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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION 


Thursday, December 7, 1961 


Pursuant to law the Fourth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
convened in the Ballroom of the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Florida, at 10:15 o’clock, A.M., Mr. W. J. Owens, President of 
the Dade County AFL-CIO, presiding as Temporary Chairman. 


While the delegates and guests were assembling they were 
entertained with musical selections by David Tyler and his 
orchestra, Local 655, American Federation of Musicians. 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: At this time we will have the 
playing of our National Anthem. 


The delegates and guests joined Joseph Malek in singing 
The Star Spangled Banner. 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: While you are standing we will ask 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bishop Coleman F. Carroll 
of Miami to deliver the invocation. 
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INVOCATION 


His Excellency Coleman F. Carroll, Bishop of Miami, Florida 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


O, God, the Father of all men, we dedicate this convention 
to Your greater honor and glory. Mindful that we are respon- 
sible to the men and women whom we are privileged to repre- 
sent, to the union which we are privileged to serve and to the 
nation of which we are privileged to be citizens, we ask You to 
guide our deliberations and to inspire us with the spirit of 
justice and charity. We humbly acknowledge that of ourselves 
alone we are incapable of carrying out all of the heavy demands 
which will be made upon the conscience of each of us. 


Help us then to put aside as unworthy of our calling all 
personal vanity and selfishness, so that all of our decisions 
during this convention may be for the good of our membership 
and for the general welfare of the community. Help us to be 
tolerant, but help us to be more than tolerant. Help us to love 
our fellow workers and love our fellow citizens—all of them— 
regardless of their race, color, creed or national origin. 


We ask You to bless our President. Give him the 
strength, courage and wisdom to carry out the enormous 
responsibilities which in Your Divine Providence have been 
placed upon his shoulders at this critical time in the history 
of the world. 


Finally we ask You, O, Lord, to bless the efforts of our 
nation towards the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 
Grant that we may not give way to pessimism or despair. Help 
us, O, Lord, to give courage and help to our less fortunate 
brethren in other parts of the world. Help us to see more 
clearly our moral responsibility as individuals and people, to 
give generously of our resources and our wealth to those who 
need assistance so desperately. 


Help us to understand that the earth and the fullness there- 
of belong to You and to You alone, and that we, as temporary 
stewards of the enormous riches of the United States, are 
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bound by Your eternal laws of justice and charity, that we are 
bound to be guided always in our stewardship by the common 
good of the human family as a whole and not by the dictates 
of personal or national greediness. 


We ask these favors and these blessings in the name of 
Thy Divine Son, Our Lord, Jesus Christ. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


CHAIRMAN, W. J. OWENS 


President, Dade County AFL-CIO 


President Meany, members of the Executive Council, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Let me begin by introducing myself. I am Bill Owens, the 
president of the Dade County Federation of Labor. It is my 
great honor to serve, very briefly, as the temporary chairman 
of this convention, which brings together the leaders of the 
labor movement from all parts of our nation. 


As temporary chairman, it is my privilege to welcome all 
of you to Miami Beach. But when I say that I take my life in 
my hands. 


You are now assembled in a community known as Bal Har- 
bour. True enough, Miami Beach is literally a stone’s throw 
to the South; but as one who has lived here for more than 40 
years, I assure you that to our local sensibilities those few 
yards are important. 


There are 28 separate municipalities in Dade County and 
every one of them is ferociously independent. For instance, 
you may have a gold-embossed courtesy card, personally signed 
by the mayor of Miami, that entitles you to commit any crime 
short of murder in Miami. 


That same card, offered in Bal Harbour, may get you 30 
days in jail for five minutes of overtime parking. 
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I’m not serious, of course. All of us in the Miami area 
welcome you and hope you will make this visit a habit every 
two years. At the risk of sounding like a Chamber of Com- 
merce spokesman, I ask you: Where else is the weather like 
this in December? 


However, I think our local situation might possibly have 
some meaning for this great convention. I said a moment ago 
that there were 28 separate and generally antagonistic munici- 
palities in this county. That’s true. Why, we even have a 
town called Surfside that resents the identification of the TV 
show “Surfside 6,” with Miami Beach. 


I don’t pretend to be a television critic but I think our town, 
Surfside, ought to let the whole matter drop. 


The point about these 28 municipalities, though, is that they 
are all embraced by the Dade County Federation of Labor. 
They may have their rivalries—and believe me, they do have 
them, from high school football to the dateline on stories from 
this convention—but all this is forgotten when the men and 
women in our labor movement meet together on the problems 


of the day. 


In that sense, our federation is a small-scale version of this 
one. Gathered in this hall are delegates, not just from 28 
municipalities, but from 50 states; delegates who represent 
all the geographical and occupational diversity of this great 
nation. Yet you are here united in a single purpose—the ad- 
vancement of the labor movement and of the American people 
as a whole. 


We are proud that you have chosen our community as the 
site of your deliberations; and I assure you that all of us will 


do everything we can to make your stay here so comfortable 
that you will want to come back. 


Thank you. 


At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce 
the Vice Chairman of the Dade County Federation of Labor, 
Brother Morris G. Drapkin. 


MORRIS G. DRAPKIN 
Vice President, Dade County AFL-CIO 


Thank you, Bill. Brother Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, 
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Your Excellency, Bishop Carroll, distinguished guests on the 
dais, ladies and gentlemen, my brothers and sisters all: I have 
a special reason for pride and satisfaction in extending these 
few words of welcome to this convention of the AFL-CIO. 


I welcome you not only in the name of Dade County and all 
of its affiliated local unions, but also in the name of the local 
union of which I happen to have the privilege of being an offi- 
cer, over 10,000 culinary workers affiliated with the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Bartenders’ International Union. 


As most of you know, my friends, only a few short years 
ago it would have been impossible for me to have this pleasure, 
since the hotels and most other accommodations in the Miami 
area were not only non-union, but anti-union with respect to 
their own employees. Under those circumstances you would 
not have come, and I would not have the opportunity to greet 
you. But today, my dear friends, all of the major hotels in 
Miami and Miami Beach are organized. 


My friends, that is a living proof that when you have an 
aggressive international union and a progressive leadership 
such as we have in Brother Edward Miller, the job can be done 
to the tune of well over $2 million. 


These establishments are manned by union members just 
like yourselves. 


This may still be the finest playground in the nation, but it 
is also a place where men and women can work in freedom, in 
dignity, in security and self-respect that are achieved only 
under a union contract. 


I would be ungracious, my friends, indeed, if I did not take 
advantage of this unique opportunity to thank all on behalf 
of the hotel and restaurant workers in the Miami and Miami 
Beach areas for your help in breaking down the barriers that 
seemed insurmountable for many, many years. 


The support and the encouragement that we have received 
from the united labor movement all over the country was indis- 
pensable to our success. The hard core of resistance to trade 
unionism began to crumble when it became obvious to the most 
reluctant employer that the old anti-union attitude was giving 
the Miami area a bad name; that union members would not 
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come here because union accommodations were not available. 


Since there are not enough millionaires to keep this com- 
munity in business, and since many of the non-millionaires are 
trade unionists, the right thing became a practical thing, and 
so the hotels were organized. 


Let me point out with a touch of local pride that this wasn’t 
a one-sided story or victory. It’s true that the workers won 
their union and the hotels won your business, but you also, 
my friends, won something, too. We may have a few clouds 
now and then, but I must repeat that it is much more comfort- 
able right here in the month of December than anywhere in 
our entire nation, including our great State of California, if 
you will forgive me. 


My brothers and sisters, I sincerely hope that President 
Meany doesn’t set such a difficult schedule during the next 
week that you won’t have a chance to enjoy the fruits of your 
victory. Please try and find some time to relax as well as 
work, for our motto these days is that in Miami Beach even 
the sunshine has a union label. 


My friends, I would like to conclude by urging you to have 
some fun, and may you have Godspeed in your deliberations. 


Thank you very much. 
CHAIRMAN OWENS: Thank you, Brother Morris. 


At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce 
to this convention one of the most revered labor leaders there 
is in the State of Florida. He has done great things for labor 
in Florida. This is the President of the Florida State Federated 
Labor Council, Brother Frank Roche. 


FRANK ROCHE 
President, Florida State AFL-CIO 


For many more years than [ care to remember I have been 
carrying the Union banner in this great state of ours, and we 
feel that we have had some success in carrying the message 
to our people and to the public. 
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It is with a source of tremendous satisfaction that I gaze 
on this great assembly this morning and realize that we have 
representatives of the united labor movement, over twelve 
million strong, here in our midst. 


As you have just heard, it would have been impossible not 
too long ago from a union standpoint to have this great gather- 
ing here in our state, but for other reasons that I can think 
of, it would also have been possible. It seems just like yester- 
day when I used to travel around here and swim the whole 
coast, which was nothing more than sand. We didn’t even have 
to bring a change of bathing suit. 


This is a growing state, and of course industrial growth is 
becoming quite rapid, and although the tourist industry is still 
our major industry, this is becoming rapidly equalized. 


We had a small federation, comparatively speaking, but it is 
an old one. We have had a convention every year since 1900, 
except one year, and since we have merged, we have made 
considerable advancement. But in this state, which is dom- 
inated in the legislature by the rural counties, we have 30 
counties in Florida in which we do not have a union, so you 
can see the difficulty in promoting labor legislation. But we 
are happy to state that, due to the fact that we have been 
met fairly and that we have some good friends—and you 
are going to hear from our Governor later, I want to say that 
he has been sympathetic. I want to say that he has been 
sympathetic with us and at no time has he ever opposed any 
of our legislation. He, in my opinion, is a friend of ours, and 
a friend of labor’s and a man that understands the problem 
of the working people. 


This state of ours, as well as other states in the union 
has been beset by labor legislation completely unfair, and in 
a manner which is deceitful, too, because they don’t tell the 
truth to the public. And we have had a most difficult time 
—- our message across, more so in Florida than in most 
places. 


I will say this to you, that it reminds me when we have 
had so many bad laws passed nationally—and we even have 
one here, in this “right-to-work” state, where we can’t even 
have a union shop—it makes it quite hard. The law that 
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they attempted to pass here during the last session as an 
implementation of the “right-to-work law” was bottled up in 
the committee and nothing came of it. 


I feel a little bit of the story, and I’m not going to take 
much of your time either, because this convention must get 
under way. This story has to deal with a refrigerator sales- 
man who went into a house and told a lady if she would buy 
a large refrigerator she would save so much on food that it 
would pay her well. And she said, “Well, we bought a radio, 
we thought our people would stay at home and wouldn’t want 
to go out nights and go to shows. We bought laundry equip- 
ment, and we figured we would save money on that, and we 
were promised that we would. And we even got a fine new 
car every year, and we don’t believe we can afford to save 
any more money.” 


Now these laws passed to protect us by benevolent manage- 
ment, so they say. We have the Taft-Hartley Act, Landrum- 
Griffin Act, and of course, the “right-to-work laws,” which 
they are attempting to make more stringent. I don’t believe 
we can stand any more protection. I believe that this protec- 
tion has about run out for us. 


I certainly am delighted, and I don’t want to carry this 
beyond my allotted time, but I certainly am delighted more 
than I can tell you to see the great assembly here, the great 
AFL-CIO which we all honor and revere in the labor movement. 


We are passing through troublesome times. We are in 
the limelight at all times. We get a bad press as a rule, but 
thank God, the people are beginning to know and to realize 
we do have the support of all of the great churches, Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic. We have that, and we believe we 
are in good company. 


I want to thank you for allowing me the privilege of 
addressing you for these few moments. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: At this time it becomes a privilege 
for me to introduce to you the Mayor of the City of Bal Har- 
bour, in which we are now residing. Though it is a small 
community, as I pointed out in my opening remarks, the pride 
of each of the communities is very fierce. The rivalry is intense 
and they are always battling. So at this time we will have a 
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few words from the Mayor of Bal Harbour, His Honor, Mayor 
White. 


HONORABLE HERBERT WHITE 
Mayor of the City of Bal Harbour 


President Meany, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: as Mayor of Bal Harbour it is my pleasant duty to wel- 
come this fine organization to our village and also to the Amer- 
icana. 


You might be interested to know that Bal Harbour village 
is not a part of the City of Miami Beach. We have our own mu- 
nicipalities. The past 15 years we have been incorporated. It 
is hard to believe that not one house was in the city limits at 
that time. Since that time we have spent over $100,000,000 in 
this area. The City Planning Board has set up a very strict zon- 
ing ordinance, and has the distinction of never issuing a vari- 
ance since we were incorporated, which accounts for this beau- 


tiful city. 


The original developers were Detroit industrialists, who 
owned the land and decided to build a model city and make 
their dream come true. 


We again congratulate you for selecting Bal Harbour and 
the Americana as the place for your convention this year. 


Now it becomes my privilege to extend the key of Bal Har- 
bour to your President, Mr. Meany. Mr. President, you will 
find this key the most useless key you have ever received. It 
will not open any doors in Bal Harbour. It will not open the 
city jail. But I will tell you what you can do with it: It will 
open a bottle of champagne. (Laughter and applause.) 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: Thank you, Mayor White. 


The next speaker on the program this morning is one I 
would like to have you really look over and pay strict attention 
to, because he is a public official in Dade County and has been 
one for many years. He is well liked by the citizenry gener- 
ally, even though in his position he puts people in jail once in 
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a while. I introduce to you now one known as the Public Safe- 
ty Director, but under the new concept of our government, we 
no longer have a sheriff. To us, he is still Sheriff of Dade 
County, Tom Kelly. 


HONORABLE THOMAS J. KELLY 
Public Safety Director and Sheriff of Dade County 


President Meany, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: I consider it a distinct honor to be privileged to come 
here today to extend a welcome on behalf of Dade County. We 
have under our jurisdiction all of the 27 municipalities that are 
being talked about. 


I also owe a very deep debt of gratitude to organized labor, 
because in 1916 I was a member of the Machinists Union in 
Buffalo, New York, at the Pierce Arrow Plant. Yes, that is an 
old one. I worked 12 hours a night for seven nights a week, 
and I received $10.00 a week. We had a strike and I was one 
of those very active people. I wore the banners and I was on 
the picket line. At first they broke the strike and I was out. 
I went down to the foot of Main Street in Buffalo to a man 
named Jim Connely of the Marine, Firemen, Oilers and Water 
Tenders Union, and I found out that the unions took care of 
their own. I was given a job as a coal passer, and I stayed in 
that union until I went overseas and was unable to continue 
in that type of work. 


I think I understand something about the problem of 
communism in the world. I think that in the United States 
the fact that we have had organized labor fighting on that 
picket line has brought in a middle-class. Throughout many 
countries in the world the people either eat out of a garbage 
can or drink champagne and eat caviar. But organized labor 
in the United States has brought about our way of life, and 
this is going to be the toughest nut for the Communists to 
crack. 


I think all of us who have been associated with organized 
labor can take a tremendous bow for the fact that we have 
done so much through these years. It has been a tough, 
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rugged fight to obtain the standard of living that we have 
today. 


You, the people who have worked for years in the labor 
movement, can take credit for it. 


Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: Thank you. I would like to say 
the sheriff is held in very, very high esteem by the working 
people of Dade County. We have always been able to go to 
Tom and have a sympathetic ear. 


At this time, it becomes a most gratifying pleasure to 
introduce to this convention the Honorable Farris Bryant, 
Governor of the State of Florida. 


HON. FARRIS BRYANT 
Governor of the State of Florida 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies of the labor move- 
ment of America, my friends and friends of Florida: It is a 
moment of great pride for me and for the citizens of Florida 
for you to be here. We take a lot of satisfaction in the thought 
that Florida is the winter headquarters of the labor move- 
ment of this nation. We want it to be, and we take a lot of 
pride in the labor movement of Florida under the leadership of 
Frank Roche and under these fine men you will meet through 
this convention. Their contributions to our economy means a 
great deal to us. 


I know you are going to enjoy the climate here. We want 
you to. We want you to love the beaches, as we have come 
to love them, to get back if you can to the center of the state 
and into the middle of the state and learn about the 30,000 
lakes that we have filled with bass ready for your hooks. 
We want you to know the streams and the hunting grounds 
that are ours and there for your pleasure. 


We are proud of the climate Florida has but the kind of 
climate that means most to you and to us is the climate of 
progress of which Florida has become the symbol in the world. 
You know, of course, that we are the fastest-growing state 
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in the nation because you like to come here; and for this 
favoritism that’s been shown to us, we are grateful. 


But I wonder if you know that Florida is going through 
an industrial revolution all its own. We are come lately to 
maturity, but we are here now in a state where the people 
are turning from the soil to the suburbs at a rate that has 
never been equaled in all the history of the nation. Our state 
has been fortunate in thus coming lately to its industrial 
maturity, because we are therefore able to leapfrog over some 
of those stations of development in which you have pioneered 
and through which the labor movement has grown. 


We recognize as the attention of the world focuses on 
Canaveral and on the developments of this state, that the kind 
of working man that must be prepared for the day in which 
we live and the decade ahead is one that has greater educa- 
tional opportunities than he has ever had before. During the 
last six years the junior colleges in Florida have increased 
from 5 to 28 and by the time this movement has been completed, 
there will not be a hamlet in Florida but what the children of 
that town can have an opportunity to secure for themselves the 
beginning of a college education and living at home and con- 
tributing to the family support at the same time that they do. 


During the last several years there has been one new 
State University begun in this state. Two more are on the 
planning boards. During this year, two new colleges sup- 
ported by private moneys have been planned and dedicated 
here. During the last several years, Florida has increased 
its educational television network so that today we have five 
educational television stations, more than any other state in 
the nation; the largest, and I think the finest network, so 
that we may carry to the people of Florida who have nor- 
mally completed their educational endeavors an opportunity 
always to improve their level of personal achievement and 
carry on the great American dream of self-advancement and 
a realization of opportunities for the individual. 


I think you will see here in Florida, if you will take time 
to look around, an example and a symbol of the greatest revo- 
lution that has occurred since the Christian revolution 2,000 
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years ago because like that revolution, it is a revolution in 
the lives of people. It is the kind of revolution that occurs 
when an ignorant man can send his children to college and 
in one generation see his family live and rise to a level of 
personal advancement that for him was inconceivable. It is 
the kind of revolution that takes place when a man finishes 
high school and goes out into the laboring field and works 
there for years and then, faced with the improvement and 
advances in society and technological advances, sees a neces- 
sity to go back to a vocational school or a night school or to 
take advantage of the educational television opportunities 
so that he may improve himself. I think if the Communists 
could have the kind of revolution that goes on in the lives 
of the American people, these Communists who preach about 
revolutions but who practice only tyranny, that they would 
give everything that they have and everything that they hope 
for for the opportunities of the individual American in 
Florida and in America. 


Khrushchev says he digs our grave. He digs his own 
grave and he will pull it in after him by the continuation 
of the policies that he has set out upon. 


- I cannot foretell. I have no great crystal ball. I have no 
claim to knowledge about the future. I don’t know what space 
can bring and what science can reveal. But surely if there is 
any lesson that can be drawn from this convention today and 
this evidence of what has happened to the laboring man in 
America, it is that the tide of freedom is reaching its crest 
and that the future of mankind rides with the free men and 
the free labor movement of the world. 


Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN OWENS: Thank you, Governor Bryant, for 
those words. 


At this time it becomes a most pleasant task for me, 
since the local part of this program has now been completed, 
to present to this convention our leader, the man who has 
lead us for years, the President of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations—George 


Meany. 
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President George Meany 


Mr. Chairman, Most Reverend Bishop Carroll, Governor 
Bryant, Mayor White, Sheriff Kelly, Brother Drapkin, and my 
old friend Frank Roche, members of the Executive Council, 
representatives of foreign labor, delegates to this convention, 
ladies and gentlemen: May I express on behalf of the delegates 
of this convention our deep appreciation to the representatives 
of the local trade union movement, to the Governor of this 
state, the Mayor of the Village of Bal Harbour, Sheriff Kelly, 
and to His Excellency, Bishop Carroll, our deep appreciation 
for their coming here this morning and making us welcome at 
this aad important convention of American trade union move- 
ment. 


Much has happened since we met two years ago at the 
Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO. We see a 
world today more in turmoil than it was at that particular 
time. We see additional evidence, if any additional evidence is 
needed, of the determination of those in control of the desti- 
nies of millions of people who believe in a dictatorial form of 
government to impose that type of government on the rest 
of the world. 


We have seen the activities in Berlin. We have seen the 
inhuman walling-up of these peaceful citizens. We see a ty- 
ranny that denies to human beings the right to visit the graves 
of their loved ones on a traditional memorial day in that 
stricken city. 


We hear of the 50 megaton bomb set off in defiance of 
humanity. We see the establishment of a Communist base 90 
miles from the southeast corner of our own country. 


As we see these things we realize more than ever before 
the truth of the admonition of Samuel Gompers, that good 
trade unionists must first of all be good citizens. We realize 
that whatever obligation we have to our membership, to our 
organizations, — yes, even to our loved ones — must be sub- 
ordinate to our obligation to this nation; that we must under 
all circumstances, as we face the future, think first as citizens 
and secondly as trade unionists. 


The things that have happened and continue to happen 
point up the determination of the enemies of human freedom 
to destroy this outstanding example of a free society as repre- 
sented by the United States of America. Whether we will it 
or not, the United States of America is and must continue to 
be the leader of the free world. We could not shirk this obliga- 
tion. The preservation of a free system as we see it in these 
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United States is important not only to us, it is important to 
people tens of thousands of miles away from here. It is im- 
portant to people all over the world. It is important to every 
citizen of the United States. But, above all, it is most impor- 
tant to the trade union movement. 


Labor is today an integral part of this American system. 
We have more to gain perhaps than others and, conversely, 
more to lose if this system goes down. And this indicates that 
we have a special obligation to make our contribution as cit- 
izens grouped together for our own purposes through the pre- 
servation of this society under which it is important for cit- 
izens to gather together one with another for the purpose of 
improving their way of life. 


We have a greater obligation than any other segment of 
American society to use our influence to see that America is 
strong, economically strong, militarily strong, and to see that 
America advances in the scientific and technological way that 
keeps the cause of freedom in secure hands. We have this spe- 
cial obligation not only because of our size, but because of the 
character of the trade union movement. 


The trade union movement is a movement of people. It is 
concerned with people — little people, if you will. And while 
from time to time we criticize the business community for 
their lack of foresight on these things which affect all of us, 
we must in our charity understand that they could not possibly 
have the same attitude towards these important things as we 
have because the character of their organizations is dedicated 
to material things, and the character of our organization is 
dedicated and pledged to the preservation of human values. 


We must see to it that we not only keep pace with the 
efforts of our enemies, but that we must outstrip them in pro- 
viding the means for security for ourselves and for those 
throughout the world who, like ourselves, believe in human 
freedom. 


I can say with some pride on behalf of this movement 
that labor has a good record in times of stress, in times when 
the country needs the cooperation and the support of the cit- 
izens. I can look at labor’s record over two world wars in 
my lifetime and say that I as a member of the trade union 
movement am proud of our record of support, for the nation 
in its hour of trial and stress. 


I can say that in this cold war, which is just about as real 
and fraught with just as much danger, if you please, as a 
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shooting war, that labor is doing its part. Members of our 
industrial unions, building trades unions, gave a pledge to 
the President of the United States a few months ago to see 
to it that the work on the vital missile bases proceed without 
stoppages due to disputes, and I am happy to report that as of 
two weeks ago, after five months of experience with this 
pledge, that work stoppages on these vital bases for all causes 
were down to one twentieth of one percent of the manhours 
worked — a record never achieved in private industry or public 
work of any kind in our history. 


We must see to it also that the people of this nation know 
what the score is, and that they have the real facts. If 
we are going to back up the President of the United States 
in carrying out his constitutional duty of conducting the for- 
eign affairs of this nation, we have to see to it that the people 
have knowledge of what this is all about. Our special obligation 
to do our part in this comes from the fact that, first, we rep- 
resent a large number of people; and secondly, that we have 
contacts all over the free world that enable us to have direct 
knowledge of what is going on and what it means to lose free- 
dom and be taken in behind the Iron Curtain or under some 
dictatorial tyranny. 

We must let the people of America know that this cold 
war can last a long time, that those who oppose us are deter- 
mined, by infiltration, by open aggression, by subversion, by 
propaganda, by any other method that has its foundation in 
fraud and deceit — any method that they can conjure up — 
to place the entire world under the domination of those cruel 
people in Moscow. We have this knowledge. We have our con- 
tacts. Yes, we even keep contact with those behind the Iron 
Curtain who hope some day to be free. 


And do not let us be fooled. The urge for freedom is 
deep inside the human breast. It cannot be suppressed. It 
is there because of a supernatural power. The uprising in 
Hungary in 1956 was led by students under 18 years of age 
who had never known a free government, who had never had 
any contact at all in their whole lives with a democracy, who 
had not been allowed to learn anything about freedom or about 
representative government or about self determination. Still 
they led the revolt. They faced the tanks with their bare 
hands. So let us not despair in this cold war, no matter how 
long it lasts. In my opinion, time is on our side if we know what 
the story really is and if we know that those who talk the 
loudest are typical of the bullies that we have met in our life- 
times. They won’t come near you and they won’t bother you, 
provided they know that you have the wherewithall, the will, 
and the determination to fight—you will never have to fight. 
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We must, as part of our obligation to this nation, use 
our influence against the so-called lunatic fringe element who 
have an idea that the future of America lies in the policy 
of isolation, a policy that ignores the problems of people all 
over the world, a policy that just says we will take care of 
ourselves. We have to use our influence against those on the 
extreme right as well as those on the extreme left who would 
lead us to disaster. We don’t buy the coexistence propaganda. 
If the coexistence pledge of the Soviet Union meant anything, 
the greatest place they could have demonstrated that to the 
world was in Hungary in 1956, because there was a nation 
that wanted to coexist with their large neighbors. They were 
no economic threat to the Soviet Union, they were no military 
threat to the Soviet Union, they just wanted to live alongside 
the Soviet Union in peace. They wanted coexistence. 


Well, Russia failed in that test. It couldn’t afford to have 
an atmosphere of freedom so close to its border. It might 
contaminate their own people. So we don’t buy this propaganda, 
ywveh we do not buy the propaganda that you are better red than 

And we don’t hold with the John Birch Society which 
seems determined to take us back in to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and whose only consideration in this time of the nation’s 
crisis is to tear down the character and the standing and the 
personality of the great leaders of this country. 


’ Yes, labor has a special job, because it is a bulwark of 
democracy. It always has been. 


On this score, it is our belief that democracy is meaning- 
less unless there is an opportunity for the little man to play 
his part through his local societies, through his trade unions, 
and through his political activities, and so on. But democracy 
is something more than that. Democracy is something that 
must grow, it is not something static, it must grow or die. And 
that is why we have always been dedicated to a special for- 
ward-looking program to see that this country does grow, 
grows economically and grows in opportunity and grows in 
individual freedom. 


But there is much more for us to do. Yes, we must use 
our influence as citizens to see that democracy really works, 
to see that we are militarily as well as psychologically prepared 
for this long war. 

But we have other problems. We have the economic prob- 
lem here in our own country which has tremendous impact on 
our standing in the rest of the world. This is of tremendous 
importance when we try to evaluate our ability to lead the 
free world. 
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And ladies and gentlemen, 2%% growth per year is not 
enough for the United States of America. We cannot preserve 
this system unless we can step up our economic growth. This 
is a matter of simple arithmetic. 


Our peacetime unemployment record of the past ten years 
shows that there was a net addition of 820,000 new people a 
year added to our labor force. The record shows that we 
didn’t and could not assimilate this 820,000 a year on a 2%, % 
average economic growth. Each recession in this period 
started from a higher base of unemployment. What we now 
face in the ten years of the 60’s is the stark fact that we must 
provide 1,350,000 new jobs a year in order to keep pace with 
our rising population. This is our problem. Oh yes, I know 
there was some improvement in recent months and we welcome 
this improvement, 6.8%, 6.9% going down to 6.3%, and per- 
haps even as low as 6% within the next month or two. But 
this is just temporary. This does not indicate that we are 
going to meet the long range problem. All forecasts indicate 
that we are going to be well above 6% in the early months 
of next year. The long range prospect is still bad, and much 
more must be done by government and by everybody con- 
cerned if we are going to provide jobs for our growing popu- 
lation. 


In the final analysis, all the things we talk about to help 
people, we certainly believe in them, but they are not sub- 
stitutes for a job. There is something about a job that gets 
inside a person and means much more than any assistance of 
some kind from government or from any other source. 


Then we have our job to present the image of America, 
or to play our part in presenting the image of America, to the 
rest of the world. And I say to you that image cannot ever 
look good to the millions in the so-called uncommitted coun- 
tries of the world, to the new countries who are just coming 
into a position where they can govern themselves, that image 
is not going to look good unless we can eliminate the restric- 
tions or race discrimination from every section of our nation. 


While we may not always agree as to method used by 
some who believe in the same objective, let me say quite 
frankly on the subject that as believers in democracy, we of 
the trade union movement welcome and understand the deter- 
mination of those in our country who seek to give real meaning 
to the rights guaranteed by the 14th Amendment. And per- 
haps we can even understand their impatience. The goal of 
the really free American is the goal of the trade union move- 
ment. And to put it quite simply as to our obligation, let me 
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say that any union, local, international or any other union that 
discriminates in any way on the grounds of race, color, creed 
or national origin, is flouting the basic principles of the AFL- 
CIO and doing harm to the trade union movement. 


Then on the home front you have the question of hous- 
ing. We do not have enough decent housing for our people. 
Yes, we have made some progress in this field, but not enough. 
We have to go on. We have to see that Congress does a lot 
better in this field than they have done in the past, so that 
we can get to the point where we could be like the Swedes. 
Of course, I’m not trying to make an unfair comparison, but 
wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if we could say like the people 
of Sweden, “We have no slums in our country.” 


Then there is a question of educational facilities, the phy- 
sical facilities as well as the academic facilities for education. 
We need more schools. We need more of our capable young 
men who graduate from high school to go to college where 
their natural abilities under proper guidance and training can 
put them in a position where they can make a contribution to 
the nation in this highly technical and scientific age upon 
which we are approaching. And I say that this need for highly 
trained technicians should be examined and we should try to 
work out some system for the benefit of all of us, not just for 
the benefit of an individual, but work out some system by 
which those young men and women who have the abilities, who 
indicate they have the aptitude to assimilate this kind of 
highly technical scientific training; that they will get that 
training and that opportunity to go to college even though 
their parents can’t afford to send them. The nation should 
send them. 


We have other jobs to do also. The real test of progress 
in a humanitarian society is what do you do for the very young 
and what do you do for the very old. Vital statistics indicate, 
in proportion, we have more children now than we have ever 
had in history, so we need more schools for the little people. 
And I say that education today is a weapon of war and anyone 
who does not believe that, just take a look at what is happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union. They start with the four-year olds. 


I have never been to a public school graduation which was 
addressed by any public official or politician, if you will, that he 
didn’t mention the fact that the children represented the wealth 
of the nation. Well, let’s conserve our wealth. Let’s see that 
they have proper schools in every city, town and hamlet in 


America. 
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Yes, we are thinking of all of these things. And we are 
thinking of our obligation to those who have reached the point 
in life where they are entitled to a rest in retirement. This 
is why we are going to use all of our influence to see to it 
that the next session of Congress passes a bill providing for 
medical care for the aged under social security. 


Now, of course, the question sometimes comes up as to 
what shape we are in. I read the newspapers sometimes and 
I get the impression that we are getting weak, that we have 
internal problems that are going to prevent us being effective 
in the work that we must do. I think we are in pretty good 
shape. I think I have had demonstrations from time to time 
in my capacity as third man in the ring of the vigor and the 
strength of our movement, because | can testify that the other 
parties in the ring do not look to me like tired, exhausted, 
worn-out warriors. Frankly, the appetite of some of our people 
for combat never ceases to amaze me. 


However, we have these problems and I do not think that 
we should sweep them under the rug. I think that we should 
try to do something about them. But I do not think that we 
should overemphasize them. I do not think that we should 
use these problems and our failure to solve them as a conve- 
nient excuse for failure to do something else that we very well 
could do. 


Now, in pointing up why I think we should not over- 
emphasize the problem, let me read from a report to a previous 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, which is 
headed “Jurisdiction Problem and Danger:” 


“Beyond a doubt, the greatest problem — the danger 
which, above all others, most threatens not only the success 
but the very existence of the American Federation of Labor 
— is the question of jurisdiction.” 


That statement was taken from the report of President 
Gompers to the convention of the American Federation of 


Labor in 1902. 


Let me say something on the positive side. I am very 
happy to report that the merger, which started only six years 
ago, is a complete and absolute success in every state in the 
union. Every one of our 50 states is merged, and every local 
city central body in the nation is merged and, almost without 
exception, let us say, — for I know of one or two such cases, — 
they are working and getting along together very well. Our 
situation in Washington in our departments and our staffs is 
good. We merged there in December 1955, and we have never 
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unmerged or even talked about unmerging. The situation in our 
headquarters is good — very good. I would not want it any 
better. 


I like the way our legislative activities are going on. I 
like the way our legislative department works. I like the way 
the legislative departments of all the international unions 
located in Washington cooperate with our departments and 
work together. And I like the way the political arm of the 
trade union movement is working. Oh, yes, we have some 
things to learn, but this was a new business for us ten or 
twelve years ago. But we are learning. Since the last conven- 
tion we had a very good legislative year — one of the best we 
have had in a long time —and I submit to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that since our last convention we had a good poli-- 
tical year in 1960. 


Then there is the work of labor as a part of the com- 
munity. This is something that perhaps 25 or 30 years ago 
would be unheard of. The trade unionists sort of kept to 
themselves insofar as the community was concerned. But when 
we merged in 1955 and started to put the departments together, 
I discovered that the CIO had a much better Community 
Service Department than did the AFL. They had a much more 
active department. They had gone into the matters a good 
deal deeper than we had. So we just took the CIO department 
and. took the CIO committee, added our AFL people to it, and 
made it the department and the committee of the AFL-CIO. 
I say that this department is doing a tremendous job in seeing 
to it that labor plays its part in all the work in the community 
on the boards of education, Community Chest work, American 
Red Cross, and all of those activities. And we are seeing to it 
not only that labor plays its part, but also that labor gets 
credit from the community, and everyone in it for playing 
its part. 

And I think I should report on our activities overseas. 
As you know, you can’t be a trade unionist unless you are an 
internationalist. You can’t be a real trade unionist unless you 
think of workers wherever they happen to be, and unless you 
realize that substandard conditions and poverty anywhere in 
the world is a threat to good conditions and comparatively good 
standards anywhere else in the world, just as the loss of free- 
dom any place in the world is a threat of some kind to the 
freedom of those who have freedom everywhere else in the 
world. 


This is the reason we have always tried to participate in 
international trade union work, to work with trade unions of 
other countries, not because we want to influence the other 
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countries, not because we expect to get any members in these 
cther countries, but because we realize that if we can develop 
free trade unions in these newly merging countries that we are 
erecting a bulwark of democracy in every such country where 
that happens, because the Commies can’t take over where there 
is a strong trade union movement. And where there is not a 
strong trade union movement, they can and do take over. So 
our attitude on this isn’t all altruistic. There is a little self- 
interest which enters into this picture. But we play our part 
in the ICFTU or in the ORIT, in the newly emerging countries 
of Africa, in the ILO, and even in the United Nations. 


We have a school in East Africa, a place called Uganda 
that is a monument to the AFL-CIO. It is not our school, it 
belongs to the ICFTU, but I look upon it as a monument because 
it was our drive and our insistence that that school be estab- 
lished that brought it about, as well as our contributions to it. 
And that school is a trade union school, training these young 
men and women in the rudiments of trade unionism so that 
as they emerge into self-government taking care of themselves, 
when they get away from colonial rule, they will be able to 
form trade unions and secure for themselves a fair share of 
whatever can be produced in the particular country. So we are 
playing our part there, we are playing the part in the estab- 
lishment of a school in the United States to do the same thing 
for Latin America, young men and women who visit the United 
States and who are sent there by their organizations to learn 
trade union views. 


So in talking to you this morning, making this sort of 
rambling report, I can say to you, in my opinion, we are in 
pretty good shape as an organization. In fact, this audience 
here this morning looks like there is some life and vigor in the 
air, and we are ready and willing to play our part in the trying 
days ahead. But don’t get any idea of complacency or satis- 


faction. 


I am not satisfied, and I am not complacent. I recognize 
the fact that labor’s job is never done. We never can stop fight- 
ing to improve conditions of the people we represent. We can 
never stop defending freedom, because the minute you stop 
defending it you are going to lose it. 


So I would like to say that we face the trying days ahead 
still dedicated to the simple philosophy that we inherited from 
the founding fathers of our movement, that which says that a 
trade union’s primary purpose is to build up the conditions of 
life and of work for those that it represents and thereby con- 
tribute to the society in which it lives. 
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Yes, we still believe that the unorganized must be organ- 
ized, even though we recognize we haven’t done as good a job 
as we should. 


We are still dedicated in our opposition to communism and 
every form of tyranny, whether it is of the right or the left. 
And we still hold to the AFL-CIO Constitution written in 
December, 1955 and its position of uncompromising opposition 
to corruption that could destroy and negate the purpose of the 
trade union movement. 


Above all, we face the future with extreme confidence in 
the righteousness of our cause, and the principles on which we 
are founded, and also in our overwhelming determination to 
make our full contribution to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the advancement of freedom and peace for 
all mankind. Thank you very much. 


Before we go into some of our routine business, I would 
like to make this announcement. As you know, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is going to visit with us today. He has 
a rather rigid schedule. Of course you would never know it by 
looking at him that the schedules are tough. He seems to take 
them without any trouble, and he must leave here to meet some 
other commitments. I would like to ask you when he finishes 
his talk that no one leave the hall until he has left so that 
there will be no confusion. That is the request that I convey 
to you from the security officers in charge of the President’s 
security. 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests 


At this time I would like to just introduce for recognition 
some of our important visitors. 


As you know, we have for well over 60 years exchanged 
fraternal delegates between the American labor movement 
and the British labor movement, and, as usual, this year we 
have the representatives of not only the British movement, 
but also our friends from the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Now I would like to introduce Brother W. J. P. Webber, 
the General Secretary of the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, and member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the British TUC, and his wife, Mrs. Webber. 


Mr. Webber acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That badge makes him an official 
delegate. Of course, he is a fraternal delegate, but it gives him 
a right to vote. Just one vote though. 
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Now I would like to introduce a Past President of the British 
Trades Union Congress, who is President of the Confederation 
of Health Services Employees. This is our friend Brother 
Claude Bartlett, who regrets very much that his wife could not 
accompany him, but we are very glad to have him with us. 


Mr. Bartlett acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Likewise we have the honor of 
having the International Vice President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress here from Ottowa — Brother William Dodge. 
Brother Dodge is a member of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Workers. 


Mr. William Dodge acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to note 
the presence here of a very important representative of labor 
whom you will have the pleasure of hearing at a later date 
in the convention, the President of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions — Brother Arne Geijer of Sweden. 
We are very, very happy to have him with us. 


Mr. Geijer acknowledged the introduction. 


At this time the Chair recognizes the Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee for a preliminary report — Brother 
Raftery. 


Report of Committee on Credentials 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RAFTERY: Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on Credentials Report has organized and has 
prepared a partial report which will be submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Bill Calvin. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CALVIN: 


Miami Beach, Florida ~ 


December 7, 1961 


To President Meany, Officers of the Executive Council 
and Delegates to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Your Committee on Credentials, which in accordance with 
our laws, was appointed by the Executive Council, AFL-CIO, 
as the Credentials Committee for the Convention, herewith, 
submits the following partial report: 

We have examined the credentials of 933 delegates, rep- 
resenting 126 national and international unions, 6 depart- 
ments, 43 state bodies, 188 central bodies, 26 local unions, 
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2 fraternal delegates and 1 ex-officio delegate, and recommend 
that the delegates indicated in the report be seated: 
Respectfully submitted 
L. M. RAFTERY, Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER 
W. A. CALVIN 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CALVIN: I move adoption 
of the committee’s partial report. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the motion. 
These will be the delegates whose names will be indicated in 
the proceedings of this morning’s session. Those in favor 
of the motion signify by saying aye; those opposed? It is so 
ordered. 

(The following is a complete list of delegates to the Fourth 
Constitutional Convention including those mentioned in all 
supplemental reports of the Committee on Credentials. The 
final figures showed 938 delegates, representing 127 national 
and international unions, 6 departments, 43 state bodies, 192 
central bodies, 26 local unions, 3 fraternal delegates and 1 
ex-officio delegate.) 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associated — Jackie Bright, 
Angus Duncan, O’Neil H. Shanks, Hyman R. Faine, Donald 
F. Conaway, Pat Somerset, 58,090 votes. 

Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee—Marid Moreno, 
1,583 votes. 

Air Line Dispatchers Association — Robert E. Commerce, 
736 votes. 

Air Line Pilots Association — Clarence N. Sayen, H. B. Anders, 
W. T. Babbitt, John C. Carroll, 18,073 votes. 

Aluminum Workers International Union — Eddie R. Stahl, 
Patrick J. Reilly, Sr., Henry Olsen, Vernon E. Kelley, 17,839 
votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International Association—C. W. Sickles, 
Hugh E. Mulligan, John W. Hoff, John Henry (4th day), 
10,000 votes. 

Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, United — Walter P. Reuther, Emil Mazey, Richard 
Gosser, Norman Matthews, Leonard Woodcock, Pat Great- 
house, Joseph McCusker, Douglas Fraser, E. S. Patterson, 
Kenneth Robinson, Patrick O’Malley, Raymond Ross, Charles 
Ballard, Raymond H. Berndt, Robert Johnston, Theodore 
Hawks, E. T. Michael, Martin Gerber, Charles H. Kerrigan, 
Harvey Kitzman, 1,018,560 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union, Amer- 
ican—Daniel E. Conway, Curtis R. Sims, William F. Schnitz- 
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ler, John DeConcini, Amos W. Miller, M. E. Hollis, Jr., Floyd 
J. Salmon (4th day), 69,251 votes. 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International Union 
of America, The Journeymen — William C. Birthright, 
George Bynum, Jerome Cataldo, Joseph N. DePaola, Joseph 
Pelligra, Adolph Rosenbaum, 72,787 votes. 


Bill Posters, Billers and Distributors of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of — Loyal H. Gilmour, 
1,600 votes. 


Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers, International Brotherhood of — William A. Calvin, 
H. E. Patton, Russell K. Berg, Maywood Boggs, A. J. Eber- 
hardy, Charles W. Jones, George R. Hoffmaster, J. P. Maley, 
150,750 votes. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of — Joseph Denny, 
Wesley A. Taylor, Marion Moran, John Connolly, 56,360 
votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union — John E. Mara, J. W. Mc- 
Gonigal, Leo Frieda, John A. Brooker, 40,000 votes. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, 
International Union of United — Karl F. Feller Arthur P. 
Gildea, Thomas Rusch, Joseph E. Brady, William J. Lawler, 
45,000 votes. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of 
America — Harry C. Bates, John J. Murphy, Thomas F. 
Murphy, William R. Conners, George W. King, Edward T. 
Joyce, Ted D. Harris, 120,448 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The United—William L. 
Griffith, H. R. Flegal, William Tracy, 23,331 votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Associa- 
tion of—John H. Lyons, Jr., James R. Downes, Joseph F. 
Boyen, John L. McCarthy, Juel D. Drake, Laverne Smith, 
Thomas BE. McDonald, William F. Bauers, 136,560 votes. 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians, National Association 
of—George W. Smith, Arthur Hjorth, 4,137 votes. 


Building Service Employees International Union—David Sul- 
livan, George E, Fairchild, Thomas J. Burke, Charles C. 
Levey, Thomas Shortman, George Hardy, Albert G. Hearn, 
Henry Kruse, William L. McFetridge, Thomas G. Young, 


260,697 votes. 

Carmen, of America, Brotherhood Railway—A. J. Bernhardt, 
George O’Brien, E. C. Doll, H. J. Kintzele, Jr., James L. 
Comorre, D. C. McGregor, 93,467 votes. 
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Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of— 
M. A. Hutcheson, John R. Stevenson, R. E. Livingston, O. 
William Blaier, Charles Johnson, Jr., Peter E. Terzick, 

’ Raleigh Rajoppi, Harry Schwarzer, Henry W. Chandler, 
J. O. Mack, J. F. Cambiano, Ted Kenney, William Sidell, 
Earl Hartley, Richard D. Adams, Lyle J. Hiller, 709,167 
votes. 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers International Union, 
United—Felix C. Jones, Toney Gallo, William Schoenberg, 
Reuben Roe, W. A. Pritchett, 32,460 votes. 


Chemical Workers Union, International—Walter L. Mitchell, 
Marshall Shafer, Harley J. Thomas, Laron K. Judd, James 
R. Gallagher, William J. Sparks, J. C. Maiden (4th day), 
65,405 votes. 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of America—Mario Azpeitia, 
Sarah M. Haines, 5,711 votes. 


Clerks, National Federation of Post Office—E. C. Hallbeck, 
John F. O’Connor, Louis Solomon, Joseph Vigliotti, Richard 
Robedeau, Marvin Arbuckle, Leroy G. Pickett, 81,355 votes. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George M. Harrison, George 
M. Gibbons, Robert Morgan, James D. Bearden, G. B. Goble, 
William C. McGovern, K. D. Shaw, C. L. Dennis, Don K. 
Campbell, 214,554 votes. 


Clerks International Association, Retail—James A. Suffridge, 
William W. Maguire, Samuel J. Meyers, Paul W. Hansen, 
Fred A. Ammond, Murray Plopper, James T. Housewright, 
Earl D. McDavid, Peter L. Hall, David A. Wade, Charles 
J. Kelleher, 339,858 votes. 


Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated—Jacob S. Potof- 
sky, Frank Rosenblum, Hyman Blumberg, Louis Hollander, 
Reuben Block, Joseph Salerno, Abraham Chatman, Richard 
Brazier, Louis Simon, David J. Monas, 288,000 votes. 


Communications Workers of America — Joseph A. Beirne, 
William A. Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, James 
M. Massey, Mary Hanscom, William J. Walsh, Walter Schaar, 
D. C. McCowen, D. K. Gordon, 255,445 votes. 


Coopers International Union of North America—James J. 
Doyle, 3,450 votes. 


Distillery Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union 
—Mort Brandenburg, George J. Oneto, Meyer H. Wein- 
traub, 34,233 votes. 


Doll and Toy Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Union of—Andrew Arcuri, Milton Gordon, Sal- 
vatore Russo, Victor F. Failla, 18,973 votes. 
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Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union 
of—James B. Carey, Al Hartnett, David Fitzmaurice, Ear] 
Riley, Milton Weihrauch, Charles Copeland, E. J. Kraft, 
273,788 votes. 


Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of — Gordon 
M. Freemen, Joseph D. Keenan, Frank Riley, Horace Dove, 
G. X. Barker, Pete Zicarelli, Frank Darling, Elizabeth Tip- 
pett, Harry S. Jordan, George Thomas, A. J. Mackie, R. A. 
Barnett, 548,424 votes. 


Elevator Constructors, International Union of — Richard W. 
Williams, Edwin C. Magee, John Proctor, 11,159 votes. 


Engineers, International Union of Operating — Joseph J. De- 
laney, Hunter P. Wharton, Frank P. Converse, Wm. J. Stuhr, 
Paul O. Larson, Charles Paluska, Sr., Eugene M. Reardon, 
Sr., Jack McDonald, Newell J. Carman, John F. Brady, 
270,000 votes. 


Engineers, American Federation of Technical — Russell M. 
Stephens, Edward J. Coughlin, Henry W. Nelson, 12,814 
votes. 


Engravers Union of North America, International Photo — 
Wilfrid T. Connell, Ben G. Schaller, Edward A. Nyegaard, 
15,729 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of — Wm. D. Buck, 
John C. Kabachus, E. C. Wilcox, John Wilkes, Gerald J. 
Ryan, Robert E. Tighe, 78,000 votes. 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of — Anthony 
E. Matz, Wm. E. Fredenberger, John Casselman, James B. 
Zink, James M. Kennedy, 48,421 votes. 


Flight Engineers’ International Association—Ronald A. Brown, 
2,706 votes. 


Furniture Workers of America, United — Morris Pizer, Fred 
Fulford, Fred Stefan, Sam Sloan, Michael DeCicco, 32,169 
votes. 


Garment Workers of America, United — Joseph P. McCurdy, 
Madge M. King, Emily Jordan, Marie M. Bailey, George 
Pohlsen, 35,000 votes. 


Garment Workers Union, International Ladies’ — David 
Dubinsky, Louis Stulberg, Luigi Antonini, Morris Bialis, 
Nick Bonanno, Louise Delgado, Moe Falikman, Max Golden- 
berg, Edward Kramer, Henoch Mendelsund, Chas. S. Zim- 
merman, 363,118 votes. 
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Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, United — Ralph 
Reiser, Lewis McCracken, Leland Beard, Enoch Rust, Martin 
Judge, 34,868 votes. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada — Lee W. Minton, Newton W. Black, Raymond H. 
Dalton, Kay Francis Smith, Roy Wynn, Herbert Chambers, 
52,750 votes. 


Glass Cutters League of America, Window — Howard P. 
Chester, 1,450. 


Glass Workers Union, American Flint—Harold Gibbons, 
Alexander Balcerek, Mildred Homko, Alvin Barrett, 29,529 
votes. 


Government Employees, American Federation of—James A. 
Campbell, Esther F. Johnson, Floyd Swiggett, Jr., M. C. 
Carlisle, Frank Wright, John F. Griner, 67,975 votes. 


Grain Millers, American Federation of—R. O. Wellborn, H. 
A. Schneider, A. J. Leveridge, Peter J. Rybka, 29,031 votes. 


Granite Cutters International Association—Costanzo Pagnano, 
2,750 votes. 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, 
United—Alex Rose, Abraham Mendelowitz, Max Goldman, 
Frank N. Cynewski, Carmen Lucia, 32,000 votes. 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union of Am- 
erica, International—Jos. V. Moreschi, Peter Fosco, Vin- 
cent F. Morreale, Patrick Waldron, Edgar F. Smith, Charles 
J. Sullivan, Lee Lalor, Vernie W. Reed, Herbert Flesher, 
Robert E. Powell, T. T. Odom, Bernard Rubin, 403,000 
votes. 


Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, International 
Union of Journeymen—George C. Miller, 288 votes. 


Hosiery Workers, American Federation of—Andrew Janaskie, 
Major Banachowicz, 5,333 votes. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union—Ed. S. Miller, Jack Weinberger, M. R. Cal- 
lahan, Leo McGrail, Howard McVey, Theresa Peterson, T. 
C. Rogan, Dave Siegal, Lawrence Stoltz, R. W. Usher, 
300,000 votes. 


Industrial Workers of America, International Union, Allied— 
Carl Griepentrog, Gilbert Jewell, Bert Backinger, Car! 
Smigel, V. Q. LaPage, Edward T. Donahue, 63,708 votes. 
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Insurance Workers International Union, AFL-CIlO—George 
L. Russ, William A. Gillen, Arthur H. Higginson, 21,549 
votes. 


Jewelry Workers Union, International—Harry Spodick, Wil- 
liam G. Serota, Charles V. Rogan, Leon Sverdlove, 12,992 


votes. 


Latherers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal— 
Lloyd A. Mashburn, Harold Mills, William J. McSorley, 
C. J. Haggerty, 16,200 votes, 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union, AFL-CIO— 
Winfield S. Chasmar, Sam H. Begler, Michael Ervolino, Ed- 
ward Maney, 23,902 votes. 


Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers Union Inter- 
national—Norman Zukowsky, Jack Wieselberg, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, Edward Friss, 31,775 votes. 


Leather Workers International Union of America—Richard 
B. O’Keefe, Joseph A. Duffy, 5,227 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of—William C. Doherty, 
Reuben B. Kremers, Joseph W. Esposito, James W. Grie- 
bling, Ted J. Healy, Emmett Potts, Edward J. Coyle, 107,- 
969 votes. 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of—H. E. 
Gilbert, S. C. Phillips, Ray Scott, A. M. Lampley, J. S. 
Lowe, 49,547 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association AFL-CIO — Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, 45,833 votes. 

Machinists, International Association of—A. J. Hayes, Elmer 
E. Walker, P. L. Siemiller, J. C. McGlon, E. R. White, 
Harold J. Gibson, J. W. Ramsey, George Watkins, Floyd 
E. Smith, Matthew DeMore, Mike Rygus, John Snider, 
James G. McDonald, Walter E. Fraser, D. M. Burrows, 
645,568 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of—H. C. Crot- 
ty, Frank L. Noakes, H. L. Padgett, Henry F. Meeth, S. E. 
Fleming, Bernard Helfrich, J. G. James, 100,625 votes. 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile, 
and Marble Setters Helphers and Terrazzo Helpers, Inter- 
national Association of—William Peitler, John J. Conway, 
8,001 votes. 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial 
Union of—John J. Grogan, Andrew A. Pettis, Ross D. 
Blood, Dominic A. Maiese, Edwin N, Vinson, 29,548 votes. 
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Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National—Jeese M. 
Calhoon, Raymond T. McKay, 8,000 votes. 


Maritime Union of America, National—Joseph Curran, Steve 
Federoff, David M. Ramos, Joseph O’Hare, Edward Joseph 
Farr, 38,000 votes. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, International Organization of— 
Charles M. Crooks, John M. Bishop, Patrick J. King, 9,500 
votes. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amal- 
gamated—Thomas J. Lloyd, Patrick E. Gorman, Joseph 
Belsky, Mark Allen, Abe Feinglass, Harry R. Poole, Ray 
F. Wentz, Sam Twedell, Roy Scheurich, Max J. Osslo, 324,- 
750 votes. 


Mechanics Educational Society of America—Anthony Laddis, 
Andrew Boris, Joseph Civiok, Emil Petitto, Dominic Ciol- 
li, 38,058 votes. | 


Metal Workers, International Association, Sheet—Edward 
Carlough, David S. Turner, Frank Bonadio, A. H. Cronin, 
J. W. O’Brien, Joseph F. Burke, Edward J. Carlough, 83,- 
750 votes. 


Molders and Allied Workers Union of North America, 
International—William A. Lazzerini, Walter Griffiths, Ed- 
ward F. Wulf, Anton J. Trizna, Carl W. Studenroth, Draper 
Doyal, 53,833 votes. 


Musicians, American Federation of—Herman D. Kenin, Hal 
C. Davis, Ed Charette, Edward P. Ringius, Kenneth E. 
Plummer, Mike Isabella, Biagio Casciano, 246,506 votes. 


Newspaper Guild, American—Charles A. Perlick, Jr., Wil- 


liam J. Farson, Arthur Rosenstock, Richard P. Lane, 24,146 
votes. 


Office Employees International Union—Howard Coughlin, 
Howard J. Hicks, J. O. Bloodworth, 48,266 votes. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union—O. 
A. Knight, T. M. McCormick, B. J. Schafer, E. D. Swisher, 
151,311 votes. 


Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers, United—Ralph Hel- 
stein, Grover R. Hathaway, Russell R. Lasley, Fred W. 
Dowling, Charles Hayes, Dave Hart, George Thomas, 76,083 
votes. 
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Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brother- 
hood of—Lawrence M. Raftery, William H. Rohrberg, 
James Daly, Julius Skoglund, Herbert C. Baker, Frank 
Owens, Peter Yablonsky, Carl Griffin, 163,226 votes. 


Papermakers and Paperworkers, United—Paul L. Phillips, 
Joseph Addy, Harry Sayre, Al E. Brown, Mark Fisher, 
Frederick J. Bochford, George O’Bea, Jr. 120,897 votes. 


Pattern Makers League of North America—G. Hallstrom, 
11,000 votes. 


Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of 
the United States and Canada, Operative—Edward J. Leon- 
ard, John J. Hauck, Vincent J. Lee, Anthony F. Giordano, 
James L. McDevitt, Edward Holzmann, 68,000 votes. 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the—George Meany, Peter T. Schoemann, John J. Mc- 
Cartin, William C. O’Neill, Joseph H. Lahey, Frank DeNike, 
Stephen M. Bailey, J. L. Lawler, Francis X. McCartin, 


214,970 votes. 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers International Union, 
Metal—Ray Muehlhoffer, Dennis J. Oates, Edward Scheuer- 
mann, William H. Mostyn, 12,633 votes. 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car—Philip A. Randolph, 
Milton P. Webster, 7,500 votes. 


Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, National Federation of 
—Chester W. Parrish, Everett G. Gibson, 4,122 votes. 


Post Office and Postal Transportation Service, Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers, National Association of — 
Andrew W. Camiato, 1,200 votes. 


Potters, International Brotherhood of Operative—E. L. 
Wheatley, Clyde Jones, Ralph Glaab, Sr., E. N. Steward, 
25,833 votes. 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
International—Anthony J. DeAndrade, Alexander J. Rohan, 
Fred W. Maxted, Walter Turner, Patrick O’Sullivan, Fra- 
zier J. Moore, James F. Doyle, 98,997 votes. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States 
and Canada, International Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, 
Elmer P. Meinz, Charles E. Steward, Chris Jackman, Mur- 
ray Randall, Godfrey J. Ruddick, Lloyd V. Oliver, Clyde 
Rogers, 142,238 votes. 
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Radio Association, American — William R. Steinberg, 1,580 
votes. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of—W. P. Kennedy, C. Luna, 
Wm. E. B. Chase, A. H. Chesser, B. W. Fern, L. E. Chester, 
Edward B. Henslee, 120,511 votes. 


Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric—John M. Elliot, Edward W. McDer- 
mott, Harry C. Lang, Fred V. Stambaugh, Daniel V. Maroney, 


Jr., Daniel J. McNamara, 116,314 votes. 


Railway Supervisors Association, American—James P. Tah- 
ney, 6,125 votes. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Stores Union—Max Green- 
berg, Alvin E. Heaps, Jack Paley, Alex Bail, David Living- 
ston, Arthur Osman, Martin Koppel, 109,636 votes. 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Composition—Charles D, Aquadro, Mervin 
E. Smith, Homer N. Raymond, Frank Darby, 20,803 votes. 


Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, 
United—George Burdon, I. Gold, Peter Bommarito, Nor- 
man Allison, Kenneth V. Bottolfs, Harry W. Brown, R. H. 
Crowder, Elton Gladney, 151,742 votes. 


Seafarers International Union of North America—Paul Hall, 
Hal Banks, Morris Weisberger, Ed Turner, Wm. W. Jordan, 
Jr., Lindsey Williams, 68,500 votes. 


Shoe Workers of America, United—George Fecteau, Angelo 
G. Georgian, Russell J. Taylor, Anthony Accardi, Ellen 
Fowler, 49,742 votes. 


Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Railroad—Jesse Clark, 
A. E. Lyon, T. H. Gregg, J. E. Dubberly, 12,539 votes. 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National Association of— 
George L. Warfel, 1,854 votes. 

Stage Employes and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, International Alliance of Theat- 


rical—Richard F. Walsh, Harland Holmden, Thomas V. 
Green, James McNabb, Michael Mungoven, John A. Shuff, 


50,100 votes. 


State, County and Municipal Employees, American Federa- 
tion of—Arnold S. Zander, James L. McCormack, Leo Kra- 


mer, Leon G. Hay, W. A. Rowe, John C. Zinos, 188,293 votes. 


Steelworkers of America, United—David J. McDonald, I. W. 
Abel, Howard R. Hague, Hugh P. Carcella, William Moran, 
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John S. John, George Medrick, James P. Griffin, Joseph 
Germano, Al Whitehouse, Charles J. Smith, James Robb, 
Eugene Maurice, Paul E. Schremp, John W. Grajcier, Ear] 
T. Bester, Kay Kluz, 843,406 votes. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of North America, In- 
ternational — James H. Sampson, John F. McDermott, Leo 
J. Feeney, 11,775 votes. 


Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United— 
Sam H. Scott, John C. Lawson, Joseph D. McGee, 11,746 
votes. ' | #9 ee 


Stone Cutters Association of North America, Journeymen— 
Howard I. Henson, 1,900 votes. 


Stove Mounters International Union—James F. Roberts, Fred 
C. Keller, James F. Grubbs, 8,952 votes. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America—Neil P. Speirs, Daniel 
W. Collins, Wm. R. Meyers, 10,088 votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of—Carl J. Megel, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Rose Claffey, Charles Cogen, Edward A. Irwin, 
Mary R. Wheeler, 56,762 votes. 


Rca 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad—G. E. Leighty, E. J. 
Manion, 29,750 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union, The Commercial—W. L. Allen, E. L. 
Hagemen, T. T. Freeman, John C. Hemby, Edcar L. Canada, 
26,110 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United—George Baldanzi, Fran- 
cis Schaufenbil, Johnnie E. Brown, Ray Calvin, William 
Silcox, 34,045 votes. 

Textile Workers Union of America—William Pollock, John 
Chupka, Emil Rieve, Sol Stetin, H. S. Williams, Victor 
Canzano, William DuChessi, James Kelly, 141,833 votes. 

Tobacco Workers International Union—John O’Hare, R. J. 
Petree, 24,274 votes. 

Train Dispatchers Association, American—R. C. Coutts, 4,000 
votes. 


Transport Service Employees of America, United—Eugene E. 
Frazier, Richard Shamme (2nd day), 3,000 votes. 


Transport Workers Union of America—Michael J. Quill, Mat- 
thew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Louis Manning, Daniel Gilmartin, 80,000 votes. 
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Typographical Union, International—Elmer Brown, Vincent 
H. Hansen, Jr., Earl Jepperson, Wallace C. Reilly, Howard 
L. Patten, Lewis M. Herrman, Harry S. Duffy, 81,222 votes. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North America—Sal B. 
Hoffman, Alfred R. Rota, R. Alvin Albarino, Martin Gar- 
ber, Reed J. Stoney, 50,000 votes. 


Utility Workers Union of America—William J. Pachler, An- 
drew J. McMahon, Harold J. Straub, William R. Munger, 
Michael Sampson, Garland Sanders, 50,639 votes. 


Woodworkers of America, International—A. F. Hartung, Wil- 
liam Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Ray- 
mond, 50,062 votes. 


Yardmasters of America, Railroad—M. G. Schoch, 4,000 votes. 


Fraternal Organizations 


British Trades Union Congress—C. Bartlett, W. J. P. Webber 
Canadian Labour Congress—William Dodge 
International Labor Press Assoc.—R. C. Howard 


Trade and Industrial Departments 


Building and Construction Trades Department—C. J. Hag- 
gerty, 1 vote. 


Industrial Union Department—Walter P. Reuther, 1 vote. 
Maritime Trades Dept.—Peter M. McGavin, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Dept.—James A. Brownlow, 1 vote. 

Railroad Employes’ Dept.—Michael Fox, 1 vote. 

Union Label and Service Trades Dept.—Joseph Lewis, 1 vote. 


State Bodies 
Alabama—Barney Weeks, 1 vote. 
Arizona—Keene S. Brown, 1 vote. 
Arkansas—Bill J. Becker, 1 vote. 
California—Thomas L. Pitts, 1 vote. 
Colorado—George A. Cavender, 1 vote. 
Connecticut—John J. Driscoll, 1 vote. 
Florida—Frank G. Roche, 1 vote. 
Georgia—W. H. Montague Sr., 1 vote. 
Idaho—Darrell Dorman, 1 vote. 
Illinois—Reuben G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 
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Indiana—Dallas W. Sells, 1 vote. 

Iowa—Charles L. Davis, 1 vote. 

Kansas—F. E. Black, 1 vote. 

Louisiana, Victor Bussie, 1 vote. 

Maine—B. J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 

Maryland—W. F. Strong, 1 vote. 

Massachusetts—Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 vote. 

Michigan—August Scholle, 1 vote. 

Minnesota—Neil C. Sherburne, 1 vote. 

Mississippi—Claude E. Ramsey, 1 vote. 

Missouri—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 

Montana—James S. Umber, 1 vote. 

Nebraska—Richard W. Nisley, 1 vote. 

Nevada—Louis Paley, 1 vote. 

New Hampshire—Thomas J. Pitarys, 1 vote. 

New Jersey—Charles H. Marciante, 1 vote. 

New York—Harold J. Garno, 1 vote. 

North Carolina—W. M. Barbee, 1 vote. 

Ohio—Elmer F. Cope, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma—Roy Tillman, 1 vote. 

Oregon—James T. Marr, 1 vote. 

or F. Burke, Harry Boyer (4th day), 1 
vote. 

Puerto Rico—Perez Juan Roa, 1 vote. 


Rhode Island—Thomas F. Policastro, 1 vote. 


South Carolina—Sinway Young, 1 vote. 
Tennessee—S. A. Para, 1 vote. 
Texas—Hank H. S. Brown, 1 vote. 
Utah—John R. Schone, 1 vote. 
Virginia—Harold B. Boyd, 1 vote. 
Washington—E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

West Virginia—Miles C. Stanley, 1 vote. 
Wisconsin—George A. Haberman, 1 vote. 
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Wyoming—Paul D. Shafto, 1 vote. 


Central Bodies 


Akron, Ohio—Leo E. Dugan, 1 vote. 
Albany, N. Y.—Charles Mirabile, 1 vote. 
Alameda County, Calif.—Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. 


Alton, Illinois—Frank Harrelson, 1 vote. 
Armstrong, Pa.—Paul Hilbert, 1 vote. 
Allegheny County, Pa.—John A. Feigel, 1 vote. 
Alliance, Ohio—Jacob Claymen, 1 vote. 
Ashland, Ohio—Wade A. Hackett, 1 vote. 
Asheville, N. C.—John E. Jerris, 1 vote. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Charles C. Mathias, 1 vote. 
Atlantic County, N. J.—Irving Gould, 1 vote. 
Augusta, Maine—Thomas F. Glynn Sr., 1 vote. 
Bartholomew, Ind.—Roy Stringer, 1 vote. 
Baltimore, Maryland—Francis S. Filbey, 1 vote. 
Beaver County, Pa.—Joseph A. Keber, 1 vote. 
Baton Rouge, La.—E. J. Bourg Sr., 1 vote. 


Bergen County, N. J.—Robert F. Ohlweiler, 1 vote. 


Bessemer, Ala.—Jack Hopping, 1 vote. 
Bloomington, Indiana—Ray M. Bouvier, 1 vote. 
Birmingham, Ala.—R. L. Perry, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass.—Joseph P. McNamara, 1 vote. 


Brockton, Massachusetts—James A. Broyer, 1 vote. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Charles Groves, 1 vote. 
Bristol, Conn.—John B. White, 1 vote. 


Broome County, New York—Leonard S. Miller, 1 vote. 


Brainerd, Minn.—Dave Roe, 1 vote. 
Brevard, Fla.—Allen J. Duff, 1 vote. 


Broward County, Florida—John A. Taylor, 1 vote. 


Bucks County, Pa.—Frank Flatch, 1 vote. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—James L. Kane, 1 vote. 

Butler County, Pa.—William J. Hart, 1 vote. 

Canton, Ohio—W E. Wycoff, 1 vote. 

Camden, New Jersey—Joseph J. McComb, 1 vote. 

Cattaraugh & Allegheny County, Pa.—Osborn Myrick, 1 vote. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa—Jack A. Lewis, 1 vote. 

Central Westmoreland City, Pa.—Paul Normile, 1 vote. 


Champaign, Illinois—Sherdie C. Jones, 1 vote. 

Charleston, S. C.—Lucy Manning, 1 vote. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Earl W. Burnette, 1 vote. 

Chemring County, N. Y.—Clarence G. Doty, 1 vote. 

Chicago, Ill.—William A. Lee, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—A. Bilik, 1 vote. 

Clackamas County, Oregon—Ann Chambers, 1 vote. 

Clark, Skamania & West Klickitat Counties, Washington— 
William R. Smith, 1 vote. 

Columbia County, Oregon—Fred Manash, 1 vote. 

Columbia, South Carolina—E. T. Kirkland, 1 vote. 

Columbiana County, Ohio—Edward J. Hilland, 1 vote. 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—Joseph P. Maloney, 1 vote. 

Duluth, Minn.—Robert A. Olson, 1 vote. 

Cumberland, N J.—Charles Mins, 1 vote. 

Dade County, Fla—Wm. J. Owens, 1 vote. 

Columbus, Ohio—Robert W. Greer, 1 vote. 

Coshocton, Ohio—George DeNucci, 1 vote. 

Contra Costa County, Calif—Bernice A. Cooper, 1 vote. 

Daytona Beach, Florida—Bob Palmer, 1 vote. 

Dayton, Ohio—Conrad Grimes, 1 vote. 

Dallas, Texas—Richard A. Twedell, 1 vote. 

Delaware County, Pa.—Phillip News, 1 vote. 

Denver, Colo.—Clemus E. Ludden, 1 vote. 
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East Liverpool, Ohio—Floyd Jividen, 1 vote. 
Erie County, Pa.—L. H. Jenkins, 1 vote. 


Fall River, Mass.—William J. Belanger, 1 vote. 

Fayette County, Pa—John F. Hormell, 1 vote. 

Franklin County, Pa.—Ernest Kornfeld, 1 vote. 

Flint, Mich.—Robert A. Frost, 1 vote. 

Fresno and Madera Counties, Calif.—Bill O’Rear, 1 vote. 
Garfield County, Okla.—J. J. Caldwell, 1 vote. 

Gogebic County, Mich.—Joseph P. Molony, 1 vote. 
Greenville, 8S. C.—A. F. Wright, 1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Steve Klipa, 1 vote. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—David C. McClung, 1 vote. 

Hudson, N. Y.—Sy Cohen, 1 vote. 

Humboldt & De Norte, Calif.—Albin J. Gruhn, 1 vote. 
Huntingdon, Pa.—Joseph H. Sabel, 1 vote. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Robert C. Welch, 1 vote. 

Jackson, Mich.—Roy Reuther, 1 vote. 

Jacksonville, Florida—George P. Boutwell, 1 vote. 
Jefferson County, Ark.—V. H. Williams, 1 vote. 

Jefferson, Lewis & St. Lawrence, N. Y.—Milton Frey, 1 vote. 
Jersey Calhoun County, Ill.—Paul R. McCormick, 1 vote. 
Johnson City, Tenn.—Charles M. Houk, 1 vote. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Gail Phillips, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Leo H. Boylan, 1 vote. 

King County, Wash.—Harry L. Carr, 1 vote. 

Klamath Falls, Ore—Herb Waits Jr., 1 vote. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Paul L. Whiteside, 1 vote. 

Kern, Inyo & Mono, Calif.—Jack White, 1 vote. 

Knoxville Area, Tenn.—Jesse Brown Jr., 1 vote. 

Kent County, Mich.—John Kirkwood, 1 vote. 
Lake Charles, La.—Curtis C. Luttrell, 1 vote. 


Lake County, Ind.—John Truchan, 1 vote. 

Lake County, Ill.—Eugene Rawhoof, 1 vote. 

Lake County, Ohio—Victor J. Bukky, 1 vote. 
Lancaster, Ohio—Phil O’Day, 1 vote. 

Lansing, Mich.—Elton E. Tubbs, 1 vote. 
Lawrence, Mass.—Andrew A. McGlinchey, 1 vote. 
Lawrence County, Pa.—Martin J. Kovach, 1 vote. 
Lebanon, Pa.—Ralph M. Light, 1 vote. 

Lima, Ohio—F ur! Williams, 1 vote. 

Linn County, Ore.—Anne Chambers, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—W. J. Bassett, 1 vote. 

Lorain, Ohio—Joseph J. Pavlich, 1 vote. 

Long Island, N. Y.—Charles J. Browne, 1 vote. 
Louisville, Ky.—Jerry P. Thompson, 1 vote. 
Lowell, Mass.—John F. O’Malley, 1 vote. 

Macon, Georgia—J. B. Pate, 1 vote. 

Macomb County, Michigan—Robert Mills, 1 vote. 
Manchester, N. H.—Clifton C. Caldwell, 1 vote. 
Marysville, Calif—James E. Gibbs Jr., 1 vote. 
Marion County, Ind.—Edward T. Windham, 1 vote. 
Marquette County, Mich. Ambrose Airdudi, 1 vote. 
Massillon, Ohio—Austin A. Andrews, 1 vote. 
Marin County, Calif—Thomas A. Rotell, 1 vote. 


McLennan County, Texas—James V. DeGrazier, 1 vote. 


Mercer County, Pa.—Louis Pushar Jr., 1 vote. 


Mercer County, New Jersey—Thomas J. Dunn, 1 vote. 


Mifflin County, Pa.—Smaile Chatak, 1 vote. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Jacob F. Friedrick, 1 vote. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Robert M. Gomsrud, no vote. 
Monroe, Mich.—Herschel Womack, 1 vote. 
Multnomah County, Ore.—Roy C. Hill, 1 vote. 


Muscatine, Iowa—Gerald Bayers, 1 vote. 
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Muskingum County, Ohio—John Rooney, 1 vote. 
Nashua, New Hampshire—Gertrude Pitarys, 1 vote. 

Neenah, Menasha, Wis.—Maurice O’Grady, 1 vote. 
Newburgh, N. Y.—Geraldine Gerald, 1 vote. 

New Haven, Conn.—Vincent J. Sirabella, 1 vote. 

Newport County, R. I—Albert Fournier, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La.—A. P. Stoddard, 1 vote. 

New York City, N. Y.—Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 1 vote. 
Niagara County, N. Y.—Roy B. G. Mort, 1 vote. 

Norfolk County, Mass.—Lawrence J. Thomson, 1 vote. 
Northampton County, Pa.—George M. Schrader, 1 vote. 
Norwick, Conn.—Daniel J. Gallagher, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma County, Okla.—Cline J. House, 1 vote. 

N. Worcester County, Mass.—Thomas Binnall, 1 vote. 
Northern Kentucky, Ky.—Albert P. Blash, 1 vote. 

Northern Westmoreland County, Pa.—Joseph H. Sabel, 1 vote. 
Omaha, Nebr.—Robert J. Danze, 1 vote. 

Ouchita Parish, La.—Robert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

Panama Canal Zone—Howard E. Munro, 1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J.—Sal Masa, 1 vote. 

Pee Dee, South Carolina—Mary B. Cameron, 1 vote. 
Pensacola, Florida—Sabrice Burke, 1 vote. 

Phoenix & Maricopa County, Ariz.—Richard B. Walsh, 1 vote. 
Philadelphia, Penna.—Joseph Blumberg, 1 vote. 

Polk County, Ilowa—Charles L. Davis, 1 vote. 


Portage County, Ohio—Sam Pollock, 1 vote. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Wm. Sorenson, Sr., 1 vote. 
Providence, R. I.—Mary C. Byron, 1 vote. 

Racine, Wis.—Sam Rizzo, 1 vote. 

Reading & Berks County, Penna.—Charles W. Seyfert, 1 vote. 
Red Wing, Minn.—Theodore Webb, 1 vote. 

Roanoke, Va.—John R. MacKenzie, 1 vote. 
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Rockland County, N. Y.—Pat E. Damiani, 1 vote 
Sacramento, Calif—Harry Finks, 1 vote. 

Saint Joseph County, Ind.—Stanley J. Ladd, 1 vote. 
Salina, Kans.—Clem Blangers, 1 vote. 

San Bernardino, Calif—Ed Collins, 1 vote. 

San Diego, Calif—John W. Quimby, 1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif—George W. Johns, 1 vote. 
Saratoga County, N. Y.—Joseph Diliberto, 1 vote. 
Santa Barbara, Calif—Frankie Behan, 1 vote. 
Savannah, Ga.—H. L. McCrorie, 1 vote. 


Scranton-Lackawanna Council, Pa.—William J. McGrath, 1 


vote. 
Shawnee District, Ohio—Emerson T. Pence, 1 vote. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Emil C. Schuette, 1 vote. 


Shreveport, La.—K. G. Flory, 1 vote. 

So. Middlesex, Mass.—Edward T. Sullivan, 1 vote. 
Sonoma County, Calif—Charles Cooper, 1 vote. 
Springfield, IIl—Sam N. Bonansinga, 1 vote. 
Springfield, Ohio—Austin Patton, 1 vote. 
Springfield, Mass—Herman Greenberg, 1 vote. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Joseph P. Clark, 1 vote. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—John Ewaniszyk, 1 vote. 

Toledo, Ohio—Clarence H. Borgelt, 1 vote. 

Topeka, Kan.—Merle E. Worman, 1 vote. 

Tri City, Ill—Edwin Reiske, 1 vote. 
Trumbull.County, Ohio—Henry A. Dively, 1 vote. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—R. H. McConnell, 1 vote. 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio—Harold E. Knapp, 1 vote. 
Venango, Pa.—Amy Ballinger, 1 vote. 

Tulsa, Ohio—Len Yarborough, 1 vote. 

Washtenaw County, Mich.—Barney Hopkins, 1 vote. 
Washington, D. C.—J. C. Turner, 1 vote. 

Wayne County, Ind.—Richard G. Fritzmeier, 1 vote. 
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Wayne County, Mich.—Al Barbour, 1 vote. 
Wayne County, Ohio—Geneva McAdams, 1 vote. 
Vigo County, Ind.—Virgil E. Morris, 1 vote. 
Woodbury County, Iowa—J. B. Mincks, 1 vote. 
Youngstown, Ohio—Al Shipka, 1 vote. 


Local Unions 
520, Philadelphia, Pa.—Thomas F. Malin, 656 votes. 
1794, Cleveland, Ohio—Louis Eiben, 35 votes. 
3017, Charlotte, N. C—John McGivern, 113 votes. 
9049, San Francisco, Calif—Claude H. Jinkerson, 110 votes. 
18032, New York, N. Y.—Milton Weintraub, 600 votes. 
18205, New York, N. Y.—Charles Ribando, 449 votes. 
18671, Cleveland, Ohio—William R. McCourt, 213 votes. 
18887, Philadelphia, Pa—L. J. Weinmann, 1,246 votes. 
19806, Milwaukee, Wis.—Wilbur LeClair, 4,074 votes. 
20665, Baltimore, Md.—Charles B. Corcoran, 129 votes. 
20711, St. Louis, Mo.—Maury E. Rubin, 16 votes. 
21432, Boston, Mass.—Arthur F. Sullivan, 169 votes. 
21538, Blackwell, Okla.—Dale Leen, 808 votes. 
21577, Middletown, Conn.—Salvatore J. Scirpo, 370 votes. 
21664, Syracuse, N. Y.—Frank Galuski, 344 votes. 
21914, Watertown, Mass.—S. A. Percoco, 3,756 votes. 
21920, Newark, N. J.—Thomas Coxson, 521 votes. 
22631, Milwaukee, Wis.—John E. Cudahy, 1,985 votes. 
22636, East Chicago, Ind.—Murray R. Pierce, 1,784 votes. 
23132, Passaic, N. J—Frank Truatt, 568 votes. 
23393, Jersey City, N. J—Adam Mazalewski, 3,112 votes. 
23843, Duluth, Minn.—Jerome Schaller, 12 votes. 
24369, Waterbury, Conn.— John Bellino, 732 votes. 
24411, Bridgeport, Conn.—Samuel R. Volpe, 1,657 votes. 
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24760, Bridgeport, Conn.—Thomas Condon, 670 votes. 
24772, Torrington, Conn.—Edward P. McGrath, 206 votes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler for announcements. 


Convention Officers 


. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the names of the 
following Convention Officers: 


William Owens, President, Dade County Federation of 
Labor, Assistant Secretary. 


E. Logan Kimmel, AFL-CIO, Chief Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Paul Ornburn, Union Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment, Messenger. 


Committee Appointments 


. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler presented the follow- 
ing list of Committee Appointments: 


Committee on Credentials 


Chairman: L. M. Raftery, Painters; L. S. Buckmaster, 
Rubber Workers; W. A. Calvin, Boiler Makers. 


Rules & Order of Business 


Chairman: William Birthright, Barbers; Secretary: Albert 
Whitehouse, Steelworkers; George Smith, NABET; George L. 
Warfel, Special Delivery Messengers; Howard Henson, Stone- 
cutters; J. M. Calhoon, Marine—Engineers ; C. Pagnano, Gran- 
ite Cutters; Louis Hollander, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Charles D. Aquadro, Roofers; Ray Hackney, Communication 
Workers; Harry Sayre, Papermakers & Paperworkers; John 
M. Bishop, Masters, Mates & Pilots; Larry Long, Longshore- 
men. 


Committee on Resolutions 


Chairman: George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; Secretary: 
David J. McDonald, Steelworkers ; Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers ; 
Arnold Zander, State, County & Municipal; James B. Carey, 
IUE; Edward J. Leonard, Plasterers & Cement Masons; Emil 
Rieve, Textile; Anthony J. DeAndrade, Printing Pressmen; 
William C. Birthright, Barbers; William J. Pachler, Utility 
Workers; David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Herman 
D. Kenin, Musicians; A. J. Hayes, Machinists; Ed S. Miller, 
Hotel & Restaurant; A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters; 
R, O, Wellborn, Grain Millers; Elmer Brown, Typographical; 
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Lee Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Walter P. Reuther, Auto- 
mobile; Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing; William Cal- 
vin, Boilermakers; Joseph Curran, Maritime; Joseph Beirne, 
Communication Workers; John J. Lyons, Jr., Iron Workers; 
O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical; Joseph D. Keenan, IBEW; John 
Elliott, Street & Electric Railway; Peter Fosco, Hod Carriers; 
William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; L. M. Raftery, Painters; 
Karl F. Feller, Brewery Workers; Joseph J. Delaney, Operating 
Engineers; John J. Grogan, Marine & Shipbuilding; William 
Peitler, Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers; Richard F. Walsh, 
Stage Employees; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters; James A. 
Suffridge, Retail Clerks; William McFetridge, Building Service; 
Alex Rose, Hatters; R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Council; 
George Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers; Kenneth J. Kelley, 
Massachusetts State Council; Thomas J. Lloyd, Meat Cutters; 
Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime & Gypsum; Thomas L. Pitts, Cali- 
fornia State; John J. McCartin, Plumbers; Pat Greathouse, 
UAW. 


Committee on Executive Council Report 


Chairman: O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical; Secretary: Paul 
Phillips, Papermakers; Michael Fox, Railway Employees De- 
partment; William J. Farson, Newspaper Guild; William A. 
Lazzerini, Molders; Ross D. Blood, Marine & Shipbuilding; 
John O’Hare, Tobacco Workers; George Fecteau, Shoe Work- 
ers; Max Greenberg, Retail, Wholesale; Daniel E. Conway, 
Bakery & Confectionery; Sam Scott, Stone & Allied; Jesse 
Clark, Railroad Signalmen; Eugene E. Frazier, Transport 
Service; E. C. Hallbeck, Post Office Clerks; Joseph McCurdy, 
United Garment Workers; H. E. Gilbert, Locomotive Fire- 
men; Howard Coughlin, Office Employees; C. J. Haggerty, 
Building Trades Department; John F. Burke, Pulp & Sul- 
phite; Hyman Blumberg, Amalgamated Clothing; Russell 
Stephens, Technical Engineers; James M. Roberts, Stove 
Mounters; Luigi Antonini, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Morris 
Pizer, Furniture Workers; Al Hartnett, IUE; Thomas F. 
Murphy, Bricklayers; Edward F. Carlough, Sheet Metal; A. F. 
Hartung, Woodworkers; Howard Holmden, Stage Employees; 
G. X. Barker, IBEW. 


Committee on Appeals 


Chairman: Alex Rose, Hatters; Secretary: John J. Mur- 
phy, Bricklayers; I. W. Abel, Steelworkers; A. J. Bernhardt, 
Railway Carmen; David Fitzmaurice, IUE; Felix C. Jones, 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum; Edward J. Leonard, Operative Plas- 
terers; John I. Rollings, Missouri State; Harry Sayre, Paper- 
makers; Hyman Blumberg, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
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Committee on Constitution 


Chairman: Joseph Beirne, Communication Workers; Sec- 
retary: Gordon M. Freeman, IBEW; Patrick E. Gorman, Meat 
Cutters; Harold C. Crotty, Maintenance of Way; Michael J. 
Quill, Transport Workers; Ralph Helstein, Packinghouse; 
William Tracy, Brick & Clay; Ralph Reiser, Glass & Ceramic 
Workers; W. T. Connell, Photo Engravers; Anthony E. Matz, 
Firemen & Oilers; William D. Buck, Fire Fighters; Frank 
Rosenblum, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Joseph Denny, 
Bookbinders; Sal B. Hoffmann, Upholsterers; Paul Hall, Sea- 
farers; Walter L. Mitchell, Chemical Workers; H. E. Patton, 
Boilermakers; C. W. Sickles, Asbestos Workers; W. P. Ken- 
nedy, Railroad Trainmen; William A. Calvin, Boilermakers; 
A. J. Bernhardt, Railway Carmen; Emil Mazey, Automobile; 
George Baldanzi, United Textile; David Sullivan, Building 
Service; George M. Gibbons, Railway Clerks; Charles Zimmer- 
man, Ladies’ Garment Workers; John Murphy, Bricklayers. 


Committee on State and Local Bodies 


Chairman: Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Secre- 
tary: William Pollock, Textile Workers; Harold C. Hanover*, 
New York State; August Scholle, Michigan State; John J. 
Driscoll, Connecticut State; William J. Maguire, Retail Clerks; 
Harry Van Arsdale, New York City Central Body; Victor 
Bussie, Louisiana State; Elmer Walker, Machinists; Anthony 
Laddis, Mechanics Educational Society; Richard W. Nisley, 
Nebraska State; J. T. Marr, Oregon State; Matthew Guinan, 
Transport Workers; R. B. Kremers, Letter Carriers; E. M. 
Weston, Washington State; Robert S. Ash, Alameda County, 
Calif., Central Body; Jack Weinberger, Hotel & Restaurant 
Workers; Howard Hague, Steelworkers; John Rollings, Mis- 
souri State; Richard Gosser, UAW; Miles C. Stanley, West 
Virginia State; Thomas G. Young, Building Service; Charles 
Marciante, New Jersey State; Steve Federoff, Maritime Union. 
(*Harold Garno, New York State, substituted for Hanover.) 


Committee on Education 


Chairman: Peter Schoemann, Plumbers; Secretary: Nor- 
man Matthews, UAW;Eddie R. Stahl, Aluminum Workers; 
James P. Tahney, Railway Supervisors; Norman Zukowsky, 
Leather Goods & Plastics; Carl J. Megel, Teachers; William 
A. Smallwood, Communication Workers; Charles A. Perlik, 
Newspaper Guild; George Burdon, Rubber Workers; G. R. 
Hathaway, Packingshouse; George M. Parker, Flint Glass; 
T. M. McCormick, Oil, Chemical; James A. Campbell, Govern- 
ment Employees; Andrew Janaskie, Hosiery Workers; George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents; Carl Griepentrog, Allied Indus- 
trial; Lloyd Mashburn, Wire & Metal Lathers; Ray Muehl- 
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hoffer, Metal Polishers; Felix Jones, Cement, Lime & Gypsum; 
James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department; Thomas 
—. Theatrical Stage Employees; George Watkins, Ma- 
chinists. 


Committee on Labels 


Chairman: Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; Secretary: Joseph Lewis, Label Trades Department; 
Lloyd Gilmour, Bill Posters; John Chupka, Textile Workers 
Union; James J. Doyle, Coopers; Arthur Gildea, Brewery 
Workers; Thomas Allen, Elevator Constructors; Joseph A. 
Duffy, Leather Workers; George Miller, Horseshoers; E. L. 
Wheatley, Potters; John E. Mara, Boot & Shoe Workers; 
Madge King, United Garment Workers; Louis Stulberg, La- 
dies’ Garment Workers; Curtis Sims, Bakery & Confectionery ; 
Harry Spodick, Jewelry Workers; John R. Stevenson, Car- 
penters. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the announce- 
ments of the committees. The chairmen of the committees will 
get in touch with the members and there will be announcements 
from time to time on the meetings of these committees. 

I would like Chairman Birthright of the Rules and Order 
Committee who is here to arrange for a meeting of his com- 
mittee at the noon recess today so we can have a report at the 
beginning of the afternoon session and we can proceed to con- 
duct our business under the usual rules and procedures. 


Now, Secretary Schnitzler for some further announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following com- 
munications : 
Dec. 6, 1961 


GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO 
Hotel Americana, Miami Beach, Fla. 


On the occasion of your convention you can be certain that 
we the workers of Israel are following your deliberations with 
deep interest and wish you great success. We are sure that 
under your forceful leadership the millions of members of AFL- 
CIO will continue to move forward and resolve their problems 
in that dynamic way which is an inspiration not only in Amer- 
ica but labor all over the world. A strong united labor move- 
ment in the United States is a major source of assurance and 
encouragement to free labor movements in all free democratic 
countries. We have always deeply appreciated the friendship 
of AFL-CIO for our labor movement and for the State of 
Israel. This close friendship was immeasurably strengthened 
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by your recent visit to Israel when you saw with your own 
eyes the many activities of Histadruth. Together we can work 
toward overcoming the difficulties which threaten freedom 
democracy and a rising standard of living for the working 
masses. Knowing that you and your fellow leaders of the 
AFL-CIO are fully aware of your responsibilities to the world 
it is with great hopes and expectations that we look to your 
convention. 


Please convey to your delegates the best wishes of Histad- 
ruth the General Federation of Labor in Israel for successful 
and fruitful deliberations. 


Aron Becker, Secretary General 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1961 
George Meany: 


Greetings from the member colleges of the United Negro 
College Fund and best wishes for continued success. 


J. Trent Jr. Executive Director 


Paris, France, Dec. 5, 1961 
AFL-CIO Congress: 

International Center of Free Trade Unionists in Exile sends 
its brotherly greetings to the AFL-CIO Congress. Hopes 
that this meeting will help to reinforce the constant fight of 
American Trade Unionism for Social Justice Democracy and 
the right to self determination of all peoples and thanks AFL- 
CIO for its solidarity towards workers oppressed by Soviet 
Imperialism and Colonialism. 


The Executive Committee 


Dakar 
AFL-CIO Convention: 
On occasion your Union Organization Congress Senegal wish 
full success to your work. Fraternally. 


B. A. Abdoulaye 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I just want to announce that the 
members of the Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
will meet on the platform as soon as the platform is cleared 
at the conclusion of the morning session, to meet with Chair- 
man Birthright. 
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SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: President Meany has al- 
ready asked that you all stay in your seats until President 
Kennedy leaves the Convention Hall. Once he leaves, we would 
like to have you clear out as quickly as possible so the hotel 
staff can remove the chairs and set up the tables for this after- 


noon’s session. 

The International Union identifying signs will be ready for 
you at the registration desk in the lobby this afternoon at 
about 2:00 o’clock. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Due to the efficiency of the local 


committee and the cooperation of Brother Schnitzler and 
others, we are about four minutes ahead of schedule. 


Escort Committee for President Kennedy 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce that I 
have appointed the following committee to escort the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the platform: 


Vice President George M. Harrison 
Vice President O. A. Knight 
Vice President David Dubinsky 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and gentlemen, the escort 
committee will now bring in the President of the United 
States. 

...The President of the United States was escorted to the 
speaker’s rostrum. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


HONORABLE JOHN F. KENNEDY 
President of the United States 


Mr. Meany, Reverend Clergy, Governor Bryant, gentlemen, 
ladies: It is warmer here today than it was yesterday. 


I want to express my pleasure at this invitation as one 
whose work and continuity of employment is dependent in part 
upon the union movement. I want to say that I have been on 
the job training for about 11 months and feel that I have some 
seniority rights in this matter. 


I am delighted to be with you and with the Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg. 


I was up in New York stressing physical fitness, and in 
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line with that, Arthur went over with a group to Switzerland 
to climb some of the mountains there. They all got up about 
5:00, and he was in bed. He got up to join them later, and 
when they all came back at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, he did 
not come back with them. So they sent out search parties. 
There was no sign that afternoon and night, and the next day 
the Red Cross went out. They went around and called, “Gold- 
berg, Goldberg, it is the Red Cross.” And a voice came down 
from the mountain, “I gave at the office.” 


Those are the liberties you can take with members of the 
Cabinet. 


It is a pleasure to be with you here. This is an important 
anniversary for all of us, the 20th anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 
I suppose really the only two dates that most people remember 
where they were was Pearl Harbor and the death of Franklin 
Roosevelt. We face entirely different challenges on this Pearl 
Harbor Day. In may ways the challenges are more serious 
and in a sense long-reaching, because I do not think that any 
of us had any doubt in those days that the United States would 
survive and prevail and our strength increase. 


Now we are face to face in a most critical time, with 
challenges all around the world; and you in the labor move- 
ment bear a heavy responsibility. I occasionally read articles 
by those who say that the labor movement has fallen into 
dark days. I do not believe that. And I would be very dis- 
tressed if it were true. 


One of the great qualities about the United States, which 
I do not think people who are not in the labor movement realize, 
is what a great asset for freedom the American labor move- 
ment represents, not only here, but all around the world. 


It is no accident that Communists concentrate their at- 
tention on the trade union movement. They know that the 
working people are frequently left out; that in many areas 
of the world they have no one to speak for them. And the 
Communists mislead them and say that they will protect their 
rights. So many go along. But in the United States, because 
we have had a strong free labor movement, the working people 
of this country have not felt that they were left out; and as 
long as the labor movement is strong and as long as it is 
committed to freedom, then I think that freedom in this coun- 
try is strengthened. 


So I would hope that every American, whether he is on 
one side of the bargaining table or the other, whether he is 
in a wholly different sphere of life, would recognize that the 
strength of the free American labor movement is vital to the 
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maintenance of freedom in this country and all around 
the world. 


I am delighted that there are here today, I understand, 
nearly 150 trade union leaders from nearly 32 countries all 
around the world. I believe that one of the great assets this 
country has is the influence which this labor movement can 
promote around the world in demonstrating what a free trade 
union movement can do. 


I hope that they will go back from this meeting recognizing 
that in the long run a strong labor movement is essential to 
the maintenance of democracy in their country. 


It is no accident that there has not been a strike in the 
Soviet Union for 30, 35 or 40 years. Communists who in 
Latin America, Africa, or Asia say that they represent the 
people cannot possibly under any rule of reason or debate say 
that a labor movement is free when it is not able to express 
its rights not only in relationship to the employer, but also 
to speak out and recognize the limitations of governmental 
power. 


We are not omniscient, we are not all powerful. This is 
a free society, and management and labor and the farmer and 
the citizen have their rights. We did not give them their rights 
in government; and I hope that those who go from this hall 
to Latin America, to Europe, to Africa, will recognize that 
we believe in freedom and in progress; that we believe that 
freedom is not an end in itself, but that freedom can bring 
material abundance and prosperity. 


I want you to know that I consider this meeting of the 
house of labor vital to the interests of this country and the 
cause of freedom in the coming days. 


What unites labor, what unites this country, is far more 
important than those things on which we may disagree. So, 
gentlemen and ladies, you are not only leaders of your union, 
but you occupy positions of responsibility as citizens of the 
United States. Therefore, I felt it most appropriate to come 
here today and talk with you. 


First, I want to express my appreciation to you for several 
things. I appreciate the effort that those of you who repre. 
sent the interests of men and women who work at our missile 
plants have lived up to. The no-strike pledge at our missile 
and space sites has made an appreciable difference in the 
progress that we are making in these areas. And the country 
appreciates the effort you are making. 


Secondly, we have for the first time a Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management policies which for 
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did not break up as a predecessor did on the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935, but instead meets month by month in 
an attempt to work out and develop economic policies which 
will permit this country to go forward under conditions of full 
employment. I want to thank you for the cooperation you 
have given this great effort. 


Third, as I said, I want to thank the labor movement for 
what it is doing abroad in strengthening free labor move- 
ments, and I urge you to redouble your efforts. The hope of 
freedom in these countries rests to a great extent with the 
labor movement. We do not want to leave the people of some 
countries a choice between placing their destiny in the hands 
of the few who hold most of the property, and on the other 
side the Communist movement. We do not offer them that 
choice. We want them to have the instruments of freedom 
to protect themselves and provide for progress in their coun- 
try. And a strong free labor movement can do it. I hope you 
will concentrate your attention in the next 12 months in that 
area in Latin America and all around the world. 


The fact is that the Prime Minister of the Congo, Mr. 
Adoula, who has been a strong figure for freedom, came out 
of the labor movement. And that is happening in country 
after country. This is a great opportunity and responsibility 
for all of us to continue to work together. 


And finally, I want to take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to the AFL-CIO for the support that it gave in the 
passage of our legislative program in the last session of the 
Congress. We did not always agree on every tactic. We may 
not have achieved every goal, but we can take some satis- 
faction in the fact that we did make progress toward the 
$1.25 minimum wage, that we expanded the coverage for the 
first time in 20 years, that we did pass the best housing act 
since 1949; that we did finally, after two presidential vetoes 
in the last four years, pass a bill providing assistance to those 
areas suffering from chronic unemployment; that we did pass 
a long-range water pollution bill; that we did pass increased 
social security benefits, a lowering of the retirement age 
under social security from 65 to 62 for men; temporary un- 
employment compensation and aid to dependent children. And 
we are coming back in January and we are going to start 
again. 


The gross national product has climbed since the first quar- 
ter of this year from $500 billion to an estimated $540 billion 
in the last quarter. And it is a pleasure for me to say that the 
November employment figures received this morning show 
not only 2 million more people working than were working 
in February, but we now have an all-time high for November, 
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67,349, 000 people working. But more importantly, unlike the 
usual seasonal run in November, which ordinarily provides for 
an increase of unemployment of about half a million, we have 
now brought the figure for the first time below the seven per- 
cent where it has hovered down to 6.1 percent, and we are 
going to get it lower. 


I would not claim we have achieved full recovery on a 
permanently high growth rate of which we are capable. Since 
the recession of 58 from which we only partially recovered 
in going into the recession of 1960, too many men and women 
have been idle for too long a time. And our first concern must 
still be with those unable to get work. 


Unemployment compensation must be placed on a per- 
manent rational basis of nationwide standards, and even more 
importantly those who are older and retired must be per- 
mitted under a system of social security to get assistance 
and relief from the staggering cost of their medical bills. 


The time has come in the next session of Congress to face 
the fact that our elder citizens do need these benefits, that 
their needs cannot be adequately met in any other way, and 
that every member of Congress should have the opportunity 
to go on record up or down on this question. And I believe 
when it comes to the floor, as I believe it must, they are go- 
ing to vote it up and through before they adjourn in July 
or August. 


There are six areas that I believe need our attention if 
the manpower budget is to be balanced. 


First, we must give special attention to the problems of 
our younger people. Dr. Conant’s recent report only high- 
lighted a fact with which all of you are familiar, and that is 
the problem of those who drop out of school before they are 
finished because of hardships in their homes, inadequate 
motivation and counseling, or whatever it may be, and then 
drift without being able to find a decent job. And this falls 
particularly heavily on the young men and women who are 
of our minority groups. 


In addition to that, 26 million young people will be crowd- 
ing into the labor market in the next ten years. This can be a 
tremendous asset because we have many tasks that require 
their talents. 


But today there are already one million young Americans 
under the age of 25 who are both out of school and out of work. 
Millions of others are leaving school before completing their 
educations, destined to fall into a pattern of being untrained, 
unskilled, and eventually and frequently unemployed. It is for 
these reasons that I have asked the Congress to pass a new 
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Youth Employment Opportunities Act—to guide these youth- 
ful hands so that they can make a life for themselves. 


Equally important, if our young people are to be well trained 
—and skilled labor is going to be needed in the coming years— 
and if they are to be inspired to finish their studies, the 
Federal Government must meet its responsibilities in the field 
of education. I am not satisfied if my particular community 
has a good school. I want to make sure that every child in 
this country has an opportunity for a good education. 


Thomas Jefferson once said, “If you expect a country to be 
ignorant and free, you expect what never was and never will be.” 


It is not enough that our own home town have a good school. 
We want the United States as a country to be among the fore- 
most and its children among the best educated in the world. 
Let us invest in our youth. 


Secondly, we need a program to train and re-train unem- 
ployed or under-employed workers in new skills and in new 
positions. All of you who live so close to this problem know 
what happens when technology changes. Industries move out. 
The men are left. I have seen it happen in my own state of 
Massachusetts, where textile workers who are unemployed are 
unable to find work, even with new electronic plants going up 
all around them. We want to make sure that our workers are 
able to take advantage of the new jobs that must inevitably 
come as new technological changes come in the 1960’s. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that re-training deserves the attention of this 
Congress in the coming session. 


The third group uiring our attention consists of our 
minority citizens. All of you know that the statistics of those 
who are first discharged and last to be re-hired often show they 
are among those who are members of our minority groups. 
We want everyone to have a chance, regardless of their race 
or color, to have an opportunity to make a life for themselves 
and for their families, to get a decent education so that they 
have a fair chance to compete and then be judged by what is 
in here (indicating heart) and not what is on the outside. The 
American Labor Movement has been identified with this cause, 
and I know that it will be in the future. We are making a great 
effort to make sure that all of those who secure Federal con- 
tracts—and there are billions of dollars spent each year by 
the Federal Government on such contracts—will give fair op- 
portunity to all of our citizens to participate in that work. 


Fourth, we want to provide opportunities for plant re-invest- 
ment. One of the matters which is of concern in maintaining 
our economy now is the fact that we do not have as much re- 
investment in our plans as we did, for example, in 1955, 1956 
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and 1957, and we want this economy and this rate of growth to 
increase and be continuous. I believe that we have to give as 
much incentive as possible to provide re-investment in plants, 
which makes work, and will keep our economy moving ahead. 
Therefore I have suggested a tax credit, which I am hopeful 
the American Labor Movement has placed on its list of those 
matters that it will support, and that it will consider this 
proposal as a method of stimulating the economy, so that this 
recovery does not run out of gas 12 months or 18 months 
from now, as the 1958 and 1959 recovery did in 1960, after 
the recession of 1958. 

Fifth, to add to our arsenal of built-in stabilizers so that we 
can keep our economy moving ahead, it is my intention to ask 
Congress at the next session for standby authority, somewhat 
along the lines of the bill introduced by Senator Clark of Penn- 
sylvania, to make grants in aid to communities for needed public 
works when our unemployment begins to mount and our econ- 
omy begins to slow down. 

Sixth and finally, we must expand our job opportunities by 
stimulating our trade abroad. I know that this is a matter to 
which the Labor Movement has given a good deal of attention. 
Mr. Meany made an outstanding speech on this matter several 
weeks ago. This is a matter of concern to this administration. 
I am sure you wonder why we are placing so much emphasis 
in this area, and I should like to say why we are, very briefly. 
First, this country must maintain a favorable balance of trade 
or suffer severely from the point of view of financial security. 
We sell abroad now nearly $5 billion more than we import, but 
unfortunately that $5 billion goes abroad in order to maintain 
the national security requirements of the United States. We 
spend $3 billion of that in order to keep our troops overseas. 
It costs us nearly $700 million to $800 million to keep our 
division in Western Germany and $300 million to keep our 
troop establishments in France, and what is true in France and 
Germany, which are outposts of our commitments, is true in 
other areas. So, if we are not able to maintain a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, then, of course, we will have to do as the British 
have had to do. We shall have to begin to bring our troops back, 
and lay the way open for other actions. This is a matter 
which involves very greatly our security, and unless you believe 
the United States should retreat to our own hemisphere and 
forego our commitments abroad, then you can share with me 
my concern about what will happen if that balance of trade 
begins to drop. 

The problems that we face have been intensified by the 
development of the common market. This is our best market 
for manufactured products. What I am concerned about is that 
we want to keep moving our trade into those areas. Otherwise 
what we will find is that American capital, which cannot place 
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its goods in that market, will decide, as they are doing now, 
to build their plants in Western Europe. Then they hire West- 
ern European workers. You suffer, the country suffers, and the 
balance of payments suffers. This is a matter of great import- 
ance to you and to all America. It is, for example, of the 
greatest importance to American farmers. They sell $2 bil- 
lion of agricultural commodities to Western Europe. We bring 
in $80 million of agricultural commodities from Western Europe. 
In other words, we make almost $2 billion of our foreign ex- 
change from the sale of agricultural commodities, and yet West- 
ern Europe has great agricultural resources which are increas- 
ing; we are going to find it increasingly difficult unless we 
are able to negotiate from a position of strength with them. 


So this matter is important. The purpose of this discussion 
is to increase employment. The purpose of this discussion is to 
strengthen the United States, and it is a matter which deserves 
our most profound attention. Are we going to export our goods, 
our crops, or are we going to export our capital? That is the 
question we are now facing, and I know that those of you 
who have been concerned about this problem know it to be a 
major problem. 

Last year, 1960, we invested abroad $1,700 million, and we 
took in from our investments abroad $2,300 million, which 
sounded like it was a pretty good exchange. But if you analyze 
those figures you will see that we took in from the underdevel- 
oped world, which needs capital, $1,300 million and we sent out 
capital for reinvestment in the amount of $200 million. Yet 
this is an area that needs investment. While in Western Europe 
we sent out $1,500 million and took in $1 billion. If this trend 
should continue, and more and more Western Europe becomes 
the object of American investment, it affects us all and affects 
the people who work with you. We are attempting to repeal 
those tax privileges which make it particularly attractive for 
American capital to invest in Western Europe. 


We passed laws in the days of the Marshall Plan, when we 
wanted American capital over there, and as a result there 
are provisions in the tax laws which make it good business 
to go over there. We wanted to be fair. We have stated that 
we are not putting in exchange control, which we will not. We 
recommended in January the passage of a bill which would 
lessen the tax privileges of investing in Western Europe, and 
which would have given us $250 million in revenue in balance 
of payments. The tax privileges, or the attention given to them, 
should be in the underdeveloped world, where we have been 
taking capital out and not putting it in, and not in Western 
Europe, where the capital is sufficient, and where it does not 
serve a great national purpose. 

So this is a matter of concern for all of us and it is a mat- 
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ter that we must consider in the coming months. The com- 
mon market is a tremendous market. It has more people than 
we do. Its rate of growth is twice ours. Its rate of income 
about three-fifths of ours. Some day it may be equal to ours. 
This is of great importance not only to them but to us. The 
United States, Western Europe, South America, and Japan to- 
gether are a great bulwark of freedom which represents one 
of the most hopeful signs since 1945. It is one place where the 
free world can be on the offensive. I am anxious that the 
United States play its proper role and protect the interests 
of our people and advance the cause of freedom. I ask the 
careful consideration of the American labor movement in this 
area. 

One of the problems which we have to recognize is that 
those who have been affected by imports have received no 
protection at all for a number of years from the United States 
Government. When I was a Senator in 1954 I introduced pro- 
posed legislation to provide assistance to those industries 
which are hard hit by imports. I am going to recommend in 
January a program which I hope the Congress will pass, which 
will provide a recognition of the national responsibility in the 
period of transition for those industries and people who may 
be adversely affected. I am optimistic about the future of 
this country. This is a great country, with energetic people 
and I believe that the people of this country and of the world 
really want freedom and wish to live their own lives and plan 
their own destinies. I am hopeful that we can be associated 
with that movement. I am hopeful that you will continue to 
meet your responsibilities to your people as well as to the 
country. I hope that we can maintain a viable economy here 
with full employment. I am hopeful that we can be competi- 
tive here and around the world. I am hopeful that manage- 
ment and labor will recognize their responsibility to permit 
us to compete, that those of you who are in the area of wage 
negotiations will recognize the desirability of maintaining as 
stable prices as possible and that in the area of productivity 
and stable prices your negotiations will take adequate calcula- 
tion and account of this need for us to maintain a balance of 
trade in our favor. In the long run, it is in the interest of 
your own workers. 

Let me repeat, if we cannot maintain the balance of trade 
in our favor, which now is $5 billion and, indeed, increase it, 
then this country is going to face most serious problems. In 
the last three years, even though the balance of trade in our 
favor has been $5 billion, we have lost $5 billion in gold, and 
if this trend should go on year after year, then the United 
States, as I have said will have to make adjustments, which 
will be extremely adverse to the cause of freedom around the 
world. The solution rests with increasing our export trade, 
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with remaining competitive with our businesses selling abroad, 
finding new markets, and keeping our people working at 
home and around the world. 


And it is a fact that the six countries of the common mar- 
ket who face the problem that we now face have had in the 
last four years full employment and an economic growth twice 
ours. Even a country which had staggering economic prob- 
lems a decade ago—Italy—has been steadily building its gold 
balance, has been cutting down its unemployment, and mov- 
ing ahead twice what we have over the last four years. 


So what I am talking about is an opportunity, not a bur- 
den. This is a chance to move the United States forward in 
the 1960’s, not only in the economics sphere, but also to make 
a contribution to the cause of freedom. 


I have come to Miami to ask your help, as on other occa- 
sions other Presidents of the United States, from Woodrow 
Wilson through Roosevelt and Truman, have come to the AFL 
and the CIO, and each time each organization has said, “Yes.” 
Thank you. 


(Standing ovation). 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Mr. President, it is quite obvious 
from your remarks here this morning, on a wide range of sub- 
jects, that you have a tremendous understanding of the prob- 
lems which deeply trouble and concern the American trade 
union movement. I am not going to restate any of those 
things. We are all familiar with them. I am just going to 
say that we are delighted that we have a Chief Executive in 
the White House who understands the ideals and the aspira- 
tions of our people, where the real welfare of our people is 
concerned, and merely say to you, “Don’t worry about us. We 
will cooperate 1,000 percent.” 

(President Kennedy was escorted from the convention hall 
by the Escort Committee previously appointed). 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I remind the delegates from the 
international unions when they return here this afternoon the 
hall will be set up in the traditional table style that we have 
used for many years, and the identification cards of interna- 
tional unions will be available at the registration desk out in 
the lobby. They can get them before they come in. 

I also remind the members of the Rules and Order Commit- 
tee to meet at the platform when the session is over. 


In order to give time for the hall to be set up again, we 
will reconvene these sessions at 2:45 this afternoon. 


. .. At 12:25 o’clock, P.M., the convention recessed until 
2:45 o’clock, P.M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Thursday, December 7, 1961 


The convention reconvened at 2:50 o’clock P. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I stress to those delegates 
who had some difficulty in getting in here around 10 o’clock 
this morning that the entire physical arrangements for this 
morning’s session were under the control of the security 
agencies of the government who are responsible for the per- 
sonal security and safety of the President. 


Of course, we cooperated with them, and I want to say 
they were as cooperative as they could be. But they had 
charge of all of the arrangements and they practically told us 
where every chair was to be placed in this hall, and due to 
the tremendous crowd, I understand that some of our dele- 
gates had difficulty getting in at the beginning of the ses- 
sion this morning. I regret that very much, but I am sure 
you can understand the tremendous responsibilities that are 
placed on those in Washington connected with the Secret 
Service to protect the health and the life of the President, that 
they must have rather detailed arrangements and sometimes 
they do work to the discomfort of our people. 


However, I think that the session went off with a minimum 
of discomfort or annoyance to our people, and I just wanted 
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to let you know that, as far as the staff was concerned, they 
tried in every way to make entrance and exit to the hall as 
easy as possible. But under the circumstances, with the tre- 
mendous crowd, it was not possible for people to get in and 
out as easily as they normally would. 


At this time, I would like to call on the Chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business for a report. 


Report of Rules and Order of Business Committee 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BIRTHRIGHT: Mr. President 
and delegates, the Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
for this convention is now ready to report. Secretary White- 
house will read the report. 

. . . Committee Secretary Whitehouse submitted the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of the committee: 


Pursuant to Section 9 of Article IV of the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO, the Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
recommends that the following rules and order of business be 
oe by the Third Constitutional Convention of the 
A ‘ 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order at 10:00 
A.M. and remain in session until 12:30, reconvening at 2:00 
P.M. and remain in session until 5:00 P.M. on Thursday and 
Friday this week. There will be no convention sessions on 
Saturday or Sunday of the first week. On Monday of the 
second week, and every day following that is necessary to 
complete the work of the convention, the convention shall be 
called to order at 9:30 A.M. and remain in session until 12:30, 
reconvening at 2:00 P.M. and remain in session until 5:00 P.M. 

Rule 2. If a delegate while speaking be called to order, he 
shall, at the request of the chair, take his seat until the ques- 
tion of order is decided. 

Rule 3. No delegate shall speak more than once on the 
same question until all who desire to speak on that question 
shall have been heard, nor more than twice on the same ques- 
tion except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. Should two or more delegates rise at the same time 
to speak, the chair shall decide who is entitled to the floor. 

Rule 5. When a motion to table is made the motion shall 
not be put until the introducer of the original motion is given 
an opportunity to speak on the question. 

Rule 6. No delegate shall interrupt another in his remarks, 
except to raise a point of order. 

Rule 7. A motion shall not be open for discussion until it 
has been seconded and stated from the chair. 
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Rule 8. A motion to lay on the table shall not be debatable 
except as limited by Robert’s Rules of Order. When such a 
motion is made and amendments are pending to the original 
motion before the convention, the motion to table shall apply 
to the amendment or amendments, and it shall require a new 
motion to table the original motion. 

Rule 9. A motion to reconsider shall not be entertained un- 
less made by a delegate who voted with the majority on the 
original question, and shall require a majority vote. 

Rule 10. No motion or resolution shall be voted upon until 
the mover or introducer has had an opportunity to speak upon 
it if he or she so desires. 

Rule 11. A roll call on any question before the conven- 
tion shall be called upon the request of 30 per cent of the dele- 
gates present. 

Rule 12. When a roll call has been taken and all delegates 
present have had an opportunity to record their votes, the 
ballot shall be declared closed. 

Rule 13. When a roll call has been ordered no adjournment 
shall take place until the result has been announced. 

Rule 14. The convention shall be governed by Roberts’ 
Rules of Order on all matters not herein provided for. 

Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the signature of the 
introducer and the title of the organization he represents and 
shall be submitted in triplicate form. 

Rule 16. The reports of committees shall be subject to 
amendments and substitutes from the floor of the convention, 
the same as other motions and resolutions. 

Rule 17. When a question is pending before the convention 
no motion shall be in order except to adjourn, to refer, for the 
the previous question, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone for 
a certain time, to divide or amend, which motions shall have 
preference in the order named. 

Rule 18. The regular order of business for the fourth con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO shall be as follows: 


1. Report on credentials submitted by the Committee on 
Credentials. 


2. Approval of rules and order of business submitted by 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 


3. Report of convention committees. 
4. Election of officers. 
5. Adjournment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WHITEHOUSE: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
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Rules and Order of Business, I move the adoption of the rules 
just read in your presence. 


. The motion was seconded and duly carried. 


Escort Committee for Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Tomorrow morning the Secretary 
of Labor will address this convention. 

I would like to appoint the following delegates as commit- 
tee to escort the Secretary of Labor to the platform: Delegate 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Am- 
erica; William Pollock, Textile Workers of America, and Dele- 
gate James Suffridge of the Retail Clerks. 


Escort Committee for Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Tomorrow afternoon Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt will be here in connection with the ceremony on 
Labor’s March on Cancer, the campaign which we have under 
way to raise $1 million. I would like to appoint the following 
committee as a committee to escort Mrs. Roosevelt to the plat- 
form: Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers, James Carey of 
the IUE, and Delegate Richard Walsh of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees. 


Escort Committee for Mr. Frank B. Ellis 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The head of the Office of Emerg- 
ency Planning, Mr. Frank B. Ellis, will be here tomorrow to 
address this convention. I would like to appoint the following 
escort committee to bring him to the platform: Delegate Joe 
Keenan, Electrical Workers; Delegate Joseph Beirne, of the 
Communication Workers, and Victor Bussie of the Louisiana 
State AFL-CIO. 


Escort Committee for Commander Charles L. Bacon 
of the American Legion 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Also the Committee to escort the 
Commander of The American Legion, Mr. Charles L. Bacon, 
who will address us tomorrow: Delegate Al Hayes of the Ma- 
chinists, Delegate Karl Feller of the Brewery Workers, and 
Delegate William Calvin of the Boiler Makers. 

We will now have Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read some 
announcements. 

Late Resolutions 

SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: In accordance with Article 
IV, Section 5, of the Constitution these resolutions were re- 
ceived late. The organizations introducing these resolutions 
have met in convention within 30 days prior to the opening 
of this convention. 
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. 73—Contracting Out Work—Industrial Union Depart- 


ment. 


. 74—Situs Picketing—Industrial Union Department. 
. 75—Internal Disputes—Industrial Union Department. 
. 76—Missile Sites and Davis-Bacon—Industrial Union 


Department. 


. 77—Sheet Metal Workers Raid at Carrier Corporation 


—Industrial Union Department. 


. 78—Program for Full Employment—lIndustrial Union 


Department. 


. 79—Boulewarism—Industrial Union Department. 
. 80—Renewal of Television and Radio Licenses to Com- 


panies Convicted of Anti-Trust Violations— 
Industrial Union Department. 


. 81—Manpower Development and Training—Industrial 


Union Department. 


. 82—National Planning Agency—Industrial Union 


Department. 


. 83—Wages and Productivity—Industrial Union 


Department. 


. 84—Civil Rights—Industrial Union Department. 
. 85—Housing—Industrial Union Department. 
. 86—Creating Job Opportunities by Reducing Work 


Time—lIndustrial Union Department. 


. 87—Unemployment Compensation—Industrial Union 


Department. 


. 88—Consumer Protection in the Drug and Pharmaceu- 


tical Industry—Industrial Union Department. 


. 89—Labor and FCC—lIndustrial Union Department. 
. 90—International Fair Labor Standards—Industrial 


Union Department. 


. 91—Pension Reinsurance—Industrial Union Depart- 


ment. 


. 92—Health Care for the Aged—Industrial Union 


Department. 


. 93—Amendment of Section 302 of Taft-Hartley Act— 


Building and Construction Trades Department. 


. 94—-Reaffiliation of Teamsters—Building and Con- 


struction Trades Department. 


. 95—Labor Management Legislation—Industrial Union 


Department. 
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No. 96—Migratory and Seasonal Agricultural Workers— ti 
Industrial Union Department. : h 
No. 97—Organizing—Industrial Union Department. : 3 
No. 98—Aid to Organization—Industrial Union Depart- . ol 
ment. g 
No. 99—Amendment of Article III, Section 3 of the AFL- : al 


CIO Constitution—Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


No. 100—Union Label Week—Union Label and Service 
Trades Department. 
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to the proper committees. 


A 
No. 101—Participation in Union Industries Show—Union 
Label and Service Trades Department. ” 
No. 102—Support of Metal Trades Department Position Re ™ 
Bureau Ships Instructions—Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. H 
No. 103—Six Per Cent Differential—Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. ‘ Al 
No. 104—Bi-Weekly Pay—Metal Trades Department. e 
No. 105—Closing of Naval Weapons Plant—Metal Trades Ui 
Department. 
No. 106—Moving of Industry—-Metal Trades Department. of 
No. 107—Commending Officers of AFL-CIO—Metal Trades i 
Department. of 
All of these come from departments that met within the ; 
30-day limit and are before the convention. * Ww 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Those resolutions automatically i 
are received under the Constitution and they will be referred £ Ur 
I 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING UNANIMOUS CONSENT : We 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Under Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 10 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, the following 
resolutions require unanimous consent of the convention. These cal 
resolutions were referred to the Executive Council, which in turn 
has recommended their acceptance by the convention: 


No. 108—“Sweat Equity” in F.H.A.—By United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada; Operative Na 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of 
the United States and Canada; International Union of Wood, 7, 
Wire and Metal Lathers; Hod Carriers, Building and Common ish 
Laborers Union of America; International Brotherhood of Elec- Lo 
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trical Workers; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America; Sheet Metal Workers International Associ- 
ation; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; International Union 
of Elevator Constructors; United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America; International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers; and International Association of Heat 
and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 


No. 109—Consolidation of Fire and Police Departments— 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 

No. 110—Salary Standards for Fire Fighters—International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

No. 111—Denial of Constitutional Rights to Trade Union- 
ists in the South—Textile Workers Union of America. 

No. 112—Full Fashion Hosiery—American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. 

No. 113—Repeal of Landrum Griffin—New York State 
AFL-CIO. 


No. 114—CARE—Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the 
United States and Canada. 


No. 115—Trade with China—International Woodworkers 
of America. 

No. 116—Elimination of Polio—Communications Workers 
of America. 


No. 117—Foreign Policy and World Peace — Transport 
Workers Union of America. 


No. 118—Federal Labor Legislation—Transport Workers 
Union of America. 


No. 119—Condemning McClellan Bill S-2361—Transport 
Workers Union of America. 


No. 120—Labor Day—Transport Workers Union of America. 


No. 121—Labor Unions and Anti-Trust Laws—Communi- 
cations Workers of America. 

No. 122—National Bargaining for [LA—International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

No. 123—Increase Unemployment Compensation — Inter- 
National Longshoremen’s Association. 


No. 124—Repeal Waterfront Commission Compact—Abol- 
ish Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor—International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 
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No. 125—Railroad Rates — International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

No. 126—Training and Relocating of Workers Displaced by 
Automation—International Longshoremen’s Association. 


No. 127—Shorter Work Week—New York State AFL-CIO. 
No. 128—Occupational Safety—New York State AFL-CIO. 


No. 129 — Access Roads — International Woodworkers of 
America. 


No. 130 — Disarmament — International Woodworkers of 
America. 


No. 131—Resources—Recreation—International Woodwork- 
ers of America. 

No. 132—Building Codes—International Woodworkers of 
America. 

No. 133—Shorter Work Week—International Woodworkers 
of America. 

No. 134—State and Local Central Body Affiliation—Okla- 
homa State AFL-CIO; Wisconsin State AFL-CIO; Ohio AFL- 
CIO; Omaha Central Labor Union; New Mexico State AFL- 
CIO; West Virginia Labor Federation; Washtenaw County 
(Michigan) AFL-CIO Council. 


No. 135—Payments Due Welfare and Pension Plans A Pri- 
~ Under the Bankruptcy Act — Amalgamated Clothing 
orkers. 


No. 136—South Africa—National Maritime Union. 


Resolution No. 64 in the resolution pamphlet should also 
show the International Association of Machinists and the Penn- 
sylvania AFL-CIO as sponsors. 


These resolutions require the unanimous consent of the 
convention, and it is recommended by the Executive Council 
that they be accepted by the convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the reading of the title 
to those resolutions, consideration of which requires unanimous 
consent. The recommendation of the subcommittee of the 
Executive Council is that they receive unanimous consent. Is 
there any objection to the introduction of the resolutions? 
Hearing none, they will be printed and referred to the proper 
committee. 


Request for Withdrawal of Resolution No. 63 and Change 
of Sponsors of Resolution No. 64 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: The Wis- 
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consin State AFL-CIO; Ohio AFL-CIO; New Mexico State 
AFL-CIO; and Omaha Central Labor Union should be deleted 
as sponsors of Resolution No. 64. 


Delegates Russell M. Stephens and Henry W. Nelson; Amer- 
ican Federation of Technical Engineers, request withdrawal of 
Resolution No. 63, Protecting Jurisdiction of American Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the request for the 
withdrawal of the resolution and the change. Is there any ob- 
jection? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


Resolutions Not Recommended for Approval 


SECRETARY - TREASURER SCHNITZLER: The _sub- 
committee of the Executive Council does not recommend ap- 
proval of the following late resolutions, inasmuch as the subject 
matter is included in resolutions already submitted: 


Repeal of “Right-to-Work” Provisions in Taft-Hartley Law 
—International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Daily Labor Newspaper—New York State AFL-CIO. 

Labor Unity—Quad City Federation of Labor. 

We do not recommend the acceptance of these resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Therefore, those resolutions, which 
require only one single objection from any delegate to be not 
considered, will not be received. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: We have 
four supplemental reports of the Executive Council. The first 
is on the merger of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
and the National Postal Transport Association. 


The second one is on the merger of the International Glove 
Workers Union of America with Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. 

The third one is “Right-to-Work” laws. 

The fourth one is on an Economic and Legislative Confer- 
ence. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The supplemental reports of the 
council will appear in the record of today’s proceedings and 
will, of course, be referred to the proper committees for con- 
sideration. 


I will ask Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler to announce some 
committee changes. 


Committee Changes 
SECRETARY - TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Norman 
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Blumberg, Philadelphia Council, is appointed to the State and 
Local Bodies Committee; sr 
al 
Mort Brandenberg to the Committee on Constitution. m 
Substitute the name of Wes Taylor for Joseph Denny, who be 
is not here yet, to the Committee on Constitution. ye 
Harold Garno, New York Council, is to be substituted for in 
Harold Hanover on the Committee on State and Local Bodies. - 
PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to pre- ro 
sent to the delegates a representative of the British Trades in 
Union Congress. As you know, we started to exchange dele- Cli 
gates between the American trade union movement and the th 
British Government back in 1895, and this custom has been 
carried on ever since. This brother is the President of the ] 
Health Service Employees Union of Great Britain. He was iat 
the Chairman of the General Council of the British Trade ns 
Union Congress in 1959 to 1960. He has been active in local mm 
government affairs for many years. He was elected President m 
of his own local union in 1927 and re-elected every year. He 
has been a member of the government-appointed committee ice 
which reviews the economic and financial problems of pro- He 
viding for old age. He was a member of the Royal Commis- pe 
sion which engaged in the certification and detention of 
mental patients. He is a member of the Council of Organiza- ; 
tion and Methods which is to advise on the measure for im- ; thi 
proving efficiency in the National Health Service in England ; fir 
and Wales. > 
With a great deal of pleasure I present to you Brother the 
Claude Bartlett, representing as a fraternal delegate the Brit- era 
ish Trades Union Congress. ten 
CLAUDE BARTLETT 
Fraternal Delegate, British Trades Union Congress wh 
Mr. President, the British Trades Union Congress has al- He 
ways been delighted to receive representatives of the AFL-CIO to . 
at its annual Convention and equally pleased to accept your th | 
organization’s kind invitation to visit your Convention. It was the 
my personal pleasure to receive your representatives, Mr. . 
David McDonald, and Mr. Lee Minton during my own year ne 
of chairmanship of the TCU, and I was equally pleased when int 
the delegates at our Convention elected me with my colleague, aa 
Mr. Webber, to come to this impressive gathering of the , 
leading representatives of American trade unionism. The rioc 
word “fraternal” is wisely chosen—it was first used as long pro 
ago as 1894 and the friendship that was marked by an ex- inde 
change of delegates in that year has grown and flourished ern 
during the years. The 
68 
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I have listened already with great care to all who have 
spoken with such competence on the affairs of your movement 
and I know that before I go home again I shall hear much 
more that will enrich my knowledge of the way your move- 
ment tackles the many problems that confront it. It would 
be impertinent of me to comment on your business but I hope 
you may care to hear a little of some of the issues which are 
important to us in Britain. As a trade unionist who has been 
employed in the hospital service all his working life, 42 years 
to be precise and as the president of a union which has en- 
rolled more than 56,000 nurses and other employees of vary- 
ing grades in Britain’s National Health Service, I have a spe- 
cial interest in the way that Service is operating on behalf of 
the British people. 


The interest is of course shared by the millions of families 
who use the Service and more especially by those trade union- 
ists who on regional hospital boards and hospital manage- 
ment committees and in other ways have a voluntary hand 
in the running of the Service. 


I believe that in America too—and not least among Amer- 
ican trade unionists—there will be an interest in how the 
Health Service is working, some 13 years after all the British 
people were brought within its scope. 


You can guess—indeed many of you will probably know— 
that the idea was not without its hostile critics when it was 
first put forward. There were assertions that it would de- 
stroy the relationship between doctor and patient, that pa- 
tients would not be free to choose a doctor for themselves, 
that the doctors would be hounded and hampered by bureau- 
crats, that the nation could not afford an experiment so ex- 
tensive and expensive. 


None of that criticism is heard today. Indeed any politician 
who was bold enough to advocate the abandonment of the 
Health Service would be committing political suicide. He 
would not get the votes of the patients. He would be lucky 
to get a tiny handful of the votes of the doctors or dentists, 
the nurses or technicians—even of those who at first had 
their doubts and anxieties about the scheme. The most emi- 
nent of the surgeons and consultants are as pleased as the 
family doctor in the rural area to be putting their talents 
into making a success of the scheme. 


The Health Service has come through its most testing pe- 
riod. It has not only won public blessing and medical ap- 
proval, it has survived a searching scrutiny of its costs by an 
independent investigating committee appointed by the gov- 
ernment and headed by one of the nation’s leading economists. 
The verdict was not that too much was being spent—but too 
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little. In particular, the investigators reported, more money 
should be found for the building of new hospitals and for 
work in the field of mental health. 


That is the way the criticism now goes—it is not directed 
to undermine the Health Service but to improve it. And step 
by step—though not as fast as trade unionists would like— 
the forward-looking critics make converts among the conserv- 
atives. A recent Act of Parliament has ushered in a new ap- 
proach to the problems of the mentally handicapped. As for 
new hospitals, plans are on hand for spending five times as 
much as was spent on building half a dozen years ago. The 
figure then was about 28 million dollars a year. In the cur- 
rent year it will be about 100 million dollars—and this figure 
is to be expanded in the years ahead. 


Still, at the very basis of the Health Service, is the general 
practitioner, the doctor in the neighbourhood. The patient 
chooses his own doctor from many practising in the neighbour- 
hood. He can change to another doctor with very little bother 
if he is not happy with his treatment. Usually his wife and 
children and everybody else in the family go to the same doctor. 
But there is no rule about this. All patients are free to make 
their own choice and therefore it is not uncommon for more 
than one doctor to visit the same household. 


Nor are people compelled to be National Health patients. 
They can, if they wish to, be private patients of the Health 
Service doctor and pay him fees for visits and treatment. But 
more than 90 per cent have chosen to be Health Service 
patients. 


The doctor himself is free to practise outside the Service 
if he wishes. But very few do. Inside the Service he is engaged 
by a local committee made up in the main of his colleagues. 
They decide whether he may set up an office in a district. They 
are guided to a decision by a formula which helps them to 
measure whether a district has too many doctors already, or 
just enough or too few. No doctor can be ordered into a dis- 
trict he does not wish to serve in. 


The local committee can, however, make sure that no doctor 
has too many patients on his list. The absolute maximum is 
3,000; the present average over the country as a whole. If 
this figure sounds high to you, it must be remembered that 
Britain is showing some of the signs of a shortage of medical 
manpower. Not because the Service is unattractive but be- 
cause of a miscalculation a few years ago about the demand 
there would be for qualified medical men and women. 


The statisticians under-estimated the increase in the popu- 
lation. They under-estimated too the number of medical per- 
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sonnel who would go into research jobs and the number who 
would stay in service after reaching the age for drawing their 
pensions. These miscalculations led the government to make 
a ten per cent cut in the recruitment of medical students. But 
only a few days before I left England the TCU was telling 
the Minister of Health that he should make a quick review of 
this policy and look at the advisability of widening the gates 
of the medical schools again and of opening more such schools 
and a House of Lords debate initiated by Lord Taylor, himself 
a doctor, drew the government’s attention to the seriousness 
of the matter. 


Fortunately there is a factor that prevents this rather 
serious situation becoming a crisis in the hospitals. Large 
numbers of young people come to Britain from many other 
countries to learn their medicine and surgery. When they are 
qualified they stay on for a time to work in the wards and out- 
patients departments. Perhaps this in itself is a tribute to the 
Health Service but we should be foolish to count on this help 
continuing forever. That is why the TCU has called for an 
early stocktaking. 


That is not all we have to say about the administration of 
the Service today. We are distressed at the way the costs of 
maintaining the Service have been shifted. In recent years the 
government has been shifting the cost of the Service away 
from one set of pockets and into another. Somebody of course 
has to pay for it. Indeed from the very beginning in 1948 
everybody helped to pay for it. The greater part of its costs 
was met out of national taxes and local taxes which were 
spread with some fairness over the whole of the community. 
A small part of the costs was met out of the contribution paid 
by all those with earnings into the general social security 
scheme which provides pensions to the old people and cash 
benefits to the sick and unemployed, There was no extra charge 
to the man, woman or child who was unlucky enough to need 
treatment for an illness or an injury, or in need of dental or 
optical care. 


Since then, however, the social security contributions have 
been raised more than once and the cost of the Health Service 
has been one of the excuses for raising them. As they are on 
a flat rate basis and not a sliding scale graded according to the 
income these increases have pressed most heavily on the poor- 
est paid workers in the community. Even worse, the patient 
is now called upon to pay immediately when given medical 
prescriptions or when visiting the dentist and the optician. 


When measured against what people in America may be 
called upon to pay, these charges may appear mercifully low. 
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A course of dental treatment, for instance, is now charged at 
a little under three dollars. Each bottle of medicine or pills is 
charged at about 28 cents. And a pair of spectacles averages 
about 15 dollars. 


These charges, like the higher social security contributions, 
press most heavily on the neediest in the population and there- 
fore they are resented by trade unionists. They are in con- 
flict with what we hold to be a major principle—that the health 
of the nation is its most precious asset, that it should be safe- 
guarded for the community as a whole by the community as 
a whole, that the cost of protecting and improving health should 
be met by general taxation levied fairly according to the ability 
to pay—and that nobody should be deterred from preserving 
his own health and the health of his family by anxieties about 
paying for the cost of treatment. 


——_— << a 
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As trade unionists our resentment at the increased charges 
levied on the lowly paid and the sick is intensified by the fact 
that at the same time the more wealthy people in our country 
had been given generous tax concessions—concessions that 
have put extra spending money in their pockets to the tune of 
some one and a half billion dollars a year over the past ten 
years. 


Nevertheless, despite the setbacks, the Health Service has 
some remarkable achievements to its credit. Nobody is denied 
by poverty the right of admission to hospital for treatment n 
by skilled physicians and surgeons. At the hospitals and at a 
the clinics our mothers and babies are given the fullest help a 
and care by the maternity and child welfare services. There v 
are rehabilitation and re-training courses for men and women 0 
who have been afflicted by injury at work. And at special 
workshops which the unions have a hand in running the severe- 
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ly disabled win back their self-respect and self-reliance in use- b 
ful work. At the mass radiography units which tour the towns, RB 
3% million people a year are now examined without charge so d 
that the earlier signs of tuberculosis may be quickly detected ti 
and treatment provided more speedily. e 

y' 


We are of course constantly seeking improvements. But 
so well is the health service working that we are now cam- 
paigning vigorously for its extension to provide inside industry 
a check on all the ailments that arise out of working condi- 


tions and the closest scrutiny by medical men and laboratory 1 
technicians to ensure that all the new processes and materials si 
—synthetic, radio-active and chemical—do not throw up new el 
hazards to health. In this campaign we have the backing of a 


the British Medical Association, who agree with us that the 
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results of a number of enterprises’ and local experiments in 
this field justify the rapid establishment on a nationwide basis, 
of an industrial health service to supplement the existing health 
service. 


I must not allow my enthusiasm for these projects to lead 
me into too much detail on this occasion. But I hope I have 
said enough to show you that we in the British trade union 
movement have long ago ceased to regard our organization 
as being merely an agency for winning higher wages, fewer 
hours or work, yes, and the settlement of grievances. We rep- 
resent the interests of a large and vital section of the com- 
munity and we seek to serve all their interests in the best way 
we can by influencing governments and public opinion generally 
to make progress in everything that contributes to a happier, 
healthier and more rewarding life. 


I believe that you in your own powerful trade union move- 
ment fully share these aspirations and I wish you every success 
in your continuing .endeavours. 


There are of course a number of questions, domestic and 
otherwise facing the British trade union movement today 
but time does not permit me to deal with them in this ad- 
dress. It may be however that my collegue Mr. Webber may 
dwell on some of them. 


Finally Mr. President, may I be permitted to say how 
much I have looked forward to visiting your great country 
and being provided with the opportunity of renewing old 
acquaintances and I hope making many more new ones, as 
well as being able to see some of the country in which two 
of my uncles spent the whole of their working lives. 


I count it a great honor therefore to have been elected, 
in company with my very great friend and collegue Bill Web- 
ber, to bring you the warm and sincere greetings from the 
British Trades Union Congress, to wish you well in your 
deliberations and to express our good wishes for the con- 
tinued growth and sucess of your great movement in the 
cause of freedom and justice, not only for the members of 
your own organization but for the people the world over. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We appreciate very much the re- 
marks of Brother Bartlett, and hope that he will be able to 
stay with us to enjoy the fine weather we have here, and also 
enjoy the company of the many delegates who are intrested 
in the subject on which he is an expert, the subject of National 
Health Insurance. 
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December 7th is not only the anniversary of the attack on t 
Pearl Harbor, but it happens to be the twelfth anniversary b 
of the founding of the International Confederation of Free Ss 
Trade Unions. This international organization of labor was t] 
founded in the city of London on December 7, 1949. A large f 
delegation representing the American Federation of Labor, d 
another representing the Congress of Industrial Organizations g 
were present at that first session. This organization has come A 


a long way in 12 years. It is a world-wide international organ- 
ization of free trade unions going to every corner of the globe. 


Practically every country that is free is represented now in ti 
this organization. It has extensive activities in Africa, the us 
Far East, and in Latin America through its American branch, N 


the ORIT and in every part of the world where workers are 
interested in developing free trade unions. b 


For the last four and a half years it has been under the es 
presidency of a representative of Swedish labor, a brother lo 
who has held practically every position in the Swedish trade m 
union movement and who has done a remarkable job in the tl 
past few years in activating the ICFTU, in pushing forward O 
and financing its organizing and assistance campaigns. He It 
is here with us today, and I take a great deal of pleasure in tk 
presenting to you the President of the International Confedera- ne 
tion of Free Trade Unions, Brother Arne Geijer of Sweden. ai 

Ww 
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ARNE GEIJER 
President, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


President Meany, members of the Executive Council and ul 
Delegates to this Convention: 7 
On behalf of the 57 million members of the International ac 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, may I express my deep pl 
appreciation for the opportunity to be represented at your tk 
very important Convention. 7 
I know that this Convention — as is also the case with o 
the AFL-CIO membership as whole, is of the greatest signifi- ae 
cance to the development of our international confederation. th 
It is quite natural that the AFL-CIO, being our largest single le; 
affiliate in terms of membership, should and does play a pro- pr 
minent role in the ICFTU. S 
Since last I had the occasion to speak before the AFL-CIO al 
Convention two years ago in San Francisco, considerable 12 
changes have taken place in the ICFTU. A reorganization has 
been carried through which in its turn has enabled the ICFTU ta 
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to develop a more extensive program of activity than ever 
before. The ICFTU has also secured increased financial re- 
sources, and the larger funds now placed at the disposal of 
the ICFTU by a number of our affiliates will make it possible 
for the ICFTU to direct still greater energies towards the 
developing countries. We have noted with appreciation and 
great satisfaction the considerable sums contributed by the 
AFL-CIO to this financial aid. 


There is no doubt but that the ICFTU has an enormous 
task to fulfill. The major part of our resources are now being 
used for organizational work and other basic union activities 
in the three immense areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Naturally, enormous difficulties have to be overcome. It may 
be that in many cases we are apt to be too optimistic in ex- 
pecting trade union movements in these new countries to be 
established in a comparatively short time. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that in our now industrialized and econo- 
mically advanced countries a long time had to elapse before 
the trade union movement became sufficiently consolidated. 
One of the biggest problems facing these countries is illiteracy. 
It is a fact that around 80 to 90 per cent of the population in 
the African and Asian countries have neither learned to read 
nor to write. Therefore, we have to work with a long range 
aim in these countries. In spite of all our difficulties, I can say 
with confidence that we have made considerable progress in 
many of these countries. 


What is required, first of all, in these countries, is trade 
union education. Therefore the ICFTU devotes a good deal of 
the money from the International Solidarity Fund in this field. 
Union courses and seminars are being arranged on a large 
scale, and the two permanent colleges working under the aus- 
pices of the ICFTU, one in Calcutta, India since 1952 and 
the other one for three years at Kampala in Uganda, Africa 
have been of the utmost importance. The International Soli- 
darity Fund Committee considers our Union education activity 
one of the most important tasks of the ICFTU and has already 
adopted a decision for starting still another college in Africa, 
this one for the French-speaking areas. Yet still another col- 
lege is needed in Asia, and another in Latin America, where 
preparations for starting a permanent education centre are 
already in progress. The costs for running a labor college are 
of course heavy. The annual budget for the Calcutta College 
alone is around 100,000 dollars and for the Kampala College 
120,000 dollars. 


The ICFTU activity in the developing countries is impor- 
tant not only from the trade union point of view. It is also 
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of the greatest significance to the democratic development of 
the whole society. Many difficulties will arise by the time 
that the citizens of the emerging countries are going to form 
and develop their new society. From the ICFTU point of view 
it is urgent that we encourage the new societies to develop 
democratically and to establish a trade union movement able 
to work in freedom and responsibility in harmony with the 
needs of the entire community. Here, I think, we may look 
forward to the future with some degree of optimism. 


Pure trade union activities alone in these new and im- 
poverished countries won’t be enough. Economic assistance 
from the advanced countries will be needed. The interna- 
tional trade union movement cannot raise this aid on a suf- 
ficiently large scale. The various nations therefore have to 
lend their assistance. Consequently, the aid to the emerging 
countries is the great question of the day before all of our 
advanced countries. Our governments have to be prepared for 
setting aside much larger sums than hitherto. At present, 
the financial support to the economically under-developed 
countries is estimated at around 4 and 5 billion dollars yearly. 
However, this sum is much too small as compared to the exist- 
ing demands. This aid has to be considerably increased and 
should, to an increasing extent, be canalized through the UN 
and its agencies. 


After these observations on problems existing in the de- 
veloping countries, let me also speak of the fact that in the 
industrially advanced countries we have all sorts of difficul- 
ties to deal with. In North America, as in most of West Eu- 
rope, mass unemployment has been one of our most serious 
problems during the past 30 years. For the present West Eu- 
rope is in the midst of a boom period on such a scale as to 
eliminate unemployment. However, there is no guarantee 
against new periods of widespread unemployment in the fu- 
ture. What the trade union movement considers we are justi- 
fied in demanding of an industrially developed country with 
a democratic constitution is a job for all who are willing and 
able to work. I have said to an earlier AFL-CIO Convention 
that mass unemployment is the worst enemy of democracy. 
If we want to prove that democracy is superior to dictatorship 
as a social order, then we must solve the employment problem 
once and for all. Ultimately, this will depend upon the eco- 
nomic policy followed by our respective governments. The 
trade union movement in the industrially developed countries 
should insist that an economic policy be pursued with a view 
to securing and maintaining full employment opportunities. 


Not only the determination of economic policy is a decisive 
factor but also the practical employment policy. It becomes 
more and more evident that the governments have to devote 
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increasing attention to the practical organizations of the “em- 
ployment market.” The various public agencies must play a 
more active part in the planning of the economic life, both 
as to the location of industries and to the entire structural 
development of the economy. The governments must be more 
concerned with vocational training and rehabilitation of la- 
bour as well as with moving workers from so-called depressed 
areas to areas with expanding employment opportunities. A 
labour market policy along these lines may be opposed by par- 
ticular interests of the industries, which often implies no in- 
terference from the government. But the special intersts of 
the ‘ren must not be allowed to create mass unemploy- 
ment. 


These problems are closely connected with the attitude of 
the trade union movement to society and with the question 
whether the trade union movement is prepared to take on the 
responsibility for the development which it ought to assume. 
Loyalty cannot be demanded of the trade union movement, 
if society does not give evidence of its willingness to solve 
the employment problem. Nor can loyalty to and responsi- 
bility for the industrial development be expected of the trade 
union movement, if the employers do not manifest their readi- 
ness to cooperate. In the situation today management-labour 
cooperation is one of the most vital questions in the develop- 
ment of our democratic society. But the elementary basis for 
this kind of cooperation is a sense of respect on both sides. 
Thus the employers have to accept the trade unions as the 
representatives of the employees. I know that in the U.S. 
many employers oppose union representation of the employees. 
I have experienced on being interviewed by some American 
journalists that they ascribe the lack of cooperation to the 
unwillingness on the part of the trade union movement to 
assume the necessary responsibility for the development. My 
personal experience tells me that the trade union movement 
cannot be expected to take on this responsibility, if it is con- 
tinually exposed to attacks from the employers. 


These personal experiences give evidence of the serious 
fact that the trade union movement is still fighting for its 
existence. We must reach the point that management should 
realize that the trade union movement has come to stay and 
that within the framework of a democracy one can find forms 
for practical cooperation which will be to the advantage of 
management and labour as well as the entire democratic 
society. 


If this kind of cooperation can be developed in our advanced 
countries, if we can bring about more stable conditions and 
guarantees for employment to our own peoples, we will also 
have better opportunities of doing a good job in the emerging 
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countries and of increasing our efforts to helping establishing 
a sound and strong democratic trade union movement in these 
countries. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish to express to Brother Geijer 
our appreciation for his attendance and for his remarks, and 
to tell him of the tremendous interest on the part of the 
American trade union movement in the work of the ICFTU. 


As was expressed here this morning by the President, 
there is a very definite reason for that interest. It is in the 
interest of our country to help the trade unionists and the 
workers of other lands achieve some sort of economic stability 
and to develop trade union organizations by which they can 
serve the interests of their populations and at the same time 
build up a democratic structure that will keep them from go- 
ing under the tyrannical rule of some dictator. 


It might be of some interest for you to know that we have 
visiting this convention under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Labor 115 representatives of workers 
from all parts of the world. I am not going to read to you 
all of the names, but I will give you an idea of the tremendous 
interest of workers in other parts of the world in the work of 
this convention and in the things that the American trade 
union movement does and says. 


I will read to you the names of the countries that are rep- 
resented: In Africa, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika; Brazil, 
British Guiana, Equador, Finland, India, Burma, Malaya, 
Vietnam, Rhodesia, Indonesia, Nigeria, Philippines, Sweden, 
Somali, Turkey, Syria, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


This gives you an idea of the tremendous interest in our 
work, and to me it is an indication, when this interest is pres- 
ent, of the responsibility that we have representing one of the 
so-called countries with an advanced system, with an advanced 
standard of living. 


This is an indication of the obligation we have not only 
from a humanitarian standpoint or a trade union standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of our interest in human freedom 
everywhere; the obligation to do what we can through the 
ICFTU by putting pressure on our government to work 
through the United Nations to aid these people in this 20th 
century to get into the civilized world, to get some of the 
comforts, to get some of the good things of life that we have 
learned to enjoy here in the United States. 


I thank Brother Geijer for coming here and congratulate 
him on the work that he is doing and pledge to him the con- 
tinued support and work of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Introduction of Juul Poulsen 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to present for a bow 
a representative of one of the International Trade Secretariats. 
As you know, the International Trade Secretariats which are 
associated but not affiliated with the ICFTU represent work- 
ers in various categories. They are in a way related to the 
Departments of the AFL-CIO. We have one in the transport 
field, the metal field, the white collar field, clerical field and 
various other fields. We have here on the platform, as a visi- 
tor, the General Secretary of the International Union of Food, 
Drink and Tobacco Workers’ Associations with which a num- 
ber of our international unions are affiliated. I would like 
to present for a bow, General Secretary Juul Poulsen. 


. . . General Secretary Juul Poulsen acknowledged the in- 
troduction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to present 
a representative of the Canadian Labour Congress, our asso- 
ciate from north of the border with whom we have had close 
associations for many, many years. 


We are always glad to welcome a representative of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress. This gentleman is a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employes, he is formerly 
a Director of Organization for his union in the Province of 
Quebec. He is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour. He served with the Canadian 
Army in Europe in World War II. He is a Vice President and 
has been a Vice President of the Canadian Labour Congress 
since 1958, and he is here as the fraternal delegate represent- 
ing that organization at our convention. 


I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting to you Brother 
William Dodge. 


WILLIAM DODGE 
Executive Vice President, Canadian Labour Congress 


I am very pleased to have the opportunity to attend one of 
the great conventions of the labour movement of the United 
States as the official representative of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. I would like to extend the greetings of my fellow 
officers, Brothers Claude Jodoin, Donald MacDonald and Stan- 
ley Knowles, to the delegates and to their many friends among 
the officers of your affiliated organizations. For reasons that I 
do not need to go into, the relationship between the AFL-CIO 
and the Canadian Labour Congress is a unique one, unparalleled 
in any other part of the world. It has been, I think, a mutuall 
profitable relationship, based upon a profound respect by mone 
organization for the problems, viewpoints, historical background 
and independence of spirit of the other. 
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I would like to presume upon your hospitality and seize this 
opportunity to tell you a little about the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its policies and of some of the activities we have 
recently been engaged in, especially in the field of political 
action. 


The Canadian Labour Congress is the Canadian counterpart 
of the AFL-CIO. Its functions are similar—regulation of rela- 
tions between affiliates, general labour policy, organization, 
legislation, and the interpretation of labour’s aims and policies 
to the general public. 


We have about 1,150,000 union members affiliated with the 
Congress, about the same proportion of the total number of 
organized workers in Canada as the AFL-CIO has in the United 
States. The officers of the Congress occupy roughly the same 
place in the public life of Canada as President Meany and 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler do here. 


I think we are doing a good job for labour. We have rela- 
tively few jurisdictional disputes, and practically no raids these 
days. This latter situation I ascribe to what Canadian news- 
papers refer to as our “tough” policy on raiding. We have a 
vigorous movement prepared now to tackle two big jobs—the 
first—reverse the trend toward a smaller percentage of organ- 
ization of the total labour force by a massive organizing drive, 
and the second—reverse the trend toward anti-labour legisla- 
tion by changing the political climate for labour in our country. 


I do not need to discuss here the problem of organization. 
There are very few of you who are not thoroughly familiar with 
it, and I am sure you are all aware that the situation confront- 
ing the labour movement of the United States with respect to 
organization of white collar and technical workers, and the 
service sector of industry in general, is identical with the Cana- 
dian experience. 


The policy we have adopted to deal with our legislative 
problems is something else again. I want to tell you about it in 
somewhat more detail. 


Canada is a rich country with tremendous natural resources. 
For many years we have been advocating the planned use of 
these resources so as to guarantee to every Canadian a fair share 
in the benefits flowing from them. We also want to make a 
significant contribution to the solution of the problem of hunger 
and want among the underprivileged peoples of the world. We 
want our government to adopt policies designed to raise the 
standard of living of people everywhere, including Canada; to 
do our part in building democracy; and to help establish the 
conditions for world peace. 
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Canadian labour has, through the years, developed a very 
clear policy on most political matters. 


We have favored a complete system of social security, in- 
cluding comprehensive health insurance. We are not particu- 
larly frightened by people who call it socialized medicine—in 
fact we call it that ourselves sometimes. 


We strongly support the idea of a bill of rights which would 
adequately protect freedom of speech and assembly and prevent 
racial and religious discrimination of all kinds. 


Appalled by the abject failure of our present government to 
solve the problem of unemployment, which has been very acute 
during the past three years, we have been demanding drastic 
action. We have insisted that the government should spend 
large sums of money to create jobs. We demand that the gov- 
ernment deliberately expand the public sector of our economy— 
partly because that will take up the slack in private investment 
and stimulate employment, and partly because enlargement of 
the public sector is a good thing in itself, contributing to a 
better way of life and contributing materially to productivity 
in the private sector of the economy. 


Labour in Canada believes that only economic planning can 
provide permanent solutions to the types of unemployment 
which are characteristic of the Canadian economy, and to pro- 
vide all Canadians with an equitable share of the wealth we are 
producing, or are capable of producing if we put all our human 
and natural resources to work. 


We have repeatedly submitted proposals on labor legislation, 
housing, farm problems, trade, education, transportation and 
every other aspect of the Canadian economy. 


We have been guided by the historic progressive principles 
of the labour movement in everything we have done. We have 
not only been concerned about the welfare of the members of 
our unions—we have constantly sought to improve the lot of all 
citizens, whether they are associated with the trade union move- 
ment or not. 


Unfortunately we have not made much progress. We have 
made small gains, as you have. These have been offset by severe 
losses—particularly in the field of labour legislation; the kind of 
losses which have both an immediate effect on particular unions, 
and the long run effect of weakening the whole structure of our 
movement. 


What, we in Canada have begun to realize, as you no doubt 
also realize, is that we have no hope of achieving more so long 
as we entrust political power to parties supported and financed 
by those very interests with which labour is in sharp conflict in 
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in the welfare of the people since the dawn of time. 
We have decided to do something about it. 


We have joined hands with people who are our friends, and 
who believe in the same things we believe in, to found a new 
political party pledged to carry out a program of legislation 
which is based upon the principles we stand for. 


Political action in Canada, since last August, when the New 
Democratic Party of Canada was founded, means the direct 
participation of labour in a political party which we ourselves 
have helped to build and which we will endeavour to elect 
to office both federally and in every province of Canada. 


The principles upon which this new party is founded are 
those of the trade union movement itself. In essence what we 
are seeking to establish is a society in which social welfare will 
not be merely the prevention of poverty—it will be the guaran- 
tee of a good standing of living for all of our citizens. Our aim 
is not only the elimination of exploitation, it is positive direc- 
tion of the economy to make more goods and services available. 


It is the transformation of the underlying motives of our 
society, by the encouragement of new and better ones—the 
motives which are the foundation of the labour movement it- 
self—freedom, brotherhood and peace. 


We have never been able to accomplish more than a part 
of our aims through trade union action on the economic front 
alone. I think you have discovered that too. We have been 
fighting with one arm tied behind our backs. 


Now we have both arms free. We intend to use them, the 
economic arm as we have always done, and the political arm 
in the way which is dictated by the political system by which 
Canada is governed, by supporting a political party which will 
govern our nation some day according to the principles for 
which the labor movement has always fought. 


I spoke earlier of the relationship between the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the AFL-CIO, and I described this rela- 
tionship as a unique one. It is unique because of the historic 
integration of American and Canadian union organizations. 
Canadian workers belong (about 70% of them) to interna- 
tional unions operating on both sides of our common border. 


It seems to me that at a time when we are carrying out a 
new and exciting experiment in political action, a few words 
of counsel on this and matters related to the rights of Canadian 
trade union members might be helpful to you. 
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First let me say that, generally speaking, there is a deep 
sense of loyalty among Canadian union members toward their 
internationals. In administrative, financial and constitutional 
matters, the Canadian members take their place beside all 
other members on a basis of equal recognition of their rights 
and responsibilities. A strong bond of brotherhood has de- 
veloped over the years. Characteristic of this is the warm, 
personal friendships which have grown and flourished between 
individuals within the trade union movement of this continent. 


Here are a few “guiding rules” you might call them, which 
with great respect I suggest would cement the already close 
relationships on a lasting basis, based upon mutual trust and 
confidence. 


First, don’t forget that the Canadian system of govern- 
ment is not at all like that of the United States. Canadian 
union members must work out a policy on political action 
suited to the Canadian parliamentary system. 


I might even say I was enthralled this morning as I listened 
to the splendid address of President Kennedy. I want to say 
that nobody in Canada, no politician in Canada associated with 
the old political parties which have always dominated political 
life in Canada, has ever talked that kind of language. No politi- 
cian in Canada talks like that. And no politician pays the 
Canadian Labour Congress or its affiliated members the high 
compliment of coming to it and laying before it the program 
upon which he speaks and hopes to have its assistance in the 
coming period. This just doesn’t happen in Canada. This may 
explain in a greater part the reason why there is some diver- 
gence of policy on the question of direct political action on 
the part of the Canadian labour movement. 


1. Union constitutions which restrict the freedom of Cana- 
dian members of international unions to support political poli- 
cies geared to Canadian conditions should be amended as soon 
as possible. 

2. Don’t treat Canadians as if they were Texans or New 
Yorkers. Canada is an idependent nation and Canadians are 
very determined not to be regarded as if they were citizens 
of a 51st state. 

8. Give your Canadian members adequate service and 
you will reap a rich return in loyalty. The most common com- 
plaint we hear at Congress headquarters is poor service to 
the members, mostly directed at a smal] minority of unions 
with very few members in Canada. 


4. Give Canadian affairs adequate coverage in your union 
publications. If you are short of Canadian news items of in- 
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that you get a continuous supply. 


5. Remember that French is one of the official languages 
of Canada, that the province of Quebec, one of our most 
populous and highly industrialized areas has a large majority 
of French-speaking citizens. International unions operating in 
Canada should be prepared to accomodate the French speaking 
sector by providing such services as representation, literature, 
correspondence and periodicals in the French language. 


6. Don’t expect Canadians to reflect American viewpoints 
in international affairs, the problems of international trade, 
domestic economic policy and political action. Canadians are 
developing a strong sense of independence in these matters, 
an independence which applies equally to British and any other 
outside influences. 


We have not always seen eye to eye on all matters, and 
we probably never shall. But we are working towards the 
same objectives and are motivated by the same ideals, the 
historic objectives and ideals of the labour movement since 
its very beginning, and we are therefore friends as well as 
neighbours, sharing the burden on this continent of the 
universal task of the trade union movement, the building 
of a better world of peace, plenty and freedom for all peoples. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: We all appreciate the very fine 
address of Brother Dodge and wish for the Canadian Labour 
Congress every success in its new venture. 


...At this point President Meany called on various com- 
mittee chairmen who were given an opportunity to notify 
their committee members of the time and place of their various 
meetings. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler for an announcement. 


CLOTHING RAFFLE 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, as part of its union 
label campaign, is raffling off a free suit and a box of shirts. 
All delegates, members of the press, and guests are invited 
to register for the raffle at the Amalgamated exhibit in the 
areaway outside of the convention hall. The raffle will be 
conducted from this platform next week. 
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SYNAGOGUE AND CHURCH SERVICES 


. . . Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler announced the follow- 
ing services: 


Jewish: Friday and Saturday, December 8 and 9. 


Conservative Services: Temple Ner Tamid, 7902 Carlyle 
Avenue, Miami Beach, Rabbi Eugene Labovitz. Friday at 
8:15 P.M., Saturday at 8:45 A.M. 


Orthodox Services: Agudath Israel Hebrew Congregation, 
7801 Carlyle Avenue, Miami Beach, Rabbi Isaac Hirsh Ever. 
Friday at 5:15 P.M., Saturday at 8:30 P.M. 


Reform Services: Temple Beth Sholom, Chase Avenue at 
4ist Street, Miami Beach, Rabbi Leon Kronish. Friday at 
8:15 P.M., Saturday at 10:45 A.M. 


Catholic: Friday and Sunday, December 8 and 10. St. 
Joseph’s Church, Corner of 8670 Byron Avenue, Miami Beach, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Rockett, Pastor. Masses Friday and 
Sunday 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00, 12:00 and 6:00 P.M. 


Protestant: Sunday, December 10. The Church by the Sea, 
501 96th Street, Bal Harbour, Dr. J. Lawrence Yenches, Pastor. 
9:30 and 11:00 A.M. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: I have asked 
our staff to write this down on a blackboard and have it some- 
where near the convention entrance so that those who are 
interested in these services will know where they are being 


held. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: This completes the work of the 
afternoon session and in accordance with the rules, we will 
reconvene at 10 A.M. tomorrow morning. 


... At 4:45 o’clock P.M., the convention recessed until 
10 A.M. on Friday, December 8, 1961. 


.. . Following are the Supplemental Reports from the Ex- 
ecutive Council referred to committees for consideration: 


Merger of National Federation of Post Office Clerks and 
National Postal Transport Association — 
Change in title to: United Federation of Postal Clerks 


At its meeting held December 6, 1961, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO was advised of the action taken by a 
Special Convention of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, AFL-CIO held in Washington, D.C., on April 17-18, 
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1961 to approve of a merger with the National Postal Trans- 
port Association, AFL-CIO. The membership of the NPTA 
gave its approval to the merger by means of a referendum 
vote. The merger of these two organizations became effeetive 
July 1, 1961. 


The officers of the NFPOC also advised, that at this same 
Special Convention, action was taken on the part of the NFPOC 
to merge with the United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen (independent). The merger of these two organiza- 
tions became effective May 1, 1961. 


As a result of these merger agreements, a change in the 
title of the organization was effected to—United Federation 
of Postal Clerks. 


The merger was approved by the Executive Council with 
the understanding that the jurisdiction of the United Feder- 
ation of Postal Clerks is limited to the jurisdiction previously 
granted to the National Federation of Post Office Clerks plus 
that previously granted to the National Postal Transport 
Association. 


Merger of International Glove Workers Union of America 
with Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


At its meeting on December 6, 1961, the Executive Council 
was advised by the General President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America that, effective November 20, 
1961, the International Glove Workers Union of North America 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America had en- 
tered into a merger agreement. This agreement was effected 
in accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws of the re- 
spective unions involved. Under the terms of the merger agree- 
ment, the International Glove Workers Union of North Amer- 
ica, and its affiliated organizations, became an integral part 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


The merger was approved by the Executive Council with 
the understanding that the jurisdiction formerly held by the 
International Glove Workers Union is now a part of the juris- 
dictional grant of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


“Right-to-Work” Laws 


Two years ago the third constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO noted with justifiable satisfaction the general de- 
feat of so-called “right-to-work” laws in those states where 
the issue had been placed before the voters for their direct 


decision. 
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There was reason to hope at that time that the decisive 
verdict of the people in every state but one where this issue 
was on the ballot would quell for a while at least this assault 
upon the basic principle of union security. 


That hope was not realized. During the last two years, 
campaigns were undertaken in 16 states to impose in one form 
or another a flat ban on the union shop. 


All 16 of these campaigns failed. But we in the labor 
movement can find little satisfaction in that. There are still 
19 states where these iniquitous statutes are in force, and 
there is every reason to anticipate a massive effort to extend 
them further. 


Proponents of so-called “right-to-work” legislation are 
well-organized, well-financed and guided by professional public 
relations counsellors. Above all they are blessed with the most 
insidiously misleading slogan of this generation. 


As the AFL-CIO and many others have repeatedly pointed 
out, a “right-to-work” law gives no one the right to work. It 
does not create a single job; it does not help one unemployed 
worker, anywhere, to improve his lot. On the contrary, it 
weakens the power of employed workers to win better wages 
and other benefits, including the benefits of genuine collective 
bargaining. 


The concept of the union shop, despite the persistent ef- 
forts of reactionary forces to confuse it, is basically a simple 
one. 


A union that is certified as a bargaining agent in a given 
place of employment is obliged by law to represent, fully and 
equally, all the employees in the bargaining unit. Moreover, 
under the same law, a duly certified union has the exclusive 
right in this area. No other organization can intervene, nor 
can the certified union waive its obligations as to non-mem- 
bers, even with their consent. 


Because of this legal obligation, if for no other reason— 
and there are many others—a union seeks to negotiate with 
the employer what is called a union shop. This requires all 
the workers for which the union is responsible to become 
members of the union; and it requires all new employees, for 
which the union immediately becomes responsible, to join 
within a specified time. 


When it is remembered that a union attains bargaining 
status only after it has demonstrated that it has the support 
of a majority of the employees, the justification for the union 
shop becomes as obvious as the justification for local property 
taxes, which no landowner in any community can evade. The 
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Unfortunately the basic labor law in the United States, the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947—better known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act—created a loophole for just such evasion. 
While the law itself acknowledges the validity of the union 
shop, its Section 14 (b) permits the states to negate it. The 
record of the last 14 years proves that this contradiction is 
bad law and bad policy. 


The record also proves that those who have taken advant- 
age of Section 14 (b), and who are seeking to do so, have as 
their primary motive the weakening and ultimate destruction 
of the trade union movement. 


And the record proves as well that those states where 
Section 14 (b) has been successfully invoked, and so-called 
“right-to-work” laws enacted, are as a group the lowest in 
living-standards, the poorest in educational facilities and in 
general an economic burden upon the rest of the nation. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by this fourth consti- 
tutional convention of the AFL-CIO that: 


1. We hereby pledge our utmost efforts to the defeat of 
so-called “right-to-work” laws in any state where they are 
proposed. 


2. We undertake a continuing campaign to eradicate so- 
called “right-to-work” laws from the statute books of the 19 
states where they are now in force. 


3. We call upon Congress to give early and favorable con- 
sideration to the elimination of Section 14 (b) from the basic 
labor law of the United States. 


4. We urge the President of the United States to sponsor 
an Administration bill to achive that objective. 


Economic and Legislative Conference 


The corrosive and destructive plague of unemployment has 
blighted the lives of mililons of Americans for many months; 
while there is currently a slight indication of improvement, no 
substantial and continuing relief is in sight. Vigorous, imagina- 
tive measures must be promptly undertaken by the Administra- 
tion and Congress if the United States is to marshall the 
strength it needs in this most critical period in human history. 


Unemployment is the first but by no means the only un- 
solved problem our country faces. There are many problems 
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worker is a member of the industrial community just as a 
citizen is a member of the political community; each worker, 
like each citizen, should have equal rights and equal responsi- 
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still before the Congress, such as the pressing and obvious need 
for old-age medical care as part of the social security system. 
Each of these problems demands not words but action. 


Such action will be forthcoming during the second session 
of the 87th Congress only if the voters demand it. This means 
the widest possible outpouring of opinion by private citizens, 
individually and through private organizations, clearly expressed 
to their elected representatives. 


To promote that end, this Fourth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations hereby calls an Economic and Legis- 
lative Conference, to be held in Washington, D. C., beginning 
January 22, 1962; and urges all national and international 
unions, state and city central bodies to participate in its 
deliberations. Affiliated unions are asked to send delegations 
of responsible officials from all geographical areas in like num- 
bers to their delegate strength at this convention; central 
bodies are asked to send two delegates each. 


This conference will have three major purposes: 


First, it will dramatize the importance of the economic and 
social problems, led by unemployment, which confront our 
nation today, and will provide an opportunity to explain to 
Senators and Representatives labor’s program for meeting them. 


Second, it will permit Congressional leaders to express their 
views and set forth their plans to trade union leaders from all 
over the country. 


Third, it will serve to stimulate union members and other 
citizens in local communities to make their views known to 
the members of Congress who represent them. 


Leaders of both political parties will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the workshop sessions of this conference. Time 
will also be set aside for visits by delegates to their own Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 


It is the conviction of this convention that the Economic 
and Legislative Conference herewith established can and will be 
of vital service to the cause of progress and the well-being of 
all Americans. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION 
Friday, December 8, 1961 


The Convention was called to order by President Meany at 
10:00 A. M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will 
be given by the Reverend Charles H. Meeker, Minister of The 
Church By The Sea. It is rather interesting to tell you that 
the Reverend Meeker, while a pastor of a church in Muskegon, 
Michigan, for some years, was a delegate from the Ministerial 
Association in that area to the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Muskegon. 


I would also like to announce that the Church By The Sea, 
Reverend Meeker’s church, extends an invitation through the 
Miami Council of Churches for the delegates to attend its 9:30 
or 11:00 A.M. Services this coming Sunday. 


I present to you the Reverend Charles H. Meeker, who will 
deliver the invocation. 
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REVEREND CHARLES H. MEEKER 
Minister of The Church By The Sea 


Let us pray. Our God and Father of us all, we thank Thee 
that there is a sense of belonging in life. The leaf belongs to 
the tree; the petal belongs to the flower; the stone belongs to 
the earth ; we belong to each other and all of us belong to Thee. 
Our lives are made more complete and more useful as we relate 
ourselves in organization and conferences for the common good. 


May we come together here at this time in the spirit of 
good will and a cheerful good nature toward each other and 
our common interest. Lift before us the vision of the beauty 
of brotherhood and the power of friendship and the kindly 
spirit that makes all hearts as one. When differences of opin- 
ion arise, may we respect the ideas of others, cherish the most 
kindly regard towards one another, and by our common counsel 
bring greater satisfaction both to ourselves, to our associates 
and to those we serve in the ranks of labor. 


Enlighten our minds, strengthen our hearts that all works 
may be done to Thy glory, and help to make Thy will be done 
on earth among men. 


Through Christ our Lord, Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Reverend 
Meeker. 


The Chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for announce- 
ments. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


. . . Secretary Schnitzler read the following communi- 
cations: 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1961, Dec. 6 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Convention Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Care William F. Schnitzler 


Best wishes for a successful convention. 


Labor Council of Beaver County, Pa. 
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George Meany Paris 
President, AFL-CIO December 6, 1961 
Bal Harbour, Florida 


Union of Pullman Employees of Europe send fraternal 
greetings to your Congress. Urge strengthening of Interna- 
tional Union forces against threats present to liberty of men 
and to the peace of the people of Cuba and Berlin. 


Magil 
Secretary General 


New York, N. Y. 
1961, Dec. 7 
President George Meany 
AFL-CIO National Convention 
Hotel Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Dear Brother Meany today as we commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor, an event that altered the course 
of history, it is significant that the AFL-CIO is opening its 
convention. This convention can prove to be a historic event 
which will in many ways effect the lives of millions in the 
United States and around the world. May your deliberations 
bring greater unity to the American Labor Movement. I 
am certain your actions will continue to further peace and 
prosperity throughout the world. 


Murry Gross, Manager Local 66 ILGWU and 
National Commander American Veterans 
Committee 66. 


New York, N.Y. 
Dec. 7, 1961 


Convention of AFL-CIO Miami Beach, Florida 


It is my privilege convey convention AFL-CIO warm 
greetings and best wishes of assembly of captive European 
nations. The people of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Romania 
are deeply indebted to AFL-CIO and its president for the 
constant moral and political support they have given to their 
quest for freedom. The confidently hope AFL-CIO will strong- 
ly oppose any tendency sanction their enslavement by such 
means as agreement between NATO an association of truly 
independent nations freely entered upon and the Warsaw 
pack—a disguise for an imperial system controlled from 
Moscow. Should such agreement be reached in framework of 
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a Berlin settlement, consequences would be most detrimental 
to cause peace and freedom. It would indeed place in serious 
jeopardy the deterrent effect of spirit of resistance in east 
Central Europe which constitutes asset to Western security 
stop Assembly of captive European nations has repeatedly 
appealed to Western powers to answer Soviet demands on 
Berlin with plan of an overall European settlement based on 
principle self-determination. We hold that in thus keeping 
issue of freedom of East Central Europe wide open, Western 
Powers would not only be faithful to their principles and 
past commitments but would also strengthen spirit of resist- 
tance in captive nations which in present circumstances is 
powerful deterrent to Soviet aggressiveness stop Assembly 
sincerely hopes that its concern and views will receive favor- 
able consideration of great convention of American Labor 
which for many years has been in forefront of world wide 
struggle for freedom. 

FERENE NAGY, Chairman 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dec. 7, 1961 


Secretary Treas. AFL-CIO, Americana Hotel, Miami Beaach 
Florida. 


Once more we avail ourselves of the opportunity to express 
publicly our profound thanks and appreciation to your as- 
sociate officers and the entire Labor Movement for the un- 
stinting moral and financial support given to Labor to our 
national free nonsectarian sanitorium for the past 53 years 
stop. 


Confident that all your undertaking and deliverations 
will be crowned with success kindest regards. 


GEORGE RUBIN Chairman 

JOSEPH BELSKYSECY, 

RUBIN SCHWARTZ National Supervisor 
ex Patients Sanatorium of Denver. 


New York, N. Y.., 
Dec. 7, 1961 


The Italian Cloakmakers of New York Local 48 ILGWU 
extend greetings to the leaders of our labor movement on this 
historic convention being held in Bal Harbour in the chaotic 
conditions existing in our country and throughout the world. 
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It is more important than ever that the labor movement main- 
tain the unity which has always been the dream of Organized 
Labor. We extend again to the leaders and delegates our sin- 
cere hope that the problems confronting the labor movement 
will be brought to a just solution. 


E. Howard Molisani, Manager 
Secretary Local 48 ILGWU 


Davenport, Ia. 
Dec. 6, 1961 
George Meany, Pres. AFL-CIO 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Greetings and best wishes to all national delegates from 
Quad City Federation of Labor, Rock Island, Ill. We hope 
you are successful in strengthening labor unity. Making 
practical plans for extensive organizing drives, promoting 
civil rights and civil liberties of all labor and all American 
people, in planning to elect more Liberals to Congress and to 
secure much needed progressive legislation in the next Con- 
gressional session. We urge concrete and full solidarity with 
Steel Workers in next year’s negotiations, especially since 
victory in their fight for shorter work week is of deep con- 
cern and importance to all labor. 

Fraternally, 


Quad City Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO 
Rock Island, III. 
Del Williams. 


Transfer of Resolutions 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: I wish to announce the 
transfer of the following resolutions from the Committee on 
Resolutions to the following committees: 

No. 64—Compulsory Affiliation with State and Local Cen- 
tral Bodies 

No. 69———Expansion of Central Bodies Department 

No. 134—State and Local Central Body Affiliation 

To the Committee on State and Local Bodies 

No.57—New York City Campaign 

No. 98—Aid to Education. 

To the Committee on Education 

No. 66—Convention Representation by State and Local 
Central Bodies 

No. 67—Assessments 
To the Committee on Constitution 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time, I take a great deal 
of pleasure in presenting a member of the General Council of 
the British Trades Union Congress, a member of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation and the National Federa- 
tion of Professional Workers, and the General Secretary of the 
Transport Salary Staff Association of Great Britain, a repre- 
sentative fraternal delegate of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, Brother William Webber. 


W. J. P. WEBBER 
Fraternal Delegate, British Trades Union Congress 


Mr. President and fellow delegates: I think I am entitled 
to use the term “‘delegate’”’ because, Mr. Presidnt, you conferred 
it on me yesterday morning. And if anybody is short of a vote 
when a motion is cast, if you will see me cutside we may be 
able to make a deal. 


Mr. President and colleagues, I am very glad to have the 
opportunity of being at your Congress, as was my friend Claude 
Bartlett, to bring you greetings from the nine million trade 
unionists of Great Britain. 


I am personally pleased because I have the opportunity for 
the second time of visiting your country, and on this occasion 
bringing my wife with me. I hope before the week is out I 
shall have the opportunity of meeting so many of my friends 
in the railroad unions who looked after me so well on the last 
occasion I had the pleasure and the honor of visiting your 
country. 


Now, sir, yesterday I listened intently to your address, 
and I was delighted to hear your reaffirmation of the funda- 
mental functions of the trade union movement as expressed 
by the Webbs. “The trade union movement is the continuous 
association of wage earners for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of their working lives”. 


Sir, I agree with you that that function remains un- 
changed, but the methods to achieve it differ from country 
to country, and between trade union and trade union. 


In Britain the labor movement consists of two elements, 
one the industrial and the other the political, and they are 
separate and distinct. The Trades Union Congress is not af- 
filiated to the Labor Party. It has no organic association with 
it, but the trade unions affiliated to the Trades Union Con- 
gress are in the main also affiliated with the Labor Party. 


Now the TUC has to have representation with the govern- 
ment in Britain, whatever its color, and, indeed, Cabinet doors 
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are open to the Trades Union Congress. We have as many 
invitations as we make requests, but if we fail in securing 
satisfactory labor legislation as a consequence of discussions 
with the government, I am happy to say that in the House 
of Commons, there are 186 trade unionists drawn from the 
mines, drawn from the bench, drawn from the factory, and 
drawn from the office representing the trade union move- 


ment. 


Sir, I am happy to think that my organization, a white 
collar organization, relatively small, has nevertheless five 
Members of Parliament drawn from the salary staffs of the 
railways, and, indeed, sir, dare I say, in this unclass con- 
scious assembly, we have also three peers of the realm. 


If we cannot succeed in the discussions with the minister, 
then we can raise it on the floor of the House of Commons. 
And let me say, sir, we like it that way. We have no pressure 
lobbies of any kind. We can raise it on the floor of the House 
of Commons. And I am hopping that when the next general 
election takes place in Britain there will be returned to power 
a labor government pledged and committed to policies jointly 
agreed as between the Trades Union Congress and the Na- 
tional Executive of the Labor Party. 


But may I for a moment, sir, speak particularly as a white 
collar worker, for in Britain as in America, another industrial 
revolution is under way. Technological development, the elec- 
tronic computor, new products, processes and machinery are 
transforming the pattern of the trade union movement. 


Some of our old-fashioned industries where the tradition of 
trade unionism is strong, for example, coal mining, railways 
and cotton textiles are inevitably shrinking. There is a shrink- 
ing, too, of the proportion of manual workers to non-manual 
workers in the labor force. 


The change is not yet as marked in Britain as it is in the 
United States where I am told that the white collar workers 
now outnumber the others, but the white collar workers in my 
country are now nearly equal in numbers to the manual work- 
ers, and at the last count they made up 46 percent of the 
working community. 


We face, as no doubt you face, the task of winning their 
allegiance to trade unionism, making sure that our movement 
remains properly representative of all who work for salaries 
or for wages. And we find especially at the time of full em- 
ployment in those parts of the British Isles that the white col- 
lar workers are not as spontaneously responsive to the appeal 
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of trade unionism as are the craftsmen and industrial workers 
who pioneered the trade union movement. 


But, sir, let me say, they are a long way from being unorgan- 
ied. Indeed, in some sectors, they are very powerfully organ- 
ized indeed. I count my own union as among those whose mem- 
bers have consistently demonstrated a loyalty, firmness of 
purpose and adherence to principle that have made them as 
effective and successful as any unions that are composed 
exclusively of manual workers. 


For 65 years we have been in the business. We represent 
the overwhelming majority of the salaried staff in the employ 
of the British Transport Commission. We have done it with- 
out a checkoff, we have done it without a closed shop, we have 
done it without calling for a union shop. We have done it by 
convincing people that it is right that they should belong to the 
trade union movement. 


Sir, enrolling clerical, technical and administrative em- 
ployees in the railway service and other forms of public trans- 
port we are fortunate in that there is no legal limit on the 
grades that we may recruit and represent. Station masters, 
supervisors and senior technical officers are all in our ranks, 
whether they have the right to hire or fire or not, and we 
negotiate as freely for them as we do for the most junior of 
our class. 


Equally strong are the unions of white collar workers in local 
government and in the civil service, in teaching, in journalism 
and in the public-owned industries of coal mining and gas and 
electricity. They are strong, too, in the airlines, in the world 
of films, the theater, music, radio and television, in the Health 
Service, as Claude Bartlett indicated, and, indeed, the profes- 
sional footballers are organized in Britain. 


We have no problem fortunately of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
We have no problem such as the Landrum-Griffin Act. Indeed, 
in the nationalized sector of industry in Britain, there is statu- 
tory provision for negotiating and joint consultative machinery, 
and both in the nationalized sector and in the civil servce mem- 
bers are encouraged by management to be members of their 
appropriate trade union. 


Sir, despite the losses that we are suffering on the non- 
manual side, the grand total of membership of British trade 
unionism remains undiminished. In fact, over the last two 
years, it has increased. Nevertheless, we cannot be content 
with merely making good our losses or achieving a slow yard- 
by-yard progress any more than we can live on the laurel 
leaves we won in the past. For us, it is no good waving flags 
over the battle fields that have been won. 
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The unions of non-manual workers are now living through 
one of the most testing times in their history in Great Britain. 
They are in the front line of an assault that has been made by 
the government on principles and practices which we believe 
to be essentials in the conduct of industrial relations. 


The present British government, seeking to rescue itself 
from the consequences of neglect to make the best use of the 
nation’s resources and technical skills, scientific knowledge and 
productive capacity, introduced this summer higher taxes on 
a wide range of commodities that every household must buy, 
imposed severe limits on the credit that banks could advance 
to stimulate production, and announced that there must be a 
pause before wage increases could be granted. 


The wage package has taken the biggest impact of this 
restrictive policy. And the white collor workers in the public 
service were the first to have their pockets hit and their pur- 
chasing power restrained by the government’s measures. 


For them, the government declared, that there could be for 
some unspecified time, no increases in pay, even when higher 
pay had been awarded by arbitration courts. This interference 
with arbitration machinery which has been respected by the 
government employees for some 35 years is a drastic departure 
from normal policy and will be fought. 


To us it is a challenge, and we are emphatic in insisting 
that the government’s actions run counter to the lawful actions 
of free trade unions in a free country. 


Already the government has failed to impose its sanctions 
in full, and important industry increases have been granted. 
But the white collar workers are especially vulnerable to the 
government’s attack on the living standards. They are showing 
in this critical situation such a spirited resolution to resist the 
forces deployed against them that they may well emerge from 
this assault stronger than before the battle began. For this, 
they have learned if they have an employer they must also have 
a union, whether it is governmnt or not, and without a union, 
they go to the wall because they are weak. 


Meanwhile, as the unions strive to assist in expanding the 
power of industry to produce the goods and to raise the 
purchasing power of a member’s pay packets, they look across 
20 miles of the English Channel to the continent where a new 
Europe is emerging. The formation of the Common Market 
there brought together six countries with 160 million consumers. 
It is now a customs union and a free trade area with a gross 
national product twice as big as Britain’s. And you will know 
perhaps, Mr. President, what this means. Your Common Market 
was set up in 1789. 
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In the past, our movement in Britain has not been strongly 
attracted by theoretical conceptions of a European idea or 
European free trade, but we are keen with others on planning 
full employment, and we are keen for the voice of organized 
labor to be heard and properly taken into account before deci- 
sions are reached that affect the future well-being of working 
people. 

As you will know, Britain joined with six other countries 
in Europe to form the European Free Trade Association. Not 
that we wanted this to be an organization which would have 
freer trade as its only aim. We want governments to adopt 
policies of expansion in the ordering of their economic affairs. 
We want them to work together to produce policies that will 
lead to social advance. We want both sides of industry to be 
partners with governments in consulting together for the com- 
mon good. And we want to build a bridge between the Common 
Market and the association of the other seven countries. 


Living in a country that will die if it does not trade, that 
cannot grow more than half of its own food and that must 
export or go hungry, we are always conscious of how much 
we depend on world trade. We are conscious too of our obli- 
gations to the under-developed countries and particularly those 
in the British Commonwealth. 


The United States, and to a lesser extent Great Britain, 
have been bearing much of the burden of aid to the countries 
which are beginning to grow to industrial strength. Many 
European countries are capable of bearing a bigger share. 
Indeed, in the interests of world security and happiness they 
must—for it is seen now that the USA (once the dominant 
economic force in the world) is not any more powerful than a 
revived Europe in influencing the world towards boom or slump. 


So the British TCU has welcomed the decision of Britain 
to open negotiations with the Common Market to see whether 
it will be possible for Britain to join. We are not committed 
to membership. We shall look at the draft terms of any agree- 
ment in the light of how they are likely to affect the prospects 
of working people—not only in our own country but in the other 
countries in Europe and the Commonwealth with which we 
are in partnership. Europe must be outward-looking and for- 
ward-looking. And we shall keep our sights on the issues that 
matter most—full employment and higher living standards. 


I am confident that we shall have the understanding and 
the help of American trade unions in fulfilling that ambition, 
which is common to workers and their unions everywhere in 
the free world. Most, if not all, of our problems today are 
basically not national but international and we are therefore 
encouraged in our activities by the knowledge that your move- 
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ment and ours are friends together in an international alliance 
in which democratic trades unionists from all the continents 
of the world are cooperating together. 


Mr. President, you are right in saying free trade unionism 
is a bastion and a bulwark of democracy, and if there is ever a 
Communist victory, the first victims will be free trade unionism 
and free trade unionists. 


On behalf of the British TCU, it is my pleasure to offer 
fraternal greetings. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I express to Brother Webber our 
appreciation for his visit and for his very illuminating ad- 
dress, in which he spelled out some details of the structure 
of the British Trades Union Congress, and also gave us a pic- 
ture of their immediate problems. 


I think you just heard a very intelligent and constructive 
address. I suggest that those delegates who did not hear 
the address, because they were talking to their neighbors, 
take the time to read it when they receive the printed copy 
of the proceedings of today’s session. I think they will find 
it very enlightening and illuminating. 


Before I ask the Escort Committee to come to the plat- 
form with our next distinguished speaker, I would like to 
take the pleasure of presenting to you for a bow the very 
talented wife of Secretary Goldberg, who is here on the plat- 
form, Mrs. Dorothy Goldberg. 


...Mrs. Goldberg rose amid an ovation by the Convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Now, will the Escort Committee, 
consisting of Vice President McDonald, Vice President Suff- 
ridge, and Vice President Potofsky please bring the Secretary 
of Labor to the platform? 


...The Escort Committee accompanied Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg to the speakers’ rostrum. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I now take a great deal of pleas- 
ure in presenting to this Convention the hard working Sec- 
retary of Labor. Actually he does not need much of an in- 
troduction. All of you know him. All of you know of the 
part he has played in the development of the trade union 
movement in this country and the part that he has played 
as Special Counsel of the AFL-CIO and the Industrial Union 
Department. All of you know of the major part he played 
in bringing about the very splendid victory for the United 
Steelworkers a year and a half ago following a long strike. 
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I can say to you the Department of Labor under his 
sponsorship has come closer to the original charter which 
set forth the purposes of that department as caring for the 
welfare of the working people of the nation. It has come 
closer to carrying out that specific function than it has at 
any time in my history or my experience in Washington. 


Secretary of Labor Goldberg has many problems. After 
all, we as trade unionists can understand those problems. We 
know that conducting the affairs of a trade union at any level 
gives one a sort of controversial existence, as it were. So 
we can sympathize with him in his attempts to solve the 
problems which he has before him. 


However, we know one thing for sure. In the solution of 
those problems he brings many years of experience, a tre- 
mendous wealth of knowledge of the trade union movement 
and, above all, a complete dedication with a sympathy for the 
ideals and principles which we as a trade union movement 
espouse for ourselves, for our members, and for our country. 


I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting to you the 
Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 


HONORABLE ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 
Secretary of Labor 


President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, my friends and former col- 
leagues: I appreciate more than I can say the very gracious 
and generous introduction by the head of our labor movement. 
I still say “our”, both personally and in my official capacity. 
They are words that I treasure, and I am very grateful. 


Yesterday the President of the United States addressed 
this great Convention. It is kind of anti-climatic for anyone 
to follow in the footsteps of John F. Kennedy, our great Pres- 
ident. But in keeping with the practice I used to follow when 
I counseled and advised with you, I have to set the record 
straight in a couple of respects. In telling a story about moun- 
tain climbing, I think the President got his secretaries con- 
fused. I gladly yield jurisdiction in this area to Stewart Udall. 


Then, of course, the President, who is very busy, forgot 
in his designation that I am a director of the Red Cross; 
and you know, gentlemen, from your experience as labor 
leaders and collective bargainers, that directors of great 
enterprises never, never give anything. They just take. 
(laughter). 
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I am very grateful to you, President Meany, for the dis- 
tinguished Escort Committee you appointed to accompany 
me. It is composed of the heads of some of the finest organ- 
izations in the labor movement. And I think it contains the 
handsomest men in the labor movement. 


I hope you will forgive me if I tell a story or two in the 
tradition of the President about some of the members of the 
Escort Committee. 


Take my old friend David McDonald. Dave and I have 
gone through many problems over many years. We grew up 
together in the Steelworkers Union, he on a national level 
and I in Chicago. Dave, you will agree with me, is a trade 
union leader of parts and of appearance, a great diplomat 
and, of course, a great and gallant gentleman. 


To illustrate the gallantry that Dave displays, particular- 
ly towards the ladies—and I am sure Rosemary won’t mind 
if I tell the story—I remember that one time Dave and I 
once went many miles down South to attend a meeting of 
a local union of the Steelworkers Union. It was a fine meet- 
ing, and it was one of the local unions of the Steelworkers 
Union at which there were present a great many ladies. The 
Steelworkers, like all organizations in the labor movement, 
seemed to flow over jurisdictional lines and, believe it or not, 
one of the locals of the Steelworkers Union is a corsetmaker 
local. This, President Meany, is a small indication of the 
problems you have in trying to adjust jurisdiction in the 
labor movement. 


This was a very fine banquet and a very fine affair. At 
the climax of the affair we noticed there was a kind of figure 
covered by a drape. One of the fine ladies on the Executive 
Board of the local got up and said, “I want to make a presenta- 
tion to the President.” She unveiled this figure which turned 
out to be a bust of Dave McDonald. This lady got up and 
made her presentation and said, “I want you to know, Pres- 
ident McDonald, I have traveled a hundred miles for the 
unveiling of your bust.” 


Dave responded with great gallantry and said, “Madam, 
I’d be glad to do the same for you at any time.” 


The Secretary of Labor has many duties and I got in- 
volved recently in the problems we are having in mobilizing 
the Reserves. We are having problems, which is natural when 
you call people out of their lives. I got involved in a problem 
with Jack Potofsky’s organization. The Secretary of Defense 
called me and said, “We are having trouble with a fellow 
named Rabinowitz, and I see from the IBM card that he 
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belongs to Mr. Potofsky’s organization. Can you help us 
straighten out the trouble?” 


As the President’s labor adviser, I said, “I’ll do my best. 
What is it all about?” 


So he said, “I’ll send you the card. Why don’t you talk 
to this fellow? They want to fire him out of the Army and 
| don’t want any more trouble than I already have.” 


So I got the card and looked at it. It gave his name, Mr. 
Rabinowitz, member of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Then after his name was the designation CPA. So I got in 
touch with this brother and his commanding officer and I said, 


“What’s the problem ?” 


The commanding officer said to me, “I don’t know what 
the problem is. It is a very peculiar one. He was called up 
into service, and providentially for me because I need very 
badly a CPA to put my accounts in order in this command.” 
And he said, “‘I took Mr. Rabinowitz and I put him in charge of 
the Accounting Division, Payroll Section, and now things are 
in a horrible mess.” He said, “It was bad enough before he 
came; it is worse now. The payroll is all fouled up. The peo- 
ple aren’t being paid and that is why we are having dissatis- 
faction in this command.” 


So I got hold of the private and I said, “Private, what’s the 
trouble?” I said, “Here you are, you were inducted into the 
Army. I have your card. You are in charge of the Payroll 
Section. You are an accountant, Why can’t you do your work 


properly ?” 
And he said, “What do you mean I am an accountant?” I 
said, “Well, here is your card reading CPA.” 


And he said, “Oh, that’s cleaning, pressing and altera- 
tions.” 

So you see that the Secretary of Labor has many problems 
to deal with. 


But he also has some fringe benefits. One of the fringe 
benefits that a Secretary of Labor has is that he has a con- 
stituency. That is not true generally of Cabinet secretaries. 
I have been the beneficiary of this great constituency of which 
you are a part. You read in the paper where a Cabinet com- 
mittee went to Japan. We flew out by way of Wake Island, 
and on our way to Japan we stopped over in Hawaii. We got 
a memo sheet from the State Department directing our activ- 
ities. Everything is protocol in the State Department just as 
in the labor movement. This memo sheet said, “When you 
debark from the plane at Honolulu, you will please leave in 
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order of cabinet rank.’’ Therefore, Mr. Rusk, the Secretary of 
State, who, of course, was leading our delegation, would go 
first and his wife after him. 


I want to tell you fellows that the last remaining masculine 
support is protocolists. Men precede women on the State De- 
partment list. I hope it continues in this last outpost of Amer- 
ican life. 


Then the memo said that the Secretary of Interior is the 
next ranking officer, and his wife; next, the Secretary of Com- 
merce will leave, and his wife. As the Department of Labor 
is next to the last created cabinet office I would leave last on 
the plane. 


Well, we lined up in that fashion. We got off the plane and 
there was a little delegation consisting of the Governor of 
Hawaii, the commander of our armed forces, television and 
radio men to greet the official party. Everybody got off, and 
I got off last. Nobody was much interested in me in that little 
receiving line. They were talking to Dean Rusk, but little did 
they reckon upon my constituency. While a handful of people 
were going to meet them, there was about 75 people carrying 
a big sign, “Aloha, Secretary Goldberg. Central Trades, AFL- 
CIO.” 


Mr. Rusk accused me of putting up that job, but I shrugged 
it off. And I said, “This is what happens when you have been 
associated with the labor movement.” 


I want to take this occasion to thank the AFL-CIO, Presi- 
dent Meany, members of the Executive Council, the heads of 
all of our unions and the membership for their support and 
their many expressions of confidence and friendship they have 
manifested to me during the 11 months since I assumed this 
office. 


I know that the labor movement above all groups in our 
society agrees that a Secretary of Labor has an official re- 
sponsibility to all of the American people for the conduct of 
his office. But no Secretary of Labor could carry out his 
functions without the cooperation of both labor and manage- 
ment. This does not mean that labor will agree with the 
Secretary of Labor or the Secretary of Labor will agree with 
the labor movement in all of its functions. But it does mean 
that there has to be a common sharing of objectives and a 
common sharing of points of view, and that sharing and that 
cooperation I have enjoyed in a degree almost unprecedented 
in the history of this country. 


In this I take no credit. A great part of this is because 
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of the position taken by the Administration and our great 
President, as clearly laid out to you yesterday. But a great 
part of this is also due to the increasing awareness and re- 
sponsibility of both labor and management in their relations 
between themselves and with the Government. It is reflected 
in the figures in the statistics which show the highest degree 
of industrial peace in recent times, and also in the collective 
bargaining figures which show the highest response in free 
collective bargaining settlements that have been made which 
have added much to the welfare of the workers of this coun- 
try while maintaining relative price stability. 


For the part that you have played in this achievement, the 
AFL-CIO deserves, and on behalf of the Administration I am 
glad to extend, a high degree of recognition and a high 
degree of commendation. 


One of the proudest moments of my life was when I was 
able to contribute in a small way to the creation of this 
united labor movement. There were those who said, I recall, 
in 1955, that merger would hurt; that it would only disguise 
the problems and not solve them; that it was better to let 
each group go its own way. I did not agree with them then. 
I do not now. I believe it was not only in the interest of the 
labor movement, but also in the interest of the nation when 
the AFL and the CIO joined hands and created a great organ- 
ization to achieve the common purposes of trade unonism. 


Dave Dubinsky once made a remark which I have remem- 
bered throughout the years and which I think is felt instinc- 
tively on the part of every workman in the country who is a 
member of a trade union. Dave once said—and he belongs to 
a great union—“Our union draws its strength, it draws its 
spiritual sustenance from the fact that we are part of the 
labor movement.” And no remark could have been more truly 


or accurately made. 


I remember very often in my experience in the CIO that 
when you approached a worker at a plant and you asked him, 
“What organization do you belong to,” even though there are 
great unions and were great unions in the old ClO—the Auto 
Workers, the Steelworkers and so forth—more often than not 
that worker replied, “I am a member of the CIO.” 


And in my experience when I talked to a member of the 
unions affiliated with the AFL, the average man when he was 
approached would answer the same way, “I am a member of 
the AFL.” 

Even though constitutionally the only members of the AFL 
and the CIO in those days were the international unions, that 
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is not what the man who worked at the shop or in the mine or 
in the factory believed. He was part of the labor movement. 


And a very short time has passed since the merger, but I 
am quite confident as the years go along, the answer to the 
same questions will be, if you went to a rank and file member, 
“T am a member of the AFL-CIO.” And it is correct and proper 
that it should be so because it reflects in that man the spirit 
that he is part of the labor movement of the country. 


I know the organization has problems. Every union has 
problems. The leadership of the movement has problems. Many 
of them are complex and emotional and involve long traditions 
and practices. But how do you think the labor movement was 
born and grew, but except in response to problems and in the 
face of challenges. I say you have opportunities, not problems. 
You are closer to great achievements, not farther away. And 
very often you have to look at things, as I have the last eleven 
months, from the outside, to become aware of the facts that 
people on the inside cannot see. 


I believe in the future of the labor movement, a united 
labor movement, because I also believe our country is on the 
way to new greatness, not in spite of its problems but be- 
cause of them. In the effort to preserve freedom and work 
for its success the world over, the people of our country are 
waking up to their greatness. They are finding new strength 
under vigorous leadership, new determinations and new goals 
for their work. 


Now this great organization, as the President said yester- 
day, is an indispensable part of the great forward movement 
that our country is going to make. As freedom prospers—and 
freedom is our goal throughout the world—free trade unionism 
prospers. As our national goals of a more productive economy, 
better employment opportunities, and a higher stable growth 
rate are met, trade unionism finds its own goals. 


And it is always interesting to me to see how the goals of 
the trade union movement are identical with national goals, 
because long ago the trade union movement recognized, as the 
— interests were served, the trade union interest was 
serv 


Many years ago—not so long ago actually in terms of our 
lifetime because all of us have participated in this—in a society 
that often ignored the true purpose of economic life, which is 
not the aggrandizement of the individual wealth but the increase 
in human welfare for all, trade unionism met its obligations to 
dissent, to fight for justice, to speak its voice often under great 
difficulties. Now in a time of pretty general recognition of the 
trade union movement—not universal, but pretty general—it 
has an equal obligation, and perhaps a greater one, to support 
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ae defend and work for those things our present society must 
ave. 


I am going to mention some of the major areas where this 
effort and this help on the part of the trade union movement 
is required. And in each of these areas I believe there are great 
opportunities for the trade union movement. 


I do not share the all too-prevalent cynicism that the trade 
union movement is on the decline, that it has lost its spirit, 
and that it has a loss of capacity to make a great contribution 
to the workers and to the public at large. 


Yesterday the President devoted his time principally to 
domestic programs. He did that deliberately because that was 
the subject of his speech, both to the NAM and to this group. 
But we in the Administration are equally conscious of the 
strength and the support that the country has had, let alone 
the administration, in the gt ase area of foreign policy. 
The President has presented to the people an accurate estimate 
of the dangers involved and of the strength and the power of 
the Communist world. More than ever we realize this task and 
the nature of the commitment that we must make to meet it. 


It is a source of the greatest strength to our country in its 
stand on foreign policy. Not only have you supported the Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to realize peace and freedom around 
the world, but also you have taken an active part in helping 
to bring this about. When I speak of this active part, I not only 
refer to the newly developing areas of the world, but also I 
refer to the places where right now we are engaged in one of 
th major crises in foreign policy in Western Europe, in Berlin, 
where your forthright stand on that subject ranks among the 
great state papers of all time. 


It is through your honor and the honor of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, whose distinguished Presi- 
dent, Arne Geijer sits on this platform, that you have scheduled 
your seventh world congress in the still Free City of Berlin. 
And to those who may doubt the possibility of holding such a 
major conclave of free trade unionism in this beleaguered out- 
post of the free world, let me assure you that Free Berlin will 
be standing when the representatives of the free trade unions 
assemble on July 4th, 1962. 


The President of the United States has made clear that 
Free Berlin will remain free. This is a free world commitment, 
not subject to threat and not subject to being negotiated away. 
And I am glad that the trade union movement demonstrated 
the confidence in the strength and vitality of the free position 
by scheduling this great conference in the free sector of Berlin. 


Our national policies at home, to cope with the problems we 
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face abroad, demand, first of all, unity—unity on the part of 
all of our people, unity on the part of the labor movement. I 
am always interested, as you are, when we analyze the reason 
why the AFL and the CIO merged, to analyze in terms of the 
present problem and to see whether those reasons still apply. 
You know, recourse to history is a plain necessity, and even 
recent history is often forgotten. You will remember that we 
made a study—and I say “we” in terms of the joint committees 
of the AFL and the CIO—of what happened in recent years 
during the period of conflicts between the AFL and the CIO. 
Do you know what that study disclosed relative to Labor Board 
cases? It disclosed that after the AFL unions expended millions 
and millions of dollars, and after there were thousands upon 
thousands of Labor Board cases, where they were fighting 
for jurisdiction only a couple of thousand workers changed 
jurisdiction. 

That was the most expensive repatriation in the history of 
mankind. 

I would recommend to you that you think again about that 
history. But, more important than that, let us look at the record. 
The trade union movement is united, as I have indicated, in 
its foreign policy. There is no difference in this great assembly 
about what has to be done to protect our national security and 
contain the Communist threat to our own country and to the 
the free world. The President outlined the domestic program of 
the Administration to the great assembly yesterday. Is there 
any dissent in this group about the domestic program? There 
is not. There is complete unity in support of that program, and 
perhaps even more vigorous programs to advance and protect 
the interests of the people of the United States. 


We have the great question of civil rights. This movement 
by its own constitution is dedicated to equal opportunity for 
all. I don’t see any difference between George Meany and Phil 
Randolph in this area. I can understand Phil Randolph’s deep 
feelings. All of us who have been members of minority groups 
as I am, and as George Meany is, have this deep feeling on 
this subject. But can anyone doubt George Meany’s complete 
dedication and devotion to the task of insuring that every 
worker, regardless of his race, creed or color, is entitled to an 
equal break in life? Nobody can. 


I would say therefore, if I may offer gratuitous advice as 
an old friend, and as an old participant in these areas, let’s do 
what the President recommended in his great inaugural ad- 
dress, concentrate on what unites us, and not spend our time on 
what divides us. 


The trade union movement is confronted with the task of 
organizing the unorganized workers. The President of this 
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movement has spent his life toward the fulfillment of that ob- 
jective. Walter Reuther is a product of a great drive to organ- 
ize workers in the United States. He bears on his hand the 
bruises that he took in fighting employers in order to bring this 
about. 


I don’t see any difference between these two great leaders of 
organized labor in the desire to see that the benefits of trade 
unionism are extended to the people who need them the most, 
the people who are underprivileged, and the people who would 
really benefit from organization. 

There are problems. Of course there are problems. It is 
not easy to get these problems solved, as I know, when we 
have 100 and some organizations, each devoted to its own 
way, each devoted to its own jurisdiction. 


Last night I had dinner with my old friends in the needle 
trades and we were talking about a lot of problems. We all 
agreed on one thing, and that was we all agreed upon every- 
thing except, and it is the “except” that causes the problem. 


Well, let’s concentrate on the common devotion and com- 
mon dedication to the great ideal that brought you all into 
the labor movement. Otherwise, you would be out making a 
lot more money and having a lot more time to spend with 
_ families and doing the things that make life so enjoy- 
able. 


Government has problems as well as the labor movement, 
and there has been a lot of talk, and I see the headlines in 
the paper this morning about the President’s comments about 
the wage policies of our government. He did mention the 
subject; he mentiond it at the NAM. He mentioned it here. 
I would like to elaborate on it a little bit and say a word or 
two about it, because it is a common problem we have. 


The administration believes in advancing wages and 
standards. We do not believe in a status quo situation. We 
also believe we can earn these advances without resort to 
any kind of control over the freedom of unions, and manage- 
ment, and with continuous price stability. 


There cannot be a single wage policy for the United 
States. We are a country too large for that. All employers 
do not begin from the same position; all workers do not 
begin from the same position. Inequities in wages do exist; 
there is no question about it. We do not propose in any way 
te restrict the ability of collective bargaining to remove or 
solve these inequities. That is the day-to-day business of 
trade unionism, and we encourage and support it. 


I would like to say to you that one of the unfinished tasks 
of the trade union movement is to direct more of its attention, 
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not to the area where the big unions can take care of their 
own problems—and they do very well—but to the area where 
people are drawing substandard wages. Where we are living 
in an economy which is a divided economy, an economy which 
is part high wage and part low wage, in that sector of the 
low wage economy we can help restore the buying power 
which exists in the American public and contribute to the 
general welfare and the business welfare as well. 


What the President said yesterday is recognizing the 
necessity to correct inequities, recognizing the variations by 
industry and by companies within an industry. Wage in- 
creases over all, if we are to keep the economy going on a 
sound non-inflationary basis, should be earned by increasing 
productivity, and there is plenty of room for advance in this 
highly productive country under that general concept of 
wages. 


And we need your support, we need your cooperation in 
this area, because you have as important a stake in price 
stability as anybody. Every member of your family knows 
that. Every worker in the country knows that, too. 


We have been having that support. The figures in my de- 
partment show, as I said at the outset of this speech, that 
collective bargaining has been responsible in this country, 
and that the gains that have been made this year have been 
earned by the great productivity of the American worker. 


We have much legislation in the hopper, and I’m not go- 
ing to repeat what the President said about the legislation. 
It can be achieved. The unfinished business before the Con- 
gress can be realized, provided we have the continuous sup- 
port of the united labor movement. 


I want to turn to a subject with which I have an intimate 
connection. I administer the Landrum-Griffin Bill, and I have 
said many times what my philosophy is about this bill. I’m 
not going to bore you by repeating it. But I want to say, as 
one who participated with you in some painful decisions that 
were taken in Atlantic City in 1957, that law or no law, the 
trade union movement itself has an old and eternal obligation 
to exercise vigilance against those who would corrupt it and 
use it for their personal gain. 


It is not in the tradition of the trade union movement, and 
I hope it never will be, to rely upon the government to do the 
job that the trade union movement itself ought to always do. 


And I do not share the view of those who second guess 
and look back and say that the trade union movement made 
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a mistake when it expelled from its ranks those who do not 
measure up to the ethical standards which did not have to be 
defined in a code, but which are the very basis. of trade 
unionism. 


I think it was the finest hour of the trade union move- 
ment of America when you took the action that you did, when 
it stood up and was counted and did what no other group in 
this country has done—order from its house those who did 
not live up to its good name and character. 


And I know under the leadership that you have, the Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer, the Vice Presidents, that that de- 
cision was not lightly made, and I know that decision will not 
be re-considered, because this is an honest, dedicated trade 
union movement, and I am sure that it is going to remain so. 


There are those, including some good friends of mine, who 
write for academic publications, who are skeptical about the 
future of the trade union movement; and sometimes there 
are some who are skeptical about the future of our democ- 
racy. They say that democracy can’t compete, that we are 
too involved in our private interests to rise to history’s great- 
est challenge. Well, they are wrong. 


There are some who say that the trade union movement 
has had many fine hours, and that is past history, and now it is 
a tired movement. But I believe that the present can be, and 
the future should be, the finest hour. 


There are on every hand the numerous frontiers to be ex- 
plored in and out of the trade union movement demanding 
your vision and demanding your will. Yet in a very real 
sense, the path to these new frontiers in the trade union 
movement is a return to the old frontier that you know so 
well, the old frontier of complete dedication to improving the 
lot of the individual despite the personal effort and sacrifices 
needed, the old frontier of acting on the belief that man, as 
a child of God, deserves opportunity and a place in the sun. 


Many years ago under great obstacles, much greater than 
exist at the present time, and without the material resources 
you enjoy today, the trade union movement realized its 
promise for those who fought and suffered for it. And you 
contributed to shaping the whole economic history of our 
country and to protecting of our political freedoms. 


Always in the past you have responded to challenges, and, 
of course, the future presents even greater opportunities. 


For those who only live in the past and don’t look to the 
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future, I want to read you a little poem by John Masefield, 
the poet laureate of Great Britain, that I saw in the New 
York Times yesterday. I’m going to read an excerpt from it. 


All can lament a glory that has been, 

Or count the loss from wonders taking wing, 
But only genius sees, or can have seen, 

The Hope of Man in the begining thing. 


To have observed, to have encouraged this 
New Hope for Man beneath the blinding sun, 
How shall word tell the wonder that it is 
Whether as greatness seen or greatness done? 


—John Masefield 


I think what is past is only prelude for the greatest days 
in labor’s history. Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I, in your behalf, express our 
deep appreciation to the Secretary of Labor for that very fine 
address. When he spoke about Rabenowitz I was wondering 
whether he was speaking about the Rabenowitz who had a 
pants pressing shop some years ago on the lower East Side of 
New York, and who was known as somewhat of a tyrant in 
that shop, always driving, very impatient at all times with his 
employees. One morning one of his workers came in at 9:00 
o’clock instead of the usual hour of 8:00. Rabenowitz exploded, 
dressing him down in every possible way and finally said, 
“What kept you?” The fellow said, “I fell out the window.” 
Rabenowitz said, “That took an hour?” 


Seriously, I think the address you have just heard is a 
splendid outline of our problems as well as a very sincere ex- 
position of a fine philosophy not only for the trade union 
movement, but for the entire nation. In your name and on 
your behalf, I extend our sincere appreciation and thanks to 
our old friend, Arthur Goldberg. 


I would like at this time to introduce a visitor from over- 
seas, who has to get back to the United Nations in New York 
as soon as he can. I would like very much to have him say 
a few words to you. This gentleman is an official of the Build- 
ing Trades Unions of Upper Volta, one of the new African na- 
tions joining the United Nations a few months ago. He 
is still an active trade unionist and an active official, but 
he is at the present time the Ambassador of his country to 
the United Nations. I present to you Brother Frederic F. 
Guirma, Ambassador to the United Nations from Upper Volta 


in Central Africa. 
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HONORABLE FREDERIC F. GUIRMA 
Ambassador to United Nations from Upper Volta 


Mr. President, I will not be able to attend all of your already 
successful Congress. I have to go back to the United Nations 
and say by vote whether the very important question of the 
admission of Red China to the United Nations is an important 
question or not. You have to know that in the United Nations 
there are sometimes important questions which are not, and 
not important questions which are. 


Anyway, it was very important for me to join you all here 
and to thank you, Mr. President, and also all the members of 
your staff, for the honor you did to me by inviting me to this 
congress. Through you, Mr. President, and through all of you, 
fellow delegates, I am greeting all the workers of the AFL-CIO 
on behalf of the President of the Upper Volta Republic, on be- 
half of the people of Upper Volta, and on my own behalf. 


You have done a very good job and a wonderful job for your 
country, and it is because of you that the United States is the 
most powerful and the most developed country in the world. 


So let me take the opportunity of expressing to you the 
great admiration and friendship for you of our fellow Maurice 
Yameogo, the President of the Upper Volta Republic. He shares 
your action very much, because, just as President Kennedy 
told you yesterday morning, he is one of the African leaders 
with trade union background. Dynamically he fought colonial- 
ism since 1946. 


In Upper Volta, as in all Africa, the trade union has been 
the soul and the engine of all the nationalistic movement. So 
one should not wonder when a leader like our fellow Maurice 
Yameogo obtains the confidence of the people and rises to the 
presidency of a new state. It is no wonder, too, that such a 
President should select a unionist to represent the country at 
the United Nations and at the government of the United 
States. Unionists in Africa have gotten such training that they 
are among the most able men of the African elite. And I must 
tell you that you have a very large part in that happy issue, 
and that you still have a large part of responsibility for the 
future, because the AFL-CIO is always on the side of freedom 
and on the side of true democracy. 


Next Monday 100,000 people in Upper Volta will parade 
over the streets of Ouagadoujon, our capital, celebrating the 
first anniversary of our Independence Day, and opening in that 
way to the world their love for freedom and for peace. 
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We need peace to build our country as well as you need it 
to build yours. Do you understand how any threat to peace is 
our big concern? Let me tell you. We are anxious about the 
artificially created tension of Berlin. We condemn the breakout 
of the moratorium on the atomic tests. Our fellow Maurice 
Yameogo, who leads our non-aligned country, has expressed 
our deep indignation at the Soviet blasts from the first to the 
last one, including the one of 50 megatons. The people of 
Upper Volta will never understand why the Soviet Union gov- 
ernment did that, and we will never understand why, at the 
conference of Belgrade of the so-called non-aligned countries, 
no strong protest and no blame has been placed on the Soviet 
Union. 

I mean that our non-alignment will never be sympathetic 
to those who build walls in order to separate families, the 
brothers and the sisters, of the same people, in the same coun- 
try. We shall never be sympathetic to those who believe they 
should dominate all the world. We shall say, “No!” and we 
are sure that the AFL-CIO is here to say a strong “No” with us. 


But on another side of non-alignment we tell the President 
of the United States government that he is very, very all right 
when he sent planes to help the United Nations force in 
Katanga in order to end the provocations of Tshombe, and to 
put in the place of the legal government of Premier Adoula a 
puppet of mercenaries. We welcome warmly this big step of 
the Kennedy Administration in understanding the African 
problems, and let me say that if such action had been taken 
last year, there would not be any more problems in the Congo 
today. 

Let me say also that we wish warmly the same wisdom 
about Angola, where there is a big and just fight for free- 
dom. The labor movement in the United States should get 
together with all the people of good will in order to make a 
strong impression against Mr. Salazar and to open his eyes, 
so that he can know the nonsense of claiming Angola as a 
Portuguese province, at least because of the ocean. 


How could we forget the apartheid in South Africa? 
Everybody knows that the AFL-CIO is a champion of the 
anti-segregation fight here. The United States government is 
fighting by legal means this situation, and we congratulate 
them. Why could not South Africa take an example from the 
United States? 

But, fellow delegates, you have to cooperate. Remember 
this, please: Where the United States will not be, or will col- 
lapse, there is a 99 percent chance for the Soviet Union and 
communism to be and to succeed. 
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I want to make it clear that my country will always be on 
the side of freedom, equality and brotherhood. We shall do 
our best for peace in the United States. 


For example, we believe that it is now time for our 
friends, the Arab States, to make peace with Israel. Israel is 
a fact. It is a small country in size, but is very big by deeds. 
Nobody can destroy Israel without putting the world into ter- 
rific turmoil. Let the Arab States quit their bad dreams and 
let them negotiate with Israel on all their problems, like that 
of the refugees, in specific negotiations according to the 
charter. My country will act for that in the United Nations. 
This will be a great contribution to world peace. 


Please do not be worried too much when it seems to you 
that the African labor movement is less classical than what 
you know. Africa is a very young group of countries. For 
her, as Shakespeare has written, “To be or not to be, that is 
the question.” The people know that they must accept many 
sacrifices, and they are ready to accept them. We have no 
choice. We need only help and true friendship. It is impor- 
tant to avoid the way which would lead to the loss of free- 
dom. 


Of course, if all our friends put together their efforts and 
their good will in our favor, we shall never be lost. So the 
ICFTU and IFCTU will try to find a way for the most 
helpful cooperation in our favor and to get together to fight 
the foes of freedom and human rights. I believe that, as a 
unionist, having a good experience in the way things go in 
Africa, it is my duty to express here my own opinion and 
wishes for the best cooperation in Africa. 


The time has come for the free world to help Africa, not 
according to its own opinion and wishes, but according to the 
opinion and wishes of the African people. 


Be sure that Africans will be very grateful to the free 
world for that, and the African will let those who help know 
how wide and able is the love he has in his heart. 


You of the AFL-CIO have had a great mission to ac- 
complish, and I am sure you will not fail. You have the 
greatest national labor movement in the world. Long life 
to the AFL-CIO. Long life to Upper Volta. And long life 
to Africa. 


Thank you, Mr. President, and I wish you many, many 
conventions like the one you are having. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Ambassa- 
dor Guirma. 
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At this time I wish to present for a few short remarks a 
very good friend of everyone in this room, a member of the 
powerful Rules Committee whom we have learned over the 
years to know and respect. And certainly we found out in those 
years what side he is on. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you a congressman 
from Indiana, a member of the Rules Committee, the Honorable 
Ray Madden. 


HONORABLE RAY J. MADDEN 
United States Congressman 


George and friends, I just want to extend my greetings. I 
want to commend this great united labor group for the magnifi- 
cent job you are doing. 


I have served in Congress. I am on my tenth term consisting 
of 19 years in Congress. When I went to Washington it was at 
the depths of World War II but my activities in government 
didn’t start with that. I go way back to 1916 when out in 
Omaha I was elected city judge. And I remember those were 
dim, dark days of labor’s battles. I remember the fights that 
took place back in 1914, 1915 and 1916 for the 8-hour law. But 
labor through your union and through organized work and effort 
has come a long, long way. 


I can testify as a member of the Congress of the United 
States over the last 19 years that if it hadn’t been for the work 
of organized labor not only during the period that I served in 
Congress but during the period immediately preceding that 
when we had all that progressive legislation that was passed 
after that depression—and I don’t need to mention those laws 
like social security and housing and all those great bills that 
were put on the statute books—even then and after that, we 
learned. During the depression I have seen members on the 
floor of the House even fight and oppose social security. I have 
heard members get on the floor of the House even as late as 
1948 and condemn social security as being socialistic. Bear 
this in mind. If it hadn’t been for organized labor in this coun- 
try in the last 25 years and the work they have done in con- 
centrating public opinion on legislation that has to do for the 
masses instead of the special interests, we would not be where 
we are today. We can thank organized labor for all these laws 
that we have on the books. 


I see it in my own district. I made a statement on the floor 
of the House three or four years ago that I represented the 
greatest congressional district in the United States; three major 
steel mills and a great number, about 200 other major industries 
in Gary, Hammond and East Chicago. A congressman from 
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Pittsburgh said to me, “Do you realize there is a town by the 
name of Pittsburgh?” And I said, “No. But how many con- 
gressional districts have you in Pittsburgh?” And he said. 
“Five.” I said, “There is only one in the Calumet region of 
Indiana.” And last fall, in spite of what Indiana did, this great 
man that addressed you yesterday, and myself, carried my dis- 
trict by a 63,000 majority. We can thank organized labor for 
that victory. 


The only message that I would like to leave here today is 
this: Bear this in mind and I see it operate in Congress, day in 
and day out with your representatives that are sitting up here, 
how they work hours and hours spending time on legislation, 
contacting congressman, contacting groups and sending out the 
word over the radio and through the labor magazines and news- 
papers. I tell you if it hadn’t been for what your organizations 
have been doing, I am almost afraid to say what the economic 
condition of this country would be today. 


You talk about communism. I went over on the Queen 
Mary back in 1952 and I met about a dozen representatives of 
the AFL-CIO Railroad Brotherhoods. They were all on that 
boat. I ran into them accidentally, and do you know where they 
were going? They were going over to help labor in the free 
countries of Europe fight communism and infiltration. 


I know what was happening in my district back in 1933, 
1934 and 1935. And even when I went to Congress, there were 
Communist agitators, infiltrating the labor industrial unions 
there in my district. But thanks, though, to the leadership of 
organized labor, and nobody else, they were routed out, and 
today labor can have the credit for completely routing out the 
Communist infiltrators in this community. Nobody else can 
have that right. 


I have exhausted my time here. But I want to commend 
you on this great gathering here. I think labor groups like your- 
selves should get together. Instead of once a year, you should 
get together during the session of Congress so that you can 
form a little public opinion over some of these hardshell mem- 
bers that are still talking about social security being socialistic. 


I remember as a kid when they introduced rural free de- 
livery. I read a speech some billygoat in Congress made and he 
said, “We are going into socialism if they deliver the farmers 
mail; if the government takes part in that.” 


So keep up the good work. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Ray. 
I wish we had a couple hundred more like him in Congress. 
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At this time I wish to present a gentleman who represents 
the United Community Campaigns of America. In fact he is 
the National Chairman. He is also the Chairman of the Board, 
Campbell Soup Company. 


The organized labor movement became active with com- 
munity chests and councils of America—now the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America—back in 1947, just 


after World War II. 


This is the united community way of giving, which I spoke 
about yesterday, where labor not only makes its contribution 
and participates in the work, but we are in the position to know 
what labor contributed and receive credit for it. 


In the first campaign in which labor participated in 1948, 
labor’s contribution was $177,000. This year the estimate of 
labor’s contribution to the United Community Campaigns of 
America is $493,000,000, an increase of $18,000,000 just since 
last year. This has come about through the cooperation of two 
groups in every community—labor and management—working 
under the direction of the Community Services Department of 
the AFL-CIO doing a job in getting this money contributed by 
the payroll deduction system and providing the machinery for 
that payroll deduction. 

On the platform with this gentleman are the local repre- 
sentatives of the United Community Funds Chests and Coun- 
cils, the President of the Dade County Central Labor Union, 
AFL-CIO—William Owens. The AFL-CIO representative is 
Lee Fasel. And also Leonard Spring, Secretary of the IBEW 
workers in this area. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you the National 
Chairman of the United Community Campaigns of America, 
Mr. Oliver G. Willits. 


OLIVER G. WILLITS 
National Chairman, United Community Campaigns of America 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I hope you all had 
Campbell’s Tomato Juice for breakfast. 


Mr. Meany, Officers and Delegates of this AFL-CIO Na- 
tional Convention: I am here today to pay honor to you for 
the many contributions that all of you and the members you 
represent have made to the welfare of your communities. 


Over the years, you and your members have contributed 
many millions of dollars to your United Community Funds. 


In addition, you have provided leadership as officers of Com- 
munity Welfare Councils, United Funds and Community Chests. 
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Many of you have also served as general chairmen of United 
Way Campaigns. 


Equally important, you have worked and encouraged others 
to work, as volunteers in United Way agencies to provide help 
for the sick, disabled and troubled peoples of your communities. 


This participation and support did not come about by acci- 
dent. Organized labor, along with business and industrial cor- 
porations, has put its spirit and strength into building a system 
of community services designed to make certain that no one 
who needs help is neglected, and that this help is provided 
quickly, efficiently and economically. 


Illustrating what I have been saying is an exhibit here that 
I hope you will all try to see, the exhibit by the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America. It shows pictures of 
this AFL-CIO leadership in action for the united way. You’ll 
see Joseph A. Beirne . . . working as executive committee chair- 
man of the United Funds and Councils; Leo Perlis as director 
of the AFL-CIO Communities Service Activities and Jacob 
Clayman as chairman of the Labor Participation Committee 
of United Community Funds and Councils of America. Then 
there is another picture of special interest taken at the White 
House. It shows President Kennedy in conference with Ben- 
son Ford, Chairman of this year’s United Community Cam- 
paigns of America, and his vice chairmen, including George 
Meany. 


I began by saying that I am here to pay honor. Therefore, 
it is my privilege to present at this time a citation of ap- 
preciation to your president and my co-worker in the United 
Community Campaigns, George Meany. Mr. Meany, if you 
will join me here, it will be my pleasure to present this award. 


This is what the citation says: “In grateful and warm 
appreciation to George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, from 
United Community Campaigns of America, for his distin- 
guished contribution of personal time and interest and for the 
generous support of the American labor movement, on behalf 
of the millions of people helped through the programs and serv- 
ices of the 28,000 agencies supported through the nation’s 
United Funds and Community Chests.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you. 


MR. WILLITS: Now I would like to make a personal pre- 
sentation. We work together on the committee and I want to 
see that George is never broke. Here is a little belt, and it will 
fit you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much. I would 
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like to ask Joe Beirne, Chairman of your Community Services 
Committee, to come up here so that we can get a picture. 


Mr. Willits, I feel while this plaque is dedicated to me — 
and I appreciate it very much — it is really meant for the 
AFL-CIO and particularly for the active trade unionists who 
take part in our community service work under Joe Beirne, 
Chairman of our Committee, and Leo Perlis as Director of our 
Community Services Department. In behalf of these active 
people and our organization generally, I thank Mr. Willits very 
much for coming here this morning and presenting this plaque 
to the AFL-CIO for its work in this field. 


At this time I would like to present for a few remarks, a 
very important official of the international trade union move- 
ment. As you know, we have in the Western Hemisphere tak- 
ing in North and South America a Western Hemispheric 
branch of the ICFTU known as ORIT, The Organization Re- 
gional Interamericana de Trabajadores which means The Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers. 


We have the general secretary of that organization, a terri- 
ficially hard-working trade unionist—Brother Arturo Jauregui. 


ARTURO JAUREGUI 
General Secretary, ORIT 


President Meany, delegates and guests: 


It is a distinct honor for me to bring to you greetings 
and best wishes for the success of this Fourth Convention 
of the AFL-CIO on behalf of the free labor movement of 
the Western Hemisphere, organized under the banner of 
ORIT, the Inter-American branch of the ICFTU. 


Since the foundation of ORIT—eleven years ago—the 
trade union movement of the United States has been closely 
associated with free labor in Latin America and the West 
Indies. Together, we have shared the responsibility of promot- 
ing a strong and constructive democratic labor force which 
has become an important factor in the inter-American com- 


munity. 


Today, free labor represented by ORIT has increased its 
duties in the national as well as in the international plane. 
On one hand, we are fighting the expansionist ambitions of 
Soviet totalitarianism, while, on the other hand, we are 
encouraging and supporting the aspirations of our people 
for a social, cultural, economic and political development that 
would permit the full enjoyment of the fruits of technological 
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and scientific progress and the exploitation of our natural 
resources. 


ORIT has been fighting, from its inception, for the 
achievement of three basic conditions without which no real 
labor progress is possible: 


First, trade union freedom and the right to organize; 
Second, guarantees for effective collective bargaining; 
Third, the right to strike. 


In this struggle, we have had to face powerful enemies. 
In some cases, reactionary or totalitarian governments. In 
others, anti-union employers unable to understand the social 
significance of our movement and the legitimate aspirations 
of the workers. We have also faced the enmity of certain 
political parties or political leaders solely interested in the 
preservation of personal power and class privileges. Against 
all these obstacles which prevent the consolidation of a so- 
cially, economically and culturally advanced dynamic democ- 
racy, ORIT has fought consistently, always in the vanguard. 


Our fight of yesterday against the dictatorships in Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Dominican Republic and other countries; and our 
fight of today against the dictatorial regimes in Haiti and 
Paraguay, and the bloody Communist tyranny of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba, has gained for ORIT high respect and commendation 
throughout the American continent. 


ORIT welcomes the decision of the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States to call an Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers to take steps against the danger to 
our freedom and security represented by the continuation in 
Cuba of the Castro Communist regime. We support the prin- 
ciple of free determination of the people, but it should be ex- 
ercised according to the standards spelled out in our Inter- 
American treaties, including free honest elections, which are 
the true and valid basis of representative democracy. 


I am happy to announce, in reference to the Dominican 
Republic, that as a result of the activities of ORIT, in coopera- 
tion with the Inter-American office of the AFL-CIO, we have 
successfully assisted in the organization of a strong, demo- 
cratic labor movement which has already requested affiliation 
to the ORIT-ICFTU. I am referring to the United Labor Front 
of Independent Unions (FOUPSA) of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. After 32 years of the Trujillo dictatorship, which ORIT 
and the AFL-CIO have consistently opposed, the workers of 
the Dominican Republic have finally had the opportunity to 
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make a free choice, and they have immediately come to us, to 
the house of international free labor. 


ORIT is sharing the hopes of the Latin-American masses 
for the success of the Alliance for Progress. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is essential to have the benefit of free labor’s 
advice in the planning and in the execution of the Alliance 
for Progress projects. We believe it would be a serious mis- 
take to make of this wonderful program a mere inter-govern- 
mental affair. The people in Latin-America expect to become 
part and parcel of the Alliance for Progress. They want proj- 
ects for workers’ housing, cooperatives, social welfare, public 
education, credit unions. And we add, also, measures to 
strengthen the free labor movement. 


ORIT officially endorsed President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress at its Inter-American Economic Trade Union Con- 
ference and at its Fifth Convention, both held in Brazil last 
August. The vision of what could be achieved through this 
program of cooperative efforts really fired the imagination of 
our Latin-American delegates. We are therefore all in favor 
of an effective agrarian reform, conducted under accepted 
democratic rules, and not simply on arbitrary expropriation 
and confiscation. We support tax reforms, whereby the rich 
people of Latin-America would pay in proportion to their 
wealth. Now, the major tax burden falls on the consumers. 
We favor economic planning at national and inter-American 
level, thus hoping to achieve an American Common Market. 
We finally hope to obtain for our Latin-American wage earn- 
ers economic and social conditions that would make them 
loyal and enthusiastic defenders of our democratic way of 
life, just as your labor movement in the United States is the 
strongest pillar of your great democracy. 

ORIT is fully conscious of its duties and responsibilities. 
With your help, and the help of all those who militate in the 
great family of international free labor, we are confident 
to reach our goal. Our people have faith in their strength for 
the peaceful accomplishment of their legitimate reforms and 
their constructive social revolution. 

ORIT has put itself in the front line of this struggle. We 
shall march forward, with our motto: Bread, Peace and 
Freedom, until we succeed in consolidating a democratic life 
based on social justice. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to express to Brother 
Jauregui our appreciation for his visit and the remarks this 


morning. 
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At this time I want to present the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Workers of Tunisia who will say a few 
words of greeting in French and then I will have our Eu- 
ropean representative read a message from him in English. 
I present to you Brother Ben Azzedine, Secretary of Tunisian 
General Labor Union. 


BEN AZZEDINE 
General Secretary, Tunisian General Labor Union 


(Mr. Azzedine addressed the convention in French, after 
which Mr. Irving Brown, AFL-CIO European Representative, 
read the following translation:) 


In the name of my organization, the Tunisian General 
Union of Labor, I have the honor and pleasure to bring you 
the warm message of fraternal greetings of the working class 
of Tunisia and their sincere wishes for the success of your 
deliberations. 


Your congress is taking place at a time when the world 
is beset with grave problems. The peace of the world is con- 
stantly being endangered by forces seeking to impose their 
domination and ideology on people who are asking only that 
their liberty and human dignity be respected. Freedom is be- 
ing swept away under the cover of the need to maintain a 
certain balance of power in the world. Hunger, poverty, illit- 
eracy afflict two-thirds of the human population. There are 
other problems no less important such as Berlin, the nuclear 
tests, the fight in Laos and, closer to us in our territory, this 
Algerian war which more violently than ever continues at the 
expense of the basic interests of Algerian and French people, 
as well as interfering with the economy and the peace of 
mind of the people in this entire part of the world called 
North Africa. 


All this imposes upon us the need for greater vigilance, a 
more active solidarity, a faith in ourselves and a dynamic ap- 
proach in order that we should be able to do our duty in this 
world of continued evolution to fight for peace and freedom, 
which is a God-given gift irrespective of color, race, religion 
or national origins. 


We are convinced that, in addition to your domestic prob- 
lems, the consideration of this world situation will not be 
absent from your deliberations and that you will be unsparing 
in seeking some solution to all these problems which concern 
and trouble us and that you will act in the spirit of our com- 
mon ideals for peace, freedom, welfare and justice. 


Mr. President, in the past decade, due to the awakening 
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of peoples and the solidarity of the democratic world espe- 
cially of the workers, we are witnessing a real transformation 
of human society. Freedom is coming to the countries which 
up to now have been dominated by a regime of colonization 
and exploitation. 


Actually, many countries in the continent from which I 
come—Africa—have regained their sovereignty and national 
independence. 


It almost seems superfluous to recall here the active and 
vanguard role which your movement has taken in this fight 
for freedom of all peoples. However, we want to emphasize 
again that the Tunisian workers are not prepared to forget 
what the AFL-CIO did to help in the liberation of our coun- 
try, Tunisia. And I take this occasion to express to you once 
again our recognition of this fact. 


But in this great battle for freedom is our task finished? 
Certainly not. First of all there remain several countries still 
under the yoke of colonialism, imperialism and dictatorship 
in spite of the heroic struggle of the people of these countries 
and the sacrifices being made to regain their political inde- 
pendence. 


Futhermore, for trade unionists, political independence is 
not an end in itself but rather a means to secure prosperity, 
greater well-being and justice. 


That is why we must fight with vigor and energy against 
the idea of replacing political by economic domination, which 
would mean the recreation of colonialism in a new form, or 
the installation of a dictatorial regime where man would be 
exploited without the elementary guarantees of freedom. 


With the advance of science and technology, it may be, in 
order to achieve our ideals, we shall have to change our 
methods of work and demonstrate a greater imagination and 
initiative. 

I am of the opinion that it would be nonsensical, even 
dangerous, to want to play a positive role in the world of to- 
day while, at the same time, remaining in a sort of state of 
sclerosis with our heritage of preconceived ideas. If we are 
unable to adapt ourselves to the new circumstances and un- 
consciously misunderstand the nature of current problems, the 
consequences may be very serious. On the basis of interna- 
tional solidarity we can seek the most effective means to give 
a more concrete meaning to our international work and en- 
gage in a more dynamic form of action. We think, however, 
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that nothing is permanent and nothing serious can be 
achieved in a state of isolation. 


Dear Brothers, rest assured that the ideal of our Tunisian 
trade unionists remains freedom and social justice. We want 
to fulfill sincerely the modest duty which has been placed 
upon us and we shall make our contribution to the new build- 
ing of a modern and universal society. 


Being convinced that you are striving for the same goals 
and that we are dedicated to the same fundamental principles, 
we are certain that, as in the past, with your assistance we 
can engage in a common action to help bring peace and pros- 
perity to North Africa. In making our modest contribution to 
the international trade union movement, all of us together in 
united action shall be able to attain our common objective 
which is individual happiness within a free and just society. 


In concluding, permit me, President Meany, to repeat my 
best wishes for the success of your convention and express 
my thanks for your friendly invitation and the way in which 
I have been received ever since I first touched the soil of your 
great and beautiful country. 


Thank you, President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you, Brother Azzedine. We 
extend our greetings to the General Union of Workers of 
Tunisia. 

Now at this time I want to present for a few remarks the 
Secretary of the Union of Algerian Workers, Brother Mo- 
hamed Chennaf. 


MOHAMED CHENNAF 
Secretary, Union of Algerian Workers 


President Meany, dear sisters and brothers, let me first ex- 
press our thanks for the enthusiastic and brotherly welcome 
extended to me at this 4th Convention of the AFL-CIO. I know 
that it is extended through me to the people and workers of 
Algeria, who have been struggling for seven years to free our 
country from the colonial yoke, to restore our sovereignty 
and to found a democratic, social and republican state. 


We wish to take this opportunity to tell you how much we 
appreciate your invitation to be present here, and most par- 
ticularly we wish to take this occasion to express our gratitude 
for the aid which your great organization has afforded us. 


UGTA — the Algerian Trade Union Congress — follows 
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with interest the development of the American labor move- 
ment—we were represented at your last convention held in 
San Francisco as well as at the 1961 Labor Day celebrations. 
We wish you full success in your deliberations here in Miami 
Beach and we are convinced that the results of your 4th Con- 
vention will go a long way in furthering the cause of the 
American worker and strengthening his resolve to fight for 
better living conditions, for increased social advantages and 
the consolidation of trade union unity. 


Strong, American workers can, as an organized power, 
assume their responsibilities on both the national and inter- 
national fronts and play fully the role which is theirs; that 
role being to ensure peace and security in the world and thus 
contribute to the struggle of the emerging states as they fight 
for their liberation or to rid themselves of under-development, 
misery, illiteracy and hunger. 


Algeria, for over seven years, has been compelled to battle 
the French colonialists in order to put an end to the perpetua- 
tion of a truly criminal situation in Algeria and to attain her 


independence. 


The war figures are astronomical—one million dead, two 
million in the so-called “resettlement” centers, three hundred 
thousand refugees in Tunisia and Morocco, tens of thousands 
in prisons and concentration camps, not to mention the 
hundreds upon hundreds who have disappeared or those 
maimed for life, mutilated and mentally ill. 


Algeria has had to support the results of French colonial 
policy—homes destroyed, entire villages wiped out, her forests 
burned. All shameless and abominable crimes perpetrated in 
the name of colonization. 


Algerian workers are fully aware that political freedom 
is a prerequisite for social and economic revolution, which is 
in the final analysis the only guarantee for progress, full 
employment, the expansion of industry and education, in short 
of harmonious development. The entire nation is mobilized 
behind this most difficult and worthy struggle. Everywhere, 
UGTA assumes its responsibilities, at home in the country- 
side, as in the cities, and on the international level. 


Affiliated to the ICFTU, we take an active part in all 
its international activities. Further, we maintain strong and 
friendly ties with all the national trade union organizations 
and the workers of the entire world. 
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As Algerians, we are North Africans and Africans. And 
as such we are an integral part of the emerging world. Our 
struggle is that of all democratic peoples everywhere. Their 
full support and backing is precious to us, just as it is to our 
refugees who live in the most deplorable conditions, to our 
war orphans who are homeless, to those of us who are ill, 
to our soldiers who are wounded, to our youth and to our 
trade unionists all of whom are fighting for an independent 
Algeria. The active friendship and assistance of the AFL- 
CIO, the workers and the people of the United States means 
a great deal to us Algerians. 


Our appeal is worldwide — international solidarity must 
not be mere words. We firmly believe you will respond to 
our appeal. 


We are particularly hopeful that an aid campaign on 
behalf of the Algerian people and Algerian workers can be 
launched throughout the United States of America. Such a 
campaign could be organized in order to support UGTA’s 
social work program. 


We are convinced that concrete measures of this kind will 
serve to strengthen the ties of friendship which exist between 
the people and workers of the United States and Algeria. 
Such an expression of solidarity on your part could become 
a factor in bringing about sincere negotiations between the 
French Government and the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic, for the purpose of achieving lasting peace 
based on the territorial integrity and the unity of our nation. 


We are certain that our hopes will not be disappointed. 
Long live workers unity. 
Long live peace and fredom in the world. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Brother 
Chennaf. 


I would like to ask a very distinguished visitor here on 
the platform to stand and take a bow, a member of Congress, 
representative from King County, New York, the Honorable 
Victor L. Anfuso. 


.. . Congressman Victor Anfuso acknowledged his intro- 
duction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to present the last 
speaker for this morning for a short talk, Brother Mohamed 
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Abderrazak, Assistant General Secretary of the Moroccan 
Union of Labor and Deputy Mayor of the City of Casablanca. 
Brother Abderrazak will deliver a short message in French 
and then Brother Brown will read in English the message to 
the convention from the Moroccan Union of Labor. Brother 
Abderrazak. 


MOHAMED ABDERRAZAK 
Assistant General Secretary, Moroccan Union of Labor 


(Mr. Abderrazak addressed the convention in French, after 
which Mr. Irving Brown, AFL-CIO European Representative, 
read the following translation :) 


Dear President, delegates and friends, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties which our young trade movement is encountering 
in defending its rights and freedom, the Moroccan Union of 
Labor has delegated me to come here to bring this im- 
portant and impressive convention the fraternal greetings of 
the Moroccan workers and our President Mahjoub ben Sed- 
dik, who has been prevented from coming, due to the situa- 
tion now prevailing in Morocco. 


The friendly relationships existing between Moroccan and 
American workers do not date just from today, for our work- 
ers will never forget the support that they received from the 
American workers during the dark days of French and Span- 
ish colonialism. The numerous exchanges of delegations be- 
tween the UMT and the AFL-CIO have given us an oppor- 
tunity to understand each other and to develop friendly ties 
in all fields on behalf of the welfare of the Moroccan and the 
American workers and people. The plan of the trade union 
activity in the international field, as clearly outlined yester- 
day by President Meany to assist, develop, and liberate the 
young trade union movements, contains a most sound ap- 
proach, and it is best adapted to the specific demands of our 
African movement. I am in basic agreement also, because our 
trade union movement has adopted the same approach and 
attitude since its very beginning. The Moroccan Union of 
Labor does not have anything to do with the so-called state- 
controlled trade unions created by the present regime and its 
reactionary valets in Morocco. The UMT represents the great 
working masses who have not lowered their flag in the fight 
for freedom, democracy, and for better working and living 
conditions. 


The UMT represents hundreds of thousands of workers 
who, in spite of vicious repression, conduct powerful strikes 
to increase wages and defend their freedom. In spite of the 
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order of requisition launched by the dictatorial regime last 
week in Morocco, the bank employees have been on strike for 
one week. Other sectors have also gone on strike and others 
are on the verge of striking, all for the same reason: the de- 
fense of their basic rights against the economic powers or 
the state. 


In spite of difficult conditions, Moroccan labor has become 
organized in the public service, in industry and agriculture 
to improve their standard of living, and at the same time re- 
sist reactionary feudalism, and for the re-establishment of 
democracy. Furthermore, the UMT has won progressively 
the sympathy and support of other social] sectors of the Mo- 
roccan people. 


Time does not permit me to expand on all our experiences 
and the perspectives of our struggle, but allow me, dear 
friends, before concluding, to express our fraternal thanks 
for the solidarity which has been extended to us in the course 
of recent years on the part of the American labor leaders, 
and especially in relation to such painful problems as exist 
in such affairs as Bizerte in Tunisia, the case of Algeria, and 
just recently in the hunger strike of Ben Bella and his friends 
and all of the detained Algerians. 


Each message of sympathy and solidarity for our fight, 
each motion on behalf of all those imprisoned people, rein- 
forces our struggle for freedom and democracy in Morocco 
and Africa and confirms our opinions concerning the role be- 
ing played by the great AFL-CIO on a national and interna- 
tional basis. 


I should like once again to ask you to express to the Al- 
gerian people, in the eighth year of their struggle against 
K'rench colonialism, as well as to all people who are fighting 
for freedom, our fraternal solidarity. 


Brothers, and dear friends, I thank you once again for 
your friendly invitation and for the warm welcome which I 
have received. Long live the unity of workers. Long live the 
friendship between all free people. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much. I would 
like to take a minute to point out, in view of the presence of 
these three gentlemen from very important countries—Tu- 
nisia, Algeria, and Morocco—the foresight of the organized 
labor movement on questions affecting freedom. Just a few 
months ago President Kennedy, the Secretary of State, and 
a large entourage from the State Department went to An- 
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drews Field to greet the President of Tunisia, Mr. Habib 
Bourguiba, on the occasion of his state visit to the United 
States. What makes this event significant to me is that ten 
years ago the American Federation of Labor invited this man 
to the United States to attend our convention at San Fran- 
cisco. We invited him because we knew he was fighting as 
the head of a major political party and the labor movement 
in Tunisia. We knew he was fighting for the liberation of 
his country from colonial rule, after having spent 13 years in 
French prisons. We invited him, if you please, in 1951, and 
we were met with an adamant refusal on the part of the 
State Department to give him a visa because, to do so, might 
offend some of our European allies. President Green had to 
go to the State Department and to the President of the United 
States to get a visa for this man to come to our country as 
our guest. 


Ten years later he came, and he was met with an official 
welcoming party at the airport led by the President of the 
United States. I point this out to show that the American 
trade union movement is not only ahead of the rest of the 
citizenry of this country in thinking of human freedom on 
things of this type, but is also miles ahead, in a good many 
cases, of the thinking of our own government officials in 
the State Department. 


So I can say to you that I took a great deal of satisfaction 
when President Bourguiba left the White House at the first 
official greeting and promptly came to the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing on 16th Street. As I met him at the front door he said, 
very simply, “I have come to visit my friends, those who were 
my friends when I sadly needed friends.” 


I think this is an indication of the value, determination 
and the place that the trade union movement can play in world 
affairs. Thank you. 


I call on the Chairman of the Committee on Credentials 
for a supplemental report, Vice President Raftery. 


Supplemental Report of Committee on Credentials 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RAFTERY: Mr. Chairman, 
the Credentials Committee has met and has prepared a sup- 
plemental report, which will be submitted to this convention 
by Vice President William Calvin. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CALVIN: President Meany, 
officers of the Executive Council, and delegates to the Con- 
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stitutional Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, due to the merger 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks and the 
National Postal Transport Association, now known as the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks, the combined average 
membership was increased 13,743. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America average 
membership was increased 2,218 due to the merger with the 
International Glove Workers Union of America. 


Two additional credentials have been examined and the 
committee recommends that the delegates be seated and that 
the changes be posted in the official records. 


Also, President Meany, officers of the Executive Council, 
and delegates to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, a credential from the Agricultural Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee has been examined, and the committee 
recommends that the delegate be seated and that the change 
be posted in the official records. 


I move adoption of the committee’s report and recom- 
mendations. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


.. . Announcements of committee meetings by committee 
chairmen were made at this point. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler for an announcement. 


RESOLUTION BOOK NO. 2 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: About 11:15 
this morning the Sergeant at Arms distributed a book of 
resolutions to the convention. The title on the front page is 
wrong. It now states, “AFL-CIO Resolutions Committee Re- 
port No. 2.” That is a typographical error—not ours—but, as 
I said, a typographical error. The title should read, “AFL- 
CIO Resolutions Book No. 2.” 


ADDITIONS TO CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: There have 
been several additions to convention committees. Add to the 
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Constitution Committee the name of Jackie Bright of the 
Actors and Artistes of America. 


Add to the Resolutions Committee the name of John F. 
O’Connor of the Post Office Clerks, James A. Campbell of 
American Federation Government Employees, ard John C. 
Kabachus, of the Fire Fighters Union. 


Add to the Union Label Committee the following: Fred C. 
Keller of the Stove Mounters International Union, Alexander 
J. Rohan of the Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants Union of 
North America, International; Joseph N. DePaola of the Bar- 
bers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International Union of 
America; Murray Plopper of the Retail Clerks International 
Association; Howard McVey, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union John A. Shuff, 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada; Carl Griepentrog of the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers of America. 


Add to the Committee on Executive Council Report the 
name of Donald F. Conaway of the Actors and Artistes of 
America. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Under Article IV, Section 
10 (b) of the AFL-CIO Constitution, the following resolutions 
require unanimous consent of the convention. These resolu- 
tions have been referred to the Subcommittee of the Executive 
Council who recommends their acceptance by the convention. 


No. 137 — Label Promotion — International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 


No. 138—Emergency Planning—lInternational Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


No. 139 — Opposing Postal Rate Increases for Non-Profit 
Publications — International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the title of these three 
resolutions, which will require unanimous consent for their 
consideration, and also the recommendation of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Council that they be given unanimous 
consent and considered by the convention. Is there any objec- 
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tion to the introduction of these resolutions? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so orderd. 


We have now reached the hour specified in the rules for 
the end of the morning session. We will stand recessed until 


2:00 P.M. this afternoon. 


... Thereupon, at 12:30 P.M., the convention stood in re- 
cess until 2:00 P.M. 


ee 


PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


Friday, December 8, 1961 


. . . The convention reconvened at 2:15 o'clock, P.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to ask the Escort 
Committee to bring to this platform the first lady of the 
world, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


... Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was accompanied to the ros- 
trum by the Escort Committee. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any occasion of a trade union 
character that can bring to our platform Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is always a happy occasion. 


This is a particularly happy occasion. As you know, the 
Executive Council some months ago decided to put on a cam- 
paign to raise $1,000,000 for the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation. I would like to point out that this is the only 
organization in the country Mrs. Roosevelt has allowed her 
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name to be attached to as a leading figure. This organization 
has a two-point program: 


1. Building up new cancer research facilities to be named 
for Mrs. Roosevelt at various hospitals and medical schools 
throughout the country, and 


2. Sponsoring an international fellowship program for 
cancer research and training in this country and abroad, this 
to be conducted through the International Union against Can- 
cer, an affiliate of the United Nations World Health Organ- 
ization under grants from the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation. 


This Cancer Foundation is affiliated with the American 
Cancer Society, and thus unites in the overall crusade against 
cancer. 


I would like to mention in passing the officers of the Elea- 
nor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. The Chairman of the Board 
is General Omar Bradley; Vice President, Congressman James 
Roosevelt; Vice President, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee Matthew B. Rosenhaus; Vice President Walter Reu- 
ther; Vice President Patrick H. Hoy, Secretary and Counsel 
Henry E. Schultz, and National Executive Director Sidney 
Glazier. The Chairman of the Scientific Advisory Board of 
the Foundation is Dr. John R. Heller, President of the Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, and former Director 
of the National Cancer Institute of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


Before reporting to you on the results of this campaign, 
I would like to report on a side effect of the campaign, some- 
thing that we did not perhaps realize at the start. 


One of the major activities in fighting cancer is the dis- 
semination of information to individuals so that they will 
know how and when and under what circumstances they can 
help protect themselves through periodic examinations and 
other information. 


I have been informed by the Executive Director of the 
Foundation that more than a million educational pamphlets 
about cancer have been distributed as a direct result of the 
publicity that has been given this campaign by our labor press. 


These are leaflets which you may have seen outside the 
convention hall at the foundation’s display. The requests are 
still coming in, and in view of the fact that many of the union 
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publications did not begin their publicity efforts until just a 
few weeks ago, which means in many cases that they have only 
carried this story in one issue of their magazine or paper, we 
expect that at least another million pamphlets will be dis- 
tributed by the end of the year. 


There is a very interesting sidelight in connection with 
these letters. While most of these, of course, have come from 
trade unions and union members, a substantial number of 
these requests have come from corporations, civic clubs, vet- 
erans’ organizations and so on, which makes it obvious that 
our labor papers have a readership that goes beyond our own 
movement, and that is really encouraging to know. 


I hope that these readers who pay attention to our cancer 
drive will give some attention to the other materials that are 
in labor papers. 

From the educational standpoint, of course, our campaign 
is already over the top, but the money is still an indispensable 
factor. 


Let me point out some of the ways in which it will be used. 
It will be used, as I said before, for the construction of cancer 
research facilities. Four of these centers are already under 
way. Second, these contributions will help to pay for the 
fellowship program to advance the work of cancer research 
throughout the world. 


Next month the International Union Against Cancer will 
meet in Geneva to select an additional 35 or 40 young scientists 
who need and deserve this sort of help. The Eleanor Roosevelt 
Cancer Foundation has already recommended that half of these 
awards be designated as AFL-CIO fellowships. So you can take 
some feeling of satisfaction that by your efforts in this cam- 
paign you are making a direct measurable contribution to the 
world-wide fight against one of the greatest afflictions that 
has ever affected mankind. 


Now let me make this report: Number one, the money is 
still coming in. 


Some of our unions have to have board meetings. They all 
have constitutions to go by, and some of them have been un- 
able to act in the time limitation. However, as of this present 
moment, we have $680,000 of this campaign money. 


Twenty-eight of our international unions have already met 
their quota or over-subscribed. This money has come in every 
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fashion, from individual members, local unions, and in some 
cases the international union made the donation direct. We 
have here 50 pounds of checks ranging from a check as low 
as 40¢ to the check from the UAW of $100,000. 

I am just going to read the names of the unions that have 
reached or over-subscribed their quota, and I don’t want to cast 
any aspersions on those who are not on the list. I know they 
are all going to come through, but I want to give special credit 
to those that have come through in time for this occasion: 


Auto Workers 

Bricklayers 

Broadcast Employees (NABET) 

Building Service Employees 

Cement Workers 

Clerks, Retail 

Clothing Workers 

Coopers 

IBEW 

IUE 

Firemen and Oilers 

Ladies Garment Workers 

Glass and Ceramic 

Glass Cutters, Window 

Hod Carriers 

Horse Shoers 

Hosiery Workers 

Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
' Industrial Workers, Allied 
Maintenance of Way 
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Marine and Shipbuilding 


Maritime Union 

Meat Cutters 

Papermakers 

Painters 

Sleeping Car Porters 

Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill 
United Textile Workers 


Now I also want to read a short note from an old friend 
that touched me very much. It is addressed to me. 


“Dear George, I am enclosing a check for $1,000. This is 
for the Cancer Fund and is given in memory of my Dan.” It 
is signed by Mrs. Daniel J. Tobin. 


Just to give you an idea, these boxes are loaded with checks. 
I don’t know how many thousands there are, but they have 
all been tabulated, and the figure, as I say, is $680,000. I can 
tell you, Mrs. Roosevelt, that I am confident we will go over 
the million mark. 


Now I take great pleasure in presenting to you someone who 
really needs no introduction, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


President Meany, Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, mem- 
bers of the council and to all of you who are representing the 
labor movement: I would like to say thank you for all the 
people whom I hope in the future are going to be benefitted 
by your generosity. I would like you to take back my thanks 
to every member that has participated in your effort to 
raise this sum of money. I think it is a tremendously gen- 
erous contribution, but perhaps you will forgive me if I say 
that I hope the educational part of it will be, if anything, the 
most important thing that will come out of this whole cam- 
paign, because we could save a great many more people than 
we do if there was more understanding and less fear; if we 
recognize the symptoms immediately. And that is why the 
distribution of these leaflets is such an important event, be- 
cause if immediately, as soon as one recognized the symp- 
toms, he went for examination and did it periodically, there 
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would be far fewer deaths from cancer and we would be able 
to lower the percentage very much faster. 


I am particularly happy, of course, over the international 
scholarships, because none of us know who will be the for- 
tunate scientist who will discover eventually the cure. It 
won’t all be discovered at once. You will find some one thing 
and that will lead to another. Very often important discov- 
eries just come by chance or come by the fact that two peo- 
ple were talking together, one mind rubbing against the other, 
and it led to some new train of thought which they could 


carry out. 


So these international scholarships have two purposes. We 
know that all over the world this is a scourge and if we can 
fight together for better health, it will be a great step for- 
ward in preventing the war which hangs over our heads. 
Every time we work together for something that benefits 
mankind, we have taken a step in advance and away from 
the destructive forces which are so often in the minds of all 
the peoples of the world today. 


So I am more than grateful to you. I give you the warm- 
est kind of thanks. Actually, I only gave my name because 
my son James Roosevelt asked me to do it. But if my name, 
because of my husband largely, has been a help in this fight, 
I shall always be glad that this was the result. 


I want to say to you that I noticed in reading the list, that 
my particular union, I remember, hasn’t asked me to pay up. 
And I hope that that particular union is very soon going to 
be a part of your list, sir. I have belonged for a long while 
to the Newspaper Guild, and I would like to be honored by 
being requested to make my contribution. 


You know, I think that the labor movement has a great 
role to play in our country today. You have always had the 
ideal of serving the needs of people. That is a most impor- 
tant thing to remember because in our country we are con- 
stantly accused of being materialistic people, thinking only of 
how much money we can make. The labor movement—and 
perhaps I can say my movement, too, because I think some- 
times I work as hard as any of you do—I feel that it is part 
of our job to keep alive the ideals that you started with, the 
ideals of really helping the people to better conditions, to a 
better way of life which is part of the basis of democracy. 


The other day someone was talking to me about the agri- 
cultural workers. I think their plight is a very serious one. 
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I hope that those of us who are better off are going to give 
real thought and real help to all the areas of blight, and we 
have some in our country. We have areas of discrimination 
We have areas of poverty where they have not been able to 
pull themselves up alone. I hope that we are going to con- 
tinue to make of our movement the start that leads the way 
in our country. We need it badly today. 


Naturally we think primarily of the cloud that hangs over 
us, the struggle between democracy and communism that 
goes on every day in the world. I think the very best way 
is to take the positive attitude that we are going to show in 
the things that we do for people that democracy has some- 
thing to contribute that communism never contributes. 


So I thank you for the inspiration you give, for the great 
generosity and understanding you have shown. Through your 
leaders, I hope you will convey to all the members my grate- 
ful thanks, and the thanks of all the members of the board 
who are trying to do something concrete in the field of cancer. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: There is an additional part to this 
ceremony. First, I must give Mrs. Roosevelt the guest badge 
of our convention. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: How nice! 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Then I wish to call on Brother 
Arthur Rosenstock, President of the American Newspaper Guild, 
who has a little something to say to Mrs. Roosevelt. 


DELEGATE ROSENSTOCK: President Meany, and fellow 
delegates, first I wish to say in response to Sister Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s remarks about not being dunned that she will be. 
This was not our intent, but now that she has opened the door, 
who are we to refuse it? 


Actually, the Newspaper Guild which, as Shakespeare has 
said, is not as wide as a barn door in its size, still has pledged 
to deliver a minimum of $3,500 to this campaign. 


If I could be formal for a moment, President Meany, Execu- 
tive Council, Sister Eleanor Roosevelt, and other honored and 
distinguished guests and delegates, we wish to express with all 
the compassion at our command that the American Newspaper 
Guild extends its deepest sympathies to the great and lowliest 
(size-wise) unions of this grand assembly in lacking our proud- 
est possession,—a dues-paying member of the majestic quality 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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We call her “sister” because she is a celebrated working 
newspaper woman and we are here to recognize her completion 
this week of 25 years in our union. She has given us much and 
there is little that she has asked for, and nothing that we can 
do in return. 


She has had every honor—this first lady of the world—and 
our Guild Honors Committee — consisting of Bill Farson, 
Charles Perlik and Dick Lane of the National Office in Wash- 
ington, and Will Alexander and Mike Potoker from New York, 
her home local, who are sitting over here, for there is not enough 
room on the platform for the people we would love to have with 
us here—and they extend from Munich to Hawaii—are here to 
attest that our affection knows no bounds. 


Sister Roosevelt, we are told in song that “You Are Nobody 
’Til Somebody Loves You,” which proves that you must be 
somebody, one syndicated, persimmons-sucking columnist to 
the contrary notwithstanding—and he did not like Haywood 
Broun, either. 


You could call this a grand reunion of Page One Awards by 
the Guild, President Meany and Walter Reuther having re 
ceived in their time, as you have, this high accolade cf our 
union. 


We have said that your honors have been infinite. Only last 
year our Kingston, New York, local bestowed its Humanitarian 
Service Award on you, at which time we said: 


“You have been on the Angels’ side of more questions touch- 
ing the heart of the humanities than any other personage of our 
day, male or female. You are as vibrant and dynamic in the 
autumn of your life as most of us would wish in our 30’s. Your 
example is a grand challenge, albeit frustrating for most of us. 
All the superlatives have been exhausted in your name. May 
you continue to frustrate us for a generation to come.” 


Now we award this special gold pin, and we are throwing 
away the mold, because there is only one of you, and there 
should be only one of this pin. 

Rising ovation. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: I thank you very much. 


DELEGATE ROSENSTOCK: May I say finally that there 
is a stream of relationship. My name is Rosenstock, not Roose- 
velt. My wife’s name is Eleanor. That makes a kinship of some 
kind, and that is why I kissed her. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: That is what I call stretching a 
point! 


Again, Mrs. Roosevelt, we are delighted to have you with 
us. We are still in the process of collecting. These checks have 
been piling in on us, and I am quite sure that before this con- 
vention is over the record will show a great many more inter- 
nationals that have reached or exceeded their quotas. Again 
I thank Mrs. Roosevelt, very much for her presence here and 
for allowing us to contribute to this tremendously worthy 
cause in her name. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I am going to ask 
Brother Schnitzler, in keeping with the custom we have fol- 
lowed for many years, to read a list of those of our brothers 
and sisters who have departed since our last convention. If 
there are additional names from the official families of the 
various affiliates that we missed, if, at the conclusion of the 
reading or some time before we adjourn this afternoon, dele- 
gates from such affiliates will bring the names forward, we 
will see that they are also included in the list. I will ask Brother 
Schnitzler to read the list as we have it now. 


... At this time Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the 
following list of deceased members: 
Death List for 1961 Convention 


John Rooney, Jan. 22, 1960, Pres. Emeritus, Oper. Plasterers 
& Cement Masons. 


Lewis G. Hines, Jan. 24, 1960, AFL-CIO Special Represent- 
ative. 


James Maloney, Jan. 28, 1960, Pres. Emeritus, Glass Bottle 
Blowers. 


Joseph W. Childs, Apr. 24, 1960, Vice Pres., Rubber Workers. 


William L. Cowley, June 16, 1960, Sec’y-Treas., Aluminum 
Workers. 


John J. Mara, July 17, 1960, Pres., Boot and Shoe Workers; 
Pres., Union Label & Service Trades Department. 
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Harry E. O’Reilly, Oct. 2, 1960, Exec. Sec’y, Maritime 
Trades Dept. 


Howard A. Taylor, Oct. 9, 1960,Treas., Glass Bottle Blowers 


Chas. J. MacGowan, Oct. 25, 1960, Vice Pres., AFL-CIO; 
Pres. Emeritus, Int’] Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 


William McCarthy, Dec. 4, 1960, Pres., Marble, Slate & 
Stone Polishers. 


Louis P. Marciante, April, 1961, Pres., N. J. State Fed. of 
Labor. 


Melvin C. Fink, April, 1961, Sec’y-Treas., United Slate, Tile 
and Composition Roofers. 


David B. Robertson, Sept. 27, 1961, Pres. Emeritus, Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


George L. Googe, Sept. 30, 1961, Sec’y-Treas., Int’] Printing 
Pressmen. 


D. W. Helt, Oct. 21, 1961, Pres. Emeritus, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. 


John H. Lyons, Oct. 25, 1961, Pres., Bridge & Structural 
Iron Workers. 


Joseph Clarke, Gen. Vice Pres., Painters. 
John J. Doyle, Gen. Rep., Painters. 

Jack Eaves, Gen. Rep., Painters. 

Chas. Gill, Gen. Rep., Painters. 


John McLeod, 3rd Vice Pres., Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers I. U. 


Gustave Geiges, 1961, Past Pres., American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. 


Alexander McKeown, 1961, Past Pres., American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers. 


T. C. Carroll, Sept., 1960, Pres. Emeritus, Bro. Maintenance 
of Way. 
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Donald Thoms, Feb., 1961, Vice Pres., United Papermakers 
& Paperworkers. 


C. J. Goff, Aug., 1961, Asst. Pres. (retired), Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


James E. Dicey, Oct. 12, 1960, Ist Vice Pres., International 
Woodworkers of America. 


Edward F. Hurley, Feb., 1961, Vice Pres., Roofers. 


John M. Duffy, Nov. 21, 1961, Regional Director, I. U. E 
West Coast. 


Gilbert E. Hyatt, Oct. 14, 1961, Past Pres., United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks. 


Robert J. Rogers, Nov. 12, 1961, Sec’y-Treas., Hospital Plan, 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. 


George Pace, June 14, 1961, 2nd Vice Pres., Potters Inter- 
national. 


Dave Wilso, March 28, 1960, National Director, United Shoe 
Workers of America. 


Joseph P. Cahill, April 15, 1961, Vice Pres., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Manuel J. Vargus, July, 1961, Vice Pres., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union of N. A. 


Wn. F. Wright, Nov. 23, 1961, Former Organizer, AFL; and 
Organizer, AFL-CIO. 


C. R. Carle, May, 1961, Executive Council Member, 6th 
District, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Harry Broach, April, 1960, Former International President, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Oscar G. Harbak, June, 1960, International Vice Pres., Ninth 
District, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Henry F. Schmal, Nov. 22, 1961, Sec’y-Treas. Emeritus, 
International Photo Engravers Union of N. A. 


Richard J. Green (Retired), Sept. 25, 1961, Los Angeles, 
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California. Former General Secretary-Treasurer IATSE; also 
served as International Vice President and at one time Busi- 
ness Representative, Local No. 2, Chicago, III. 


Louise Wright, Nov. 10, 1959, Ninth Vice President 
IATSE;; Business Representative Local No. B-53, Dallas, Texas. 


William Donnelly, Jan. 13, 1961, Seventh Vice Pres. 
IATSE; Business Representative, Local No. 13, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Carl Cooper, May 30, 1961, Second Vice President IATSE; 
Business Representative, Local No. 33, Los Angeles, California. 


Steve Newman (Judge), June 30, 1960, International Repre- 
sentative IATSE. (Hollywood, San Francisco, California.) 
Served as International Vice President. 


John B. Fitzgerald, Jan. 10, 1961, International Represent- 
ative IATSE; also President Local No. 27, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the reading of the 
names and also my announcement that any further names 
that we obtain by adjournment time this afternoon will be 
included in today’s proceedings. I now ask the delegates to 
rise for one moment of silence in memory of our departed 
members. 


... The Convention delegates stood and observed a moment 
of silence in tribute to the deceased members. 


Escort Committee for Rev. Martin Luther King. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On Monday afternoon we will 
be henored with an address to the convention by Rev. Martin 
Luther King. The following delegates will act as the official 
Escort Committee: Vice President Randolph, Delegate Rieve, 
Delegate Minton, and Delegate Maiden. 


Will the Escort Committee for the director of the office 
of Emergency Planning please bring the director to the plat- 
form. 


The Escort Committee accompanied the director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning to the speaker’s rostrum. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to pre- 
sent the director of the Office of Emergency Planning. This 
gentleman who heads this agency, which is in the Executive 
Office, of the President, is a well known New Orleans civic 
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leader, and attorney. The agency is responsible for ad- 
vising the President on the nation’s non-military defense pre- 
paredness and emergency readiness program, a subject in 
which I am quite sure all delegates, as well as our entire 
membership, have a direct and vital interest. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I present to you the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning, Mr. Frank B. Ellis. 


FRANK B. ELLIS 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning 


Thank you, Chairman Meany. Ladies and Gentlemen, my 
good friends in organized labor: It is a real privilege for me to 
address the national convention of the AFL-CIO. 


As director of the Office of Emergency Planning, I have a 
story to tell which I belive will have a constructive impact on 
our national security, and which in my opinion directly affects 
the eighteen million members of organized labor. 


I have had somewhat of a very busy time, but a very inter- 
esting week. On Tuesday I had the privilege of attending a 
meeting of the National Security Committee, of which I am 
a statutory member. On Wednesday I spoke to 750 industrial 
people in the city of Atlanta, and then yesterday a world con- 
ference in Dallas. I then came in this morning at about 1:00 
A.M., and it is great to be here. 


Your president, as well as the President of the United 
States and I are well aware of your part in civil emergency 
planning in the past. To be sure the number one resolution 
of the merger convention of the AFL-CIO in 1955 was a power- 
ful and eloquent expression of support for the manifold activ- 
ities which go under the heading “Civil Emergency Planning.” 
Since that time, the leadership of the AFL-CIO, as well as the 
rank and file membership, has vigorously endorsed the plan- 
ning and programming of our work from the national to the 
local level. 


Local unions have cooperated in various research experi- 
ments designed to develop means for achieving a truly de- 
pendable nonmilitary defense. In particular, I should like to 
mention the fine support just recently given by the local unions 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, to the task force study of resource 
availability made in that city under a contract with us. In 
other projects of a similar nature, such as Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tallahassee, Florida, we have received the same 
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degree of help from organized labor. May I say in this regard, 
it is our intention to upgrade labor’s participation in emergency 
planning so as to make full use of this vital manpower re- 
source. Nobody appreciates better than I, that a well organized 
labor force would be vital to a recovery action following nuclear 
attack. Nobody appreciates better than I that skilled man- 
power will determine how fast and how effectively we cope as 
a nation with the manifold tasks of emergency planning. In 
fact, you are in the forefront of every plan we make in my 
office. 


On the national level, your representatives have served 
with distinction on our National Labor-Management Manpow- 
er Policy Committee. Their contributions to the national man- 
power plan helped hammer the plan into final form and gave 
it acceptability which otherwise could not have been achieved. 


As you may know, Mr. William Schnitzler, your able Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, is chairman of our overall Labor Advisory 
Committee. Outstanding contributions to emergency planning 
have been made by Joe Keenan of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. George Richardson of the AFL- 
CIO and Bill Price and Harold Roddy of my staff. As you have 
heard Louisiana is my home and I consider Vic Bussie, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Labor Council, one of my close 
friends, and there are many others here whose friendship I 
cherish now and I hope forever after. 


And I’m happy to report that John E. Cosgrove, who served 
as Assistant Director of Education at your national head- 
quarters, has been appointed by President Kennedy as one of 
my assistant directors. John’s appointment was unanimously 
approved by the Senate Armed Services Committee and by the 
U.S. Senate. I hope you will accept his loss in good grace and 
with the conviction that he is serving his country best in this 
new capacity. 


Getting back to the narrative I promised you, I note a 
distinct parallel between the history of organized labor and 
the history of civil emergency planning since its inception. In 
both cases the evolution has been strongly influenced by tech- 
nological development. In both cases, public understanding 
and knowledge did not keep abreast of the need. 


Turning back the pages of history to the latter-half of the 
nineteenth century, we find heavy industries beginning to flex 
their economic muscles. A steady influx of new citiezns from 
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other lands was being rapidly absorbed — citizens eager to 
begin a new life, and ready to endure its rigors. 


It was an exciting age, filled with adventure, but it had its 
drawbacks. The industrial tycoons of that era, for all their 
ingenuity and progressiveness, had lost sight of a premise that 
was to become basic in our free society — that their dreams 
of great and growing enterprise were dependent on the toil, 
the energy, and the spirit of those who labored in their plants. 
They had not yet grasped the simple, but timeless truth of 
Samuel Gompers’ words—“Workingmen are the foundation 
of society.” 


So there were abuses in the name of rugged individualism 
— long hours, low pay, substandard working conditions. 


This was the beginning of organized labor. The struggle 
lacked support and suffered many setbacks as we moved into 
the 1920’s. Finally, the hard-earned and historic breakthrough 
came particularly in the Thirties under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt whose gracious wife has just spoken 
to you. 


From this point, we move into an age of enlightened enter- 
prise. The rights of labor were acknowledged and respected, 
and collective bargaining became a useful instrument for the 
settlement of disputes. It is significant that labor’s achieve- 
ment has been accompanied by unparalleled growth of our na- 
tional economy and a steadily rising standard of living. 


Today, we are producing at record levels. In the last ten 
months we have moved from recession to recovery at a brisk 
pace. 


I do not imply that recovery is complete or without soft 
spots and intermittent periods of recession. Unemployment 
levels must be cut back. Whether it is called structural un- 
employment or something else, we must continue to search 
for new solutions to this problem. President Kennedy’s ef- 
forts to deal with unemployment of our youth is one way of 
tackling it. We can also expect, if our present rate of expan- 
sion continues unabated, that unemployment will drop sub- 
stantially by the middle of next year. 


The important thing is that we have an administration 
which will not stand still; an administration which will go 
forward and give top priority to those things in this country 
which need and require attention. 
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Now what does this have to do with civil emergency plan- 
ning? Earlier I identified some similarities in the evolution 
of organized labor and the history of civil emergency plan- 
ning. Now let me mention one difference. In the case of civil 
emergency planning, the entire history is telescoped into a 
decade. 


In 1950, when the FCDA, Federal Civil Defense Admini- 
stration was established, our problems were vastly different in 
scope and complexity. Conventional military strategy still in- 
fluenced our thinking. We had not witnessed the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Our home defense was merely an 
extension of World War II techniques. The industrial revolu- 
tion which gave rise to organized labor was swift and inexor- 
able, but it proceeded at a snail’s pace compared to the onrush 
of discovery, innovation and refinement of industrial and mil- 
itary power that swept us through the 1950’s. 


In a sense, it left us intellectually breathless. We could not 
seem to comprehend and react in a swift and certain manner. 
In the field of emergency planning, the concepts which were 
good enough for World War II quickly became obsolete. And 
strangely enough, the more awesome the problem became, the 
less willing was our national leadership to deal with it. 


That was the very grave situation which confronted the 
President on January 20th. 


Thus, at the President’s direction, we launched an intensive 
examination of every phase of emergency planning. 


As these studies progressed, several basic conclusions be- 
came evident: 


1. Civil emergency planning had suffered chronically for 
lack of funds to accomplish a mission of almost unimaginable 


dimensions. 


2. Civil emergency planning had never enjoyed sustained 
and consistent leadership from the Chief Executive. 


3. The far-flung resources of the several agencies of the 
federal government had never been used effectively to imple- 
ment emergency planning on a national scale. 


4. The entire field of economic stabilization and the man- 
agement of our national resources of men and material had 
been sorely neglected. This serious defect was most apparent 
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in local areas which had received little or no attention in the 
past. 


On the basis of these conclusions, on March ist I submitted 
to President Kennedy my recommendations for a realignment 
of operational functions and into the several federal agencies. 


Let me point out here just a moment that when I came into 
this organization in early February of this year, the entire 
office, plus the Battle Creek installation in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was receiving approximately 3,000 letters a month. 
By May we were receiving 15,000. In August the volume of 
mail ran over 100,000 letters from people writing in inquiring 
and wanting to know what they could do to help in the area 
of shelter construction and in the area of effective mobiliza- 
tion, control and development. 


On July 27th, the President announced his far-reaching 
plan for revitalizing the entire program. As you may know, the 
shelter program, the warning system, and the radiological 
defense program, have been shifted to the Department of 
Defense. 


In this regard, the Department of Defense has undertaken 
a nationwide project to mark and identify existing shelter 
space, to stock such facilities with a five-day supply of food 
and water, as well as medical supplies and necessary tools. 


Additionally, a program for installing shelter in new fed- 
eral buildings will be carried out. Parenthetically, I should re- 
mind you that construction work done by the federal govern- 
ment or by state and local authorities with federal assistance 
must adhere to the Davis-Bacon Law under which wage and 
labor standards conform to rates prevailing in local commu- 
nities. 


At this juncture permit me to answer those who sought 
to undermine this program with the device of ridicule. These 
peddlers of pessimism contend that shelter is akin to “living 
like a mole.” They forget that shelter is basic to defense: 
it was called “trenches” in World War I, and “foxholes” in 
World War II. These unthinking critics ought to be asked if 
they regarded such defense measures then as foolish and un- 
necessary. I am no Cassandra sounding a message of doom, 
but does it not make good sense to use the same techniques 
at this stage of history when the battle lines are not likely to 
be drawn in some remote land across the sea; when, in fact, 
the front lines may well be located on our front lawns? 
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But shelter is not the total answer. The people have a right 
to know that the world to which they emerge will be livable, 
and not oppressed with rubble and ruin, dislocation and decay. 


In the field of resource planning I ask that you help us 
convey the message to the nation: 


1. Food and medicine will be available. 
2. Community and industrial activity will go on. 
3. Transportation of all types can be protected. 


4. Wecan restore and rehabilitate our free society under 
a system of affirmative planning now under way. 


It is this overall task which falls to my Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 


It is my responsibility to assure that every thread which 
makes up the fabric of our society is protected and preserved. 
This means coordination of the varied activities conducted 
by other federal agencies and state and local governments. 
In plain fact, our work is as large and diversified as the 
nation itself. 


At all times we want to be certain that we are making the 
best use of skilled manpower in the public and private sector; 
that doctors will be ready to serve under the most unfavorable 
conditions; that pre-positioned hospitals and medical supplies 
are available. We must know that individual Americans have 
the foreknowledge to take care of themselves and their fami- 
lies during the critical hours immediately following an attack. 


We must be equa'ly certain that food supplies are suffi- 
ciently dispersed to every part of the country. Our transporta- 
tion—trucks, railroads, airplane, commercial automobile and 
maritime—all must be ready for quick mobilization. We must 
coordinate standby plans to prevent runaway inflation caused 
by sudden shortage, and we must assure that available food 
supplies and other commodities are distributed on an equitable 
basis. 


Let me, with the President’s permission, say to you that 
at the last session of the Congress of the United States Presi- 
dent Kennedy, after consultation with my office and with the 
Department of Agriculture, made a recommendation to the 
Congress that it spend $47,000,000 for the purpose of disburs- 
ing wheat throughout the United States in a great many loca- 
tions so that evey man, woman and child in America would 
have a four-month supply of wheat at their disposal and easy 
to get. Someone asked Secretary Freeman, “What are you 
going to do with unrefined wheat, with unmilled wheat?” He 
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said, “If you can’t do anything else and you are hungry 

enough, you can chew it.” It is not a great diet, but it is some- 
thing that is not easily contaminated. It will give employment 
to the railroad workers in moving this, as well as the truckers. 
It will also give employment to those who will man the various 
warehouses where this grain would be kept. We are going 
to renew this request at the session of Congress which con- 
venes in January. 


We must also be prepared in the field of banking, credit 
and currency systems so that they will stand up under the 
strain of nuclear attack. 


Of course you remember that when our stock pile was first 
created, it was created on the supposition that we would have 
a five-year war and it would be used for the purposes of fight- 
ing that war, but that America as a nation would be untouched. 
This contemplation was reduced to a three-year war, and today 
- is down to a two-weeks war, maybe 30 days, and maybe 48 

ours. 


In the field of mobilzation planning, we advise the President 
on the best use of manpower and industrial resources. As I 
will discuss later, this is particularly important in the cold war 
struggle. We must always know what we have, and have what 
we need for any emergency. In this regard, we manage an 
eight billion dollar stockpile of strategic materials, about 75 
metals and minerals such as zinc, lead, aluminum, and copper, 
all of which are vital to defense production. We are now study- 
ing this stockpile to possibly convert its usage to recovery 
rather than utilization for offensive war. 


We investigate the importation of commodities, for it is 
imperative that the national security is not impared by the 
weakening of domestic industries which produce critically 
needed products. 


Safeguarding the communications system is an important 
element of our work. We advise the President in assigning 
radio frequencies to government agencies, and in developing a 
telecommunications network which can bypass damaged areas 
in an emergency. This agency is to be upgraded and its head 
is to be a presidential appointee. 


I am really taking a new look at this $8 billion dollar stock 
with the view of considering how it might be used to help you 
and me and the people of America, too, to recover in the event 
of an attack. 


Here I think it would be important for me to point out one 
thing to those who scoff. Let me say that our best intelligence 
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rather indicates that the Soviet Union has a very limited capa- 
bility in the field of thermo nuclear warheads. Let us assume 
for the purpose of this discussion that the Soviet Union might 
have as many as eighty or ninety ICBM warheads that they 
could use to strike this country. Assuming that the Soviet 
Union struck the first blow, would there not be from our retali- 
atory bases, our SAC bases, our underground control centers, 
American retaliation against the Soviet Union? If so, the cities 
would not be subject to saturation attack. 


Let me tell you that in an attack such as that there is a 
degree of inaccuracy that is bound to come into a state of war- 
fare—and they all have never been perfectly used before! Even 
down in Cape Canaveral many times we have a missile that is 
a dud and you can have duds in this field just as well. They 
could not afford to spend ten bombs on the City of New York 
because that wouldn’t give them any to attack strategic bases. 
So I say to you, at best in an all-out thermonuclear conflict, 
there would be wide areas of America that would be undis- 
turbed, that would be undamaged. There would be other wide 
areas that would sustain only a slight damage, and it is out to 
these areas that you would come if you were protected from 
thermonuclear fallout. 


You have read about the President’s planning from Hyannis 
Port, Massachusetts. He favors, and is going to come out with 
a plan, through the Department of Defense for emphasis on 
community shelter, and probably will work this through the 
schools, the churches and the hospitals in those areas, to begin 
with. He is not asking you to give up the idea of building a 
family fallout shelter. We still think this is critically impor- 
tant. One thing that makes it more important than anything 
else in America today is that it strengthens the national will. 
You are not building that shelter for the purpose of going like 
a mole in a hole in the ground. You are building that shelter so 
that the leaders of America, in dealing with other countries at 
the conference tables of the world, will be able to deal with 
strength from a protected population, and not one that is sub- 
ject to destruction in the event of an attack. 


This in itself is perhaps not a deterrent, but combined, it 
affords America a great striking force. 


I say to you that if the population is protected, there will 
never be a strike by the Soviet Union against this country. 


My office, as you know, is responsible for handling the 
national disaster program of the nation. Our most recent 
disaster was a horrifying fire that took place in Los Angeles 
County, California. Prior to that fire there was Hurricane 
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Carla, which destroyed many communities, towns and homes 
in the areas of Texas and Louisiana. We moved into Texas 
and learned a great deal about people. We took charge and 
handled the evacuation of 400,000 Texans from the coast of 
Texas. In doing this, we were able to accomplish this magnifi- 
cent result without one single casualty. 


There is a lot of loose talk floating around that, in the 
event of an emergency, the American people would panic. Of 
course, in Texas the Weather Bureau gave excellent service. 
There was a lot of advance warning. Nevertheless, Texans 
didn’t panic. They took it easy, and I don’t believe today that, 
in the event of an emergency, our American people would 
panic. I think our American people become strong in the face 
of adversity. I know that the forces of organized labor are 
strong, because you have shown it in so many ways through- 
out this nation’s history. 


In signing the bill changing the name of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization to the Office of Emergency 
Planning, the President had this to say: “These functions of 
the Office of Emergency Planning may be of critical import- 
ance to our very survival. The national security requires that 
there be soundly conceived and well-tested plans for every 
emergency.” 


My friends, it is just as simple as this. As to this increased 
interest that is taking place, there is no levity about fallout 
shelters today. Last February everybody joked about it. It 
was a subject of scorn. Your leadership in labor, however, 
didn’t joke about it. They worked hard with us in the past 
to try to get something done. But nothing was done. Today it 
is taken as a serious matter, and as this interest in shelter 
develops, people say, “What about the other side of the coin?” 


The other side of the coin is resourceful management, 
management of your resources; because in the event of an 
attack, it is elementary that there would be great islands of 
isolation throughout America. Whole communities will, for 
a great length of time, have to survive without outside help 
or without assistance from the federal government. Until 
communities are reestablished, that situation will exist. 


Therefore, we plan specifically to develop areas of resource 
management throughout America. We can’t go into every 
small community, but we can go into a combination of commu- 
nities and see to it that there is enough wheat to eat, enough 
ready foods for an emergency, and also pet supplies and prob- 
ably emergency generators and equipment of that sort to take 
care of you in the event of serious difficulty. 
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We are going forward very rapidly with our plans for the 
continuity of government. We need your help in this field, 
because we feel that every city, every town, every state, as 
well as the national government should have alternate govern- 
ments, alternate mayors, alternate councilmen, to take the 
place of those who might be killed in the event of an emer- 
gency. We believe, and the leadership of these great unions 
believe, that civilian control in an emergency is very essential; 
that for a time it might be necessary for the military forces 
to go in to preserve order, if order is necessary, until such 
time as there can be a restoration of civilian government. That 
is what we are working towards today. 


I am trying to create in the minds of those who will live 
all over this great country, the idea that the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning is one of the great functions of government 


today. ~ 


I was also given the textile case by the President of the 
United States to study. Textiles, as you know, in North and 
South Carolina have come into very evil days. Mr. Dubinsky 
would know what effect it has had in his union and its activi- 
ties. But there have been over 500 textile mills closed in this 
country in the past several years, and there exist certain in- 
equities. We are studying now to determine if there might 
be some means by which quotas could be established or some- 
thing else be done. We have not reached a conclusion as to 
what we will do in the area of textiles in order to try to rebuild 
that industry and to give full employment to the people who 
live in those areas. 


Very recently the Interior Department filed its report on 
the oil import program which you have read so much about 
throughout the nation. I did not anticipate that I would get 
this one, too, but the President, possessing apparently every 
great confidence in our organizational capacity, in our willing- 
ness to work and work hard, turned this matter over to the 
Office of Emergency Planning under orders that we completely 
re-study the oil import program with a view toward coming 
to some conclusion as to what should be done in that area, par- 
ticularly as our national security is concerned. So we do have 
from the President of the United States these many cases that 
are pending before us, and which we are working on today. 


I can’t forget to tell you how close I feel to the forces of 
organized labor. When I ran for the State Senate in my home 
town of Covington, Louisiana, which is a small country town 
across the lake from New Orleans, I received the very active 
support of one of the most highly unionized towns in America, 
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Pogalusa. The Paper Mill Union and others are very powerful 
there. That union supported me in my successful effort to be 
elected to the Senate, and then again supported me as presi- 
dent pro tem of that body, which I served for a period of four 
years. 


I think you today can do the greatest service to your 
country by talking to your local officials back home and get- 
ting them interested in resource planning, recognizing that 
we are coming to the governors of every state in the union 
in the next three months to explain our entire program. We 
are going to put a manual out which will receive wide dis- 
tribution, and we are going to tell you just how we think this 
ought to be done. 


I would like to have you ask your congressmen to support 
the bill to distribute wheat throughout the United States. In 
this way, you can make a great contribution. 


But above all, I think you should bear in mind that we must 
work together to strengthen the national will. In America we 
do not ever want to have the philosophy that apparently exists 
in some areas of England today—‘Better be red than dead”— 
a philosophy of ‘“Let’s negotiate with the Russians in peace or 
in dishonor rather than running the risk of total destruction.” 


That is not the American way of life; that is not Jack 
Kennedy’s way of life, and it isn’t going to be the way of life 
for this administration. 


I again want to express to you my deep pride in working so 
closely with your national organization in Washington. Mr. 
Meany, your distinguished president, has been most coopera- 
tive and has lent us assistance in the budget hearings about 
which we had some difficulty in the House of Representatives, 
but now we are really going forward. 


I did not come to Washington to participate in a wake or 
preside at a funeral, I came to Washington to give a profile 
and a vibrancy to this movement as I think you know it today, 
and which is something that it did not have before. Together, 
as a group, working with a single purpose, we can deter war, 
and win out in the cold war. 


I am ever so proud of the way in which this administration 
in the short period of ten months has conducted itself. I think 
there have been hard-learned errors, and I think the President 
would be the first one to admit this. But in those hours has 
come an awakening to a situation of how to deal with the forces 
of international communism. One of those ways is through 
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emergency planning. I am at your disposal. I am at the dis- 
posal of your executive officers. Please call on us if we can do 
anything for you. 


I think in a short time you will receive from the Depart- 
ment of Defense a very short booklet or pamphlet that will 
give you rudimentary criteria for different types of fall-out 
shelters. You will also receive basic elementary training in 
medical aid; also a study in degrees of radiological fallout. 
And please remember one thing: fallout sweeping across the 
nation by prevailing winds, loses some of its power in the air, 
and after it strikes the ground, it loses 90% of its strength 
within 48 hours. If you can find some way to place three feet 
of earth and a little ventilation in a cellar, you can protect 
yourselves and help rebuild a free world. 


Thank you very much. It’s been grand being with you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Mr. Ellis. 
I can assure you that this organization, in all its branches, will 
give every cooperation to the Office of Emergency Planning 
in this most vital area, which could affect the lives and the 
health of all our people. It is in our own interest and in the 
interest of the nation to cooperate with you. Thank you very 
much. 


Will the Escort Committee now bring to the platform the 
National Commander of The American Legion. 


..- The Escort Committee at this time escorted Honorable 
Charles L. Bacon, National Commander, The American Legion, 
to the speaker’s rostrum. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: For many years it has been a very 
pleasant occasion at our conventions to hear from the chief 
executive of a great sister organization of Americans. This 
year we are again honored by having with us the National Com- 
mander of The American Legion. We are very happy that he 
had some time to be with us and to give us some of his thoughts 
on the many problems that I am sure come within the purview 
of The American Legion’s thinking. This gentleman is an at- 
torney. He served with the United States Navy during the 
last war. He came out with the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 
He is a native of Marshall, Missouri, and practices and has 
practiced for some time in Kansas City. It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I present to you this afternoon the Na- 
+ a Commander of The American Legion, Mr. Charles L. 

con. 
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HONORABLE CHARLES L. BACON 
National Commander, The American Legion 


President Meany, distinguished officers and delegates to 
this Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, I am 
delighted to be with you and we of the American Legion are 
honored with your kind invitation to share in your convention 
proceedings. 


As your president said in his introduction, my profession 
is that of a lawyer. I am here today as National Commander 
of The American Legion, but perhaps you, as Legionnaires do 
all over the country, like to hear stories about lawyers. I tell 
this story with one reservation and that is that I do not want 
anyone but lawyers telling it. This is the story about the lady 
whose husband passed away in a small community under cir- 
cumstances which she felt should entitle her to recover under 
the terms of an accident insurance policy. She made her claim. 
The company denied her claim. So she employed a lawyer in 
this small community to represent her. 


Suit was instituted, and then the insurance company made 
its first great mistake. It hired a lawyer from one of the large 
metropolitan areas to go out into this little community to de- 
fend its interests. The doctor who was going to be the widow’s 
chief witness was more than just a healer of the body. He was 
all things to all people in that community. 


So the day of the trial came, and for an hour and a half 
the doctor testified for the widow, and he kept referring to 
the former husband as “‘the deceased”—the deceased this and 
the deceased that. Well, this young lawyer from the city could 
hardly wait to take the doctor on cross examination, but finally 
the time came and he said, “Now, Doctor, I have just a few 
questions for you, sir. You know all of these people sitting 
in the jury box, don’t you?” The doctor said, “Yes, they are 
all my friends.” He said, ‘Well, Doctor, you respect them and 
their judgment?” The doctor said, “Yes, sir.” 


“Well, now, Doctor, you have been referring to Mr. Jones 
as the ‘deceased’ under oath. Were you there when that man 
died?” The doctor said, “No, sir, I was not.” 


The lawyer asked, “Doctor, were you there when they 
buried him?” The doctor replied, “Well, no, I was not.” 


“Well, then, even though you have been here testifying 
under oath that this man is deceased, Doctor, you of your own 
personal knowledge right now do not know whether that man 
is dead or alive, do you?” 
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The doctor replied, “Young fellow, since you put it that 
way, I guess I would have to say that I do not. But I will tell 
you one thing. I’ve got his brains in a jar over in my office, 
but for all I know, he could be out there practicing law some 
place.” 


I want you to know that I am here today, not as a lawyer, 
but I am here, and I am honored to be here, Mr. President, 
as National Commander of the American Legion. 


May I assure you one and all, that I come before you in 
the same spirit as have my predecessors, and that is to re- 
affirm and to strengthen the mutual understanding, respect, 
and cooperation that has been characteristic of our long and 
harmonious relationship. 


We of the Legion, in turn, look forward with pleasure to a 
reciprocal visit by your distinguished president before our 
National Convention next October. We missed President 
Meany very much at our 43rd National Convention last Sep- 
tember in Denver. He has appeared before our conventions 
on several occasions and I say to you that he has never failed 
to bring us a timely and pertinent message. 


To me, it is most significant that the American Legion 
and organized American Labor have been exchanging speak- 
ers at our national conventions for 40 years. It is indicative 
of the many areas of common concern between our organiza- 
tions. And it bespeaks our determination to maintain open 
channels of communication for full and free discussion of our 
respective viewpoints. 


Our basic common concern naturally is the preservation of 
our way of life and safeguarding the privileges that are ours 
as members of a society of free men. We have a mutual de- 
termination to preserve our freedoms at all costs, and we of 
the Legion realize full well that the army of working men 
and women of America is just as essential to the cause of 
freedom as is the army in uniform. 


Without the efforts of you who fashion the vast array of 
supplies and equipment necessary to our armed forces, our 
great military establishment would be totally ineffectual. 


American labor and the American Legion through the 
years have shared many areas of common interest ... mat- 
ters that are part and parcel of our ultimate common objec- 
tive ... to make America ever stronger . . . to keep America 
forever free. 


Both labor and the Legion are intensely interested in the 
development of adequate programs in the field of health, edu- 
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cation and welfare, to the end that the greatest opportunity 
shall be available to the maximum number of our people, and 
that those among us who are less fortunate and who are un- 
able to take care of their needs shall receive proper care. 


Your magnificent contribution just presented a little while 
ago to Mrs. Roosevelt is timely evidence of your concern in 
this particular area. 


Jointly, we recognize the need for strong, effective com- 
munity service programs. Both of our organizations have 
contributed substantially of our own resources in manpower 
and finances to further such programs. 


A vast majority of resolutions passed by American Legion 
National Conventions do, of necessity, refer specifically to 
veterans, just as many of your actions refer specifically to or- 
ganized labor. One of the original objectives of the American 
Legion was to insure the just treatment of veterans and of 
their families, and we never have relaxed our efforts in be- 


half of this cause. 


Nearly half the present male working force of the nation 
once wore the uniform of our country. I believe our objec- 
tives of seeking conditions of maximum employment for our 
working force and of providing adequate programs of re- 
training for those who have developed employment problems 
by reason of disability, intertwine to the point that they are 
practically inseparable. We may state our respective cases 
in somewhat different terminology, but our ultimate aims in 
these fields are essentially identical. 


We both espouse the cause of employment of the physical- 
ly handicapped, and we have a mutual dislike for discrimina- 
tory employment practices against the older worker. With 
the passing years this becomes increasingly important to the 
American Legion in view of our great World War I member- 
ship and, at the same time, many of our World War II vet- 
erans are finding that age is an unfavorable factor in seek- 
ing reemployment. 


All of these are important parts of the total picture as we 
strive to strengthen and perpetuate for America a healthy 
moral, social and economic climate that fits hand in glove 
with our military might; all of it—every bit of it—designed 
to make America invincible to aggression from without, and 
impregnable to subversion from within. 


According to any criteria by which a nation may be meas- 
ured, America stands first among the family of nations. 


Believing this, as we do, still we can recognize that our 
country has problems needful of solution. We recognize that 
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there can be a unity of purpose without a strict conformity 
of thought. We of the American Legion believe that organi- 
zations such as ours can assist to a major extent in finding 
answers to these problems. And we believe that those an- 
swers can best be found within the framework of the consti- 
tutional government devised by the brave men who con- 
ceived and founded this republic. 


Perhaps it is symbolic of our time that in reviewing the 
records of proceedings of past national conventions of our 
two great organizations, I find a somber and disturbing note. 
Each time we have met over the past decade, and longer, we 
have met in a period of crisis. 


The situations have differed, but in each instance they 
have involved a threat to world peace, starting 10 years ago 
with Korea and moving through Indochina, Iran, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, South America, Africa, Cuba . . . and, al- 
ways, the cause of the threat has been the same. Each time 
the face of the Communist conspiracy has been clearly recog- 
nizable. 


Despite a piously professed desire for peace by com- 
munism’s leaders, the record proves beyond doubt that, in 
fact, communism thrives on a diet of unrest, discontent and 
misfortune among the world’s peoples. And the history of 
our time proves further that to advance its cause, communism 
will, without hesitation, provoke or aggravate trouble, calcu- 
lated to bring misery from which it can profit. 


In the light of recent world history and current world 
conditions, we can reasonably expect that .. . barring total 
war, which we hope will never come. . . we in this room may 
live out our lives under conditions similar to those through 
which we have lived during most of the post World War II 
period. 


If this is so, then it follows that the responsibility is upon 
us, more heavily than ever, to look to the education of our 
children in such a way that they will be adequately prepared 
to carry on the struggle when we are gone. 


Ours is the task of teaching them the significance of the 
Christian culture from which has sprung the root, the tree 
and the branch of the American nation. And equally impor- 
tant, we must teach them the nature of the enemy. It is not 
sufficient for us to tell them that communism is evil. We must 
show them why and how it is evil. The American Legion be- 
lieves that the ultimate triumph of the West may very well 
depend upon how well we succeed with this particular task. 
To meet our full share of responsibility in this regard we of 
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the American Legion are preparing a program which we ex- 
pect to have in full operation at the community level before 
the end of 1962. 


I suppose in a sense perhaps, it is superfluous for me, 
even as representative of the American Legion, which has a 
proud reputation of fighting communism, to stand before 
this particular group and talk of the threat of communism. 


The historic effort of decent American labor to seal its 
ranks against this malignancy is one of the most brilliant 
chapters in the story of the world labor movement. Commu- 
nism has always had as a basic element of its strategy the 
proposition that to capture the labor movement is to capture 
the nation. And I say to you that it is to the everlasting credit 
of the leaders of American labor, and to the millions of members 
of the great unions and brotherhoods that the intensive efforts 
of the Communist Party USA to infiltrate your ranks have been 
defeated. We salute you as you continue the struggle, and we 
have every confidence that you are a match for any force the 
enemy might bring against you. 


The American labor movement in 1961, is the most suc- 
cessful in the history of nations. The American Legion in 1961 
is the largest organization of war veterans in the history of the 
world. Both of us, essentially, are dedicated to the same goals. 


We must never fail to speak up for America or fear to speak 
out against those who stand against her. At the same time we 
must remember during these sensitive days that irresponsibility 
- action or of word does a great disservice to the country we 
ove. 


The American Legion believes that above all else our coun- 
try owes each citizen an opportunity to make his way in life; 
we believe that liberty means freedom for the individual to 
achieve his personal destiny within the framework of an ordered 
society and with due regard to the equal rights of his fellow 
citizens. 


Our organization represents four million men and women 
who have fought, or who have sent their men to fight for their 
country. We firmly believe that the veteran’s obligation of 
service does not end when he takes off his uniform. Rather, we 
believe that service in time of war increases our responsibilities 
as citizens in time of peace. 


At this critical moment in history, when for the fourth time 
in the 20th century Americans across this broad, fair land are 
leaving their homes and the tranquility of their peaceful lives 
to take up the tools of war, the American Legion would say 
this to you who represent American labor. 
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For ourselves, we stand for the ancient values, for the ideals 
of our fathers, who forged this country in war and built it to 
greatness in hard labor, diligence and personal integrity. 


We stand in opposition to any who are not prepared to risk 
all to preserve what we have. We oppose them whether they are 
motivated by cowardice—such as those who mouth the hateful 
phrase “Better Red than dead”—or whether they are governed 
by that materialistic philosophy which believes in nothing, 
stands for nothing and will defend nothing. 


We are prepared to do all that is necessary to preserve our 
nation and our way of life. We will teach our youngsters to be 
good Americans. We will support our government in its de- 
termination to resist the threats of the Communist empire. If 
necessary, we will go to war again, as we did in the past. 


Whatever happens, we shall remain calm and confident that 
the final victory will be ours. For we know, as you do, that the 
tyranny will never exist which will permanently suppress man’s 
desire for freedom. 


In this spirit we salute you; we wish for you a successful 
convention, and we assure you of the continued friendship and 
confidence of the American Legion. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: On behalf of the delegates to this 
convention, I express our deep appreciation to Commander 
Bacon for his presence here today, and for the very fine 
address that he delivered. 


I can assure him that we of the AFL-CIO and the American 
Legion have much in common; that we in labor are as dedi- 
cated to the same basic principles which go to make up a free 
society as are our friends in the American Legion. We agree also 
on the nature of the enemy that we face, and, most important 
of all, we agree that this form of a free society under which we 
have enjoyed an ever better life is worth fighting for. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Commander. 


The Chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for announce- 
ments. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: The pro- 
ceedings of today’s sessions will be available at 8:30 tomorrow 
morning. We are going to have a table at the delegates 
entrance and those who want a copy can get it at that time. 
We will be distributing copies to everyone Monday morning. 


Many organizations have gone to a lot of trouble and effort 
and spent a lot of money to prepare the material that has been 
distributed here to the delegates to the Convention. We ask 
you to pick up all of that material and take it along with you 
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when you leave this afternoon. However, I don’t want you to 
disturb the signs of your international unions. Leave those on 
the tables. We do want to clean up the tables and have every- 
thing spic and span for Monday morning. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: That completes the speaking pro- 
gram for today. I would like to point out that under the Rules 
and Order of Business adopted by this convention, the sessions 
next week commence at 9:30 A. M. We have almost finished 
our speaking program. We may have one or two speakers drop 
in on us. We will have the Reverend Martin Luther King Mon- 
day afternoon, but we will start at 9:30 Monday morning. And 
I am informed by the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
Gut he will be prepared with a portion of his report to start at 

t time. 


. .. Following the announcement of times and places of com- 
mittee meetings, the Convention recessed at 4:00 o’clock P. M., 
Friday, December 8th, to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock A. M., 
Monday morning, December 11th, 1961. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION 


Monday, December 11, 1961 


The Convention was called to order by President Meany 
at 9:30 o’clock, A.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will 
be given by Rabbi Dr. Isaac Hirsh Ever, founder and spiritual 
leader of the Agudath Israel Hebrew Institute in Miami 
Beach, founder and Chancellor of the new Talmudic Theolog- 
ical College of America; well-known as an author of numerous 
volumes and former assistant editor of The Jewish World, 
daily newspaper of Cleveland, Ohio, where he published a 
series of stories regarding the life of the working class in 
America and essays on Religion and Labor 


Invocation 


RABBI DR. ISAAC HIRSH EVER 
Agudath Israel Hebrew Institute, Miami Beach 


Heavenly Father, high and glorious are Thou, yet near 
unto us Thy children; exalted above the skies, yet ready to 
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respond to the needs of the lowliest creatures of earth. With 
hearts overflowing with gratitude we rejoice in the help which 
Thou didst bestow upon the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Through Thy grace they have grown in strength and have 
prospered wondrously. With an open hand dost Thou shower 
Thy blessings upon us, Thy children, and satisfiest all our 
needs. O Lord, our God, rejoicing in Thy bounties may we 
never forget Thee, the bountiful giver of all good. Prospering 
through Thy mercy, may we grow merciful toward all those 
who need help. Furthering our own welfare, may we ever 
strive to honor Thee through serving our fellowmen. In our 
relations to one another may we ever remember that we are 
all Thy children, equally dependent upon Thee. Above dividing 
differences of race, creed and social station may we ever 
feel our common humanity and our common duties of justice 
and loving-kindness. 


Draw us together into an ever-lasting bond of friendship 
and of brotherhood, that unitedly we may promote the welfare 
of our beloved country, and increase the happiness of our 
fellow-men. Hear Thou our prayers and bless our country, 
our ranks with strength and peace, ever-lasting peace for us 
and the world. Amen. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Dr. Ever. 


The Chair now recognizes the Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, Vice President Harrison. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. President 
and delegates, I understand there was distributed to the dele- 
gates this morning, two printed booklets. One is captioned 
Report No. 1, Resolutions Committee, and it contains resolu- 
tions commencing on the first page with Resolution No, 140 
and for the next 69 pages ending at page 70. You will find 
there reproduced a number of resolutions that were prepared 
by the Resolutions Committee with the aid of the headquar- 
ters staff. Those resolutions cover broad policies that were 
not specifically covered by individual resolutions earlier intro- 
duced by individual delegates. 


You will find beginning at page 70 in printed Book No. 1, 
the action taken by the Resolutions Committee on the indi- 
vidual resolutions introduced by various delegates commencing 
with Resolution No. 1. Our committee this morning will report 
its action on the resolutions contained in Book No. 1. This 
afternoon we will report on the resolutions contained in Book 
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No, 2 which is titled Report of Resolutions Committee. That 
book is prepared in the same manner as Book No. 1. 


The first resolution in Book No. 2 is Resolution No, 165, and 
for the next 69 pages there appears resolutions prepared by the 
committee with the aid of the headquarters staff covering 
broad policy questions that were not dealt with by individual 
resolutions in the manner that the committee thought the 
subject should be treated and brought to the attention of the 
convention. 


Then on page 70 you will find the individual numbered 
resolutions that were presented by individual delegations and 
the action taken by the Resolutions Committee on those dele- 
gate-introduced resolutions. 


The first section of the report of the Resolutions Committee 
this morning will be presented by Secretary David McDonald. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President 
and fellow delegates, the first resolution deals with Women’s 
Political Activities. It is not my intention, Mr. President, if 
it is all right with you, to read these resolutions, but rather 
to attempt to summarize them as we go along. 


Women’s Political Activities 


Resolution No. 140 


Politics affects virtually all of the daily activities of our 
members. It influences the size of the breadwinner’s pay- 
check. It determines the amount of taxes he pays. Its policies 
often determine the cost of living. Schools, roads, police and 
fire protection are all functions of politics. No realm of human 
activity is left untouched. 


Nowhere is the impact of politics upon the family welfare 
more keenly felt than in the home. No person is more af- 
fected by political developments than the housewife. 


Increasingly, wives are showing an understanding of and 
an interest in politics and, through the Women’s Activities 
Department of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion are participating in the political process. The hundreds 
of thousands of volunteer hours they have spent in assisting 
the trade union movement in its political mission deserves 
the commendation and thanks of every member of our organ- 


ization. 


Their single-minded devotion to duty, their unflagging 
energy, their zeal for good government has served as an inspir- 
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ation for all and has set an example to every citizen interested 
in free government. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO convention expresses its 
thanks and gratitude to the thousands of women who have 
given freely of their time and efforts in the political education 
program of our movement and in the service of democracy. 


We authorize and direct the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion to continue its Women’s Activities Department (WAD) 
program to expand its valuable work as rapidly as possible. 


We further urge each state and city affiliated central body 
to take steps to strengthen its political efforts through the 
establishment of a WAD program and to render the WAD 
continuing assistance, advice and counsel. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
in behalf of the Resolutions Committee, I move adoption of 
the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Political Education 
Resolution No. 141 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 28 and 
No. 46. 


We recall with pride the contributions made by the trade 
union movement to the building of a political and economic 
system in our country which has brought human dignity and 
economic security to more of its citizens than any other 
system in the history of the world. 


A strong, free and responsible trade union movement is 
one of our country’s greatest assets. It is no accident that 
independent trade unions are suppressed and destroyed in 
totalitarian countries. American labor and management have 
demonstrated over the years that they can resolve their dif- 
ferences within the private enterprise system and can defend 
that system against all forms of attack from without and 
from within. 


We accept our responsibility as Americans and as trade 
unionists to participate fully in the political life of the nation. 
There is no piece of legislation passed by the Congress, no 
administrative decision made by a government agency which 
does not bear in some way on the lives and fortunes of trade 
union members. There is no real question of whether trade 
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unions should concern themselves with politics. We cannot 
in good conscience avoid concern with the fate of our country 
and the world. We are concerned with our children’s educa- 
tion, with the decent treatment of our old people, with civil 
rights for all citizens, with the protection of our union con- 
tracts, with the wise management of natural resources, with 
the ability of the farmer to earn a fair price for his crop, 
with the maintenance of a climate in which business can 
flourish and expand. We are concerned with these things 
because they are all building blocks in the structure of our 
country, and our very lives depend on the strength of that 


structure. 


As there can be no question of the propriety of our political 
activity, there can be no question of the sincerity of our de- 
termination to expand and improve our political operation. 
We join togther in our political effort for precisely the same 
reasons we earlier joined together in a struggle for economic 
recognition. Singly our voices are weak; in chorus they are 
strong. Singly our campaign dollars are anonymous small 
change; together they are recognizable representatives of a 
definite point of view, even if they can never match in size 
the donations of the wealthy. Separately we have not the 
resources to inform ourselves on issues and candidates; to- 
gether we have. 


It is a matter of gravest concern to us and to the country 
that there is a concerted and malignant conspiracy to render 
the labor movement ineffective. This conspiracy, which exists 
between certain leaders of large corporations and groups 
within both political parties, has as its immediate objective 
the use of political power to so constrict labor unions as to 
render them ineffective at the bargaining table. 


Recent innovations in political activity on the part of busi- 
nss have solidified into an established pattern. More business 
groups and individual corporations have highly-trained, full- 
time staff personnel working to extend the base of their politi- 
cal influence. Political “orientation” and “educational” classes 
and materials are directed, not only at executives and super- 
visory personnel at every level, but at the workers, our own 
members. 


Working through an independent committee as well as 
through committees of long-established business groups, a 
sly and heavily-financed campaign continues to promote the 
passage of so-called “right-to-work” laws in the states. Ac- 
cording to a recently published report, the American Medical 
Association, the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce will join in a $20 million campaign 
to defeat health care for the aged under social security. 
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In the Congress of the United States a cynical coalition 
exists on the unprincipled trading of votes against the rights 
of less privileged Americans for votes against the legitimate 
and constitutional rights of Americans of minority races. 


Our opponents are strengthened by apportionment laws 
which systematically betray the principle of equal representa- 
tion and by unreasonable and restrictive registration proced- 
ures which deny the principle of universal suffrage. 


We believe, without qualification, that Americans can be 
trusted to exercise their franchise wisely. We take it to be one 
of our major aims to encourage and assist our members, their 
families and their neighbors to register and to vote. 


It is generally agreed that, in the 1960 election, liberal 
candidates owed their victories in large measure to the record 
number of votes in industrial areas resulting from the AFL- 
CIO’s crash registration drive. Our satisfaction with the result 
of this drive is not diminished by our realization that we can 
do a better job if we pursue a full-time, year-round effort with 
equal vigor and determination. 


The success of COPE registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives rests on the number of membership lists made avail- 
able by local unions for processing. All national and interna- 
tional unions should direct their locals to turn over these lists 
to the properly constituted COPE body, reminding them that 
similar lists are made available to our opposition from the 
personnel files of employers. 


There is no room for complacency in a realistic appraisal 
of the 1962 Congressional elections. While President Kennedy 
won election by a narrow margin in 1960, there was a net 
loss of liberal representatives in Congress. Traditionally, the 
party in power loses seats in an off-year, and, in this instance, 
such losses would further deplete liberal ranks. Also tradi- 
tionally, there is less interest and, consequently, there are 
fewer votes cast in a non-Presidential election. 


Historical tradition must be reversed. Off-year voter 
apathy must be overcome. Greater expenditure of effort and 
precision of planning must be achieved, if we are to assist 
effectively in the election of additional liberal Senators and 
Representatives in 1962. 


We are conscious of the challenges with which we are 
confronted. Much remains to be done toward the achievement 
of an informed, politically alert trade union movement capable 
of fulfilling all of its obligations in the political arena. 


We re-dedicate ourselves without reservation to the defense 
of the principles of our democracy which have made our 
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country strong and great. We commit ourselves to the ex- 
pansion and broadening of our political education and political 
action programs to insure that the freedoms we cherish will 
remain forever unimpaired. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: This fourth convention of the AFL-CIO 
vigorously reaffirms its dedication to the principle of non- 
partisan political education as a necessary ingredient of 
responsible trade unionism. We solemnly pledge to fulfill our 
obligation to secure and protect the legitimate economic and 
political aspirations of America’s working men and women. 
To achieve this purpose we call upon each affiliated national 
and international union and each state and local central body 
to render all aid, assistance and support to the policies and 
programs of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. 


1. We hold it to be a primary obligation of trade union 
membership that each member of an affiliated international 
or national union be a registered voter. It is a primary obliga- 
tion of each local union and central body to insure that each 
member and each adult in his or her family is a registered 
voter. 


Every national or international union is charged with the 
responsibility for insuring that each local union make its 
membership lists available to the properly constituted COPE 
organization for processing in registration and get-out-the- 
vote campaigns. 


2. We call upon each national and international union to 
designate one or more full-time staff members who will work 
te assure full participation of each local union, its officers and 
members, in the COPE program. 


3. We urge that each local union appoint a COPE commit- 
tee which will designate a COPE chairman charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating the local’s COPE program with 
the city or county COPE concerned to the end that every 
union member will receive all possible assistance in becoming 
eligible to vote and will have the opportunity to participate 
fully in every phase of the COPE program. We commend those 
national and international unions which have made a COPE 
chairmanship a regular, permanent office under their union 
constitutions. 

4. We regard the voting record of members of the United 
States Congress as basic evidence of their convictions and atti- 
tudes. It is the duty of the AFL-CIO to make this information 
available. It is the right of every union member to receive 
this information as a basis for mature political judgment. 
The State COPEs are charged with the responsibility for 
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effective distribution of these records as a primary function 
of political education activity. 


5. We commend those national and international unions 
which have elected to meet their financial obligations to COPE. 
We urge those unions which have failed to accept this organiza- 
tional and moral responsibility to review their position. Mil- 
lions of trade unionists will be denied the opportunity to partici- 
pate fully in the COPE program and the full potential of COPE 
will not be realized for as long as we choose to operate at a 
small percent of capacity. We are an important source of cam- 
paign funds. Candidates who support a liberal position cannot 
look to big business for big money to finance their campaigns. 
No degree of activity by National COPE, no amount of litera- 
ture, no number of earnest resolutions can fill this void without 
the full support of each affiliate. 


To this end we urge, (1) that meeting the modest COPE 
quota be accepted as a definite obligation of each affiliated 
national and international union, and (2) that the month of 
May be designated each year for a full, coordinated drive to col- 
lect voluntary dollars, with the cooperation of all local, national 
and international union staffs, officials and publicity media. 
Preparations for the dollar drive will precede the designated 
month, and dollar collections will continue for as long as 
necessary. 


6. We suggest that active operating committees, modeled 
on the pattern of the National COPE Operating Committee, be 
established on the state level and that they meet frequently 
and regularly to implement political policies and programs of 
the State COPES. We authorize the National Director of COPE 
to initiate and supervise the formation of state operating com- 
mittees in those states he may select as being of particular im- 
portance in the 1962 elections. 


Another resolution before this convention describes the 
vital importance of enlisting the support of trade union wives 
in our political education program. 


We direct and authorize the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE) to continue in its efforts to give political voice to 
the trade union movement and charge it with the responsibility 
of coordinating and assisting the affiliated national and inter- 
national unions in their political education efforts and with 
stimulating still greater efforts. 


We call upon all members of the AFL-CIO to start to work 
today on the November 1962 elections. We again declare our 
independence of any political party and our determination to 
support worthy candidates, regardless of party affiliation, 
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whose records and attitudes indicate a devotion to the welfare 
of our country and its people. In this endeavor we welcome 
the support and cooperation of other groups with the same 
ideals and aims as our organization. 


Establishment of Labor Party 


RESOLUTION NO. 28—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The two dominant political parties, Democrat 
and Republican, have failed to forthrightly and effectively 
come to grips with the problem of a higher rate of economic 
growth, automation, unemployment, labor’s rights and civil 
rights, world colonialism and imperialism by the Western 
powers and Communist Russia: and 


WHEREAS, The Landrum-Griffin law was never intended 
as an answer to the problem of corruption in unions but a 
major blow against free democratic trade unionism; and 


WHEREAS, Reaction and a new McCartyism, reflected in 
the sinister John Birch outfit, White Citizens Councils and 
right-to-work laws, is on the rise; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record to organize an American Labor 
Party committed to labor’s rights and civil rights and the 
achievement of political democracy which needs greater vital- 
ity and integrity, industrial democracy, economic democracy 
and ethnic democracy, and to build a stronger United Nations 
as the foundation of a world government to achieve and main- 
tain world peace. 


Implementation of COPE Policy 


RESOLUTION NO. 46—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The American labor movement can take pride 
in its meaningful contribution to the total welfare of the 
American people through the dynamics of planned political 
action. This pride is a natural and inevitable reaction, for 
labor, with its organizational know-how and crusading zeal not 
only pioneered and developed the techniques for the successful 
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implementation of its political action programs, but also 
through these programs contributed to the success of the final 
and end objective, the passage of legislation beneficial to every 
American; and 


WHEREAS, However, this pride associated with the po- 
litical past is tempered by sobering thoughts of the legislative 
future, for too often labor has been unable to project its politi- 
cal success at the polls into final legislative achievement pro- 
portionate to the political effort made. There is good reason 

_for this apparent paradox. Our political endeavor has not been 
good enough to offset the coalition forces of conservative Dem- 
ocrats and conservative Republicans who, over the years and 
in successive congresses, have been successful in defeating 
labor’s legislative objectives; and 


WHEREAS, In 1958, under the leadership of the Commit- 
tee on Political Education, united labor carried out the most 
successful political action program in its history. But after 
the smoke of the election had cleared away, a head count of 
our strength in Congress revealed that we were woefully short 
in electing candidates of either party in sufficient number to 
neutralize the strength of the coalition forces of ultra-conser- 
vatism. The statistics associated with the passage of the 
Labor Reform Act of 1959 reveal the measure of our political 
problems; and 


WHEREAS, In 1960 labor’s even more outstanding politi- 
cal effort contributed heavily to the election of President 
Kennedy, but in the procedure a number of liberal congress- 
men elected in 1958 were defeated, and the forces of liberalism 
still further depleted. As a result, as in the 86th, the bright 
promise of the 87th Congress disappeared into the limbo of 
legislative frustration because labor was unable to enlarge its 
legislative margin of victory. We must now look to 1962 to 
recoup the loss. To meet the challenge of the conservative 
coalition and to insure legislative success in the 88th Congress, 
at least 37 conservatives in the House and 6 in the Senate must 
be replaced by candidates who are liberal and sympathetic to 
the needs of America and its citizens; and 


WHEREAS, One of the obvious factors contributing to 
political success is adequate finances. In the past COPE has 
never had enough dollars available to meet the pressing needs 
of a general election campaign. There is no doubt at all, that 
many marginal candidates supported by labor might have won 
if there had been just a few more dollars available early in the 
campaign. Too often labor relies on the stimulation of an elec- 
tion year to produce dollars in sufficient quantity, but past 
experience indicates an election year produces not only an in- 
adequate number of dollars, but in major part they are made 
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available too late to be of maximum effective use. To have suf- 
ficient dollars, labor must rely upon its efforts not only in an 
election year, but more important on the off-year preceding the 
election; and 


WHEREAS, In evaluating labor’s effectiveness in collecting 
COPE dollars, it might be well to scrutinize labor’s record 
during the past five years. Here is the record: 


Percentage of assigned quota 


Year collected uncollected 
Ee ee eee 63.1% 36.9 % 
ai to a onside aids Reema ee ee 36.8 63.2 
Re ee rrr 56.3 43.7 
taal aoe tae Cas te 42.8 57.2 
eee re 60.5 39.5 
1961 as of September 30 .. 17.7 82.3 


The above is a rather sad performance record. There is no 
way of knowing how many candidates failed election because 
of dollars that should have been there but were not; and 


WHEREAS, The figures also point out the fact that if we 
had met our full financial responsibility in COPE dollars there 
would be no need for emergency campaigns over and above 
normal COPE programming, such as we experienced in 1960; 
and 


WHEREAS, This performance record does not match la- 
bor’s intent as reflected by political action resolutions passed 
at past conventions of the AFL-CIO. At the 3rd Constitutional 
Convention in 1959 we said this: 


“We recognize the urgency of the annual campaign to so- 
licit individual contributions for the program we have set 
for ourselves and we urge all affiliates to participate in this 
campaign actively and energetically. We further call upon 
them to assume their full share of organizational and moral 
responsibility by meeting such reasonable goals as may be 
established” ; and 


WHEREAS, The above serves to confirm, when intent is 
evaluated in terms of reality, that high purpose and worthy 
goals are meaningless unless words can be translated into 
action; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations reaffirm our sincere belief in effective po- 
litical action and our confidence in the programs of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education by urging that all national and 
international unions of the AFL-CIO shall be required to meet 
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their assigned quotas as established each year by the Execu- 
tive Council. The assigned quota, as in the past, shall be based 
on the membership of each union as represented through per 
capita tax payments to the AFL-CIO; and be it further 


RESOLVED: While dollars contributed by individual mem- 
bers are most important, there is also a great need for treas- 
ury dollars to be used for educational purposes. Therefore, if 
a member union cannot meet its full quota in voluntary dollar 
contributions each organization will make up the difference in 
treasury dollars contributed to COPE’s Educational Fund. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
on behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of 
the Committee on Resolution No. 141 and the motion is to 
adopt. Is there any discussion? 


I would like to take just a minute or two to comment on 
this resolution. The trade union movement has been actively 
engaged in the political field some 13 to 15 years. Of course, 
we were in this field before that, but not in an organized 
active way. I think the real activity came when we realized 
the effect of Taft-Hartley in 1947, the damage that could be 
done to us through legislation. We got a real picture of how 
we could be punished, how the gains we had achieved over 
the years could be taken away through punitive legislation. 


During all of this period, there is one phase of the work 
that has interested a good many people, myself in particular. 
This was the phase of the work which applied to our own 
membership. We found out by a survey some years ago that 
the exercise of the voting right on the part of the trade union 
people in America was no higher than the national average of 
all those people eligible to vote who exercised the franchise on 
election day. In fact, we felt that in a good many cases we 
were below the national average. So for many years we have 
been thinking about how we can get our own vote out. 


It doesn’t make much sense to appeai to the citizenry who 
are not closely connected with the trade union movement, to 
ask them to vote for people we feel have a proper attitude 
towards the things we favor. If we can’t get our own people 
to vote, it doesn’t make much sense to ask others to vote. 


However, we have done a lot of talk about this and have 
tried a few little experiments here and there. But in 1960, 
we went into this thing in a big way. We concentrated our 
efforts in 14 states where there was a large industrial popula- 
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tion. We put on campaigns, non-partisan, if you please, to get 
the people to register and to vote. Of course, we cooperated 
with all groups that had the same purpose, the purpose of 
getting the vote out. Naturally we concentrated, as I say, in 
the areas where we felt the voters who came out would be 
sympathetic in the vast majority to the things that we 
espoused. 


I can say to you this effort in the 14 states was successful 
beyond anything we could possibly have expected. We raised 
the registration rolls in the national election of 1960 by mil- 
lions of voters in these particular states; hundreds of thou- 
sands in one state, 200,000 in another, 50,000 in another state. 
And the candidate that we supported was successful in 12 
of those 14 states. 


This resolution which you have just read points to the 
very effective way that every local union in the AFL-CIO can 
make its contribution to this effort to supplement the effort 
of the state committees and of the national committee, and 
to spend whatever little money is needed for this. There is 
not a great deal of money needed to be spent for the purpose 
outlined. It is our purpose to get our own members to exercise 
the most important right of the citizen. 


I wish everybody would take a good look at this resolution 
contained in the book before you because it acquaints you 
with the way in which every local union can make its contri- 
bution toward getting out the vote of our own membership 
and our friends who live and work in the industrial areas of 
our larger cities. This is a very important vote and, as I 
said before, we found out in 1960 that this effort can be suc- 
cessful, that we can increase the number of those coming 
to the voting places on election day and that we can in a good 
many places be the determining factor in marginal districts 
between the election of a candidate unfriendly to us and a 
candidate who is sympathetic to the things that we are for. 


So I would ask that every delegate read this resolution 
over and do what he can in his home community and in his 
home local union in the central bodies and in the state organi- 
zation to see to it that the policy set forth in this resolution 
is activated at the local level. 


I commend the committee on the presentation of this reso- 
lution. I think it is one of the most constructive resolutions 
we will have before us. 


Is there any further discussion on this matter? 
DELEGATE SAM POLLOCK, Portage County, Ohio Cen- 
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tral Body: In support of the resolution, I also want to comment 
that it does not go far enough insofar as its expression as to 
the type of activity that COPE may be engaged in from time 
to time. 


I call your attention to the fact that, while it expresses that 
it is not a part of and that it is independent of any existing 
parties, there is no specific provision, whether it may be implied 
or not, I don’t know, but there is no specific provision that in 
the event candidates are put forward by either party that now 
operate, that if they put forward candidates, neither one of 
which is acceptable to labor, which has occurred a number of 
times on the local, on a state and sometimes on a national level 
with reference to Senators, that we certainly ought to consider 
the need for carrying out the intent of COPE; that in the 
absence of an acceptable candidate whose records cannot in any 
way qualify for the support of labor, that labor can very serious- 
ly put forward its own independent candidates so as to carry 
forward the program and the ideas as expressed by labor and 
its basic programs. 


I know that in Ohio we have been confronted time and time 
again, and I am sure this is true in many other states also, 
where on the local level we have candidates that have been 
put forward by both the Democratic and Republican parties, 
who under no circumstances are acceptable to labor. The result 
is that we sit out that campaign, that all of our efforts to get 
our people registered, all of our efforts to campaign in behalf 
of the issues in which we are interested go by the wayside, 
eee we have no candidate that will carry forward the ideas 
o r. 


For that reason, I would strongly urge, if it is not implied, 
and I would certainly like an expression from the Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee if it is not implied, that we are 
to consider very seriously that in the absence of an acceptable 
candidate that does not meet the test as put forward in this 
resolution by COPE, that it shall be a responsibility of COPE 
in those areas to put forward an independent labor candidate 
to carry forward the ideas and the needs of the labor movement. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I think that you have put your 
finger on a very practical problem that occurs from time to 
time, and I am sure it is the policy of COPE and the people 
directing COPE to do just what you suggest where that is pos- 
sible, and where it is practicable to do it. 


This is the real problem. It is all right to say that we can 
put up an independent candidate, but this depends upon the 
type of district and it depends upon the degree of sentiment 
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in the local area and the degree of support that they would give 
an independent candidate fighting the two major parties. 


I am quite sure that there is no need to have a special reso- 
lution on this or insert it in this resolution. This is strictly a 
matter of the judgment of the directors of COPE and the COPE 
Committee in the local area. Wherever it is practical and pos- 
sible to put up an independent candidate, I think it should be 
done. I am quite sure that the directors of COPE take the 
same point of view. 


Is there any further discussion? Those in favor of the mo- 
tion to adopt the resolution No. 141 please signify by saying 
Aye; contrary No. The Ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


. . . Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the committee as follows: 


Organizing the Unorganized 
Resolution No. 142 


The resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 47, 
No. 56, No. 97. 


Organizing the vast army of unorganized workers in the 
United States presents the most important challenge confront- 
ing the AFL-CIO. 


There are, at present, 53 million persons employed in non- 
agricultural occupations in the U. S. When executives and 
supervisors are removed from this figure, there is left a union 
membership potential of approximately 45 million. 


In 1953, total U. S. union membership was estimated at 
40% of the potential. Today, estimates place the level of 
membership at approximately 17,000,000, or about 38% of the 
potential. This percentage decline occurred despite the fact 
that in the last six vears unions won bargaining rights for close 
to one and a half million additional workers through NLRB 
collective bargaining elections alone. In the same period, how- 
ever, the U. S. work force eligible for union membrship in- 
creased by approximately three million. 


In addition, occupations accounting for the bulk of union 
membership are shrinking, while those sectors of employment 
where union organization is comparatively light are growing. 
Since 1955, employment has fallen more than a million in the 
highly organized work areas, while that in the relatively unor- 
ganized portions has risen nearly 4 million. 
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It is imperative that the AFL-CIO make a far greater 
effort to bring into the ranks of the American labor movement 
the millions of workers who are now unorganized and without 
representation, particularly those in the clerical, technical and 
professional field, plus those who are in organizations outside 
the mainstream of American labor, AFL-CIO. 


This is imperative because of the need of unorganized work- 
ers for the benefits and protection only unionization can bring, 
and because, in these changing times, the survival of the trade 
union movement as an effective instrumentality depends 
upon it. 


Recognizing the nature of the challenge, in each convention 
since the merger in December 1955, AFL-CIO has reaffirmed 
its determination to organize the unorganized workers. 


Since that time many obstacles have been thrown in the 
way of the trade union movement and its attempts to improve 
the lot of the worker. 


The tremendous technological changes brought by increas- 
ing automation and the impact of this on the workers, particu- 
larly in mass production industries, are well known. 


Employer resistance to organizing has increased in the last 
dozen years, encouraged by coordinated programs of national 
business and manufacturing organizations. Hostile employers 
today have access to highly competent and highly unscrupulous 
professional “consultants” who specialize in counter-union cam- 
paigns. In their opposition to unions, irresponsible employers 
have not hesitated to use violence and economic blackmail. 
Some have even caused the unjust imprisonment of respected 
union leaders. 


Anti-union forces strategically located in mass communica- 
tion media have helped create an atmosphere generally unfavor- 
able to successful organizing, while legislative assaults on 
national, state and local levels have mounted in number and 
intensity. 

A generally hostile national administration, symbolized by 
the National Labor Relations Board, from 1953 through 1960 
created a climate which made organizing extremely difficult 
and which, in many cases, put the government, in effect, firmly 
on the side of employers who wished to use any means avail- 
able to thwart the organizing desires of their employees. 


As costly to organizing efforts as outright hostility were 
the long delays and apparent indifference of the NLRB to 
processing and rendering decisions on cases involving unfair 
labor practices by employers during organizing drives. 
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No listing of impediments to effective organizing would be 
complete without the inclusion of internal conflict. Organiza- 
tional rivalry dissipates our strength at a time when we should 
be combining our strength, our assets, our resources, to ward 
off another massive assault upon the gains we have won over 
the years. Unless some common-sense, reasonable method is 
adopted to resolve the question of organizing rivalry, maximum 
progress will not be achieved. 


An analysis of union campaigns over the last several years, 
and of the measures employers have used to combat them, re- 
veals that successful organizing today requires a greater com- 
mitment of manpower, time and money than ever before; that 
carefully prepared public relations and publicity programs are 
of greatest importance; and that closely coordinated organizing 
programs are essential to prevent the employer from turning a 
potential union victory to union defeat through a last minute 
scare and hate program. 


The Constitution of the AFL-CIO mandates this organiza- 
tion: “To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the 
benefits of mutual assistance and collective bargaining to work- 
ers and to promote the organization of the unorganized into 
unions of their own choosing for their mutual aid, protection 
and advancement ....” Now, therefore, be it, 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Biennial Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reaffirm that the major unfinished business of 
the American Labor Movement is to organize the unorganized, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED: 

1. That the present Chairman and members of the National 
Labor Relations Board be commended for taking initial moves 
in recent months toward returning NLRB to its proper impar- 
tial role in the labor-management relations field. 


2. That the Executive Officers of the AFL-CIO continue to 
seek the necessary program, policy, and procedural changes 
by NLRB to insure a more just and speedy handling of cases 
involving representation elections and unfair labor practice 
charges, and to renew AFL-CIO efforts for badly needed legis- 
lative relief in the labor-management relations area. 


3. That each AFL-CIO national and international union 
affiliate be encouraged to take the following minimum steps to 
help develop a more favorable climate for organizing. 


a. Make a study of their news publications to determine 
if sufficient space is devoted to promoting organizational work. 
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b. Consider devoting at least one session of their regular 
executive board meetings to organization reports and cam- 
paign planning. 


c. Review percentage of total staff time devoted to organi- 
zation—and determine if shift of work assignments to organiz- 
ing is needed, and if increase in the size of organizing staff is 
possible. 


d. Encourage field staff to attempt sincerely to solve local 
problems of organizational jurisdiction and to assist fellow 
unions in their organizing campaigns. 


4. That, in keeping with the February 24, 1961, Executive 
Council resolution on organizing, national AFL-CIO arrange 
conferences among top leadership of unions normally organiz- 
ing in the same industries, fields, classes, or crafts, whenever 
it appears possible to obtain agreement as to what affiliate 
or affiliates, or national AFL-CIO, will conduct a given organi- 
zational campaign, or campaigns, in crucial fields, the type of 
campaign; and the degree and type of assistance to be provided 
by other affiliated unions and the national AFL-CIO. 


5. That we urge all our affiliates to make full use of every 
modern technique of organizing including mobilization of the 
power of workers as consumers through union label campaigns 
and every other effective means. 


6. We vigorously denounce the use by some firms of gov- 
ernment subsidies received for other purposes or of government 
payments under cost-plus contracts, to finance their efforts to 
prevent union organization. 


7. That AFL-CIO renew its efforts to resolve the organiz- 
ing jurisdictional problem and see that adequate funds are 
made available to pursue the organizing tasks still before the 
labor movement, with particular attention being given to 
assisting unions responsible for organizing the larger sections 
of unorganized workers. 


Organizing the Unorganized 


RESOLUTION NO. 47—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Organizing the vast army of unorganized 
workers in the United States presents the most important 
challenge confronting the AFL-CIO; and 
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WHEREAS, Im each convention since the merger in Decem- 
ber 1955, the AFL-CIO has reaffirmed its determination to 
organize the unorganized workers in the U. S.; and 


WHEREAS, Since that time, many obstacles—not of our 
own creation—have been thrown in the way of the trade union 
movement and its attempts to improve the lot of the worker; 
and 

WHEREAS, The tremendous technological changes 
brought by increasing automation and the impact of this on 
workers, particularly in mass production industries, is well 
known; and 

WHEREAS, A hostile national administration, symbolized 
by the National Labor Relations Board, created a climate 
which made organizing extremely difficult and which, in many 
cases, put the government, in effect, firmly on the side of the 
employer in his attempts to defeat, by any means available, 
organizing efforts; and 


WHEREAS, As costly to organizing efforts as outright 
hostility, were the long delays and apparent indifference of the 
NLRB to processing and rendering decisions on cases involving 
unfair labor practices by employers during organizing drives; 
and 

WHEREAS, There are at present, 53 million persons em- 
ployed in non-agricultural occupations in the U. S. When ex- 
ecutives and supervisors are removed from this figure, there 
is left a union membership potential of approximately 45 mil- 
lion. Less than 50% of that number are organized at the 
present time. This leaves a large majority in non-union ranks. 
The nature of our organizing challenge is clear; and 


WHEREAS, The challenge becomes even more meaningful 
when we realize that the groups of workers who are, by and 
large, unorganized are growing, whereas those who are already 
organized are not; and 


WHEREAS, The vast army of unorganized workers, par- 
ticularly in the white collar field, plus those who are in organ- 
izations outside the mainstream of American labor, the AFL- 
CIO, command our immediate attention, if the labor movement 
is to become the growing, dynamic force for improvement that 
it should be, in this country and around the world. It is im- 
perative that the AFL-CIO make a far greater effort to bring 
into the ranks of the American labor movement many millions 
of workers who are now unorganized and without representa- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, The Constitution of the AFL-CIO mandates 
this organization: 
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“To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the bene- 
fits of mutual assistance and collective bargaining to 
workers and to promote the organization of the unorgan- 
ized into unions of their own choosing for their mutual 
aid, protection and advancement. .. .”; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO reaffirm that the major unfinished business 
of the American labor movement is to organize the unorgan- 
ized; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the President of the AFL-CIO imme- 
diately establish realistic quotas, based on present membership 
and potential, for each member union of unorganized workers 
to be organized within a specific period of time and that the 
present organizing committee be urged to evaluate organizing 
efforts by member unions and make recommendations relative 
thereto; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO President take immedi- 
ate action to increase educational activity at the secondary, 
elementary and college level aimed at creating a better climate 
of understanding of the role of the AFL-CIO in American so- 
ciety; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the President of the AFL-CIO be di- 
rected to see to it that all public relations facilities available 
be used to create as favorable an image in the public mind of 
the AFL-CIO as possible, and that pursuant to this objective, 
an invigorated and expanded public relations program be 
implemented ; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the Executive Council show its concern 
and interest in the problems of workers, both organized and 
unorganized, by choosing for its meetings communities which 
are experiencing particular difficulties with regard to employ- 
ment levels, automation and/or other problems of an eco- 
nomic nature which affect the worker. 


_ Organization of White Collar and 
Professional Workers 


RESOLUTION NO. 56—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Mary 
R. Wheeler, Rose Claffey, Charles Cogen, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Edward A. Irwin; American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The number of white collar and professional 
workers in both private and public employment has been grow- 
ing at a faster rate than that of the number of industrial 
workers ; and 
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WHEREAS, The future strength of the trade union move- 
ment of the United States in large measure depends on success 
in organizing white collar and professional workers; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
initiate a program to organize professional and white collar 
workers by directing the AFL-CIO organization department to 
sponsor a series of conferences to evaluate common problems, 
develop new organizational techniques designed to receive a 
higher degree of unionization of white collar and professional 
workers; and be it further 


RZSOLVED: That sufficient funds be budgeted to ade- 
quately finance this campaign. 


Organizing 


RESOLUTION NO. 97—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, America’s organized workers had high hopes 
that the merger of the AFL and CIO six years ago would 
bring about new forward motion and, by action to organize 
the unorganized, help to get America moving again; and 


WHEREAS, Despite the grave implications of rapid 
changes in the character of the labor force, there has been 
little forward motion in the field of labor organization. To- 
day, the ranks of organized labor are a smaller proportion of 
the total workforce than they were six years ago: and 


WHEREAS, Since 1953, the factory maintenance and pro- 
duction workforce has shrunk by 1.5 million under the impact 
of automation, although the labor force has grown by 10 
million. It now appears that over the course of this decade, 
there will be a further drop in the proportion of factory work- 
ers to the total labor force; and 


The major strength of organized labor has been concen- 
trated among blue collar workers. Even here, significant areas 
remain unorganized. If organized labor is to retain its position 
in our changing industrial society, top priority must be given 
to organizing; and 


WHEREAS, In particular, the nation’s unorganized plants, 
shops and craftsmen must be brought under union contract 
if labor is to meet effectively its collective bargaining re- 
sponsibilities in the face of the new technology. In the North 
as well as in the South there are significant areas where 
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new progress can be achieved. New plants are being built in 
vast industrial parks outside our cities. In many cases, these 
plants are so far removed from union organization as plants 
in the worst anti-union bastions of the South; and 


WHEREAS, In many industrial plants, thousands of white 
collar and technical employees remain outside our unions, 
detracting from our bargaining strength. In such industries 
as insurance and banking, organization is small or nonexistent. 
Vast areas remain untouched in the service trades. In state, 
local, and federal employment there now is great opportunity 
if we but join together to move forward together; and 


WHEREAS, This situation cannot remain unchallenged 
or unnoticed. The needs of this nation and its workers no 
longer permit apathy; and 


WHEREAS, The constitution of the AFL-CIO gives equal 
recognition to both craft and industrial organization and 
states that both are necessary for the welfare of this nation’s 
workers. There is a need within the AFL-CIO for machinery 
which will make it possible to meet the problem of jurisdic- 
tion in the area of organizing on a rational and constructive 
basis and end the dissipating good will and resources; and 


WHEREAS, There are formidable obstacles to organizing. 
But with changes in the NLRB and a new Administration, the 
opportunity for organizing has become greater than at any 
time in the past decade. It would be criminal indeed if the 
American labor movement did not take advantage of the op- 
portunities now before us; and 


WHEREAS, In the past two years, considerable experi- 
ence has been acquired within the labor movement in the field 
of coordinated organizing. Cooperation obtained in both proj- 
ect shows clearly that at the plant level the jurisdictional 
problem is not the insurmountable barrier to organizing that 
some have made it out to be. Agreement has been reached 
on assignment of plants where jurisdiction has overlapped; 
and 


WHEREAS, This is an approach based upon practical co- 
operation at the organizing level. It is workable because it is 
based upon mutual progress, and a recognition that a co- 
ordinated and cooperative approach to organized work will 
get results for all the participating unions; and 


WHEREAS, Experience has proved that coordinated or- 
ganizing drives can be most effective where manpower is 
assigned by the participating unions directly to the project 
where work will be carried out under the over-all direction of 
the AFL-CIO. This puts the project into proper focus and 
permits concentration upon targets agreed upon through mu- 
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tual consultation at the organizing level. It permits area- 
wide planning essential to mutual progress; and 


WHEREAS, Our unions have much to gain from this ap- 
proach. The AFL-CIO will itself take on new significance if 
it can but coordinate the resources presently at the disposal 
of labor, but presently utilized below their potential. This 
convention, therefore, calls upon affiliated unions to join such 
joint drives and to supply to them the necessary manpower 
and other resources; and 


WHEREAS, The times call for maximum utilization of 
present resources to get our labor movement moving forward. 
We call for an end to bickering and meaningful start in the 
field of organizing. We call for utilization of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Organization and its staff for primary organ- 
izing work so that the cooperative principle will be further 
advanced; and 


WHEREAS, At the time of the merger, it was proposed 
that $1.00 per member be placed into a common organizing 
fund to finance the great task then before labor and to rea- 
lize the historic opportunity that the merger of the AFL-CIO 
provided. We failed to make the most of our opportunity fol- 
lowing the merger. We cannot afford to continue to fail. More 
than ever, the means must be found to carry on massive or- 
ganizing campaigns through joint action at the area level 
and nationally; and 

WHEREAS, This Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 


AFL-CIO therefore takes the position that the times call for 
unified action to organize the unorganized; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: 1. This convention calls upon the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council to give top priority to organizing; 


2. We urge the creation within the federation of appropri- 
ate machinery making it possible to meet the problem of 
jurisdiction in the area of organizing on a rational basis so 
that our efforts shall not be dissipated in needless and de- 
structive warfare; 

3. The AFL-CIO is hereby urged to create within the fed- 
eration on a national and regional basis coordinated organiz- 
ing drives pooling the resources of our unions so that more 
effective campaigns may be undertaken; 

4. We call upon the AFL-CIO Executive Council to under- 
take without delay organizing drives in white collar and ser- 
vice trade areas in cooperation with the appropriate unions 
and with the cooperation of affiliates able to supply manpower 
and other resources ; 

5. We urge the formation of a central organizing fund 
based upon an equal contribution for each member of each 
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affiliated union and call upon the officers of the AFL-CIO 
to create the mechanics for the establishment of such a fund. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the resolution, 
and the motion is to adopt. Is there any discussion? 


The Chair recognizes the Director of Organization, John 
Livingston. 


MR. JOHN LIVINGSTON, Director of Organization: Mr. 
President and Delegates: I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of addressing myself to this most important resolution 
dealing with the subject of organizing the unorganized. 


Contrary to the beliefs of some people, we have not been 
completely standing still organizationally since the merger, but 
I want to be one of the first to recognize the fact that we 
haven’t been moving ahead as rapidly as we should. There have 
been some 1,500,000 members added since the merger in De- 
cember, 1955, but while doing that about an equal number went 
out through the other door, which was caused by automation, 
nstiaataaas improvements and other such changes in the work 
orce. 

At the 1955 Convention it was estimated that there were 
between sixteen and seventeen million workers organized in the 
trade union movement in the United States of America. Today 
the estimates are at about seventeen million — just a slight 
increase from 1955. The increase in the AFL-CIO membership 
has amounted to about a quarter of a million. 


In the meantime, however, the work force that is eligible 
for union membership has increased by some three million. 
It is also anticipated that during the next ten years the work 
force will continue to increase at an even more rapid rate, a 
rate of about 1,350,000 per year. 


Yes, we have had problems, I would like to discuss those 
problems with you for just a moment, and then I should like 
to say a few words about the future. 


I think I can safely say that one of our biggest problems 
has been the activity, the unfairness of the National Labor 
Relations Board during the last eight years under the past 
Administration. If you will look at the record, you will find 
that in the fiscal year 1952-1953 the AFL and the ClO this 
was prior to the merger—won Labor Board elections envolv- 
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ing 485,000 workers. The following year, the year 1953-1954, 
ending in June, 1954, it dropped from 485,000 to 254,000. 
That rate has continued over the years, and, as a result of the 
policies and the procedures of that board, employer resistance 
has grown greater and greater, to the point where we can 
today say it has reached an all-time high. 


I can recall, as many of you can, I am sure, that a few 
years ago it was unusual for an employer to call a captive 
audience meeting, or to send letters to the homes of workers 
that we were attempting to help enroll into union member- 
ship. Today it is the rule rather than the exception, and par- 
ticularly since the McClellan Committee hearings, that they 
send these letters out, no matter how good the record of the 
union may be; and they are operating under the instructions 
from the NAM and from their Chambers of Commerce. They 
never. fail. And these letters they send into the homes of 
workers, today are not only addressed to the worker, but they 
are addressed to “Dear Joe and Sally,” to make sure that the 
family reads the letter. 


The letters never fail to talk about racketeering in unions, 
about the high dues that will go to the labor bosses. And if 
the men are in the South, they usually talk about the money 
that will go to the NAACP. They never miss a bet. They never 
miss a trick. These are the biggest obstacles that I say we 
have been faced with, in addition to a couple of others that we 
ourselves are responsible for. 


I am glad to be able to report that, since some new pro- 
cedures have been adopted by the present membrship of the 
NLRB, organizational work is now on the move. It is on the 
upswing. But I want to say to you very frankly, I do not think 
the real progress that is needed will be had unless about three 
things are done. 


First, there must be some common sense approach by the 
leaders of the labor movement, the international union, the 
staff people throughout the country, to this problem we refer 
to as a conflict of interest in the organizing campaigns. Some 
sensible, sound, workable approach to that must be had. 


Secondly, we are just kidding ourselves today if we think 
we can organize without manpower and money. Those are the 
two prime essentials, and no one can say that it cannot be 
done. 


I was looking at the report of the Executive Council this 
morning, and I find that union after union after union has in- 
creased its membership during the last five years. Then we find 
others that have consistently lost membership. Well, there is 
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some reason for that. Some unions have been hit harder by tech- 
nological improvements and by automation. But some of those 
unions that have been hit hard have not been working at the 
job of organizing the unorganized. They have been too busy 
in their other union affairs, and they have let organizational 
attempts slip down to the bottom of the totem pole. These are 
not the big areas. These are the miscellaneous groups. 


Let us look at this serious one. How many workers are 
there in the government? In government there are nine mil- 
lion people, in federal, state, and local municipalities—nine 
million workers—and less than 15 per cent of them are enrolled 
in the trade union movement. 


In what we call the service trades field there are eight 
million workers. Less than 15 percent of those people are or- 
organized. 


Let us take a look at the retail and wholesale trade activi- 
ties. There we find some six and a half million people, and 
when we look at the figures we find that less than 15 percent 
of those people are organized today. So when you lump those 
three together, you find today 22 or 23 million still unorgan- 
ized people, and if you want to look then at any particular 
part of the country geographically, there are some six million 
blue collar workers in the South who are unorganized. While 
all of this is happening—the so-called white collar worker, 
office workers, professionals and technicians on the upswing— 
there has been a reduction in the blue collar work force, 
which is the highly organized group, of about one million dur- 
ing the last five years. 


I hope delegates will take the resolution before you very 
seriously, and that each international union will spend at 
least one session of their regular board meeting talking 
about the problem of organizing the unorganized. We ask 
that you devote in some cases a little more attention to this 
problem in your union publications. We are planning to get 
together some of the top leadership of international unions 
where we think there is a possibility of getting agreement. 
I do not particularly care whether it is on a geographical 
basis, on the basis of the type of work done, but trying to 
get agreement as to which union will organize in which place. 


I will tell you one thing that does us more damage than 
any other I can think of. It occurs when our staff goes in 
to attempt to help some international union to organize— 
and that is about our only method of operation today—and 
we, like a lot of the international unions, have a _ limited 
staff. For the purpose of organizing we have about 100 
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staff people, or about two per state. But they will give all 
of the assistance they can in getting people together locally, 
trying to get co-ordinated campaigns, as we are going to 
try to lay the groundwork for co-ordinating campaigns at 
the top level. But then when you see two sister affiliates 
trying to organize the same place at the same time, it is bad 
enough, but sometimes you find three, four, and sometimes 
five unions in factories conducting a campaign all at the 
same time. And some of them more clever than the em- 
ployer in cutting the guts out of the other union that may 
be conducting a campaign at the same time—that is what is 
going on in the United States today—the employer then, in 
turn, picks up this material and in another campaign uses it 
against that union. He says, “This is not what we are 
saying about this AFL-CIO Union; this is what a sister 
affiliate said about them.” 


These are things that are really damaging and are 
destructive. 


I hope as we go out of this convention we will have very 
frank discussion about this problem. I am willing to accept 
my part of the criticism. If anybody may be looking for a 
fall guy, all right, I am willing to serve in that capacity if 
that will help. But I say this: When we go out of this 
convention, I hope that we can take a good look at the situa- 
tion and devote more time, more money and more manpower 
to the organizing campaigns. 


We hear a lot about what we call new images in the labor 
movement, new techniques. Well, we have worked to try to 
develop those techniques. 


Let me say to you finally and in conclusion that from 
where I stand—and maybe I come too much from the old 
school for some people—but I say that if we could pull out that 
old image, polish it up a little, and make it be as it was 15, 
20, or 25 years ago, and get a little more of the spirit of the 
brotherhood of man in the labor movement, it would be the 
greatest contribution that could come out of this convention. 


Thank you very kindly. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman, fel- 
low delegates: this is perhaps one of the most important reso- 
lutions that will confront the delegates to this convention. 
It is about whether or not we are going to find a way to quit 
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fighting among ourselves and get out and do the positive job 
of building the labor movement. 


There are millions and millions and millions of unorgan- 
ized workers in America who need the protection that only a 
trade union can provide them. They need the labor movement 
and the labor movement needs these millions of people in its 
ranks, not only so we can be stronger at the bargaining table, 
not only so we can carry out our basic responsibilities to our 
own membership, but let us understand there is no other force 
in a free society that can mobilize an effective counter-thrust 
against the forces of reaction. And unless there is a strong, 
vigorous labor movement on the march, on the organizational 
front, building itself stronger in order to equip itself to meet 
the complex problems that we face, then we are in trouble, 
not only the labor movement, but American democracy. 


The church groups can moralize and other groups can talk 
about the problems, but only a free labor movement has the 
economic power and the social idealism essential to create 
the kind of force that American democracy needs. Either 
we grow and march forward, or we stagnate and we slip back. 


We represent a smaller proportion of the work force today 
than we did six years ago, and this will get increasingly more 
difficult, because the areas in which there are strong trade 
union organizations are losing membership because of tech- 
nological progress, which is going to be accelerated in the 
period ahead; and the broader areas where organization is 
either very weak or non-existent are the areas in which the 
manpower base will expand rapidly in the period ahead. So 
we can neglect this job only at great peril both to the labor 
movement and to American democracy. 


What we have to do is recognize that we have everything 
it takes to do this job. The early pioneers who built the labor 
movement before we had the protection of legislation such 
as we have now had everything against them. They had no 
great material resources or manpower, but they had the will 
and common sense to work together to do a common job. They 
were not dissipating their resources. They were using them 
for the essential task for which the labor movement was 
organized. 


We threw away a great opportunity at the time of the 
merger because we failed somehow to find a way to get on 
the march on the organizational front so that every union 
could grow — craft unions, industrial unions, all kinds of 
unions growing together and making progress together and 
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building a more effective labor movement together, so that 
the membership of every union would reap the rich harvest 
of that stronger and more effective instrument that we had 
forged together. 


George Meany and I went to a mass meeting in Miami 
two months after the merger convention. There were 19,000 
workers over in that park in Miami, and the enthusiasm that 
they demonstrated was a measurement of the potential on 
the organizational front. The rank and file were ready to 
march, but we did not lead them. We threw away a great 
historic opportunity when the psychological moment was 
there for the offensive. 


I think once again we have that kind of opportunity. Let 
us not throw it away the second time. We have a new admin- 
istration whose attitude on the broad economic and social 
labor questions is sympathetic. We have a new National Labor 
Relations Board. We do not expect that new board to admin- 
ister the law as though it was an extension of the labor 
movement. We want it to administer the labor law equitably 
and fairly, instead of using it as an anti-labor weapon, as the 
Eisenhower Board did. 


So we have an opportunity. But the opportunity will not 
realize itself. We must do that job. How can we do it? 
No union is an island unto itself. No union, no matter how 
powerful or how great its resources, can escape the fact that 
the whole labor movement has to somehow find a means and 
the common denominators of trade union principles and 
dedication to begin to move together on the organizational 
front. When we came together I had the privilege of an- 
nouncing for the old CIO unions that we would lay down four 
million dollars in a joint organizational fund. Why did we 
want to do that? 


I am authorized to say right now my own union will lay 
down $1,000,000 today and join with people in this labor 
movement to get on the march. My membership authorized 
in convention action the contribution of $1.00 per member. 
Why did they support that resolution unanimously? Because 
they remember 1936 when we had not a dime, when we 
met in basements because the stool pigeons were victimizing 
our people. And the ILGWU, the Mine Workers, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Typographical Union 
taxed their membership to provide the money and the man- 
power to help the Automobile Workers, the Steelworkers, 
and other unions to get on the march. And I say just as the 
strong helped the weak in those days, we must do that today. 
And we are prepared to help unions who have a tremendous 
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organizational potential but who lack the resources. We are 
prepared to help those unions do that job today as other 
unions helped us back in 1936 and 1937. 


What do we need? This is not an easy or simple task, 
but it is not a task beyond our capabilities. We have the 
resources. This is the richest labor movement in the world 
in terms of material resources. We have the manpower. 
We have the organizational skills to do this job. All that we 
have failed to demonstrate today is the will to commit our- 
selves to the task. My plea to this convention transcends the 
differences between craft and building trades unions and the 
industrial unions. This is a question of whether or not we can 
demonstrate the good sense and the basic law and the basic 
trade union principles to work together to work out a compre- 
hensive, co-ordinated cooperative organizational approach. 


Jack Livingston is right. This means grouping people in 
related areas and having them sit down, and if there are two 
groups attempting to organize the unorganized, don’t fight 
about two or three workers, but mobilize yourselves. Work 
out a list of priorities and agreed-upon targets and say to this 
union, “You organize that group and the other union takes this 
group, and another group that group,” working together, and 
we can all make greater progress. 


I do not think that the measurement of what we are doing 
is the energy we display in our fighting one another. I would 
like to find a rational, workable, capable way to resolve internal 
disputes, not at the expense of the building trades, not at the 
expense of the industrial unions, but on the basis of equity 
that would protect the rights of all unions — large or small, 
craft or industrial — so that we can get on with the positive 
job. 


There is much work to be done. We have the job in the 
white collar field, millions and millions in the service trades, 
millions in government. We have the task of the agricultural 
workers, the dispossessed and the disinherited, the most ex- 
ploited people in America. That is our task. We have the 
deep moral responsibility to wage their fight in America, and 
we can do it. My plea is that the labor movement find a prac- 
tical way to sit down together and work out a practical internal 
mechanism to resolve the disputes that divide us, and then 
work out a practical approach to the organizational task. I 
think we can do this. 


I have unlimited faith in the capacity and the good sense 
of the people who make up the leadership of the labor move- 
ment. And if we will make up our minds to do it, we have 
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the resources. But the tragedy is the fellow sits on a paper 
jurisdictional claim. He hasn’t done anything about it in 50 
years. He has no intention of doing anything about it. And 
the minute it looks like somebody else might organize them, 
he gets into action, not to organize the unorganized, but to 
see to it that no one else organizes the unorganized. 


I say no one has the right to stand in the way of the 
American labor movement moving forward on the organiza- 
tional front. We can do this job and the craft unions will 
get stronger, and I would like to see them get stronger. The 
industrial unions would get stronger and I would like to see 
them get stronger. And the unions in the service trades and 
the government unions and all of the other unions moving 
forward together to do this job together. I want to say that 
we could make no greater contribution to our own individual 
unions and the labor movement as a whole and our country 
as a whole and the cause of human freedom than to leave 
this convention resolved that at the earliest possible date 
there will be a meeting of the leadership of the AFL-CIO 
where we will sit down and work out the mechanics for a 
cooperative, co-ordinated comprehensive organizational cru- 
sade, and then sit down with the unions that have the re- 
sources and ask those unions to put the money in the fund 
to help the unions who lack the funds and to get manpower 
and to get on the march. That’s the way to take care of 
the forces of reaction. That’s the way to let management 
people know who we face at the bargaining table, that the 
labor movement is on the offensive; that we are going to build 
and meet these challenges. 


So my plea is, let’s go to work together. Let’s march to- 
gether. Let’s organize together and the whole labor movement 
can make progress together. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 


DELEGATE JOHN CHUPKA, Textile Workers Union of 
America: I rise in support of the resolution on organizing 
the unorganized. I hope that this convention in its wisdom 
and foresight will clear the internal obstacles that have been 
created within the AFL-CIO insofar as organizing progress 
is concerned. However, I think it would be a mistake if we 
created the impression that the only obstacles to organizing 
we have are those that have been created internally. 


There are many other obstacles. Brother Reuther men- 
tioned one of them as did Jack Livingston. For eight years 
the policy of the United States government through the 
interpretation of the National Labor Relations Act and the 
adoption of policies in relationship to organizing has been 
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to create an atmosphere wherein, to all intent and purposes, 
unorganized workers have lost their right to organize without 
fear of intimidation and coercion. 


I, like anyone else in this hall, would oppose the govern- 
ment trying to get a policy whereby the government would 
go out and organize for us. That is not my objective. But 
I do think that as long as it is the law of this land that 
workers have a right to organize without intimidation and 
coercion, then it should be the policy of this government and 
this administration to create an atmosphere whereby the 
rights of the unorganized workers are reinstituted, and where- 
by it be clear that they would have a right to organize without 
being afraid of being fired and economically run out of town, 
and everything else. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that the AFL-CIO can do great 
service in the field of organizing in a coordination of organ- 
izing efforts among the various national and international 
unions that compose this great body. I think there are some 
things that they could do almost immediately. For instance, 
in the so-called “right-to-work” states throughout the land you 
will find local county ordinances that interfere with organiz- 
ing, licensing ordinances whereby before an organizer can go 
out and solicit membership for a union, he has to qualify and 
he has to pay a fee for a license. These are rampant through- 
out the Southeast and in many other parts of the country. 
And it would seem to me that the AFL-CIO in this area could 
coordinate its efforts in fighting these type of ordinances 
because this in an area that affects every union that desires 
to organize in these states. 


In the state of South Carolina there is a state law. It 
has to do with the non-interference of the normal flow of 
traffic. No one would think that has anything to do with 
organizing, but the fact remains this law is being used very 
effectively in South Carolina in an awful lot of plants there 
where it is impossible to pass out a leaflet because if you 
pass out a leaflet on the open highway your organizers are 
picked up because of their interference with the free flow of 


traffic. 


And if you get on company property, they have signs 
there that you are trespassing and you are pinched. So you 
can’t pass out leaflets. 

I think the trade union movement also should concern itself 
with some of the outrages that have been going on in some of 


these states over the past few years. Just recently two organ- 
izers of the American Hosiery Workers in Georgia who were 
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organizing in that area were beaten up by thugs, not only 
beaten up and sent to the hospital, but arrested and fined, if 


you please. 


Also about a year or two ago, Bob Betting was beaten up 
and run out of town under the same circumstances. 


My union has had dozens of instances of this type. We 
have had it in Georgia, where our organizers have been beaten 
up, in Alabama, and in South Carolina. And I think the trade 
union movement should be more concerned with these outrages 
than they have been in the past. 


Don’t think it is sufficient just to write the union and send 
them a letter of condolences. I think we ought to raise our 
voice against these outrages, and I think the AFL-CIO should 
lead the way because these things are happening all too often. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I support any effort on the part of the 
AFL-CIO to enhance the possibilities of organizing. You know, 
there is an atmosphere being created around this country 
that workers are becoming too sophisticated, that they don’t 
need organization, and they don’t want organization. That, 
as far as I am concerned, is for the birds. As the Director of 
Organization of my union where we operate primarily in the 
South, the workers do desire to organize. And we have been 
quite successful in the last few months. As a matter of fact, 
we have had some 23 elections, and we have won 18 in the 
last four months. We haven’t set the world on fire, but the 
desire is there, if only you could remove the intimidation and 
the coercion that goes on when you start a campaign. That 
usually starts after you petition for election. 


We recently had a situation in Clearwater, South Carolina, 
where the workers called us in, and in ten days time in a plant 
of 750 people we had 65 percent of them signed up. We peti- 
tioned for an election. It took about ten weeks before the 
election was held, but in that period of time, the company, 
through a systematic effort, was able to break down the ma- 
jority, and we came out of the election with about 41 percent 
of the votes. The piéce de résistance of the company’s cam- 
paign in this instance, and I am sure it has been in other 
practices, was to have captive meetings in groups of 40 and 
50 where they showed the workers a film entitled “A Woman 
Weeps.”’ And, believe me, this was very effective, because a 
woman did weep after seeing this movie. 

I was happy to receive from Brother Al Hayes a memo- 
randum on the background of this film, and I hope you will 
be able to counteract this type of film in the future, and 
efforts on the part of the companies in organizing campaigns. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this reso- 
lution and any effort that the AFL-CIO can make to enhance 
our organizing possibilities. 


I know that the desire on the part of the worker is there; 
the only thing we have to do is to create an atmosphere where- 
in the fear that hounds them—and there is good cause for 
it—will be eradicated. If we can do that, I am sure we will 
start marching forward again in the field of organization. 
Thank you. 


DELEGATE AL HARTNETT, IUE: President Meany, 
delegates to the convention, I am Delegate Hartnett from the 
IUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution on 
organizing the unorganized. I will not spend a substantial 
amount of time—as a matter of fact I will not spend any of 
my time discussing statistics. The statistics are all too plain 
for certainly any secretary-treasurer of an international union 
to recognize as he examines our income. We find that over 
the past several years our memberships have been falling off 
and falling off seriously. The reasons, I think, are probably 
too apparent to us. 


Number one, there is, of course, the introduction of auto- 
matic processes in many factories around the country. 


Secondly, there is the repressive legislation which has been 
put on the statute books of the nation, coupled together with 
the kinds of administrative rules which have been offered by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Then, finally, of course, there has been this problem of 
fighting between ourselves, spending altogether too much 
time in trying to outdo one another internally and forgetting 
altogether about the external problems we are confronted with. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make several suggestions for 
implementation of this resolution. In making suggestions, I 
would draw a bit upon the history of the trade union move- 
ment as it went about this job organizing the unorganized 
workers a number of years ago. In 1946, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations established a Southern Organizing Com- 
mittee. This committee had as its function working in the 
Southern states of this United States where previously no real 
industrial organizations had existed. Whatever trade union 
organization exists in the southeast today found its roots, I 
believe, in the work of that Southern Organizing Committee. 


We could well copy the example set by that committee. It 
wasn’t just the CIO which enjoyed success in the committee’s 
efforts. The fact is that some of the successes enjoyed by that 
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committee attracted to the South representatives of AFL 
unions and the AFL-CIO itself. Consequently, we find that we 
were engaged in what really became the first common enter- 
prise of the AFL-CIO, the organizing of the southern part of 
this country. I would suggest that history presents us once 
again an opportunity to join together in these kinds of 
operations. 


I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman and delegates, that 
we establish the kind of a fund made mention of a few moments 
ago by President Reuther of the United Automobile Workers 
that each of our organiations put up at least $1.00 per member 
for the establishment of a general organizing fund, and that 
we equip ourselves with a sufficient number of people to go 
out and meet the workers at the plant gates and in fields, wher- 
ever they may be, and that we get ahead with training some 
of the competent people to do this job of organizing that must 
be done in a particularly different kind of climate than that 
which we did a number of years ago. 


Today, we must make some overtures to the white collar 
workers. We must be prepared to meet different kinds of 
approaches by the employers, because they have indeed per- 
fected the very worst kind of tools for use against us. And I 
believe, Mr. Chairman and delegates, that if we but take the 
time and the energy and enthusiasm to demonstrate the initia- 
tive and the willingness to engage in such a program as that 
which was initiated by the CIO in 1946, then we will find ties 
that will bind us much stronger than any dispute could have 
pushed us apart. 

Then I submit to you delegates that the people in this 
country working in the unorganized shops truly do want 
organization. I, too, dismiss this idea that people are too 
fat, they are too sleek, they are too much imbued with the 
fine things of life to be receptive to the trade union organiza- 
tion. No one can convince me that a worker getting $1.10 or 
$1.15 an hour is well paid. This is commonplace in the factories 
of the nation. No one could persuade me that a worker who 
receives no job security is well disposed to accept what the 
employer pledges and is sleek and lazy and complacent. To 
the contrary, just as the men and women of our industry in 
the early years of our organization wanted security, wanted 
decent wages, millions of workers seek the same thing today. 


Let me give you an illustration or two of why I am 
confident about our ability to organize the unorganized. In 
our union we have been set back on a couple of occasions at 
a General Electric plant in Hickory, North Carolina. We 
took two bad defeats. Just a few short months ago the workers 
at that General Electric Company plant in the South came 
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to the IUE and said, “We want to have a go at it again.” 
And, believe it or not, within the space of six short weeks 
that campaign was begun, it was conducted, it was brought 
to an election and the IUE won that shop in Hickory, North 
Carolina. That is an indication of what can be done. 


Who were we campaigning against? General Electric, of 
course. Do you know of a more formidable foe? I know of 
none. Where were we campaigning against them? In the 
South, the area in which they tell me you can’t organize. And 
yet, GE was defeated in the South where twice before we had 
to suffer setbacks. Let me give you another example. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Company in that “right-to- 
work” state of Indiana has for years been able to preserve in 
existence an independent union which was in true fact a com- 
pany union. Nobody was able to do anything with that organ- 
ization. Several months ago we were able to change the com- 
plexion of that organization through a change in its leader- 
ship, and we got our message through to the membership. As 
a consequence of that, we were able to keep that independent 
union, hold it together for five or six months until the time 
came for a board election and get that group of people to 
affiliate themselves with the main stream of the American 
trade union movement. 


Now what has been achieved by the IUE—and it is little 
enough—is not unique. It can well be achieved by every union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, but it requires that we rise above 
the most petty differences which separate us. We must be 
able to find a way of resolving these conflicts which have taken 
up so much of our time and energies. 


We spend such a vast amount of time on deciding who shal! 
organize that plant, we use so much of our resources of who 
shall organize this plant, that once the decision has been made 
we find ourselves in a state of virtual exhaustion, unable to 
carry out the objective we set out for ourselves in the first 
instance. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution. I 
rise also to implore the delegates of this convention to recog- 
nize that we must find a way of equipping ourselves to truly 
get to the plant gates of the nation to carry the message to 
the workers; otherwise, what we have left will be a mere 
cadaver. On the other hand, a job done and done well will, as 
I said from the platform this morning, build the strength of 
this great organization and permit us to discharge for our 
membership the obligations we have taken on for them, and 
as a by-product of the consequences of that, to more ade- 
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quately fulfill the responsibilities we have to our nation and 
to the world. Thank you. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL J. QUILL, Transport Workers 
Union of America: Mr. Chairman, Delegates, I am happy that 
this convention is devoting so much time to the question of 
organizing the unorganized. But we have been hearing this 
for the last 27 or 28 years, and outside of a different printing 
job, the resolutions haven’t changed. 


I don’t believe, as has been suggested, that it is any good 
to adjourn this convention and allow the Executive Council 
to meet later to start a new crusade. We do not have the basis 
for a new crusade. 


Now it is quite clear, I suppose, to a lot of people that the 
Transport Workers Union opposed the merger in 1955, because 
we felt that the two federations weren’t ready. But we bowed 
to the will of the majority and we voted through a secret ballot 
that our membership join this main body. We feel that that 
kind of unity is necessary. 


Our trouble in the labor movement is that we never got over 
the hangover of the merger; we never found out since the 
merger whether Alka Seltzer or Bromo Seltzer is the best for 
that hangover. That is our trouble, as I see it. 


You can talk about organizing the unorganized, but until 
we solve the problem of inter-union raiding, there is no hope. 
And every organization here has problems, and I know the 
problems, especially those of the Textile Workers. Every or- 
ganization that is represented here has the problem of inter- 
union raiding. The only area in which the Transport Workers 
are making any headway is in our Airline Division. And even 
there we are being raided week after week and months after 
month by the banker Pilots’ organization, who are right on 
this floor today as affiliates of this movement. 


There are other problems. We have 17 million colored people 
in this country and we have not given them leadership in the 
South. We have been driven out of the South. The White 
Citizens’ Council has joined hands with the John Birch Society 
and they have taken over to give a new brand of Fascism to 
the American people and to the labor movement. It is up to 
us. Do we have second-class and third-class citizenship for 
the 17 million workers of this country? If we do, we are not 
going to build this labor movement. This is our problem. 


Another hangover of the hangover of 1955 is when we bowed 
our heads in silence and watched Senators McClellan and 
Mundt and Goldwater disorganize some two million American 
workers and stop us right in our tracks. Not ony did we bow, 
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but there is a real suspicion that some of our leaders worked 
with the McClellan Committee and worked with Bobby Ken- 
nedy who hoped to wreck the labor movement. 


We are all very proud of our President. The last time I spoke 
at the convention in San Francisco, I wasn’t so proud. But 
when the merged labor movement made the decision to sup- 
port his candidacy, the Transport Workers Union was glad to 
help and we did help. 


But it is one thing to talk about President Kennedy and 
it is another thing to talk about his brother, Bobby, who 
worked for and was trained at the knee of Joe McCarthy— 
Bobby Kennedy who indicted and convicted the labor move- 
ment in every home of the United States in trial by television. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Mike, get on the subject. We are 
talking about organizing the unorganized. 


DELEGATE QUILL: Okay, I just thought I would get in 
these few words here about Bobby Kennedy. John Livingston, 
our Director of Organization, says, and rightly so, that we 
have in the last period organized 1,500,000 people. That is 
not the true picture. We have organized them because 
we compelled them, through closed shop agreements and 
through union shop agreements, to get in line. We didn’t organ- 
ize them. Our contracts organized them. That’s the honest 
truth and it cannot be denied. There is no room for a crusade, 
Mr. Meany, until such time as we can honestly, like grown-up 
people, sit down and work out our problems. What will we 
do about the inter-union raiding? What will we do about 
equality for our Negro peop!e who are crying out in the wilder- 
ness for trade unionism? 


This afternoon we’li stand up and applaud the Reverend 
King; and, after that, unless some change is made, we will 
continue as we have in the past. 


You know something, President Meany, this convention 
should be held in Montgomery, Alabama, as a challenge to the 
White Citizens’ Council and the John Birch Society. Oh, I 
grant you we won’t have so many swimming pools. I grant 
you the massage room would not be so busy, because the only 
people who do the massaging down there are the people with 
the sheriff’s clubs and the police who bend them over the heads 
of the workers. That’s how difficult it is to organize in the 
South. I only say, sir, that I wish that we would not put off 
the date of execution any longer. We have been in the con- 
demned cell long enough. 


Let us, before we adjourn from here, try to sit down as 
mature people, mature men and women, and work out the 
problems of solving inter-union raiding, a program for giving 
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leadership to our Negro brothers, a real program. Let us not 
expect the Government to do our job for us, because in coun- 
tries where the government did the organizing, the govern- 
ment was not so good. 


I want to thank you once again for the opportunity of 
taking the floor on this matter. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further discussion? 


DELEGATE JOSEPH CURRAN, National Maritime Union 
of America: Mr. Chairman, and delegates to this convention. 
It is not my intention to burden you with more support for a 
resolution that requires no echoes of support. It is a resolution 
which every convention of the AFL-CIO has adopted and a 
resolution which every member and every delegate to this con- 
vention supports fully and is willing to do a job in behalf of. 


I rise to this floor in general support of the resolution. How- 
ever, I would like to ask for a clarification of one line within 
this resolution. And the reason I ask for it is that we have 
great problems facing us from the anti-labor elements through- 
out the country. We have great problems which we are trying 
to solve here in this convention on the question of jurisdic- 
tional disputes before we can launch the kind of organizing 
campaign that the labor movement requires and that our coun- 
try requires in these days. 


As President Reuther so ably stated, I think we cannot take 
on added enemies within the working forces of this country. 


I want to bring to your attention a line in this resolution 
which I think requires clarification. It is on page 9. It is 
the third paragraph down and it starts: “It is imperative 
that the AFL-CIO make a far greater effort to bring into 
the ranks of the American labor movement the millions of 
workers who are now unorganized and without representation, 
particularly those in the clerical, technical and professional 
field’’—and this is the line I have reference to, “. . . plus those 
who are in organizations outside the mainstream of Amer- 
ican labor, AFL-CIO.” 


I seem to get the implication in this line that we are 
stating here that when we leave here on the campaign to 
organize the unorganized the door is wide open for anyone 
who sees fit in this labor movement to begin to raid any 
organization that is now outside of the AFL-CIO. 


If that is so, I think we are asking for a new set of dif- 
ficulties. It is true that there are labor organizations at the 
present time outside of the Federation, some as a result of 
suspension and expulsion, some as a result of wanting to be 
independent. And, of course, there are the general run of 
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company unions. As far as I’m concerned, they are not trade 
unions. But on the great number of union members who are 
now in organizations that our Federation feels for one reason 
or another are not acceptable at the present time, I am sure 
the Resolutions Committee never intended to open a door that 
we go out of here and that one of the prime targets for 
organizing the unorganized would be to raid these unions. 


I have specific reference to the millions of members that 
are now in such organizations as the Teamsters Union. I see 
a resolution on another page which was submitted by the 
building trades organization a resolution which tells these 
unions that the Ethical Practices Committee and the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO is prepared to examine their records 
in the event they submit requests for re-affiliation. Well, at 
the same time we adopt that resolution, we wouldn’t want to 
imply, I hope, in another resolution that the door is wide open 
for a wide-open war against workers in other unions simply 
because they are not in the AFL-CIO. This might refer to 
the Mine Workers. It might refer to other organizations, 
and I think it should be clarified. I am sure the Resolutions 
Committee had no such intention and I think they should 


clarify it for us. 


We are in favor of organizing the unorganized. But I will 
oppose, even if I am alone, any attempt to disorganize the 


already organized. I think our main enemies are the em- 
ployers. Our main enemies are the Goldwaters. They are the 
people in the John Birch societies and they are the people 
who would, through trickery, through connivery, through lies 
and distortions and one-sided pictures, split our ranks. Those 
are our enemies. We have enough of them, for God’s sake, 
today. Let’s not make more enemies simply because the label 
is not the label that we choose to suit ourselves. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee would like to comment. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: For the benefit 
of Mr. Curran and the other delegates, let me say that the 
general term used in the resolution “and others outside the 
main stream or organized labor’? was a general phrase that 
the committee put in the resolution because we could not 
describe all the large segments of unorganized workers. We 
dealt with the question of clerical, professional and technical 
workers. That phrase “and others outside of the main stream 
of organized labor,” for instance, would cover the teachers. 
It would cover the clerks working in the banks and in the 
insurance companies. It would cover the millions in the serv- 
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ice trades throughout the United States that have little or 
no organization. 


It was not the intent of the language to announce a raid 
on workers who are already organized. 


DELEGATE DAVID LIVINGSTON, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Stores Union: President Meany and fellow dele- 
gates: our organization is in general support of this resolu- 
tion. I wish to add a few facts for the consideration of the 
convention. 


One of the industries that is not mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, and understandably after listening to the last comment, 
is the retail field. But it is a fact that there are millions of 
unorganized workers in this industry. We were able to carry 
on in the retail field for some time because in large measure 
we were dealing with weak employers. A picket line in a retail 
store often was quite adequate to bring about the solution 
of the workers’ problems. Today we find ourselves in an 
industry as national, as concentrated and as powerful as steel. 
Not a day goes by that the newspapers do not announce some 
merger, some new concentration of the employers in our in- 
dustry. Since we were in Miami, there were two reports 
affecting the workers we represent. It was announced that 
the Garyson-Robinson chain purchased the A. S. Beck Shoe 
Company. You may not know this company. But the section 
we represent is a tiny portion of the big company and we find 
ourselves in great difficulties in this area. 


It was announced in Milwaukee that the Gimbel chain, 
which we represent in New York, has purchased another chain 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The section that we represent is a 
minority of the total employees of this company. 


The retail industry today is an industry of monopolies, of 
chains, of ultra concentrations of money and power. The 
Allied Department Stores and Federated Department Stores 
have a volume of business exceeding or close to one billion dol- 
lars—in the hundreds of millions, in any event. The family 
department store is gone. If you want to organize any indus- 
try, you must organize nationally. If you want to be powerful 
to represent the workers who have chosen us, you must build 
a power equal to the power of the employers. And you cannot 
do it in individual cities, and you cannot do it in separate unions 
in this Federation. 


Here are the unions which are today active in our industry: 
Our own Retail, Wholesale Department Store Union, the RCIA, 
the Butchers, the Building Services Union, and several others, 
including the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
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If we are serious about tackling our enemies, we must tackle 
them on a national scale. It means the unions mentioned must 
be brought together in a common effort. 


Let us add one thing. There are some unions which can 
be successful by pulling a switch and the plant stops. The 
workers walk out, and if they are strong, solid, and determined, 
they can lick their employers. That is rarely true in the retail 
trade. In our industry, if you want to succeed, you will succeed 
together with the Teamsters Union. I submit that this con- 
vention, if it is serious about going on record and organizing 
the unorganized, the millions in the retail and distribution 
fields, we must find a way for a common effort with the 
Teamsters Union. Without the effort and cooperation of the 
Teamsters, talk about organizing the hundreds of thousands 
in the retail industry is nothing more than talk. 


While we are on the subject of support, it is necessary 
for us to get many friends. As Brother Curran and Brother 
Quill said, enemies anywhere cannot help us. Some of the 
things that we have failed to do have not brought us the 
support we deserve from the other sections of the community, 
not the least among which is the Negro community. But I 
submit the view of the Retail and Wholesale Department Store 
Union, in supporting this resolution, that we should move 
for cooperative efforts, with the five or six unions mentioned, 
and we hope to secure the support of the entire Federation 
in an effort to launch one common united national campaign to 
organize the millions of people in the distribution field who 
need it. 


Thank you, Brother President. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am quite pleased to have the 
discussion on the question of organizing. I am quite pleased 
to hear the various speakers tell of the various difficulties that 
they have and the various factors that stand in our way—the 
things that we have to overcome. And I was very happy to 
hear from my old friend Mike Quill. Hearing him brought back 
some fond memories when Mike and I used to meet once a 
week in the massage room of the Hotel Astor, where we dis- 
) ay Mike’s arthritis and my inability to keep my weight 

own. 


I think Jack Livingston stated the point in his first few 
words. There has to be a common sense approach to this ques- 
tion, so that there can be cooperation from the international 
union representatives in the field. We talk about manpower 
and money. Those elements are necessary, too. We talk about 
the fact that internal disputes stand in our way. That is also 
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important. However, that is not the only factor. It is just one 
of a number of factors. 


I think if we look at the statistics, we would find that it is 
not nearly as big a factor as some of us have been told. Of 
course, if the union is not progressing, advancing and augment- 
ing its membership by getting new members, I suppose one 
reason is as good as another in explanation of the failure to 
organize. 

In regard to raids, we have kept them, I think, pretty much 
to a minimum. I do not think the condition is as bad as it is 
painted. 


But then there is another type of raid. I think that this 
organization should not be intimidated by any organization 
outside the AFL-CIO. The greatest number of raids are raids 
against the AFL-CIO unions by a couple of larger and more 
powerful unions outside of the main stream, as the expression 
is, of American labor. 


I would like to suggest that if we are to turn the other cheek, 
and not try to give these people as good as they give us, we 
might apply that policy of turning the other cheek when we 
are raided inside the Federation. Such action might have a 
great moral effect on the raiders and they might be moved to 
stop their raiding. We do not turn the other cheek inside the 
Federation. The record shows quite clearly that the raider gets 
raided. If the newspapers, television and radio tell me the story 
correctly, we are going to be raided. We are being raided today 
by people outside this Federation. We are told that one of 
these organizations is going to organize all the unorganized, 
that they are going to organize in every jurisdiction, and that 
they are going to organize particularly in jurisdictions where, 
in their opinion, the international union affiliate of the AFL- 
CIO has failed to organize. 


Then, in addition to that, we are told that they are going 
to give a haven in their organization to any local union and 
any international union in this Federation that is not happy 
in the international in which it holds its charter. So this, of 
course, is going to be part of our problem, too. 


On this subject, if I just had my file here and started back 
in the beginning, in December, 1955, I could out-talk Mr. 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev talked, I believe, seven hours at the 
22nd Soviet Communist Party Congress in Moscow a few 
months ago. I think I could go several hours on this subject. 
But the approach must be a common sense approach, and part 
of the common sense has got to be a determination to get along. 

I have some cases in mind, just a couple of which I would 
like to mention. There was the case of a run-away employer in 
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the northern part of the country. The company moved into the 
southern part of the country. This run-away employer had 
a long-time relationship with one of our unions. When the 
employer folded up and laid off its employees, shutting the 
doors of its factory in the North, it went to a very anti-labor 
state in the South. Naturally, the union that had the contract 
in the North determined to follow and try to organize the new 
plant in the South and, of course, they made application to 
the NLRB. 


Now, you would feel in the old-fashioned trade union phil- 
osophy that everybody else would want to help that union hold 
onto its relationship with that run-away employer. But, lo 
and behold, when they filed, five other unions of the AFL-CIO 
also filed to put themselves on the ballot. And two of those 
unions’ representatives made very stirring appeals for coopera- 
tion and unity in organizing here this morning. 


I would hike to point out that we have organized one million 
and a half people since the merger through National Labor 
Board elections, and through organizing campaigns on the part 
of some of our active unions that do not use the National Labor 
Relations Board—for instance, state, county and other unions 
of that type. These one million and a half did not come in 
through existing contracts. They were organized. And even 
some of the unions that have lost membership since 1955 have 
organized a considerable number of people. They have not 
organized enough to take care and to compensate for those who 
are eliminated from their field by automation or by techno- 
logical improvements. The record will also show that our great- 
est opportunity at the moment, outside of the so-called retail 
and service trades, which are expanding, is in an area where 
we have our strongest unions, the most powerful unions in the 
AFL-CIO. I refer to the industrial unions and the building 
trades. There is the greatest opportunity. There is the greatest 
number of nonunion people or company union people who, I 
feel, would be most likely to respond to our organizing effort, 
because they are the same type of people that we have in our 
strongest unions. They do the same work. 


The length to which our people go from time to time in the 
distribution of campaign literature is notable. As one of the 
speakers—I believe Jack Livingston—said, the employers use 
this campaign literature in other campaigns, and they point 
out what one union said about the particular union that is 
attempting to organize the employer’s plant. They emphasize 
the fact that they are not saying those things. They are things 
that some other union had said. 


At that point we need a common sense approach. We need 
an agreement between unions that, if they do have to compete 
in a field being newly organized and attempt to get a new plant 
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into their organization, at least they will compete on the basis 
of some trade union decency, and not use their literature to 
smear people from the other union, and not use that energy 
and manpower to smear another union. The energy could be 
very well used in bringing some success to our campaign. 


I am not going to continue on this subject. I am happy to 
have this discussion, and I can tell you that we want to co- 
operate. When I say ‘“‘we’ I mean the national office of the 
AFL-CIO. We cannot put our organizers into a campaign in the 
field in support of one union if another union in good standing 
in the AFL-CIO tells us, “We want in that field. This is part 
of our jurisdiction and we are going to get in there.” When 
two unions come in and compete, we cannot help either one of 
them. 


We have organizers. We have manpower. We have some 
good organizers and we have a good staff. We are willing to 
help in organization, and we are helping some. We have a 
record of some success. We are willing to help the large organ- 
izations who have not had any organizing activities for some 
time. We are willing to help them if they ask for our help. But 
what we need is a common sense approach to eliminate the in- 
ternal bickering and replace it by cooperation, to approach the 
problem in a scientific way, to see what the possibilities are, 
and to see what is happening to the changing work force. 


‘We are going through a tremendous change in our indus- 
trial economy in this country. Look at what our opposition is 
doing—our real opposition, which is the organized, entrenched 
employer, plus the White Citizens Council, plus the civic and 
local officials in the South who make all sorts of offers of tax 
bonanzas, free land, and so forth to industry. Let us look at all 
of those things. Let us organize these people. They are there. 
The record shows that they are there. They are in trades cov- 
ered by practically every organization in this field. Let us pay 
a little more attention to bringing these people in where they 
can be an asset rather than a detriment or a menace to those 
who are in the trade union movement, and use a lot less energy 
and a lot less manpower and money to fighting other unions. 


I have pleaded on this subject until I am blue in the face. 
I am happy that it was brought up here this morning. The 
job can be done if we will just approach it from the posi- 
tion of the trade union, with a trade union line of thinking, 
which calls for cooperation rather than competition, or trying 
to tear down another union. I am sure we can do it. I am sure 
that we can help net only our own people by removing these 
unorganized people as competitors, or a menace to us, but also 
we can help the entire economy by bringing them in and raising 
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their standard of life, and doing the simple trade union job 
that we were organized many years ago to do. Thank you very 


much. 


Those who favor the motion to adopt the resolution signify 
by saying aye; contrary no. The Ayes have it, and it is so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to tell the delegates that we are working 
from Report No. 1, AFL-CIO Resolutions Committee which 
was distributed this morning. There have been some questions 
by those who came in evidently after Chairman Harrison 
made reference to the book we are using. 


Reaffiliation 
Resolution No. 164 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 5, No. 
9, No. 94. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Constitution declares it a “basic 
principle of this Federation that it must be and remain free 
from any and all corrupt influences” and provides a specific 
course of action in “any situation in which there is reason 
to believe that any affiliate is dominated, controlled or sub- 
stantially influenced in the conduct of its affairs by any 
corrupt influence,” and 


WHEREAS, In 1957 the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, after careful investigation and hearings at which the 
parties were afforded ample opportunity to answer all char- 
ges, found several affiliates of the AFL-CIO to be “domin- 
ated, controlled or substantially influenced,” in the conduct 
of their affairs by corrupt influences, and so reported to the 
Executive Council, and 

WHEREAS, In the absence of corrective action by these 
unions, the 1957 Convention of the AFL-CIO, acting in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional mandate and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council and the Appeals Com- 
mittee of the Convention, voted to expel several unions from 
affiliation with the AFL-CIO, and 


WHEREAS, The interests of the working people of Am- 


erica and of their trade union movement are best served when 
all unions are united within the AFL-CIO, now therefore 


be it 
RESOLVED, That the Executive Council is instructed, 
if, as and when any of these unions make proper application 
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for reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO, to give consideration 
to such application in the light of the existing rules of the 
Federation and the facts concerning the current situation 
within such union, and to proceed with such re-affiliation 
under conditions that will fully protect the rights of all af- 
filiates under the AFL-CIO Constitution and assure the com- 
plete observance by such union of all of the provisions of the 
AFL-CIO Constitutions and the rules, laws, standards and 
policies of the Federation. 


Establishment of Teamster Organization 
Within AFL-CIO 


RESOLUTION NO. 5—By Delegate Neil C. Sherburne, 
Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Teamsters Union has in the past and is 
presently raiding AFL-CIO affiliated unions, both in the State 
of Minnesota and on a national scale; and 


WHEREAS, Article II of the Minnesota AFL-CIO Consti- 
tution provides for mutual aid, cooperation and assistance to 
local unions and affiliated bodies; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor lend the full support of its officers and staff to repel such 
raids; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor take whatever steps necessary to bring into the proper 
AFL-CIO unions any and all employees in the State of Minne- 
sota presently represented by the Teamsters; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That President Meany be notified that it is 
the opinion of the majority of the delegates to this Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention that the necessary steps be take at once 
to set up within the AFL-CIO an organization dual in nature to 
the Teamsters to provide a home in a bona fide labor union for 
the dissatisfied Teamster locals that wish to get back in the 
house of labor, and who are pulling out of Hoffa’s organization 
because of corruption and tyranny at top levels, and to also pro- 
vide an international union in which to place presently unor- 
ganized employees who would come under this jurisdiction. 


Affiliation of Teamsters 


RESOLUTION NO. 9—By Delegate Howard Henson, Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 
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WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is a great Federation of inter- 
national unions and labor organizations; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is organized, among other rea- 
sons, for the purpose of having all national and international 
unions affiliated with this Federation; and 


WHEREAS, The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, is an un- 
affiliated national union, currently composed of approximately 
1,700,000 members; and 


WHEREAS, The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America has approx- 
imately 1,000 local unions located throughout the United States 
and Canada, which local unions, the officers, and the members 
thereof, come daily in contact with the officers and members of 
the various unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, its officers, 
its locals, and its many members have aided immeasurably 
most of the unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, in their time 
of need on a picket line, by refusing to go through the picket 
lines, as well as to refuse to handle unfair merchandise, etc.; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Teamsters should be a part of this great 
Federation; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO should forthwith permit 
the affiliation of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers- of America with this 
Federation, all in order to show that the house of labor is again 
united, and to prove to the world that the AFL-CIO is indeed 
a Federation composed of all the great national and interna- 
tional unions. 


Reaffiliation of Teamsters 


RESOLUTION No. 94—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty, Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The 5lst Convention has gone on record as 
being convinced that reaffiliation of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America with the AFL-CIO will strengthen the labor move- 
ment as represented by the federation, and that such reaffilia- 
tion should be accomplished at an early date; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
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of the AFL-CIO instruct and direct the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO in the event the Teamsters union should make 
application for reaffiliation, to take immediate steps to initiate 
procedures for such reaffiliation under the existing rules of the 
AFL-CIO and conditions and terms fully protective of the 
rights of all affiliates of the AFL-CIO under the AFL-CIO 
Constitution and assuring complete observance by the Inter- 
rational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America of all of the provisions of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution, and the rules, laws, standards and 
policies of the federation. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the 
resolution. 

.. . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of 
the committee on Resolution No. 164. The motion is to adopt. 
Is there any discussion? 


If not, those in favor of the motion signify by saying Aye; 
contrary, No. The Ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
Labels. 


DELEGATE JOE CURRAN, National Maritime Union of 
America: Mr. Chairman, I raise a question here. There was a 
brother on the floor back here, and he is a very visible speci- 
men. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I didn’t see him. 


DELEGATE CURRAN Mike Quill was on the floor. I in- 
tended to get the floor. I belong to an organization that has 
some pretty fast shifts, but for God’s sake, that is what you 
call really pushing it through. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the committee and presented here, and when I 
called for the vote — 

DELEGATE CURRAN: I am not going to fight the reso- 
lution. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: When I called for the vote there 
was no one on the floor. 


DELEGATE CURRAN: I would beg to differ with you. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: However, if you want the floor, if 
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the convention does not object, you can have the floor now and 
your friend Michael can have it after you. Go ahead. 

DELEGATE CURRAN: Are you going to ask for objec- 
tions from the floor? 


Do I have the floor? 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Go ahead, Joe. 


DELEGATE CURRAN: I rise in support of the resolution. 
But I don’t think, Brother Chairman, a resolution of this type 
should simply be adopted and that is the end of it. I think a 
resolution of this type, and the incidents that have led to such 
a resolution being brought on the floor, should be discussed 
so that every delegate in the convention is aware of what it is 
we are adopting, and the procedure that we are supposed to be 
carrying out. 


As a member of the Ethical Practices Committee, I was 
one of those who signed the report asking for the suspension 
and then voted on the expulsion of these organizations. 


I must confess that I was not aware, at that time, of all 
the underlying factors that went into the efforts to undermine 
the labor movement at the time. 


I rise in support of this resolution and I want to point out 
that the Ethical Practices Committee has never met since the 
suspension and the expulsion of these organizations. 


I think that we ought from time to time examine the 
records of what is going on around us. 


For example, I think the Ethical Practices Committee should 
be aware and the Executive Council should be aware of what 
is happening in the courts and what is happening as a result 
of the McClellan Committee investigations. I don’t think we 
should turn ourselves away from these things. But I don’t think 
either, that this labor movement should turn itself into a “per- 
sonality” organiation. I don’t think we should take the position 
that 1,800,000 members in another organization which was 
suspended and which was subsequently expelled because of 
alleged racketeering and gangsterism should rest simply on the 
basis that as long as that individual is president of that organ- 
ization, even though he was elected by the membership, is 
there, and then until such time as he dies that union must 
remain forever outside the labor movement. I realize, too, that 
the leader of that organization is not without some blame. He 
opens his mouth and he makes statements that cause a great 
deal of anger and aggravation and irritation that take our 
sights off of the main situation. 


Since the Teamsters organization was expelled from this 
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Federation things have been happening. The courts have acted 
on certain phases of the charges that were leveled against the 
Teamsters Union and have acquitted individuals, including 
their president, of many of those charges. There have been 
other revelations made by auditors and by other authoritative 
people in our government that the charges made in the McClel- 
lan Committee had very little standing, and some of them were 
completely inaccurate. But we don’t even examine these fac- 
tors. We are simply taking a flat position that as long as James 
Hoffa is president of the Teamsters Union that 1,300,000, or 
1,800,000 people are going to be given no consideration before 
this Federation. I say that is double standard treatment, and 
that is personality treatment. 


This resolution opens the door; and I agree that Jimmy 
Hoffa and other officials in this labor union must live up to 
the rules, they must abide by the Constitution, and they must 
make proper approaches to come back into the Federation. 
But I say these rules must apply to every official in the Fed- 
eration and not to one, and the other can get by with what 
he feels like getting by with. 


As a result, what do we have today? We have a situation 
today in which the Teamsters Union through its leadership 
is saying, as President Meany pointed out before, that they 
are going to welcome into their fold any local or international 
union that feels it has a grievance against the Federation 
or its international. We find that they say they are going 
to raid, they are going to organize the unorganized where 
we fail. Well, by the same token, we are saying the same thing. 
We have already offered havens to all of the locals in the 
Teamsters Union that want to come into the AFL-CIO. We 
have offered to charter them. I say that this is the wrong 
approach. 


I say that we ought to utilize our efforts toward healing 
these breaches. I say that the labor movement can do more 
to discipline its people and to take care of the so-called 
racketeering and so-called gangsterism and extortion and 
other things that are alleged within the labor movement. And 
we don’t need to be pussyfooting with lower echelon govern- 
ment or higher government employees to tell us how to oper- 
ate the labor movement. We certainly don’t need our enemies, 
the “right-to-work” element, to tell us how the labor move- 
ment should be run. 

We need a free labor movement, and we don’t have a free 
labor movement, if we allow people on the outside like Bob 


Kennedy and others to tell us how the labor movement has 
to be operated. He is not a trade unionist. He was born a 
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millionaire. He was born a millionaire and his sympathies 
are not to organize the unorganized where it will affect his 
million dollar pocketbook. 


I support this resolution, and I think we ought to serve 
notice on Hoffa that if he wants to see the Teamsters Union 
brought back into the Federation he has to stop the nonsense, 
he has to act like a trade unionist, no matter what kind of 
agitation or irritation he gets, and he has to make a proper 
request for affiliation. 


Let us examine the record, and if we find the Teamsters 
Union has cleared up enough of these charges that have been 
made against them, then without regard to who is the presi- 
dent, as long as he was elected democratically through the 
proper processes under the law, we should be able to say at 
that point either they have cleared themselves and they are 
entitled to come back into this Federation, or we should once 
and for all clear the record that it is the union we are think- 
ing of and not individuals. If we do that, we will have a 
strong Federation, and we will not be doing the things that 
we are talking about now, fighting among ourselves and 
raiding each other, whether inside or outside of the Federa- 
tion. 


I urge you that we take a position here; that, as far as 
personalities are concerned, that is of no interest to us. Let 


us proceed with the job of bringing the labor movement to- 
gether, so that we will be in a stronger position to fight our 
enemies and preserve the freedom of the labor movement 
which is so badly needed. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
Quill. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL J. QUILL, Transport Workers 
Union of America: I am happy, Mr. President, that you didn’t 
railroad this resolution, because I happen to be in the railroad- 
ing business, and I can spot it right away. 


I listened to Joe Curran. There are a lot of differences be- 
tween Joe and myself. He is taller than I—he is a younger 
man—he voted for the expulsion of the Teamsters—he signed 
the document that expelled them. I never voted for the ex- 
pulsion of the Teamsters. 


I knew Dan Tobin many years ago and I knew Dave Beck. 
I met Jimmy Hoffa only once and that was in a public meeting. 
He was invited to our convention by a standing vote of the 
delegates with only 24 people voting against it. We have a 
problem with itsy bitsy racketeers in parts of our union and 
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we have to deal with them within our own structure. But 
greater than the racketeers is the practice of inter-union 
raiding. 


In addition to this, there is another element that has been 
brought to my attention. We have an army of hypocrites 
amongst us. They are the people who publicly condemn the 
Teamsters and say they should not be allowed back in the 
AFL-CIO, but under the table every one of them has made a 
secret deal with Hoffa to protect their picket lines throughout 
the country. Why don’t we be sincere about this? 


I have to support this resolution. There isn’t another 
damned thing I can do. And I’ll tell you why, Mr. Meany. We 
passed a mighty good resolution in our convention, Resolu- 
tion No. 61, but it has already been flushed down the drain 
of the Americana Hotel and it will never get to the floor. So 
I am badly boxed in and as a result, I have to side with Mr. 
Curran. But we have not lost our freedom to speak. The day 
we lose our freedom to talk anywhere, before any group of 
leaders, we are sunk. It was independent thinking and inde- 
pendent action that founded this country and founded the 
labor movement. That is why we are here today. 


Hoffa was not convicted in any court, but he was tried, he 
was charged and he was convicted in the eyes of the American 
people; the entire labor movement was convicted over tele- 


vision. General Motors was not tried on television. General 
Electric was not tried on television. United States Steel was 
not tried on television. The Pennsylvania Railroad was not 
tried on television, but the labor leaders, be they right or 
wrong, were tried on television by those whose purpose it was 
to wreck the labor movement and impede our advance. 


We hear a lot of talk about trade union leaders going to 
jail. This doesn’t disturb me. Six of my family were in jail at 
one time. I am very proud of the fact that my father was in 
jail at the age of 66 for political reasons. That can be proved. 
He was fighting for independence, for the right to speak his 
mind. 


We should bring the spirit of brotherly love into the labor 
movement. We should try to put into effect the Corporal Works 
of Mercy. His Holiness, Pope John XXIII is changing Vati- 
can precedent. He visits the prisons and hospitals. He lives 
up to the Corporal Works of Mercy. He says we should com- 
fort the afflicted. 


The first time I ever heard of any labor leader making 
a pilgrimage to a jail was yourself, Mr. Meany, to comfort a 
convicted racketeer in Sing Sing many years ago, and the 
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man who drove you there is now an official of the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York. I support you in doing that. 
You had the right. You have amongst yourselves on the Exec- 
utive Council a man who is already convicted of a crime, but 
his case is on appeal. I am for giving him the full benefit of 
the doubt, because I have no doubt but that he is a sincere 
trade union leader. He should get the full benefit of the law. 
I don’t know the man from Adam, but I know that Adam is 
not in Miami Beach today, because if he were, he wouldn’t 
have the credentials to get in here. One man you keep in, al- 
though he was convicted. But the man who hasn’t been con- 
victed, Hoffa, you keep out. 


One of the things that worries us today is that the progress 
of the labor movement is being impeded because of the differ- 
ences amongst ourselves. We have succeeded since the famous 
merger of 1955 in disorganizing two million workers that we 
can ill afford to lose. These are the things that are worrying me. 


I am for bringing back all the unions that were expelled. 
And my resolution, which of course won’t come to the floor, 
says—have a secret ballot of the entire membership of the 
labor movement, as we had in the Transport Workers. And 
you know, President Meany, the first group that should be 
voted by secret ballot is your own Executive Council. You will 
be amazed to see how that secret ballot will come out. 


I don’t want to carry on any longer. But I sincerely plead 
with you while supporting this resolution that we stop this 
personal head-on conflict; that we do not let any one, two or 
ten people stand in the way; that we do not operate the trade 
union movement as John McClellan or Bobby Kennedy would 
have us do. 

I for one am not afraid of Bobby Kennedy. He said that 
if Hoffa wasn’t sent to jail he would jump out the window of 
the Capitol. Let him jump. We have a labor movement to 
protect. We have our membership to serve. 


I want to thank you for unrailroading the resolution that 
you railroaded. I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
speak my mind in the American way. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Beirne. 

VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH A. BEIRNE: Mr. President, 
Resolution No. 164 has been adopted, and the only discussion 
on it indicates a point of view unshared by all of us. I would 


like to try without any bombast to sort of set the record 
straight on a few matters contained in this resolution. 


We support this resolution, although we had presented a 
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point of view unanimously adopted by the Executive Board 
of the Communications Workers of America that the AFL- 
CIO face up to the problem caused to us and to all Ameri- 
can labor by the present leadership of the Teamster organi- 
zation, and face up to it not with the pretty speeches that 
sort of indicates militancy, but out where the militancy 
counts, by bringing back to the house of labor those Team- 
sters who want to get out from under the yoke still present 
in that organization. 


I do not know Bobby Kennedy. I have never spoken to 
him. I was not a member of the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee, therefore I do not know the countless hours of discussion 
that went on. As a member of the Executive Council how- 
ever, I head the arguments that were presented in that body. 
The arguments that were presented, the charges that were 
filed had nothing to do with McClellan, had nothing to do 
with the Attorney General, whose brother had not been 
elected. Many hours were spent discussing the charges pre- 
sented by someone, I forget whom. And the parties were 
given an opportunity to set that record straight. This was 
not done on television. It was not done on the public plat- 
rss ‘ This was done within the confines of an Executive 

ouncil. 


A later decision was made and was presented to an Ap- 
peals Committee of a convention which met in Atlantic City 
in the year 1957. I doubt if the members of that committee 
knew that the President of the United States in 1961 would 
be John F. Kennedy and that his brother would be the Attor- 
ney General. I doubt if Alex Rose, who was the chairman of 
that committee, if my recollection is correct, knew anything 
about trial by television, knew anything about this change 
that has come about in a short period of time. But that com- 
mittee, it was reported to you in open convention, met on the 
charges that are still a matter of record. You don’t wipe 
charges out with sweet words. They are on the record. That 
record was made public in a public auditorium in Atlantic 
City. And we heard both sides of the question. Not by a 
unanimous vote, but after hours of debate, the convention of 
1957 voted overwhelmingly to expel. Now why? I doubt if 
there was one man—I know I haven’t heard of any—who 
has said one unkind thing about the Teamsters, about those 
fellows who drive the trucks—not the boys who are meeting 
down at the Eden Roc with the same kind of swimming pools 
the Americana has, but the men who drive the trucks in the 
city, doing the hard, back-breaking jobs, the fathers of 
families who must face the children who look at television, 
who hear the weird things attributed to the American labor 
movement because we do have some who offend in our midst. 
We expelled because that record was overwhelmingly against 
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the ethics which we had also adopted after open debate, after 
free and frank exchange; and those ethics are still spelled out 
on the record of this organization. But I have heard nobody 
say, “Let us repeal them.” Before we do anything about what 
this resolution says, it seems to me we have to consider 
whether we do want those ethics still to stand. If we do, the 
charges then are against all the unions. They can’t clean 
themselves. They can’t ask to come back in. The trial by 
television seems to have been going on, to my personal knowl- 
edge, since the summer of this year when right in this city, 
this whole organization from its president to its dues paying 
member was condemned in remarks that came to me over 
the radio and over the television by the leaders of an organi- 
zation meeting who are now involved in this Resolution No. 
164. But I say quite simply, this isn’t a time to be looking 
at what might be the advantages of 1,800,000 people coming 
back. American labor is still on trial. I hope later in the 
week I am able to talk about “right-to-work” and about the 
anti-trust laws coming our way. 


But this is not the time to say we are suddenly interested 
in getting these 1,800,000 back under any terms. This is a 
time in our history more than ever before when it is necessary 
for us to quietly get that inner strength that is a part of the 
American labor movement and say that no guy with a big 
treasury, no guy with big numbers who has the public relations 
kind of department to go out and plaster himself all over, even 
as we are meeting here, that that kind of tactics is not really 
the heart of the American labor movement. The spiritual 
strength comes from us never losing sight of the fact that we 
represent that truck driver driving his little truck, carrying 
the load on his back with sweat coming down his face, with his 
hands covered with callouses and his brow dirty and that he 
has children at home. It comes that we represent the people 
in your organization and mine who pay the dues. While we 
meet here, they are on the job earning their money paying the 
dues that permit us to come and set the kind of policy that will 
affect them. They have families. They are not crooks. They 
are not racketeers. 


Let us finally remember that we wrote our code into the 
Constitution itself. Let us remember that in the old CIO days 
it was the old CIO members who said in public: “We got rid of 
the Communists. The next element is the crooks and the racke- 
teers. Let’s purge the movement of them.” And we put it in 
the Constitution. 


And let us not back away from those things because 1,800- 
000 members may look attractive. 
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The resolution lays out for those, whether it’s the names 
mentioned here down at the Eden Roc or any others who want 
to come into the Federation, it says, let them ask, then let us 
measure them, not them measuring us. We will make the de- 
termination to see whether or not they are fit; make it fairly, 
make it squarely, make it according to our Constitution, our 
ethics and our facts, not television, not the newspaper stories 
of a great emotional or other split in the American labor move- 


ment. 


DELEGATE PAUL HALL, Seafarers International Union 
of North America: Mr. Chairman and brother members, I rise 
in support of the resolution and to make a comment or two. 


I noticed in the papers recently that Jimmy Hoffa has taken 
up weight-lifting. After that play by Curran and Quill, Brother 
Chairman, I know why he did that. With Curran and Quill 
crawling so far up his britches leg to get up to his heart, Hoffa 
is going to need more strength to walk around in this country. 


It is a little nauseating to me, Brother Chairman, to be a 
member of this organization 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Hall, I wish you would dis- 
cuss this without getting into personalities. 


DELEGATE HALL: Thank you. Brother Chairman, as 
a representative of one of the unions affiliated here, even 
though we have had disagreements amongst our own ranks 
as to the support of this proposition, we have, nevertheless, 
supported it in the sense that you have supported it in this 
Executive Council. But it is a little nauseating and sickening 
to us that one of the fellows who had the opportunity not to 
cast one vote, but as he has indicated himself to cast three 
votes for expulsion, ever since then has spent all of his time 
in being an apologist for Hoffa. 


I think nothing could do the return of the Teamsters more 
harm than some of the people getting up here and being apol- 
ogists for Hoffa who is a fink from his very heart. He always 
has been and always will be. I think the issue should be de- 
cided purely on the efforts of the Teamsters Union and what 
that great organization means to us. I know what I say, Brother 
Chairman, might displease many of the delegates here. But 
this is the time and place where I believe that these things 


should be put in the record. 


It is high time, Mr. Chairman, that this labor movement, in 
relation to what one of the previous speakers said in making a 
statement about double standards, it is about high time this 
labor movement developed a single set of standards on the 
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Teamster issue. I know our organization has wholeheartedly 
supported this program. We paid for it the hard way. We are 
not going to shine anyone’s shoes to get out from any of that 
heat. But I call for the passing of this resolution and I call 
for the further implementation of it by review of this situa- 
tion by the Executive Council; and I would call upon all the del- 
egates present and all the representatives here at this great con- 
vention to try and act like men all the way instead of going 
outside and putting the raps on this organization and then 
coming in here trying to pretend these are matters of a per- 
sonality nature, when in fact they are not basic trade union 
issues. That’s the precise way we should regard it. 


Thank you for your time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the brother 
at microphone number two. 


DELEGATE PATRICK E. GORMAN, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it can ever be said that 
our international union, since it became part of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1897, has ever intentionally thrown a 
note of discord into the symphony that should be organized 
labor. The only reason that I am taking the microphone today, 
President Meany, is that the resolution before us seemingly 
gives us the only opportunity to talk about the Teamsters Union 
and the other organizations, because seemingly all the other 
resolutions were merged into this one. 


Our organization very sincerely voted against the expulsion 
of the Teamsters Union at Atlantic City, and the Executive 
Board of our organization, even at its own meeting here, prac- 
tically decided that we could do nothing more than vote to 
readmit these people, either at this convention or at the time 
that they make application to come back in. 


The substance of the resolution is absolutely fair. It pro- 
poses that those who might have committed sin can come back 
into the Federation if they make application to do so. On the 
other hand, a few minutes ago I was listening to some very good 
discussion as to how we could get the unorganized to come into 
the Federation, and I am wondering if, under such circum- 
stances, we are not talking somewhat differently than we were 
when these other unions were invited to come in. Our own or- 
ganization last year spent about $4,000,000 attempting to or- 
ganize the unorganized and honestly, my good delegates, we 
never set up offices in any of the cities in the United States and 
told our organizers to sit there until somebody came and asked 
whether they could join our organization. 


I wish to stick specifically to the Teamsters proposition, and 
at the same time include most of the other organizations that 
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have been brought to the attention of this organization. I have 
not heard one word in this convention against any of the vice 
presidents of the Teamsters Union. I have not heard anyone say 
anything about Tom Flynn. I have not heard anyone say 
anything about Einar Mohn. So I must therefore conclude that 
the whole issue revolves around one man. Certainly no one can 
say that I know him too well, except that at Atlantic City 
President Meany and I, with the vice presidents, had some idea 
that they could be retained in this organization. I am not 
vengeful in this thing because we happen to get along with the 
Teamsters. They have added many thousands of members to 
our organizations. And I believe that they can add many thou- 
sands of members to the affiliates if we can only find the manner 
in which to bring them back into the Federation. 


I wonder, as we look over this hall, whether we do not miss 
some of the illustrious people that made this Federation what 
it is today, and who are members of the Teamsters International 
Union. I wonder whether Dan Tobin, if he were in the hall 
today, would be saying that they cannot come back in. I wonder 
if the names of John Gillespie, Michael J. Casey, John Mc- 
Laughlin, and John O’Connell do not mean something to us. 


Someone said in a letter that I read that the labor movement 
is not a convention of cardinals. It is a fighting, militant or- 
ganization. I only hope, Mr. Chairman, without any further 
ado, with all the sincerity that I hope is behind this resolution, 
that the organizations will immediately set up some machinery 
to have these people make application, and in the fair light of 
their past record up to date, if they are entitled to come back in, 
let us take them back into this Federation. I say to you in all 
sincerity, President Meany, that if a committee of five is ap- 
pointed now, in all probability before this convention ends on 
Thursday most of the things that we are considering that keep 
these people out of the Federation now can be dissipated into 
the thin air, and they would be glad to come back in, and the 
whole labor movement would be glad to have them back with us. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I should like to point out to those 
who feel that I attempted to railroad this resolution through 
that I have allowed a half-hour of discussion after the resolu- 
tion passed. That ought to compensate those who feel hurt. 
The resolution is very simple, and it is all wrapped up in one 
paragraph. 

“The Executive Council is instructed, if, as and when any 
of these unions make proper application for reaffiliation with 
the AFL-CIO, to give consideration to such application in the 
light of the existing rules of the Federation and the facts con- 
cerning the current situation within such union, and to pro- 
ceed with such re-affiliation under conditions that will fully 
protect the rights of all affiliates under the AFL-CIO Con- 
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stitution and assure the complete observance by such union 
of all of the provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitutions and the 
rules, laws, standards and policies of the Federation.” 


That is quite simple. Joe Curran said that if we find the 
Teamsters Union has cleared itself and is no longer under 
corrupt domination, they should be brought back. I agree 
with that statement without any hesitation and without any 
reservation. And let me say there is no personality involved 
here. I scarcely know this man. He talks as if he knows me 
very well. He tells me I should stop playing golf. 


The resolution is quite simple. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding, if and when we get an application, the 
council is directed and will act—there is no doubt about that 
—under the Constitution that was written by the people in 
this room—not by me. I did not write the Constitution. I did 
not object to it. I thought it was a pretty good Constitution. 
But I did not write it myself. I am not the author of the Con- 
stitution. But as long as it is there, it is the bible as far as 
I am concerned. If anyone has any idea that we should make 
a special arrangement for any special union to get them into 
this Federation, for whatever reason, then the approach 
should be to amend the Constitution. There is a provision in 
the Constitution as to the manner and method by which it 


can be amended. 


However, so there will be no doubt with respect to this 
resolution, I will take the vote again. 


. Those in favor say Aye; those opposed No. The Ayes 
have it and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Labels, Brother Potofsky. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABELS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Brother Chair- 
man and delegates; the Committee on Labels met on Friday 
afternoon, with almost every member of the committee in 
attendance, and acted on the several resolutions referred to it. 
I would like to call upon the Secretary of the Committee, 
Brother Joe Lewis, who is the secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label and Service Trades Department, and a real fine 
worker for the trade union movement, to read the resolutions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: The convention re- 
ferred three resolutions to this committee, and one resolution 
has been prepared by the committee. Here is the committee’s 


resolution: 
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UNION LABELS, SHOP CARDS AND SERVICE BUTTONS 


Resolution No. 190 


WHEREAS, The labor movement is faced today with tre- 
mendous challenges to its progress. Big business, in alliance 
with right-wing politicians and frequently supported by an 
anti-labor press, has redoubled its efforts to shackle the trade 
union movement. Labor’s ability to organize is being whittled 
away by unfavorable legislation and in many areas has been 
throttled by intense community pressure. 


In response to these challenges, the labor movement must 
employ every weapon at its command. The key to our strength 
remains our power at the bargaining table. Years ago the labor 
movement began to fashion another tool for progress: political 
and legislative action. Today, in the face of ever-growing oppo- 
sition, trade unions must develop another tool, their power as 
consumers. 


The economic power of America’s millions of union mem- 
bers and their families is virtually invulnerable. No law, no 
community opposition, no anti-union employer can prevent 
union members from spending their dollars in behalf of their 
own union standards. The mass purchasing power exercised 
by working men and women must be harnessed to our drive for 


further gains. 


The vehicle for harnessing our consumer power is the union 
label, shop card and service button. They serve as symbols of 
our economic progress and our many achievements in our striv- 
ing for a greater measure of industrial democracy. They are 
guarantees of skilled craftsmanship and unexcelled service 
by the best-paid workers in every industry. 


The buying power of American working men and women, 
channeled through the union label, shop card and service but- 
ton, has become an increasingly significant tool in the service 
of the trade union movement. In the face of growing opposi- 
tion from the forces of reaction, it is up to labor to strengthen 
this tool—and to use it to the utmost—in the months and years 
ahead; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in this convention as- 
sembled, call upon all its affiliated national and international 
unions, and all city and state central bodies to intensify their 
own efforts in educating their members concerning the vital 
necessity for demanding Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service 
Buttons when spending their union-earned wages; and, be it 


further 
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RESOLVED: That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in convention assembled, 
pledges greater support than ever before to the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, which is the 
official clearing house for national and local promotion of these 
distinguished symbols of labor; and, be it further 


RESOLVED: That this convention of the AFL-CIO call 
upon those of its affiliated national and international unions 
which are not already affiliated with the Union Label and Serv- 
ice Trades Department to give immediate and most serious 
consideration toward joining the official Union Label family by 
affiliating with this Department. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: The committee 
recommends adoption of the resolution, and I so move. 


. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the reading of 
the resolution. The motion is to adopt. Is there any discus- 
sion? 

The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman, 
fellow officers and delegates: I realize that you have all been 
imbued this morning with the discussion on organizing. 


I want to address myself to one of the tools that has not 
been fully utilized for the labor movement in connection with 
this resolution. 


We all agree that organizing the unorganized is one of 
our chief responsibilities. For many unions, organizing takes 
by far the largest part of their budget. We in the Amalga- 
mated spend more than half our total income each year on 
this job. And it has been said this morning by Jack Living- 
ston that since the merger the membership of the AFL-CIO, 
and indeed of all organized labor, has not kept pace with the 
increase in the labor force. Altogether, the new members have 
just about offset the loss of membership through attrition 
and technological change. In fact, many unions have become 
smaller and only a few have grown larger. 


It is well we examine the reason why we have not grown 
faster. Why? What has happened to our movement which 
during the ’30’s and the ’40’s enlisted hundreds of thousands 
of workers into our ranks every year. My friends, there is 
no single cause. There are many, and they vary from industry 
to industry. But there is one outstanding reason, and that 
is the declining support of our efforts by the climate in the 
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community as a whole. Yes, and that affects the working 
people, both men and women. 


Why do we not have the full support of the community 
when for years the labor movement has worked to bring up 
the economic and political standards of our nation? I am not 
referring only to what we have done in bringing better wages, 
job security, paid holidays, vacations and health and welfare 
programs and retirement plans. We did not stop there. We 
did much to create the basic pattern of our national life today. 


Years ago we were responsible for universal free educa- 
tion. People may forget that, but it was labor’s doing, and 
since then, the list includes workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, public housing, social security and a 
measure of civil rights, and much more. Through our educa- 
tional efforts working men and women now are able to play 
their rightful role in every aspect of community life. It is a 
record the labor movement can be proud of, and it is a record 
the nation can be proud of, except that most of the people in 
our nation are not aware of this record, or they forget, or 
they don’t want to remember. 


We must remind them, and remind them again and again 
so that community leaders will not oppose our organizing 
campaigns and workers will not vote against us in NLRB 
elections. 


The job ahead is clear. Today we have to do more than 
merely organize the workers in the traditional manner; we 
have to organize and educate the community as a whole. 
Everyone in the community from the newspaper editor and 
bank president down to the lowest paid manual worker must 
be taught to realize that organized labor is an asset to the 
community, and the low-wage non-union employer is a liabil- 
ity. Low-wage employers are chiselers and have been fleecing 
their workers and their communities for years and getting 
away with it. The non-union employer exploits the working 
force and walks off with the profits himself. This must be 
stopped, and that requires education, organizing effort and 
more education. 


We have to make the community realize that it can only 
benefit when the workers earn enough to play their full part 
as consumers. When workers have decent wages, every one 


benefits. 

We have seen it happen in town after town in every area. 
When the union comes in, the doctors find that they are paid 
in cash, bank deposits grow, hospitals discover the working 
people can use semi-private rooms paid for out of their insur- 
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ance benefits instead of public wards; Community Chests and 
charitable groups learn that union members give rather than 
take. 


These are facts we have to get across to the community 
and to the millions of unorganized workers throughout the 
land. It is a difficult task, but I believe we can do it. 


Why, even the southern governors have begun to see the 
light. In the meeting a few months ago, the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference agreed that their states should not work 
so hard to encourage low wage industries. That suggests a 
glimmer of hope. 


For years low-wage non-union employers dressed up their 
anti-unionism in a grim alternative. Either keep the union 
out, they said, or we will have to close shop. It was low wages 
or nothing. 


My friends, that is the bunk. We know that the alternative 
is false. Our nation did not reach its present peak by that kind 
of tommyrot of encouraging low wages. This country must 
have and can afford to have decent wages and decent union 
standards, and no company or industry or community is exempt. 


Non-union manufacturers with their low wages are perpe- 
trating the greatest case of fraud on this nation, and they have 
the gall to say that it is in the public interest. 


Well, what can we do about it? Are we to accept it? I say 
no, we will not and we cannot. We must mount the greatest 
organizing campaign in our history, not in behalf of one union 
or another alone, but in behalf of the entire labor movement, 
as was indicated in the discussion this morning. 


Naturally, each union must continue to be responsible for 
organizing in its own jurisdiction. And each union must carry 
the brunt of the cost. That responsibility cannot be and must 
not be shifted. But the labor movement must join hands in an 
educational effort aimed at every man and woman in our nation. 
We must adopt new methods we never dreamed of using 20 or 
80 years ago. We need new techniques. That does not mean 
using Madison Avenue tactics. We reject them because they 
try to sell things that may not be needed. But can you imagine 
what Madison Avenue would do with a product which is well 
established, which has produced vast benefits for all the people, 
and which has many more benefits to bring? 


It is strange indeed that 100 years ago we successfully 
pressed for educational opportunities for everyone. We fought 
for education for everyone, but we did not use the tools for our- 
selves. It is the key not only to organizing the unorganized, it 
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also unlocks the door for futhering the advances on the politi- 
cal front, to more enlightened legislation and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. 


We have the tools for that educational program, and among 
them are the Union Label, the Shop Card, and the Service But- 
ton. These may be tiny, but they represent a great deal, all that 
we have accomplished for our own members and for the nation. 


These are symbols, and they are also tools. The economic 
pressure which they represent is one of the greatest weapons 
organized labor has in its power. 


Think a moment. Do you know how many billions of dollars 
are spent each year by the millions of union members and their 
families? Do you realize how large a proportion of the sales 
in our great industrial cities where union members are concen- 
trated are made to members of organized labor? 


My friends, the dollar totals are staggering. And if those 
dollars we spend could be harnessed to our own welfare and 
our own goals, what could stand in our way? 


There is nothing in our nation’s law books to prevent us 
from putting our economic power to work; no laws can stop 
us from buying only union-made products, or from patronizing 
only union establishments. The only force that prevents us 
from exercizing this power is apathy, and this is the force we 
have to overcome. We have the power within ourselves. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, we must mount 
a massive educational campaign, coupled with the determined 
use of our consumer power, and coupled with the dedication 
that was spoken of this morning about organizing in a crusad- 
ing spirit. Such a campaign does not come cheap, but not to 
do it will be much more expensive. 


Our nation is going to grow. We want it to grow even 
faster, to provide jobs for the young and for the men and 
women who are joining the labor market. And a growing labor 
movement is an indispensible part of that growth. 


Without a strong labor movement the benefits of growth, 
economic wealth and political influence will inevitably drift 
into the hands of a few. 

Only with a strong labor movement will the benefits of 
growth be translated into higher living standards and for 
greater democracy for all. 

Delegates, I urge you to adopt this resolution, and more 
than that, I urge you to take the message home and give it 
force and effect when you get home. Thank you very kindly. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the reading of 
the resolution and the recommendation of the Chairman. The 
motion is to adopt. Is there any discussion? Those in favor of 
the motion signify by saying aye; contrary no. It is carried 
and so ordered. 


The Label Committee will finish its report at the beginning 
of the afternoon session. 


PRESENTATION TO FRATERNAL DELEGATE BARTLETT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I must interrupt the 
proceedings to present to Brother Bartlett, the delegate rep- 
resenting the British Trade Union Congress, a gift from the 
delegates to this convention that we will ship home to him 
so that his wife and family can enjoy it. It is a set of Steuben 
glass, a very famous glass, a very fine glass, and I would like 
Brother Bartlett to step up here and I want to make this 
presentation. 


We have one glass properly inscribed as a momento of this 
convention, eight of these goblets, eight of these wine glasses, 
and eight of these so-called highball glasses or water glasses. 
We brought these here just so Brother Bartlett and you can 
see them. We will ship a full set to his home in England so 
he may have it to enjoy and as a momento of this occasion. 


I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting it to him. 


MR. CLAUDE BARTLETT: Mr. President and friends, it 
is very difficult to find words on an occasion like this to ex- 
press the very deep sense of gratitude that I feel at this ex- 
traordinarily generous gift. I am sure that my wife too will 
appreciate this when it arrives in England and it will indeed 
compensate her for the disappointment she felt at not being 
able to be with me during these few days that I have been 
privilged to spend amongst you. 


I want at this junction to say also how much I enjoyed 
coming to the United States, and how sorry I am that my stay 
is so short. But in doing so, I want to pay tribute to those 
who have been delegated to look after both the comfort of 
my colleague, his wife and myself,—and he will speak later 
for himself. 


I want to say how much I appreciate the warmth and 
generosity of your hospitality and to say how much I have 
enjoyed your visit, and to indicate to you the degree of happy 
memories I shall take back with me on this my first, but I 


hope not last, visit to the United States of America and to 
this great convention. 
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Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most 
sincerely. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to wish Brother Bartlett on 
behalf of this convention a safe and pleasant journey to his 
home. 


... Following the announcement of committee meetings by 
respective committee chairman, the convention recessed at 
12:25 o’clock, to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock P.M. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monday—December 11, 1961 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 
2:05 o’clock, P.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Union Labels to continue with the 
report of the Committee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABELS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Mr. President, 
Committee Secretary Lewis will present additional resolutions 
which have been acted upon by the Committee on Union 
Label. 


Union Label Week 


RESOLUTION NO. 100—By Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service Buttons 
are the official emblems of union labor; and 


WHEREAS, The purchase of union label goods and the pa- 
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tronage of services designated by Shop Cards and Service 
Buttons are conducive to the maintenance and improvement of 
living and working standards not only of union members but 
of others who toil for a living; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, sponsors of Union Label Week, 
are proclaiming this period as an effort to maintain fair wages, 
prevent communism, create prosperity, secure jobs and pro- 
tect America through patronage for merchandise and services 
designated by the Union Label, Shop Card and Service Button; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in convention assem- 
bled, officially designate the periods, September 3-9, 1962 and 
September 2-8, 1963 as Union Label Week for those respective 
years, and call upon all union members and consumers, to 
observe the week as a tribute to organized labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: The committee 
moves adoption of the report. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


. .. Committee Secretary Lewis continued the report of the 
Committee as follows: 


Participation in Union-Industries Show 


RESOLUTION NO. 101—By Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The Union-Industries Show is America’s larg- 
est exposition which brings to the public, the force, appeal, 
and knowledge that “union made” goods are excellent in qual- 
ity, workmanship and artistry, 


WHEREAS, This exposition further demonstrates to the 
public the progress that labor and management have made in 
promoting good will, steady employment and substantial in- 
come for all concerned in the production of union products of 
all types, and 


WHEREAS, All AFL-CIO national and _ international 
unions and their “fair” employers are eligible to participate in 
these annual displays of AFL-CIO craftsmanship, and 


WHEREAS, Participation by all AFL-CIO affiliated na- 
tional and international unions would broaden the scope of 
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these exhibitions and greatly expand their ability to tell the 
union story to all of the nation; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations extend a warm and 
hearty invitation for all national and international unions in 
the AFL-CIO to take an active part in the 1962 AFL-CIO 
Union-Industries Show set for Portland, Oregon, May 25-30 
of that year as well as invite their fair employers to also par- 
ticipate. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: Resolution No. 101 
was amended at the end of the “resolved” with the words, 
“and to take part also in all future annual Union-Industries 


Shows.” 
The “resolved” section of the resolution would then read: 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations extend a warm and hearty 
invitation for all national and international unions in the AFL- 
CIO to take an active part in the 1962 AFL-CIO Union-Indus- 
tries Show set for Portland, Oregon, May 25-30 of that year as 
well as invite their fair employers to also participate and to take 
part also in all future annual Union-Industries Shows. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: The committee 
moves adoption of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Label Promotion 


RESOLUTION NO. 137—By Delegates David Dubinsky, 
Louis Stulberg, Luigi Antonini, Henoch Mendelsund, Charles 
S. Zimmerman, Moe Falikman, Edward Kramer, Morris Bailis, 
Max Goldenberg, Louise Delgado, Nick Bonaano; International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The union label is the major instrument for 
rallying public support for industrial decency, fair labor stand- 
ards and the American way of life and is thereby of benefit 
to both the legitimate unionized employer and all the workers; 
and 


WHEREAS, The appeal for community and public support 
of organized labor’s efforts and program has gained in im- 
portance at this time when the image of labor has changed, 
and no longer carries with it the appeal to public sympathy 
that was part of the fight in behalf of a minority combatting 
sweatshops and exploitation; and 


WHEREAS, Legislative restraints have been imposed on 
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our traditional organizing methods and techniques thereby 
increasing the organizing function of the union label in its 
appeal for consumer acceptance of union-made products and 
union-rendered services; and 


WHEREAS, Our traditional practice of separately promot- 
ing our individual union labels dilutes the effectiveness of our 
total effort by confusing the great consumer public and by 
dissipating the impact of our efforts and expenditures; and 


WHEREAS, The possibility of a unified single union label, 
that also gives recognition to individual international and na- 
tional unions, may permit a greater promotional effort and 
create a better consumer understanding of the hallmark of 
organized labor ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention instruct the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO to study the possibility of unifying 
our label promotion efforts through the use of a single unified 
label to be used by all AFL-CIO affiliates in the manner best 
suited to the products they make and the services they render, 
— ‘ed engaging in a nation-wide campaign to popularize such 
abel. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: This resolution was 
sent in by the delegation of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 


Your committee wishes to make the following statement 
before it submits the resolution to a vote. There was a Com- 
mittee of the Union Label and Service Trades Department that 
worked on this situation in our committee. The committee 
moved, and the motion was agreed to, that it submit it to the 
Union Label and Service Trades Department, and this commit- 
tee moves that the resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO to study the possibility of unifying our 
label promotion efforts through the use of the unified label. The 
committee recommends adoption of the resolution, and I so 
move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: That completes 
the report of the Committee on Union Labels. The Committee 
members were: 


Chairman, Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Secretary, Joseph Lewis, Label Trades Department; Lloyd Gil- 
mour, Bill Posters; John Chupka, Textile Workers Union; 
James J. Doyle, Coopers; Arthur Gildea, Brewery Workers; 
Thomas Allen, Elevator Constructors; Joseph A. Duffy, Leather 
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Workers; George Miller, Horse-Shoers; E. L. Wheatley, Pot- 
ters; John E. Mara, Boot and Shoe Workers; Madge King, 
United Garment Workers; Louis Stulberg, Ladies Garment 
Workers; Curtis Sims, Bakery and Confectionery; Harry Spo- 
dick, Jewelry Workers; John R. Stevenson, Carpenters; Fred 
Keller, Stove Mounters; Alexander Rohan, Printing Pressmen ; 
Joseph N. DePaola, Barbers; Murray Plopper, Retail Clerks; 
Howard McVey, Hotel and Restaurant; John Shuff, Stage Em- 
ployes; Carl W. Griepentrog, Allied Industrial Workers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LEWIS: The committee rec- 
ommends the adoption of the entire report of this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, and I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Committee on Labels is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 


The Chair recognizes Brother McDonald, the Secretary of 
the Resolutions Committee, to proceed with this report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (resumed) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President 
and fellow delegates, I shall resume the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


International Development 
Resolution No. 145 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 14 and 
No. 49 


Throughout the world real economic and social progress 
and a rising standard of living are the goals of most of the 
countries which have won their independence since World 
War II. The peoples of these countries look upon independence 
not just as the obtaining of national] independence and sov- 
ereignty but as a means to greater material well-being for 
themselves and their children. It should bring, they feel, 
more and better food, housing, medicai care, vocational] train- 
ing and education. 


The peoples in the newly developing countries are prepared 
to do much to help themselves but they also need assistance 
from the industrialized countries, especially the U.S. They 
need from us long-term, large-scale economic and technical 
assistance. It must be long-term because economic develop- 
ment includes projects and programs which take years to 
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complete. It must be large-scale because economic assistance 
confined to small isolated projects cannot give the significant 
boost to the entire national economy without which real eco- 
nomic progress in the developing countries will continue to 
be blocked. Previous emphasis on scattered “projects” should 
now be shifted to promotion of sound national development 
programs. 


In these programs it is essentia] that due weight be given 
to the basic human element. Economic development requires 
the enthusiastic support of the people of the country, which 
will not be forthcoming unless the program is based on prin- 
ciples of social justice and promotes human well-being now 
and not just some time in the distant future. 


Private investment geared to the development needs of 
the newly industrialized countries has an important role to 
play. Most recent U.S. private investment has, however, been 
not in the capital-starved less developed countries, but in the 
established economies of Western Europe. Moreover, the small 
amount of American investment that has been placed in the 
less developed countries has been concentrated in petroleum 
and other extractive industries contributing very little to 
balanced economic growth in these countries. What is needed 
is removal of tax incentives for investment in industrialized 
areas and encouragement of the right kind of investment in 
the less developed countries. 


President Kennedy has called this decade of the 1960s “the 
crucial decade of development.” To set in motion U.S. par- 
ticipation in the effort to speed economic growth in the less 
developed countries, the President requested the Congress 
for authority to borrow $8.8 billion from the Treasury over 
five years to finance low-interest, long-term loans to the 
developing countries. For all phases of foreign aid in fiscal 
years 1962, he requested approximately $4.75 billion. 


Blind both to the critical needs of the developing countries 
and the fundamental interests of our own nation as well, a 
reactionary coalition in the House of Representatives was 
able to block the President’s request for long-term borrowing 
authority for development ioans and to cut nearly $900 mil- 
lion from the amount the President requested for fiscal 1962. 
The inevitable result will be to seriously hamper U.S. pro- 
grams to help the developing countries. Restrictions on our 
own efforts will also make it more difficult for us to secure 
the needed cooperation of our Free World partners in the 
common undertaking to promote economic growth in devel- 
oping areas. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The short-sighted action in the last session 
of the Congress must be reversed in 1962 so that the U.S. will 
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have a thoroughly efficient adequately financed program for 
assisting the developing countries. To achieve this goal we 
call for the following specific measures: 


(1) The Congress should grant the President authority 
to borrow from the Treasury necessary funds for financing 
development loans. Year-to-year appropriation of funds needed 
for economic development is a wasteful inefficient means of 
financing the program. Moreover, as shown by this year’s 
experience, it permits a willful handful of benighted reaction- 
aries to thwart the will of the Congress as expressed in the 
authorizing legislation it enacts. 


(2) Congress should authorize and make available ade- 
quate funds for foreign aid. The U.S. as well as other indus- 
trialized nations should be prepared to supply each year at 
least 1 percent of gross national product for assisting eco- 
nomic progress in the less developed countries. The deficiency 
between the amounts President Kennedy requested and the 
amounts actually appropriated this year should be made avail- 
able as soon as possible in the next session of Congress. 


(3) It is essential that the foreign aid program emphasize 
the human aspects of economic and social development. Spe- 
cifically, this calls for development of human resources as an 
essential contribution to long-term economic growth through 
assistance for housing, medical care, vocational] training, edu- 
cation and other programs promoting social progress. Eco- 
nomic development programs in the less developed countries 
should also promote tax reform, land reform, cooperative 
undertakings and free trade unions and collective bargaining. 


(4)The new U.S. Agency for International Development 
(AID) must develop criteria for assistance to less developed 
countries that require a maximum amount of self help. Pro- 
grams designed to improve the education, health and housing 
of the people in the less developed countries, adequate tax 
programs aimed at a fair and equitable progressive tax sys- 
tem and land reform that encompasses the basic principle of 
permitting the tiller of the soil to reap the benefits of his 
labor are all essential aspects of any sound development 
program. The AID agency must be staffed at policy develop- 
ment levels by a diversified group of top-flight and dedicated 
individuals coming out of the labor movement, as well as 
businessmen and university professors. The strengthening of 
the participation of trade unionists in implementing the pro- 
gram is rendered more than ever necessary because of the 
emphasis now placed on social progress and economic growth. 
It is essential that people with a social orientation be active 
administrators in the new Agency for International Devel- 
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opment if the aims of the Alliance for Progress and allied 
programs are to be achieved. 


(5) With the recovery of Western Europe and Japan, 
efforts must be made to increase the role of these industrialized 
countries in the economic development of the world. One of the 
important functions of the newly formed OECD is to work 
toward this objective. Increased emphasis must be placed on 
multilateral programs which pool resources on an international 
basis for aiding economic development in the developing coun- 
tries. The U. S. should work to strengthen the UN programs 
to promote economic development, including the programs of 
the various constituent agencies of the UN. Lending agencies, 
such as the International Development Association, the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank must con- 
tinue to assist the developing countries of the world improve 
their economies. 

(6) To encourage private investment in the less developed 
countries, special tax privileges encouraging U. S. private invest- 
ment in industrial countries should be removed, but such incen- 
tives should be continued for U.S. companies locating in less 
developed countries, provided not more than a small proportion 
of their output is shipped back to the U. S. 


Seuth American Aid 


RESOLUTION NO. 14—By Delegate Howard Henson, Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 


WHEREAS, Many people in the countries of South Amer- 
ica live in abject poverty, without the bare necessities of life 
and without sufficient food for themselves and their families; 
and 

WHEREAS, Aside from humanitarian aspects, such condi- 
tions make the people ripe for the acceptance and spread of 
communism; and 


WHEREAS, The Communists are exploiting the situation 
to an alarming extent; and 


WHEREAS, Both from a humanitarian standpoint, and in 
our own self-interest, we in the United States should take 
dramatic and dynamic action; and 


WHEREAS, It is fitting that labor take the lead in such a 
movement; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: By this convention assembled: 
1. That labor initiate a program called “Horse and Plow” 
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to raise sufficient money to supply each peasant family with a 
horse, a plow and sufficient seed to raise food for their use; 
and 

2. That the Peace Corps be requested to furnish boys with 
a farm or agricultural background to determine which crops 
can be grown in each area, and then to advise and assist the na- 
tives in planting, cultivating and harvesting their first crops. 


Assistance to Latin American Unions 


RESOLUTION NO. 49—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, In the various nations of Latin America live 
some 200,000,000 neighbors . . . the majority of whom live at 
standards of income, literacy, health and security far below 
those of the United States; and 


WHEREAS, Primitive methods of agriculture and ineffi- 
ciencies which are unfortunately widespread in mining and 
industry contribute a perpetuating system of low produc- 
tivity for the individual employee and a consequent system of 
wage rates so low they do not permit more than a starvation 
standard of living; and 


WHEREAS, A tremendous upsurge in the population has 
accentuated this poverty-pressure, creating vast urban slums, 
serious social problems and clear warning that economic im- 
provements must be found; and 


WHEREAS, The working people of our neighboring na- 
tions in Latin America have demonstrated on numerous oc- 
casions their desire for effective democratic trade unions, dedi- 
cated to raising living standards and ending unfair exploita- 
tion of working people; and 


WHEREAS, Many areas of Latin America today stand 
on the threshold of a dynamic industrial era, in which only 
effective trade unions conforming to the best democratic tradi- 
tions of each country can offer real protection to working peo- 
ple during the period of industrialization and change; and 


WHEREAS, The democratic unions of Latin America have 
quite clearly voiced resentment of outside interference, either 
by governments, corporations, well-meaning friends or totali- 
tarian agents, and they have voiced the belief that they must 
work out their destinies on the basis of developing leadership 
and organizational forms best suited to the particular situa- 
tions of each country ; and 
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WHEREAS, In view of the obvious economic importance 
of U.S. corporations’ activities in many if not all Latin Ameri- 
can countries, U. S. unions should take the initiative in urging 
these companies to follow economic and collective bargaining 
policies in Latin America that will promote democracy and 
avoid incidents or policies directly or indirectly beneficial to 
communism or other totalitarians; and 


WHEREAS, Communications Workers of America District 
9 has worked out a system of small voluntary contributions 
from each of its locals, to provide funds for the living and 
traveling expenses for one democratic trade union organizer 
in Ecuador, as well as funds for a highly effective weekly 
radio program concerned with the problems of labor and 
democracy; and the success of the CWA District 9 plan in 
bringing the merits of native unionism to the people of Ecua- 
- by = Pepe Larko has received strong support and ac- 
claim; an 


WHEREAS, The CWA District 9 program offers an easily- 
financed, easily-administered program for helping unions in 
Latin America; and 


WHEREAS, The effectiveness of the CWA District 9’s 
plan for offering help without interference and without burden- 
some administrative machinery, suggests that this method of 
financing effective democratic trade union activity can be used 
in other Latin American nations by numerous other U. S. 
unions; and this method will help Latin Americans directly 
to develop higher living standards and urgently needed pro- 
tection for the workers of Latin America from the menaces 
of exploitation, illness and illiteracy; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: 


1) The AFL-CIO reaffirms its belief that increasing help and 
fraternal aid must be made available to the democratic 
trade unions of Latin America. 


2) In providing such help, the unions of the U. S. should place 
emphasis on a course of strengthening democracy and or- 
ganizing unions while avoiding interference in the internal 
affairs of our sister labor movements south of the Rio 
Grande. 


3) The AFL-CIO urges its affiliated-unions to initiate where 
appropriate, conversations with U. S. companies in an effort 
to assure that the economic programs and collective bar- 
gaining programs policies of these corporate organizations 
in the various Latin American countries benefit the demo- 
cratic growth and stability of the Latin American nations 
and avoid situations or incidents helpful to the Commu- 
nists or other totalitarian influences. 
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4) The AFL-CIO recommends that affiliated unions study the 
possibility of inaugurating programs of sponsorship for 
South American labor leadership in their respective fields 
of jurisdiction. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: On behalf of the 
committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. .. The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and adopted. 


Unequal Representation in State Legislatures 
And in the United States Congress 


Resolution No. 148 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 37. 


Today, millions of Americans are being deprived of their 
proper voice in government. Every year that Congress and the 
state legislatures fail to act, fewer and fewer citizens exert 
more and more weight at the polls. Conversely, more and 
more citizens exert less and less weight in the selection of those 
who govern them. This is true in both the state legislatures 
and in the United States House of Representatives. 


The United States has become an urban nation. Seven out 
of ten Americans now live in metropolitan areas. Yet the resi- 
dents of the cities and their suburban communities are grossly 
under-represented in their state legislatures and, all too often, 
in the House of Representatives. 


The problem of congressional apportionment and districting 
is one that has been with Congress for many years, actually 
since the formation of the Union. 


Prior to 1929, almost all earlier acts, starting from 1842, 
required congressional districts to conform to certain stand- 
ards, particularly compactness and reasonable equality of pop- 
ulation. Under the terms of the Automatic Apportionment Act 
of 1929, however, those standards are no longer required. 


As a result, congressional districts range in population 
from 226,000 in Alaska’s single district to over 214 million in 
Connecticut’s 6th At-Large district. Looking at some indi- 
vidual states, Texas’ smallest district has 216,000 residents, 
while its largest has over 950,000; Michigan’s smallest district 
has less than 180,000—its largest over 800,000. 


Furthermore, the rurally-dominated state legislatures that 
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are responsible for congressional redistricting consistently dis- 
criminate against the increasing urban population. Moreover, 
in order to favor one political party or the other, districts are 
created that are geographically grotesque. Their “gerryman- 
dered” boundaries follow no reasonable course, but are designed 
to encompass the party faithful, carefully avoiding the opposi- 
tion and the independents. 


Thus, the House of Representatives as it is constituted 
today, fails to be truly representative of the people, in violation 
of the clear intent of the Constitution. 


Of even greater detriment to the American public is the 
disgraceful malapportionment of our state legislatures, as a 
consequence of which the urban population is being cheated out 
of proper representation in our state governments. 


In virtually every state, districts representing a decided 
minority of the population control a majority of the seats in 
the legislature. Thus, the concept of one man, one vote—a 
concept inherent in the Constitution—is being flagrantly vio- 
lated. One of the faults lies in the refusal of state legislatures 
to periodically redistrict even though most state constitutions 
specifically mandate it. As a consequence, some legislatures 
actually are controlled by representatives elected by as little 
as fifteen percent of the population. 


Representative government requires the election of law- 
makers who are responsive to the will of the majority. Minor- 
ity rule not only vitiates the democratic processes, it frustrates 
the moral obligation to legislate in the interest of all of the 
people. 

In almost all states the long effort to correct the glaring 
inequities in representation has met with little success. It is 
now evident that unless the problem is recognized as one that 
is national in scope, rural minorities will continue their stran- 
glehold over the legislatures of the states. Now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED: If there is to be an effective remedy for the 
disease of malapportionment of congressional and state legis- 
lative districts, it must be a national remedy. 


Clearly, the excesses of state legislatures in gerrymander- 
ing congressional districts and in failing to redistrict their own 
is a violation of the Constitution and the people have the right 
to expect relief from the federal courts. 


What is more, the Congress itself can and must act to insure 
proper representation in that body. For years it has had 
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before it a bill by Congressman Emanuel Celler of New York 
to require geographically compact congressional districts of 
reasonably equal population, enforceable by the federal courts. 
It is high time this bill be passed. 


With leadership from the President, support by the Con- 
gress and in the courts and with the insistent demand of the 
people, the ancient disease of unrepresentative government 
which mars our federal and state law-making bodies can be 
ended. 


The AFL-CIO will utilize all its resources in the effort to 
achieve this proper purpose. 


Reapportionment 


RESOLUTION NO. 37—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Today millions of Americans are being de- 
prived of their full voice in government. Every year that Con- 
gress and the state legislatures fail to act, fewer and fewer 
citizens exert more and more weight at the polls. This is true 
in both the state legislatures and in the United States House 
of Representatives; and 


WHEREAS, The United States has become an urban na- 
tion. Seven out of ten Americans now live in metropolitan 
areas. Yet the residents of the cities and their suburban com- 
munities are grossly under-represented in their state legisla- 
tures and, all too often, in the House of Representatives; and 


WHEREAS, The problem of congressional apportionment 
and districting is one that has been with Congress for many 
years, actually since the formation of the Union. The present 
law concerning apportionment, enacted in 1929, Automatic 
Apportionment Act—amended in 1941—provides the method 
of equal proportions for the mathematical standard to be used 
in apportioning the numbers of representatives among the 
states; and 


WHEREAS, Before 1929 almost all prior acts, starting 
from 1842, required congressional districts to conform to cer- 
tain standards: namely, compactness, contiguity and equality 
of population. By the Act of 1929 those standards were no 
longer required ; and 


WHEREAS, As a result, today congressional districts 
range in size from approximately 130,000 in Alaska’s single 
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district to over 2 million in Connecticut’s 6th At-Large dis- 
trict. Looking at some individual states, Texas’ smallest dis- 
trict has about 225,000 while its largest has over 800,000; 
Michigan’s smallest is about 180,000—its largest over 500,000; 
and 


WHEREAS, State legislatures responsible for redistrict- 
ing are usually rural-dominated and consistently discriminate 
against the constantly increasing urban population. To accom- 
plish political ends some districts are created that are geo- 
graphically grotesque, designed to favor one party or the other. 
Their boundaries follow no reasonable course, but rather ad- 
here to the path that encompasses the party faithful, carefully 
avoiding the opposition and the independents; and 


WHEREAS, The House, as it is constituted today, fails to 
be truly representative of the wishes of the American people. 
As Congressman Celler (D., N.Y.) so aptly put it: “From the 
historical perspective, the House of Representatives was to be 
the ‘Grand Depository of the Democratic Principle.’ Unfortu- 
nately, today the history of this problem seems to belie that 
fine description” ; and 


WHEREAS, Of even greater significance and importance 
to the American public is the problem of apportionment of our 
state legislatures. Since these bodies are responsible for con- 
gressional districting and apportionment, the urban communi- 
ties are not only being cheated out of adequate and fair repre- 
sentation in the state legislatures, but some of the same imbal- 
ance of rural versus urban representation is reflected in its 
congressional districting ; and 


WHEREAS, The malapportionment of our state legisla- 
tures constitutes a national disgrace. It flagrantly violates the 
nation’s professed concept of one man, one vote—a concept 
inherent in the Constitution; and 


WHEREAS, In virtually every state in the Union, districts 
containing a clear minority of the population composed a ma- 
jority of the seats in the legislature. One of the faults lies in 
the failure of the state legislatures to redistrict even though 
the particular state’s constitution specifically mandates it. 
Thus, in many states the legislature is run nad controlled by 
representatives who speak for about fifteen percent of the 
population ; and 


WHEREAS, Good government depends in large part on a 
state legislature responsive to majority demands of the people. 
Minority rule not only vitiates the virtues of democratic proc- 
esses but violates the moral and ethical obligations and respon- 
sibilities to legislate in the best interest of all the people; and 
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WHEREAS, In many states there are movements and pro- 
grams under way aimed at correcting the glaring inequities in 
representation. But this is not enough. Until the problem is 
recognized as one national in scope and not localized in nature, 
then the rural-dominated legislatures will continue to flout the 
democratic rights of the majority and remain unresponsive to 
the needs of the people; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations direct its president to immediately utilize 
the resources and machinery at his disposal to formulate and 
implement a program on a national scale, aimed at correcting 
the undemocratic abuses and social and economic stagnation 
that inequality of representation tends to heap upon our 
society. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
in behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and adopted. 


Resolution Commending President John F. 
Kennedy 


Resolution No. 162 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 25. 


The AFL-CIO has been greatly and most favorably im- 
pressed with the dedicated vigor and bold vision of President 
John F. Kennedy in these initial months at the helm of the 
nation. 


We are extremely pleased that the Chief Executive has 
demonstrated a sympathetic grasp of the ideals and aspira- 
— of the American labor movement and the American 
people. 


We applaud his firm leadership in the vital struggle for 
freedom throughout the world. We commend his varied efforts 
looking toward strengthening of the domestic economy, as 
reflected in legislation enacted by the Congress in such fields 
as minimum wage, housing, social security, and revitalizing 
of distressed areas. We welcome his efforts to establish an 
effective system of collective bargaining for government 
employees unions. 


We offer praise, not because the President has fully met 
our objectives or programs or indeed all of the most urgent 
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requirements of the nation, but because he has forthrightly 
taken initial steps in the directions needed by the country. We 
know he shares with us a recognition that much more must 
be done to speed economic growth, restore full employment 
and _ secure freedom and social justice at home and 
abroad. 


We are well aware, and know that the President is keenly 
aware, of the vast national and international responsibilities 
confronting the Chief Executive and the nation in their period 
ahead. To eliminate unemployment, step up inadequate eco- 
nomic growth, fulfill still unmet social needs at home as well 
as defending the cause of freedom and elevating living stand- 
ards around the world will require far-reaching efforts under 
determined leadership. The President will provide that desper- 
ately needed leadership. We stand ready to give him our full 
and enthusiastic support. 


RESOLVED: On behalf of American labor, the AFL-CIO 
commends President John F. Kennedy for his enlightened 
concern for improvement in the well-being of the American 
people and for his strong and determined leadership of the 
free world against the Soviet threat of tyranny. We pledge 
our full and wholehearted support to him and the far-sighted 
objectives he has enunciated in the cause of human better- 


ment. 


Commendation of President John F. Kennedy 


RESOLUTION NO. 25—By Delegate Richard G. Fritz- 
meier, Wayne County Council, Richmond, Indiana. 


WHEREAS, We, the members of the AFL-CIO Wayne 
County Council, salute and commend our great President, John 
F. Kennedy ; and 


WHEREAS, Once again our great nation has a President 
for the people, by the people and of the people; and 


WHEREAS, His courageous stand on both foreign and do- 
mestic issues is to be commended; and 


WHEREAS, His firm position and his exerted influence on 
Congress to enact much needed progressive legislation is to be 
praised. His wholesome progressive leadership for legislation 
that benefits the American people is welcomed by American 
citizens and looked upon with much favor and interest by mil- 
lions of people throughout the free world; and 


WHEREAS, By his staunch and forthright leadership he is 
proving to the world that our country and the American way of 
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life is still the greatest force for peace and freedom throughout 
the world; and 


WHEREAS, We are thankful for the many pieces of legis- 
lation that Congress has adopted largely because of his leader- 
ship and influence, namely, the distressed area bill, social secu- 
rity changes, dependent children aid, housing, and many others 
of great help to all Americans; and 


WHEREAS, His recent firm stand against foreign despots 
is supported by all decent-thinking Americans and by the citi- 
zens of the free world; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: We praise our great President and his pro- 
gressive concern for the well-being of the American people and 
pledge our unstinted support in the trying days that lie ahead 
for our great nation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
in behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. .. The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of Reso- 
lution 162 commending the President of the United States for 
his forward-looking action in the foreign affairs field in particu- 
lar. The motion is to adopt. Is there any discussion? 


Those in favor of the motion signify by saying Aye; con- 
trary No. The Ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


Civil Liberties and Internal Security 


Resolution No. 144 


The AFL-CIO reaffirms its conviction that democratic 
government, individual liberty and due process of law—as 
guaranteed by our Constitution in its Bill of Rights—are 
essential not only for the general welfare of the American 
people and for a free labor movement’s very existence, but 
they are also indispensable assets in the struggle against 
totalitarian communism for the minds of the peoples of the 
world. 

The resurgence of “right-wing” fanaticism with its now 
open attacks on democracy and democratic institutions con- 
stitute a threat not only to our liberties but to our national 
security. 

The surest way to strengthen world communism is to 
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undermine democracy at home and to turn back the clock on 
social progress. 


The linking of the extreme right and some high officers in 
the army presents a particular threat to American security. 
This is especially true when some military leaders abuse their 
positions by disseminating material of the John Birch Society 
and its “fellow travelers.” As we have seen only too often in 
other countries intervention of the military into politics re- 
sults in the undermining of democratic processes of govern- 
ment. 


It is no mere coincidence that one of the prime targets of 
the John Birch Society is the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court has been one of the forces which 
have served to moderate the hysterical excesses of reactionary 
extremists. The high court has also been the source of a 
historic advance in the desegregation of our public schools, 
aiming to outlaw second class citizenship for a substantial 
minority of our citizens. 


These attacks on the Supreme Court and its Chief Justice 
are irresponsible and vicious: they are designed to undermine 
our democratic system of government. Their impact abroad— 
especially in the newly developing countries—can only aid the 
Kremlin and its allied totalitarian forces. 


While there has been improvement under the new admin- 
istration in the operation of both the government and the 
industrial security programs, the existing procedures still 
violate our government’s professed dedication to due process 
of law. 

We urge the administration and the Congress to adopt 
standards of fair procedure in the conduct of all security pro- 
grams which would provide for at least the following guar- 
antees: 


1. Right to full confrontation of accusers and cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses. 

. Right to specific charges. 

. Right to subpoena witnesses. 

. Right to a detailed, written decision. 

. Right to reconsideration of past decisions. 

. Right to be examined and judged only as to the likeli- 
hood of unauthorized disclosures. 


Qo ww LO 


These rights should be accorded to applicants for employ- 
ment as well as to employees. 


The use of wiretapping has become so widespread, and in 
light of technological developments so difficult to control, 
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that a serious threat to personal liberties has developed. The 
present federal law is subject to many interpretations. Many 
states have adopted their own wiretapping laws, with varying 
provisions and results. The resulting chaos has surrounded 
this vital issue with confusion. The issue should be clearly 
resolved by federal legislation which should contain an abso- 
lute ban on tapping or divulging of tapped information by 
any person—private, federal, or local official—with the fol- 
lowing exception: federal agents, under specific court orders, 
may tap and divulge in an area clearly defined to cover espion- 
age, treason and kidnapping. The ban on divulging should 
include a prohibition of the use of tapped information at 
congressional hearings. The right to a passport and the right 
to travel should be as unrestricted as is consistent with 
national security. There is a need, of course, to be watchful 
about persons who are serving the interests of a foreign 
nation in a manner inimical] to our own security. Beyond this, 
no useful purpose is served by the refusal of passports to 
American citizens. 


Proposals in the states and in the Congress to contravene 
the recent trend to liberalize censorship should be opposed. 
We must reject the totalitarian philosophy that some gov- 
ernment officials can judge better than the people themselves 
what they shall read, see or hear. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: The security and well-being of America 
depend on maintaining and expanding our civil liberties, due 
process of law and other basic democratic procedures. We 
must remain eternally vigilant to see that our fundamental 
liberties are not chipped away but strengthened. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
in behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Railroad Mergers and the Public Interest 


Resolution No. 159 


WHEREAS, The financial interests which control our na- 
tion’s railroads today are engaged in the most massive ef- 
forts since the turn of the century to shrink railroad capacity 
and drastically curtail services to the public through railroad 
mergers and consolidations, and 


WHEREAS, The railroads are persisting in this course 
despite the grave international situation and admissions by 
carrier management that already they do not have the capacity 
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to provide even an amount of transportation far short of 
that which they were called upon to perform in World War 
II, and 


WHEREAS, The Army Corps of Engineers has warned 
that, even for peacetime needs, the nation will need at least 
double our present freight carrying capacity by 1980 and 
probably double this capacity again by the year 2000, and 


WHEREAS, The present railroad meger movement threat- 
ens to eliminate some 200,000 jobs in an industry which al- 
ready has suffered the loss of more than 400,000 workers 
in the last five years, and 


WHEREAS, Both the Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have formally intervened before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in an effort to protect the 
public from the seriously adverse effects of the pending rail- 
road mergers, and 


WHEREAS, In recent months, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its handling of pending merger applications 
has shown a disregard of the public’s stake in preserving 
adequate railroad transportation which can only be described 
as irresponsible and shocking, since it has assigned cases of 
unprecendented importance to inexperienced examiners and 
has denied requests of competing railroads, state public ut- 
ilities commissions, railroad labor organizations and even the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice for ade- 
quate time to prepare their case in opposition, and 


WHEREAS, The ripping up of thousands of miles of rail- 
road lines and the scrapping of railroad facilities as pro- 
posed in the pending merger applications would seriously limit 
the ability of the railroads to meet the nation’s need for low- 
cost rail transport when the economy again begins to expand 
and thus would have grave consequences upon the future 
economic growth of the nation; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO believing that the present rail- 
road merger movement constitutes a grave threat to future 
economic and defense needs of the nation, calls upon the Ken- 
nedy Administration to do all in its power to block the present 
merger proposals of the nation’s railroads as contrary to the 
public interest. In addition, we call upon Congress to take 
prompt action upon H. R. 355, sponsored by a number of 
representatives, which would temporarily suspend the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve railroad 
mergers, consolidations or acquisitions of control, so that Con- 
gress will have the time to study the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent law and Interstate Commerce Commission procedures and 
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to enact new legislation which will permit railroad mergers 
only under conditions which will adequately protect the pu- 
blic interest. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
in behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Opposition to Pipeline Transportation of Coal 
Resolution No. 149 


WHEREAS, Consolidation Coal Company has combined 
with Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation, a pipeline 
company, to construct a pipeline intended to transport coal 
in a slurry mixture from West Virginia to certain public 
utilities along the Atlantic Seaboard in the Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York areas, this coal pipeline to be ap- 
proximately 400 miles in length and designed to transport 
up to 8,000,000 tons of coal annually, and 


WHEREAS, This project, tending to monopolize the car- 
riage of up to 50% of coal moving from the largest com- 
mercial coal producing company in the world to a relatively 
few of its largest customers, will deprive the railroads of 
the transportation of this coal tonnage, resulting in substantial 
and serious losses of revenues, and consequent extensive rail- 
road labor unemployment estimated up to 3,000 persons, in 
already depressed areas, and 


WHEREAS, The operation of said pipeline can be con- 
ducted with a minimum of employees in no way comparable 
in number to the displaced railroad employment, as is ev- 
idenced by the fact that less than 3 cents of each pipeline 
revenue dollar represents wages as compared with more than 
48 cents of the railroads’ revenue dollar, and 


WHEREAS, The loss of these revenues to the railroads 
will undoubtedly result in higher transportation costs on 
coal moving to other markets and other commodities, with 
resulting higher prices to consumers, all to the serious dis- 
advantage of the economy of the State of West Virginia and 
other states to be served by the pipeline, and 


WHEREAS, The operation of such a pipeline will encourage 
similar wageless and jobless carriage of coal and other com- 
modities to other markets, resulting in further distress to 
the railroad industry and already seriously depressed areas 
mentioned aforesaid, and 
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WHEREAS, A major decline in railroad operations, such as 
this portends, would adversely affect employment in steel and 
related industries due to a decline in railroad purchases, and 


WHEREAS, Consolidation Coal Company and Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation, in order to construct said 
pipeline, must obtain from the several states through which 
the line will pass the right of eminent domain for the acquisi- 
tion of their right of way and has sought such right in the 
State of West Virginia, and 


WHEREAS, This legislation will not be limited to only 
the particular pipeline involved, but will be available to any 
other similarly conceived enterprise, now, therefore, be it, 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO in convention assembled, does 
hereby oppose this proposal and authorizes and directs its 
national officers and its affiliated organizations to vigorously 
oppose the proposed legislation in West Virginia and any 
similar legislation that might be introduced in any other state. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the Committee, I recommend adoption of the reso- 
lution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Civil Defense 


Resolution No. 146 


Despite the will of our government and people to find means 
toward peaceful solutions of international problems, the risk of 
thermonuclear attack upon this nation has caused both rational 
and irrational fear. While everyone recognizes that thermonu- 
clear war is the most terrible of all possibilities facing this nation 
and all nations of the earth, it must also be recognized that the 
government has a responsibility to “provide for the common 
defense” in whatever ways are appropriate for the waepons of 
modern warfare. 

The immoral resumption of atmospheric testing by Soviet 
Russia has increased the danger of the world and has polluted 
the air with the results of the Soviet Union’s attempt to terrify 
all peoples with its power. 


The possibility of thermonuclear war is indeed terrifying, 
because the American people know that such a war would make 
possible the reduction of the United States, Soviet Russia and 
other countries to veritable wastelands in wide areas. 


Yet Americans have been told that while millions will die, 
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some can survive if proper civil defense measures are taken. As 
of this date, however, there is within the nation a mass of con- 
fusion and consternation concerning the dread threat. There has 
been no all-out massive preparation for the possibility of 
survival. 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that such preparation, 
while it would certainly not guarantee that damage would not 
be done, would guarantee that an informed people would do the 
best possible to meet an almost unimaginable circumstance. Nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that adequate civil defense meas- 
ures would add some slight deterrent in the minds of the Soviet 
leaders who might seek thermonuclear war. At least, if the 
nation were prepared as best it could be, there would be no 
assurance to any enemy that any attack on the United States 
would merely result in mass confusion and complete chaos 
among whatever survivors there might be. 


Even if there were no effect as a deterrent, the United 
States of America owes it to itself and its pople to have done 
everything possible to enhance mathematical chances of sur- 
vival if war comes. 


The previous Administration failed to provide leadership for 
civil defense. 


The current Administration has taken some action, but it 
has failed to inform the people adequately or provide an all-out, 
overall civil defense program for all the people. 


The President of the United States has sent out two calls to 
action for a civil defense program, as essential to protect the 
people against the dangers of accidental war. Congress approved 
his request for more money to the Office of Civil Defense Mobil- 
ization to embark upon a fallout shelter program, its initial work 
to identify and mark shelter space in existing buildings over the 
country and to stock the spaces with emergency food and water 
rations. The President transferred the Civil Defense function of 
OCDM to the Department of Defense and assured the American 
people that vital information would be made available on the 
means necessary for increasing their chances of survival. But as 
of this date, the American people do not know what they could 
do to participate in an overall program that could enhance the 
survival of some Americans after nuclear attack. 


A dangerous mood has been developing as a result of this 
default of leadership. Misleading newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles tell Americans their survival chances are nearly perfect with 
rudimentary family fall-out shelters. Private promoters are en- 
joying a booming business in fall-out shelters, some of them not 
even meeting federal standards, others sold with “money back” 
guarantees. We condemn the high-pressure sales campaigns of 
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flimsily constructed so-called “shelters,”” many of which are not 
even fireproof. The wealthy build luxurious shelters, while the 
poor, the city dwellers and the inhabitors of apartment build- 
ings can do nothing. The horrors of turning neighbor against 
neighbor for self-protection have been widely discussed. 


The American people have an incontestible right to full and 
honest information as to the dangers they face, the problems of 
survival and protection. They are also entitled to an elected 
government which recognizes that we do not range ourselves 
against totalitarianism by adopting policies which result in with- 
holding vital facts, imparting misleading information and 
exerting pressures to restrict interchange of views and ideas. 


Civil defense is too important a matter to be the exclusive 
property of the generals or obscure or not so obscure federal 
officials. America is waiting for the President to speak out to 
lead, and to stimulate the full discussion that results in broad 
actions in the best interests of all the people. 


If we do not have a civil defense program that is at least 
approximately adequate, labor strongly believes that no poten- 
tial aggressor can accept our statements of nuclear retaliation 
as seriously meant. Surely, if we really mean to reply in kind, 
one of the demonstrations of this intent is a program that will 
hopefully assure some enhancement of the survival of our civil 
population. 


It is the responsibility of the administration, as the leader- 
ship of a government of 186 million Americans who are subject 
to possible destruction if nuclear war comes, to provide the 
people with facts and proposals for a civil defense shelter pro- 
gram for all Americans, rich and poor alike, if such a program 
will aid our survival in a nuclear war. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO asks for a civil defense pro- 
gram which embodies these principles: 


1. Total federal responsibility. We reject the policy of the 
Eisenhower Administration, that the fallout shelter program is 
basically an individual problem. It is unthinkable that the fed- 
eral government does not have the sole authority to provide 
whatever safety from external attack that it is capable of 
accomplishing. 

2. A group shelter program. The practicalities of the situa- 
tion preclude the feasibility of an individual shelter program 
except as an adjunct. Moreover, complete reliance on individual 
shelters would rule out dwellers in big cities, apartment and 
hotel dwellers and millions of families with houses and grounds 
unsuited for shelter construction. 


3. Adequate information and training provided by the fed- 
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eral government both in educational material and in competent 
civil defense leaders. 


4. Adequate warning devices. The NEAR program if feas- 
ible, should be universally placed in operation by all electric 
utilities. Its costs should be weighed against its disadvantages 
and financing methods should be thoroughly studied. 


5. The Federal Radiation Council, established under a 1959 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act, should be made an 
administrative, not an advisory radiation agency. It has ac- 
complished little or nothing thus far, but with an adequate 
staff and operating as the central agency to gather radiation 
data and establish norms of radiation exposure, it could cut 
through the diverse and conflicting interpretations and com- 
partmentalized operations in the field of radiation. 


As such, it should be responsible for a widespread and 
more effective program of measuring radioactive fallout and 
its effects on human beings, make its reports public, submit 
annual reports to the President and Congress, together with 
recommendations based on increased scientific knowledge and 
need for better programs. 


6. Government control over construction of destructible 
high buildings in cities and federal, state and local control over 
new buildings such as schools, hospitals, office buildings, to 
make certain that they all contain adequate shelter space. 


7. We urge the President by firm policy, to prevent a civil 
defense program from being watered down and subjected to 
the calls of the military preparedness program. We are not 
convinced that the Defense Department can carry out the 
civil defense mission without downgrading and interference 
by the military. 


8. As we have said at the outset and as the President so 
cogently put it, civil defense and dependence on our nuclear 
weapons for the security of the American people and the 
peoples of the world is no substitute for peace. We therefore 
urge again that an equivalent effort be made by our best and 
ablest men and women to explore and expose to public de- 
bate, every possible means of lessening international tensions, 
and of building the institutions of world law and order. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the Committee, | recommend adoption of this reso- 
lution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
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International Trade 
Resolution No. 147 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 4, No. 
10, No. 11, No. 12, No. 72, No. 90. 


With the expiration of the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in mid-1962, the United States must make some 
fundamental decisions on the future role of our country in the 
economic life of the Free World. Since the launching in 1934 
of the Reciprocal Trade Program under Cordell Hull and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, our country has led in worldwide efforts 
to reduce barriers to trade. The American labor movement has 
traditionally supported steps leading to gradual liberalization 
of world trade. 


Since 1934 the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has been 
extended a number of times, most recently in 1958 for a four- 
year period. Although amended from time to time, the basic 
law has remained largely unchanged. In the main, therefore, 
it is attuned to the needs of our country and the world of 
nearly 30 years ago. 


However serviceable the present trade legislation may have 
been in the past, America now needs an international trade 
policy geared to the vastly changed world of the ’60s. For this 
reason, amending or extending existing legislation is not 
enough. We need a new law and a new approach to the oppor- 
tunities, problems and challenges of international trade. 


In developing new trade legislation, the Congress should 
take a hard look at the world as it is today. Most of the other 
industrial nations of the Free World have had a much better 
record of economic growth in the post-war period than our own 
country. With their rapid expansion they have also been able 
to achieve and maintain full employment, a goal which has thus 
far eluded the U. S. In the exhilarating atmosphere of eco- 
nomic dynamism and jobs for all, our Free World partners in 
Western Europe have not hesitated to undertake cooperatively 
to dismantle the barriers against each other’s trade. They 
have joined together in regional economic groups. The Euro- 
pean Common Market and the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion inevitably will move closer together now that Great Brit- 
ain, a member of EFTA, has applied for membership in the 
Common Market. 


The countries of each group have already gone far toward 
eliminating trade barriers among themselves. They have also 
indicated a willingness to reduce their tariffs against exports 
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from the U. S. provided we are willing to make reciprocating 
cuts in our tariff levels. Unless the U.S. is prepared to make 
some such cooperative arrangements with the other Free World 
nations, we may be confronted with a significant decline in our 
export opportunities as the result of being closed off from the 
countries of Western Europe, whose economies are the most 
rapidly expanding in the world. But the loss in our foreign 
trade, as serious as it would be, would not be the worst conse- 
quence we would face. Economic isolation of the U. S. from 
the rest of the industrialized free world would greatly diminish 
our influence in important Free World economic decisions. 
Such a lesser economic role could also weaken our political 
leadership of the Free World. 


We must think not only of the industrialized countries, 
even though our trade is very important to both their welfare 
and ours. The U.S. and the other industrialized countries 
have a special obligation to the newly developing countries. 
Part of that obligation can be met through economic and tech- 
nical assistance. The AFL-CIO has been among the staunch- 
est supporters of such programs of aid to the less developed 
countries. But we must also help these countries obtain 
markets for the products of their new industries. Certainly 
it would be the height of folly for us to seek to build up the 
economies of the developing countries by extending economic 
and technical aid while at the same time stunting their oppor- 
tunities for economic progress by closing our markets to their 
products. 


Thus there is a greater economic and political need than 
ever before for the U.S. as a nation to vigorously pursue a 
course of trade liberalization. But the course we take must be 
one we are prepared to follow to the end. It must not only be 
the right course, it must also be just — just to our own people 
and just to the people of our trading partners. 


At the same time, we must take account of the economic 
characteristics of certain industries and avoid action which 
would add to the level of hard-core unemployment in the U.S. 
Some industries are particularly vulnerable to the unfair com- 
petition of imports from low-wage countries. They were tra- 
ditionally sweated industries which cannot survive against 
competition based on substandard wages and working condi- 
tions. Most of their work force is composed of employes for 
whom alternate employment opportunities are highly limited. 


Neither “free trade” nor “protection” can provide the right 
trade policy for the America of today. These are outworn 
slogans which in today’s world have lost whatever relevance 
they may have ever had in the past. Instead, our policy must 
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be one which looks toward gradual reduction of barriers to 
trade while at the same time assures that no undue burden 
resulting from such trade liberalization will be placed on any 
individual or group. Thus, we must seek maximum benefits 
in expanded trade while doing everything possible to mitigate 
the inevitable stresses and strains involved in gradual trade 
liberalization. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress to 
enact a new tariff and trade law in 1962 which would provide 
a maximum opportunity for expansion of trade and which 
would provide effective measures for easing the impact of 
increased imports, actual or anticipated, resulting from tariff 
reductions, through trade adjustment assistance and other 
effective measures. Adequate assistance or relief for those 
adversely affected by imports is essential if the American 
labor movement is to continue its support for a liberal trade 
policy. To achieve these objectives, we recommend the follow- 
ing comprehensive program: 


1. The President should be given broad authority to nego- 
tiate across-the-board tariff reductions to be applied over a 
period of years. The President should also be given discretion 
to eliminate tariffs on low-duty items and to make non-recip- 
rocal cuts whenever these are deemed desirable by him in the 
national interest. However, the President should specifically 
reserve certain sensitive items in advance from inclusion in 
such reductions. 


2. The escape clause provisions in the existing legislation 
should be retained so that tariff rates which are actually 
causing serious injury to American industry and workers could 
be altered. However, the escape clause provisions should be 
modified to apply only to an entire industry. The extent and 
duration of such relief should be geared to the seriousness and 
duration of the adverse effect of increased imports. 


3. To replace the so-called “peril-point’’ concept, which 
currently requires the Tariff Commission to make findings 
prior to the beginning of the negotiations should be a pro- 
vision requiring the President when determining the com- 
position of commodities to be covered by tariff negotiations, 
to take account of injury that might be anticipated as a result 
of tariff reductions for such items. Furthermore when it 
appears that negotiated tariff rates have a serious domestic 
effect, the President should be given authority, without re- 
quirement of any time-consuming administrative processes, 
to seek to remedy the situation by immediately raising tariffs, 
imposing quotas and/or invoking adjustment assistance. 
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4. The new legislation should direct the President to take 
whatever action is necessary to mitigate problems of market 
disruption, i.e., situations in which appreciable influxes of 
imports which result or threaten to result in significant dis- 
placement of domestic production and employment. A specific 
situation is illustrated in the textile and apparel industries, by 
the recently concluded one-year International Textile and 
Apparel Agreement which shows an approach for meeting 
such problems through multilateral international action. There 
is, however, a need to extend such action and to provide ceil- 
ings on imports geared to fluctuations in domestic consump- 
tion in the long-term international agreements still to be 
negotiated. 


5. No American industry should be subject to unfair com- 
petition resultitng from the sale of raw materials, such as 
cotton, to users abroad at prices below the domestic U. S. price. 


6. In all phases of tariff and trade policy, the U.S. Govern- 
ment should seek to safeguard the absolute historic levels of 
production of significant domestic industries. This would help 
to assure that competitive imports in and of themselves would 
not depress U.S. production or employment below historical 
levels. This policy should be administered in a flexible manner 
permitting modifications as soon as feasible. The policy should 
be flexible enough so that whenever modifications are pos- 
sible, they should be reconsidered. An effective trade adjust- 
ment program would help make such modifications feasible. 


7. The Congress should incorporate in the new legislation 
a trade adjustment program to provide effective assistance 
to workers, firms and communities adversely affected by 
import competition. Such assistance should be available not 
only when such injury has already occurred, but also when it 
can reasonably be anticipated during the ensuing years. 


8. The U.S. should vigorously pursue in every way possible 
the promotion of improved labor standards in international 
trade. Improved wage and living standards should accompany 
productivity advances and expanded markets of exporting 
industries. This is necessary not only to protect American 
workers against substandard competition from low-wage 
countries, but also to assure workers in other countries a fair 
share of the increased returns resulting from expanded trade. 
The new legislation should specifically include improvement of 
international labor standards as an important objective of 
U.S. trade policy. The U.S. should also seek to obtain annual 
reports by member countries of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) on labor standards existing in 
exporting countries. 
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Buying American Made Products 


RESOLUTION NO. 4—By Delegate Neil C. Sherburne, 
Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The trade union movement, since its inception 
has gained many improvements in wages, hours, and working 
conditions for its members; and 


WHEREAS, Pensions and health and welfare programs 
have been established, which are a godsend to the American way 
of life, and a definite deterrent to the spread of communism in 
this country; and 


WHEREAS, There have been many roadblocks in the path 
of our movement to these better things in life—in fact, some 
unions in some industries are losing out on the gains that have 
been made because of a reduction in the working force, caused 
by the terrific increase in foreign imports, and laid off workers 
do not receive the benefits they have fought for and helped 
obtain; and 


WHEREAS, There is little difference between the importing 
of foreign goods made by cheap labor, or the importing of for- 
eign laborers who would work at reduced wages, etc.; and 


WHEREAS, To circumvent these gains made by labor, some 
employers have shifted their operations to foreign soil and are 
exporting their goods to America, goods made by cheap labor, 
and there is not much difference in that procedure than pro- 
ducing their products in this country by scab labor; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That we strive to have Congress pass legisla- 
tion on import rules that will protect our gains and save our 
jobs from runaway manufacturers who move overseas to take 
advantage of cheap labor, and that we urge the national AFL- 
CIO Convention to take like action. 


Increase Import Duty on Carved Stone 


RESOLUTION NO. 10—By Delegate Howard Henson, Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 


WHEREAS, The United States has ample quantities of na- 
tural stone in nearly every state, including marble, granite, 
limestone and sandstone in almost every quality and color; and 


WHEREAS, The stone industry is in a state of depression, 
and has been in such state chronically ever since World War II; 


and 
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WHEREAS, Practically no apprenticeship program is avail- 
able, so the supply of skilled workers will soon be depleted, 
if these conditions continue, thereby destroying one of the 
country’s most valuable assets in constructing art memorials, 
and in utilizing the world’s finest building material, natural 
stone; and 


WHEREAS, We at present still have in the United States 
an adequate supply of artisans to do sculpturing and art work; 
and 


WHEREAS, If the need for additional skilled artisans 
should arise, before they can be trained in this country, it is 
possible and practical to import such people, who would there- 
by become an asset to this country; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That labor support a bill, to be introduced in 
the Congress of the United States, increasing the import duty 
on building, monumental and ornamental stone which has been 
carved, fabricated or processed in any manner whatsoever, 
other than original quarrying and cutting to proper size for 
shipping ; except that this increased duty shall not apply to any 
legitimate sculptured or art work which is at least six years old. 


Prohibit Importation of Carved Stone 


RESOLUTION NO. 11—By Delegate Howard Henson, Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 


WHEREAS, The United States has ample quantities of na- 
tural stone in nearly every state, including marble, granite, 
limestone and sandstone in almost every quality and color; and 


WHEREAS, The stone industry is in a state of depression, 
and has been in such state chronically ever since World War 
II; and 


WHEREAS, Practically no apprenticeship program is 
available, so the supply of skilled workers will soon be de- 
pleted, if these conditions continue, thereby destroying one of 
the country’s most valuable assets in constructing art memo- 
rials, and in utilizing the world’s finest building material, na- 
tural stone; and 


WHEREAS, We at present still have in the United States 
"toa supply of artisans to do sculpturing and art work; 
an 


WHEREAS, If the need for additional skilled artisans 
should arise, before they can be trained in this country, it is 
possible and practical to import such people, who would there- 
by become an asset to this country; therefore be it 
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RESOLVED: That labor support a bill, to be introduced in 
the Congress of the United States, prohibiting the importation 
of building, monumental and ornamental stone which has been 
carved, fabricated or processed in any manner whatsoever, 
other than the original quarrying and cutting to proper size for 
shipping; except that this prohibition shall not apply to any 
legitimate sculptured or art work which is at least six years old. 


“Runaway” Production of 
American Motion Pictures 


RESOLUTION NO. 12—By Delegates Jackie Bright, Don- 
ald F. Conaway, Angus Duncan, Hyman R. Raine, H. O’Neill 
Shanks, Pat Somerset; Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America. 


WHEREAS, A tremendous increase in “runaway” produc- 
tion of American motion pictures in foreign countries is de- 
priving American artists and technicians of tens of thousands 
of jobs; and 


WHEREAS, congressional action is needed to halt the un- 
justified movement of American motion picture production 
from this country to other countries; and 


WHEREAS, The question as to whether to hold public hear- 
ings on this “runaway” picture probiem is being considered by 
a special congressional committee under the chairmanship of 
Representative John H. Dent, charged with investigating the 
impact of imports and exports on American employment; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations requests and urges the 
Dent Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor to hold public hearings into all phases of the problem of 
“runaway” production of American motion pictures in foreign 
countries, to the end that recommendations may be made to the 
Congress to remedy the present deplorable situation. 


Ban on American Movie-Making in 
Foreign Countries 


RESOLUTION NO. 72—By Delegate Howard I. Henson, 
Journeymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 


WHEREAS, An alarming trend has developed of the 
American moving picture industry making pictures in foreign 
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countries, and of American actors and actresses making pic- 
tures for foreign producers; and 


WHEREAS, This is done in large part to secure certain 
tax privileges, thus depriving the United States Treasury of 
badly-needed revenue, thus increasing the taxes of labor and 
others who work and produce in this country, and pay their 
fair share of taxes; and 


WHEREAS, This exodus to foreign soil is destroying the 
American moving picture industry, one of this nation’s largest, 
thereby depriving thousands of craftsmen, supporting players, 
clerical employees and others of their livelihood; and 


WHEREAS, The actions and public statements of many 
actors and actresses, while in foreign countries, bring discredit 
upon the United States, furnishing ready-made propaganda 
for the communists; and 


WHEREAS, There is every indication that this movement 
will continue to grow, rather than diminish; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: 


1. That labor reject by boycott and all other appropriate 
means all motion pictures produced and filmed outside the 
United States, and all actors and actresses performing in such 
pictures ; 


2. That labor expend all possible efforts to secure passage 
of a bill eliminating tax privileges for all United States citi- 
zens, other than those in the military or civilian service of the 
United States, working or residing overseas; also, for all non- 
citizens, so working or residing, whose income is derived in 
any part from businesses, investments, or any other source 
within the United States; and 


3. That labor work to secure passage of a bill prohibiting 
the importation into the United States of any motion picture 
produced or filmed by a United States producer, outside the 
United States, without special permission granted by the ap- 
propriate agency of the United States Government, on the sole 
ground of proven authenticity. 


International Fair Labor Standards 


RESOLUTION NO. 90—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Department. 


WHEREAS, On June 30, 1962, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act will expire. The debate over our international trade 
policy has already begun, some would have us go backward 
toward protectionism, others, forward with a flexible and 
progressive program; and 
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WHEREAS, There is no doubt where American labor 
should stand in this debate. Protectionist policies such as 
increasing tariffs or imposing import quotas have been the 
traditional response of conservatives to foreign competition. 
These policies, however, are undesirable since they force up 
prices for consumers and threaten the markets for goods 
which we export. Moreover, they are of no value in ending 
the unfair exploitation of fellow-workers in low wage coun- 
tries but rather increase rivalries and weaken the bonds of 
unity between ourselves and our allies: and 


WHEREAS, Time after time we have made it clear that 
increased foreign trade can provide important benefits to the 
American worker, as well as being vital to the health of the 
free world. In recent congressional testimony various AFL- 
CIO affiliates opposed some employers who would like to 
protect monopoly power and administered pricing arrange- 
ments by increased tariff barriers; and 


WHEREAS, The Honorable George W. Ball, Undersecre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, in a recent speech ad- 
vised that our “problem” in connection with the loss of jobs 
from foreign trade “. . . is to find a way of shifting American 
manpower as swiftly and painlessly as possible out of the 
industries which cannot stand up to foreign competition into 
those which have stood the test.” This is certainly important, 
but we must point out that such a solution requires answers 
as to what industry and what jobs. Successful trade adjust- 
ment is only possible in a fully employed, rapidly growing 
economy ; and 


WHEREAS, The second part of a forward looking trade 
policy requires that workers in this country, and in all others, 
should be the beneficiaries, not the victims, of international 
trade. 


We cannot support the view that considers human labor 
as just one more “factor of production” in world trade com- 
petition. It has long been the law for domestic employers in 
the U.S. to accept fair labor standards if they wish to “ex- 
port” from one state to another. When an American corpor- 
ation seeks access to the national market, it is obligated to 
meet the economic and social standards established in our 
federal minimum wage law. The same principle must be 
applied to international trade; and 


WHEREAS, Wages and working conditions in other na- 
tions cannot necessarily be expected to equal those of the 
American worker in one jump. Standards must, of course, be 
flexible and consistent with the economic development of each 
nation. The important thing is that wages and working con- 
ditions shall be fair in terms of economic development and 
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productivity, and that no nation shall be permitted to become 
an international sweatshop; and 


WHEREAS, In some cases there is no difference between 
the productive ability of foreign and domestic operations. 
This is especially true when United States manufacturers 
build plants in foreign countries and ship goods back to the 
U.S. This kind of competition, when it is based on substandard 
labor conditions in other countries, must be eliminated; and 


WHEREAS, The problem is best approached on a case 
by case basis, preferably through some international organi- 
zation such as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Already GATT has a permanent committee to investigate 
market disruption from exports. Further steps should be 
taken to give this committee tools to deal with the problem 
of unfair labor standards; and 


WHEREAS, Procedures should be instituted which would 
allow for the investigation of specific complaints and step- 
by-step reduction of unfair labor standards where they exist; 
also, each member of GATT should report annually on the 
steps it has taken to eliminate any unfair labor conditions in 
its exporting industries; and 


WHEREAS, This approach not only has the advantage 
of helping workers in high wage countries that may be hurt 
by unfair competition, but serves as a lever for the workers 
in other countries to aid in their struggle for decent wages 
and working conditions; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That, of the American Federation of Labor 
—Congress of Industrial Organizations call upon the Ad- 
ministration to make International Fair Labor Standards one 
of the principal goals of any new foreign trade program in 
1962. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the report. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
committee on Resolution No. 147 on International Trade. The 
motion is to adopt. Is there any discussion ? 


DELEGATE E. L. WHEATLEY, International Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters: Mr. Chairman and delegates, in ris- 
ing to report against this resolution, the International Potters 
which I represent are not isolationists. We are not anti to any 
foreign nation. We are anti to having the rights of Congress 
turned over to the State Department. 


In opposing this resolution, I am not even opposing the 
thoughts of the President of the United States which he ex- 
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pressed on this here on opening day, but in the State Depart- 
ment that represents him. And over the past 25 or 30 years, 
members of our organization have believed that the State De- 
partment comprises career diplomats who never worked a day 
in their life. 


We believe that Congress is passing their authority to the 
department to enter into treaties which are affecting our 
trades and our living conditions in this particular industry. 
There are many affiliates of the AFL-CIO who are in the same 
economic condition as the members of our industry. 


You can talk of giving money to help distressed people 
and train them to come into new industries, but you must 
keep in mind that this rapidly decreasing industry has made 
our tradesmen grow old in the declining industry. You all 
know the situation of a man today of at least 40 years of 
age being dumped in another industry and trying to get a 
job. The average age in our industry is older than 50 years 
of age, and we do not believe a training program will get 
back into the bushes where this clay is mined and the pottery 
and all the ceramics are produced. We do not think that pro- 
gram will get in there in time to do any good in the way 
of offering relief for our people. 


I sat in on a meeting of the Union Labels Committee the 
other day and I made this remark. I repeat it for the benefit 
of at least the old AFLer’s, and those who believe in the 
union label. I said I was surprised to learn that among the 
people who give 100% endorsement to the Union Label and 
Service Trades, a high percentage—and I put it at three 
quarters—of the affiliated movement here, speaking through 
our conventions, are free traders. And, for the life of me, I 
cannot figure out how a man can be a dedicated union label 
man and be a free trader. We are not opposed to reciprocal 
trade treaties, as I stated before, under the contro] of Con- 
gress. We are not advocates of a high protective wall or pro- 
tectionists. We do not want to be put in that category. But 
we are in the position, brothers and sisters, that, whatever 
you may want to call those in Washington who are seeking 
protection for their own investments and possibly for the 
workers in their industry, we are going to be in Washington 
on the other side and see to it that the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty is something more than just giving it all away. 

We believe in reciprocation; so please put us on record as 
opposing reciprocal trade treaties as it is put into this reso- 
lution. There is good and bad in it. 

Some time ago I wrote to the President of the AFL-CIO, 
when the last reciprocal trade treaty was up for adoption, that 
the AFL-CIO believes—and I will support that—that if the 
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quotas for the shipments coming in were from a nation that 
had an unexploited labor minimum of some kind, we might 
buy that. But you people remember how long it takes the 
American labor movement to even raise the minimum rate 
here, and that is too long of a program to assume that the 
Pottery Workers and the other thousands and millions of 
workers who are being deprived of their job opportunities 
are going to sit and wait on the relief lines while some labor 
organization in these other nations brings up a decent mini- 
mum. So I just rise, Mr. President, to go on record. 


I might state this. This subject can be a very controversial 
one, and other than stating our position, I do not think we have 
any hope to ever change the mind of three-fourths of the labor 
movement, who at this moment believe in free trade. However, 
knowing the Potters and their fight and the membership that 
they have lost, I am duty bound to get up and take this position. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? Brother 
Baldanzi at mike number two. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, United Textile Workers: Mr. 
President, I rise to make a few observations on the resolution 
having to do with international trade. 


I do not want to discuss the resolution primarily from the 
Textile point of view, because I really believe that the problem 
of international trade is much larger than the Textile Workers. 
We are not for isolation. We believe in reciprocal trade. But 
our definition of reciprocity is that we will supply nations with 
products that they do not have, and we will buy from them 
products which we need that we do not have. We do not inter- 
pret reciprocal trade to be a concept under which we will permit 
low wage areas or no-wage areas to destroy the economy of 
entire industries in this country, merely for the purpose of 
having friends. We do not know where they are going to be 
when the chips are down. I think it is difficult to divorce this 
problem from foreign trade or from foreign policy or from the 
state of the world in which we live. 


We know that the world today is different than it was at 
the time the reciprocal trade agreements were enacted. We find 
today that there are many countries that are emerging from a 
feudal or agrarian economy into an idustrialized economy. 


We recognize that we have a tremendous responsibility as 
the leader of the free world is seeking to stop the encroach- 
ments of communism. 


We recognize that we must share our wealth with those 
unfortunate or less fortunate countries that are newly emerging, 
and use part of our wealth to try to influence them to establish 
the kind of political and economic system that we believe in 
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where freedom will be practiced, where the dignity of the human 
being is respected, as against the monolithic state as practiced 
by those who follow the Soviet Union. 


But I think that we must be realistic in this fight, because it 
has been proven through two world wars that freedom will exist 
on this earth if there are countries that are strong enough to 
see that it stays on this earth. And the reason that we were 
able with our allies to win two successful wars against those 
forces of darkness was because we had the kind of economy 
that was powerful enough to provide the tools to fight these 
wars. 


What worries us in this fight is that there are a lot of people 
that want to do good in the world, and we agree with doing good. 
They want to share our wealth with people in the world. We 
want to share it, teo, but it becomes very difficult to say to a 
textile worker or a worker in the electrical industry or the rub- 
ber workers or the toy and novelty workers or the clothing 
workers that we must not only give our wealth to build indus- 
try in these countries, we must not only give them raw mate- 
rials, but we must also permit them to ship their goods back 
here when they are being paid 12 cents an hour, and destroy 
our jobs for $2 and $3 an hour. This doesn’t make a lot of sense 
to us, not by any stretch of the imagination. 


So let us look at it from the extreme, let us pick it up from 
where the President of the United States started off, where he 
says that we must share our abundance, and that if we are 
to win allies in this world, we cannot have millions of people 
in want and when we have a degree of poverty. 


Let us assume then that because we must provide these 
countries with dollars so that they can purchase from us our 
products of various descriptions, and which has been occurring 
here, I suppose in this kind of program it is somewhat in- 
evitable, because what is happening is that the consumer goods 
industries in this country are taking the brunt of this fight. 
We are the ones who are losing thousands of jobs because it 
is easier to produce consumer goods in these various countries 
than it is to produce hard goods like steel or other basic metals 
or fabricated goods. So that they are sending us consumer 
goods to earn dollars to buy hard goods from our own country. 


Maybe this program has to go on, but I believe we should 
not adopt a program without safeguards. And with due re- 
spect to President Kennedy, who I firmly believe has a feeling 
and a grasp of the problems of the world, I do nst believe in 
the principle that we should give to any President the right 
as an individual to wipe out any kind of tariff ox controls as 
an individual administrative act, because who may be Presi- 
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quotas for the shipments coming in were from a nation that 
had an unexploited labor minimum of some kind, we might 
buy that. But you people remember how long it takes the 
American labor movement to even raise the minimum rate 
here, and that is too long of a program to assume that the 
Pottery Workers and the other thousands and millions of 
workers who are being deprived of their job opportunities 
are going to sit and wait on the relief lines while some labor 
organization in these other nations brings up a decent mini- 
mum. So I just rise, Mr. President, to go on record. 


I might state this. This subject can be a very controversial 
one, and other than stating our position, I do not think we have 
any hope to ever change the mind of three-fourths of the labor 
movement, who at this moment believe in free trade. However, 
knowing the Potters and their fight and the membership that 
they have lost, I am duty bound to get up and take this position. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? Brother 
Baldanzi at mike number two. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, United Textile Workers: Mr. 
President, I rise to make a few observations on the resolution 
having to do with international trade. 


I do not want to discuss the resolution primarily from the 
Textile point of view, because I really believe that the problem 
of international trade is much larger than the Textile Workers. 
We are not for isolation. We believe in reciprocal trade. But 
our definition of reciprocity is that we will supply nations with 
products that they do not have, and we will buy from them 
products which we need that we do not have. We do not inter- 
pret reciprocal trade to be a concept under which we will permit 
low wage areas or no-wage areas to destroy the economy of 
entire industries in this country, merely for the purpose of 
having friends. We do not know where they are going to be 
when the chips are down. I think it is difficult to divorce this 
problem from foreign trade or from foreign policy or from the 
state of the world in which we live. 


We know that the world today is different than it was at 
the time the reciprocal trade agreements were enacted. We find 
today that there are many countries that are emerging from a 
feudal or agrarian economy into an idustrialized economy. 


We recognize that we have a tremendous responsibility as 
the leader of the free world is seeking to stop the encroach- 
ments of communism. 

We recognize that we must share our wealth with those 
unfortunate or less fortunate countries that are newly emerging, 
and use part of our wealth to try to influence them to establish 
the kind of political and economic system that we believe in 
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where freedom will be practiced, where the dignity of the human 
being is respected, as against the monolithic state as practiced 
by those who follow the Soviet Union. 


But I think that we must be realistic in this fight, because it 
has been proven through two world wars that freedom will exist 
on this earth if there are countries that are strong enough to 
see that it stays on this earth. And the reason that we were 
able with our allies to win two successful wars against those 
forces of darkness was because we had the kind of economy 
that was powerful enough to provide the tools to fight these 
wars. 


What worries us in this fight is that there are a lot of people 
that want to do good in the world, and we agree with doing good. 
They want to share our wealth with people in the world. We 
want to share it, too, but it becomes very difficult to say to a 
textile worker or a worker in the electrical] industry or the rub- 
ber workers or the toy and novelty workers or the clothing 
workers that we must not only give our wealth to build indus- 
try in these countries, we must not only give them raw mate- 
rials, but we must also permit them to ship their goods back 
here when they are being paid 12 cents an hour, and destroy 
our jobs for $2 and $3 an hour. This doesn’t make a lot of sense 
to us, not by any stretch of the imagination. 


So let us look at it from the extreme, let us pick it up from 
where the President of the United States started off, where he 
says that we must share our abundance, and that if we are 
to win allies in this world, we cannot have millions of people 
in want and when we have a degree of poverty. 


Let us assume then that because we must provide these 
countries with dollars so that they can purchase from us our 
products of various descriptions, and which has been occurring 
here, I suppose in this kind of program it is somewhat in- 
evitable, because what is happening is that the consumer goods 
industries in this country are taking the brunt of this fight. 
We are the ones who are losing thousands of jobs because it 
is easier to produce consumer goods in these various countries 
than it is to produce hard goods like steel or other basic metals 
or fabricated goods. So that they are sending us consumer 
goods to earn dollars to buy hard goods from our own country. 


Maybe this program has to go on, but I believe we should 
not adopt a program without safeguards. And with due re- 
spect to President Kennedy, who I firmly believe has a feeling 
and a grasp of the problems of the world, I do not believe in 
the principle that we should give to any President the right 
as an individual to wipe out any kind of tariff or controls as 
an individual administrative act, because who may be Presi- 
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dent today may be one type of personality. Who may be 
President tomorrow or five years from now may be a com- 
pletely different personality. It is against the nature of Amer- 
ica to have a personalized administration. Right now we have 
a Tariff Commission and we have a Congress of the United 
States, and I believe that there ought to be safeguards, and 
we ought not retain the tariff point where the imports coming 
into this country destroy an industry. We ought to at least 
have the right to go to a commission and present our case. 
If it is proven that there is danger, they can reverse this 
trend. But if we put this in the hands of those who are ad- 
ministering the affairs of foreign policy in the State Depart- 
ment, there is no end point, and they could literally destroy 
the whole textile industry without anybody having any re- 
course. I don’t believe that this is sound from the point of view 
of the trade union movement adopting this kind of program. 


It may be all right for political leaders to have this power. 
They may want to have the right to negotiate with some of 
these countries in order to win them on our side. The irony of 
this thing is that we are even negotiating in our fight against 
communism, we are sacrificing Americans’ jobs to preserve 
our democracy by giving jobs to Yugoslavia; and this is a 
democratic citadel, I assume. 


So I think, Mr. Chairman, speaking from the point of view 
of the trade union movement that has a recognition of the 
responsibilities of labor to work in complete solidarity with our 
brothers all over the world, we should without hesitation share 
our bread, yes, but I think it is short sighted for us to destroy 
strong segments of our economy on the altar of a foreign policy 
when we do not know whether it is sound or unsound at this 
particular stage. 


I would like to urge this convention to consider this prob- 
lem. It may be that the Textile Workers and the Shoemakers 
and the Amalgamated, and the ILG and Rubber and Toys are 
on the floor today. But when there are corporate interests, as 
was stated from the platform by President Kennedy, investing 
billions of dollars in the Common Market of Europe, that are 
establishing plants that are more modern than ours today, un- 
less we get some safeguard against wholesale importation into 
this country, there is no guarantee that five years from now 
these same automated factories that are being built by Ameri- 
can capital in many parts of the world that are utilizing slave 
labor, that they will not curtail operations in this country and 
dump all of the cheap goods right back here in the United 
States. Many of these people who are now working in heavy 
industry that are making wages of $2.00 and $3.00 an hour 
don’t feel that you are immune against this problem, because, 
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capital is a heartless beast. It doesn’t concern itself with the 
feelings of humanity. It finds the level that is measured only 
by the dollar bill. And even though they may not be importing 
their products today, there is no assurance that they will not 
do it tomorrow. 


As a matter of fact, President Kennedy stated from that 
platform that they were making a mistake in investing these 
millions in Central Europe; he would prefer that they invest it 
in Africa, in Asia, where these newly emerging nations would 
at least get some benefit out of it. But private capital didn’t 
ask him where they should locate. They located in those areas 
where the possibility of profit is much greater. At this point, 
we haven’t been able to get a bill through the Congress to tax 
the profits of these corporations. They keep it all, and they 
never pay taxes until they bring it to this country. And they 
don’t bring it here, they keep expanding in Europe. 


So I want to say to you this is not a simple problem that 
can be answered on the basis, “Are you for helping your broth- 
ers in Europe, Asia and Africa?” The answer to that question 
is “yes.” But when you ask us, are we prepared not to help 
our brothers but to make some dynasty in Japan more rich, to 
help swell the profits of someone in Asia, to help in Hong 
Kong, which is not even a country in my book, this is an island 
of adventurers that have been selling munitions to China that 
use Chinese workers that walk across into the borders of 
Hong Kong then to Communist China, and their whole pro- 
duction is consigned to the United States. These are not coun- 
tries, These are speculators. 


Some of you ask us, are we in favor of sacrificing Amer- 
ican jobs to help these selfish people. The answer is “no.” 
And we would like for this convention to write safeguards 
that will give us an opportunity to petition our Congress and 
our Senate that when the imports reach the level where it is 
dangerous to thousands of jobs of people that belong to this 
union, that we would have a right to go there and present 
our testimony and receive consideration. 


Thank you very much. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 


DELEGATE ENOCH RUST, United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America: I arise in objection to many parts 
of this resolution. It reminds me considerably of the old Taft- 
Hartley Act. It has a little sugar but it has a lot of clinchers. 
And I think it is just as evasive of the true nature of the 
intent as the $5 billion trade advantage that we are supposed 
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to have. The way to sell the foreign trade program on a basis 
of free trade is to try to convince the American public that we 
have a $5 billion trade advantage. 


I had about a three-hour discussion with one of the econ- 
omists from the White House. And after about three hours, 
he admitted that possibly $5 billion worth of our exports were 
imported into this country, put together and then exported. 
The only American labor that was involved was putting them 
together. What does it mean? It means that one local in 
Chicago lost approximately 20,000 members because the com- 
ponent parts of their product was imported instead of being 
made in their factory where they had been previously made. 


I was told by the president of this union to go to Wash- 
ington and investigate the trade program, to see what was 
wrong, if there was anything wrong. I told him that I was 
a free trader and that to send me on a mission that would be 
counter to free trade, would be sending the wrong man. He 
said, “Go anyway and see what kind of a report you make. 
If it’s O.K., it’s O.K.” 


Well, I went to Washington and I didn’t have to stay long 
until I found that we did not have a trade program based on 
the law as written, the reciprocal trade program of 1934 and 
amended several times thereafter. I found out that we were 
losing on the trade picture; that we were not in a reciprocal 
trade program and that a large part of our trade program 
is based upon fear. And I mean fear that runs clear through 
the President’s Cabinet. That’s saying quite a bit. 


I came back with a report and then fought vigorously to 
get the case of the Glass Workers before the escape clause 
hearing and before the machinery set up by the government 
and by the laws under the Tariff Trades Agreement legisla- 
tion. We took our case before the peril point and it was found 
we had reached the peril point. An escape clause investiga- 
tion was held. The unanimous decision by the Tariff Com- 
mission was that serious damage had been done to the glass 
industry. Their recommendation was relief to that industry 
as outlined in the Trade Agreements legislation. That was 
last year. And the President was to give his final decision 
as to whether he would o.k. the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission. What did he do? He referred the case back to the 
Tariff Commission for reconsideration. He did not alter the 
recommendation or turn them down. He referred it back. It 
went back, and to this day there has never been a decision 
made in the case of glass. 


Why are we excited? There was enough window glass im- 
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ported in 1959 and 1960 to furnish over four million six-room 
dwellings. Do you know how many were built? A little over 
two million in that period of time. In that period of time over 
a million automobiles were imported into this country carry- 
ing 30 million square feet of glass and carrying five million 
rubber tires replacing thousand of rubber workers, thousands 
of glass workers, thousands of textile workers and thousands 
of automobile workers. 


I am not against nor neither is my organization against a 
trade program that is based on what has been mentioned here 
many times from the Chair, and that is common sense. I be- 
lieve that if we devise a program for foreign trade based on 
common sense and justice, that we can live with it, the other 
countries can live with it, and everybody will be happy. 


Mr. Baldanzi mentioned just a moment ago that it was 
highly possible these people were our friends while they are 
being aided by this country. To prove that point is this. The 
very people in Japan that we are dealing with went into Red 
China in January of this year and stayed until March of this 
year in the biggest business homes in Red China. Why were 
they there? What was the result of these business leaders of 
Japan going into Red China and staying from January until 
March? The result was the biggest part of the United States 
Cabinet went to Japan to talk trade, to talk business. Why did 
they do it? I say that there is a fear complex underriding our 
trade program, and until we devise a program based on cour- 
age, Americanism and if you want to say “worldism,” o.k., 
because we believe that we should all live together, I think that 
these things would not happen there. 


I recommend to this group that we delay action on this reso- 
lution until there is appointed a committee consisting of glass- 
workers, flint glass workers, rubber workers, textile workers 
and many other unions that are being sorely affected by cheap 
imports; that we go over this resolution and recommend or 
devise other means that will give more safeguards to the 
American worker, which would insure a healthy market in this 
country which would enable us for many years to come to trade 
with our friends overseas. 


Now one more point. We were told by Khrushchev that he 
was going to bury us economically. What did we do to help him 
do it? We gave him a spade to dig the hole with and to throw 
the dirt in our face. One of these shipments of glass that I am 
talking about consisted of 500 tons shipped from the Soviet 
Union into the Port of Providence, Rhode Island, in March of 
1960 at a cost of $18,000 with a duty of $23,000, making a total 
cost of $41,000. How much would it cost this country to pro- 
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duce 500 tons of glass? Almost $100,000 to take it and put it 
in the warehouse. 


Then we are proposing a trade program, based upon 
security and keeping our friends in the other parts of the free 
world. Then we turn around and export approximately 500 
of the best jobs in America behind the Iron Curtain to Russia. 
That is not counting the many, many thousands of tons of glass 
that come from Czechoslovakia and many other countries, the 
names of which I had never heard until I began to read the 
tariff reports. 


Well, let me tell you what a little bit of resistance will do. 
Perhaps some will say, ‘““What good does it do for a member 
of the Glass Workers Union to get up and talk to this great 
assembly ?” 


I did not know that it would do any good to get up and 
talk to the government of the United States, but this is what 
it did. When we began to expose the fact that many of these 
products were coming from behind the Iron Curtain, since 
the first of the year I have not seen a shipment from Russia; 
I have not seen any from Czechoslovakia—I am talking in 
terms of glass—and probably one or two from Yugoslavia, 
You may soon hear a lot about trade with Albania. I think 
that was a feint. They felt that Russia couldn’t do what we 
could do. So we will soon get a request for aid, and I guess we 
will give it to them. We will arm them, supply our newest 
planes, our jets,—the best we have,—and when the shooting 
starts, they will be over on Khrushchev’s side, and we will 
have to take the consequences. 


I suggest that we defer action on this resolution until a 
committee from the unions affected goes over it and makes 
some further recommendations, and I think it can be done. I 
think it would be a resolution that we could live with, and live 
with honorably. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Mike number two. 


DELEGATE GEORGE BURDON, United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America: Mr. President, I 
would like to speak in favor of the resolution, although I feel 
that in its implementation it will take a lot of mature judgment 
and consideration in order to make it effective, so that our 
people can be protected. In the rubber industry we are experi- 
encing a serious challenge from the growing imports of rubber 
footwear. All types of footwear, from hip boots to children’s 
shoes and children’s sneakers, are flowing into our country at a 
terrific pace. Imports totaled 50 million pair in 1959 and 
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doubled to 100 million pair in 1960. That is the kind of prob- 
lem we are faced with in the rubber industry. 


I would be derelict in my duty if I did not join with the 
voices that have been heard on this floor today asking for con- 
sideration as far as international trade is concerned. I would 
be derelict in my duty to the people whom I represent in the 
footwear industry if I did not also protest that type of import 
in all foreign trade. As an aside, of course, you can help us. 
You can help everyone here who has appealed today that you 
meet this challenge by checking on the source of the rubber 
footwear and other products that you buy for yourselves and 
your families. 


I heard a resolution read on the floor that would urge Amer- 
icans to buy union-made goods and to look for the union label. 
As I listened, there was quite a rabble on the floor while the 
committee chairman stood on the platform and appealed to 
our people to buy union-made goods. I think it is part of our 
responsibility to think in these terms. I think we can lick some 
of these problems about importations if we will just take a 
look at the goods that we buy as they go across the counters. 
It is clear that there are big differences in the wage levels of 
the United States and foreign countries. They hurt us in job 
losses. They also hurt us as far as negotiations across the bar- 
gaining table are concerned, because as these importations 
come in we get the challenge from management that they are 
competing. We have an average of $2.50 an hour versus an 
average in some other countries of 23 cents an hour. We can- 
not compete with that kind of importation. 


We have been asked by manufacturers to join them in 
seeking relief from such importations. We have been asked 
by our local unions to take the lead in fighting import com- 
petition. Our reply has been that we will cooperate to secure 
reasonable safeguards for our membership. 


We have been asked to join in support of the Committee 
on Import and Export Policy. To this we have answered 
“No.” That committee seeks such strict import protection 
that it would put our country into a straitjacket as it relates 
to world trade. This kind of problem faces us, and yet we 
believe in imports and foreign trade for economic reasons 
and as a part of American foreign policy. We favor the reso- 
lution because it supports world trade. We favor the resolu- 
tion because it makes a clear statement that new legislation 
is required to protect American workers who are hurt by 
world trade. 


An adjustment to future needs is an absolute necessity. 
We want to see proper legislation enacted into law. As we 
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travel across foreign countries, we know people look to us for 
leadership. They look to us for friendship. I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the resolution, I think offers a terrific pos- 
sibility. But I think we have to join together and think about 
it very seriously and thoroughly, so that our people on this 
continent, whether it be in the United States or in Canada, 
where they also have lost much as far as footwear is con- 
cerned, will know that we have considered the problem very 
seriously and have not just acted without such consideration. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Mike number five. 


DELEGATE GEORGE FECTEAU, United Shoe Workers 
of America: Mr. President, I am the international president 
of the United Shoe Workers of America. I believe that one 
of the previous speakers made a very good suggestion. He 
said that perhaps it might not have been time wasted if our 
Federation had called together representatives of the organi- 
zations which have been hurt, and which stand to become 
completely extinct because of their import problems. If we 
had been called together, we would have had an opportunity 
to study the problem, and perhaps we could have come up 
with a resolution that would have met all of our requirements. 
I think it is not too late yet, and I think that the matter is 
sufficiently important that something like that be done. 


We have heard a good deal about textiles, wearing ap- 
parel, and so on and so forth. I happen to come from the 
shoe industry, and, believe me, when President Kennedy talked 
about a balance of trade, he was not talking about the shoe 
industry. 


In 1949 we imported 3,000,000 pairs of shoes into this 
country; we exported 6,000,000 pair. 


Last year, 1960, we imported 30,000,000 pair of shoes and 
our exports had dropped to 3,000,000 pairs to all foreign coun- 
tries, so that the balance that we have been speaking about 
certainly is not in favor of the shoe industry. 


Many of our companies in the shoe industry—the large 
companies, those who can afford to move—have moved to 
Japan. They have moved to Italy. They have moved to 
other foreign countries. Many of them have closed shoe 
factories here in the United States, and our members, who 
were paying per capita tax to this Federation up to the time 
that they lost their jobs are today seeking new jobs, and 
they have not been able to find them. These companies are 
moving for profit reasons. 


The companies brought over the know-how and the ma- 
chinery to these foreign countries. In Japan, workers are paid 
at the rate of 12 and 13 cents an hour; in Italy and other coun- 
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tries they are paid 35 to 40 cents an hour, and they are ship- 
ping shoes back to the United States. We have now become the 
best customers that those individuals have. 


In addition, while many of our factories are closed, the com- 
panies have become importers and are now importing shoes 
from the foreign countries and supplying customers in the 
United States with shoes made in such foreign countries. In the 
meantime, the number of shoes manufactured here is shrinking 
constantly, and we have estimated that unless some protection 
—more than we have had in recent years—comes about to pro- 
tect the shoe industry in the United States, the shoe industry 
here will become extinct as the dodo bird within eight years. 
There will be none left. 


We cannot subscribe to a lot of the contentions that some 
of the advocates of free trade have made. Believe me, we are not 
against free trade. 


Suppose the shoe industry has to go by the wayside with 
the textile industry, ceramics and others. It is suggested that 
the people employed in those industries can go to other indus- 
tries. As one who has been in the field and has seen factory 
after factory close down, and has seen the efforts of our union 
and these workers to place themselves in industry, I know that 
such talk is a lot of damned foolishness. It is not practical or 
just. We know how difficult it is for a young person today to 
break into another industry. In an industry such as ours, in 
which the average age is 50 years, anyone who is fortunate 
enough to get another job finds himself as the night watchman, 
or, in the case of women, they sit at home and suffer, because 
they are not able to find other jobs. 


It is proposed that such workers will be given an extra few 
weeks of unemployment compensation. That is not a great deal 
to look forward to for a craftsman who has followed an industry 
all his life. When it is proposed to give such an industry away 
to foreign countries, we would give the workers a few extra 
weeks of unemployment compensation to look forward to. Can 
we raise our families with a few extra weeks of unemployment 
compensation? Can we send our children to school with a few 
extra weeks of unemployment compensation, or maintain our 
homes on these few weeks of extra compensation? 


I rise and ask you this. Perhaps in the overall picture many 
of our crafts and unions are not as affected by the competition 
of imports as we are in the shoe industry, and as many other 
similar industries are affected. We have sat here for weeks and 
have supported the programs of the AFL-CIO down the line. 
This is the first time that I have seen something that hits my 
particular industry in the bread basket. This is an area where 
something could be done, not to improve our jurisdictional au- 
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thority or to improve our wages, but to protect the very jobs 
held by our workers, which would otherwise be wiped out in the 
next seven or eight years. 


Therefore, I do not think it is too much to ask our country 
—and certainly it is not too much to ask our Federation—to 
allow time, in order to go into this, to the organizations that 
are directly affected and try to come up with a solution that 
will meet the needs of all, including organizations such as ours, 
the members of which have paid per capita dues to the AFL- 
CIO, and have supported the AFL-CIO. The least we can 
expect from you, and hope that we will attain at this time, is 
some sort of program as we are talking about now, under which 
jobs and the interests of our organization will be protected. I 
believe with a little extra effort and a little more concentration 
we can accomplish this, as well as put forward our aims for free 
trade throughout the world. Thank you very much. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile Workers Union 
of America: Mr. Chairman, it is not my desire to prolong this 
discussion on the floor of the convention, but I feel as president 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, we would like to make 
our position clear. 


Since 1934 we have been for reciprocal trade. But we feel as 
an industry and as representatives of the workers in that indus- 
try that we should not be offered up as a sacrifice on the altar 
of international trade. 


Less than ten years ago there were one million and a quarter 
workers employed in the textile industry. Right now there are 
about 850,000, a loss of over 300,000 jobs in a short period of 
ten years. 


It is interesting, if a resolution such as the one being pro- 
posed here today had been proposed at a convention of the CIO, 
or of the merged organization since the merger in 1955, we as a 
union would have considered it a victory. We have found our- 
selves standing alone in this effort to protect workers in Amer- 
ican industry from having their jobs exported overseas. 


We find that because of a changed world situation other 
organizations or the representatives of other unions are now 
faced with the same problem that we as textile workers strug- 
gled with for the last decade. 


You know, it is all well to be for international trade, but we 
represent workers, people that are in there living in an 
industry, and they are told that in the interests of inter- 
national trade we must accept the imports from other nations, 
and “to protect you we will retrain you and prepare you to 
go into some other industry.” Well, I think this is fine, it is 
as it should be. But when you get an individual that has spent 
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20 or 30 years learning a skill, learning talents, only to find 
his job shipped to some other nation and he is to be trained 
to go into maybe the electronics industry where they are barely 
paying a minimum wage, it is pretty hard to convince him that 
this is a sacrifice he must make in the interest of world peace. 


We think the question of international trade and world 
peace is the problem of all workers, and not just the problem 
of some workers in some industries. That is why we have 
been, down through the years, in spite of the fact that “pro- 
tectionism” seemed to be a dirty word, that we have been re- 
peatedly appearing before congressional committees and ad- 
ministrative committees in Washington to try to have them 
do something about saving the jobs of the workers in our in- 
dustry. 


Just look at what is happening. In an effort to sell raw 
cotton, if you please, on the world market to get rid of some 
of the excess cotton in this country, it is being sold to foreign 
markets at 8/2¢ a pound less than the employers have to pay 
in this country. Then it is fabricated into goods and shipped 
back in competition with the fabrication that we make in mills 
in this country. 


We believe that this is unfair, and this why we have been 
making representations to the administration. 


We were happy May 2nd when President Kennedy an- 
nounced the Seven Point Program, a program that will help 
to relieve some of the problems of the textile industry. And 
we think that steps are being taken in that direction. But we 
now become concerned, because the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act will expire in June of next year, that the discussions 
of more liberal legislation is needed to save the world, that 
we may lose some of the ground that has been gained insofar 
as our particular industry is concerned, 


I want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that we are on very 
dangerous ground. I know that in 1962 when we have to elect 
a full Congress, if the representatives of our union go to a 
congressman in that congressional district and find that he is 
going to vote for a liberal trade program that will export their 
jobs to Europe, that he cannot count on their votes to send him 
back to Washington. 


This is not only the problem of the Textile Workers, it is 
the problem of all America, and it is the problem of the ad- 
ministration. Some solution must be found for this interna- 
tional trade problem that would help the world peace situation, 
and at the same time help to protect and assure full employ- 
ment at decent wages for the workers in these United States. 
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We support this resolution. We think that the labor move- 
ment is going farther in our direction than it has in the past 
15 years. We feel as a result of this resolution, if it is adopted, 
that we can call upon the various departments of the AFL-CIO 
to join with us in our presentations before Congress and before 
the administration so that they will listen to our problems and 
see that the Textile Workers are not sacrificed in an effort 
to take care of the world situation. Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further discussion? 


I would like to point out this is a very complicated and 
difficult subject. International trade is a definite factor in 
the cold war that is being waged today between our type of 
government and the dictatorial form of government. We can- 
not stand still in this field. We must extend our trade, and 
we must seek the benefits in the cause of peace that come from 
that expansion of trade, and at the same time we must do 
everything possible to relieve the hardships that are the in- 
evitable result of a trade liberalization policy. 


We are not writing legislation here. If you read this reso- 
lution carefully, you will see that we are setting forth stip- 
ulations that we feel should go in this legislation. I don’t think 
anyone advocates a policy of isolation in today’s world, but 
we want to trade, and we want to expand our trade at the 
same time to where we can help other people who are being 
hurt in their individual industry. 


We call for the retention of the escape clause provision in 
the new legislation, and then I would like to point to Section 4 
of the proposed resolution, that, “The new legislation should 
direct the President to take whatever action is necessary to 
mitigate problems of market disruption.” In other words, 
situations in which appreciable influx of imports which would 
result, or threaten to result, in significant displacement of 
domestic production and employment. 


This is the job of our Legislative Department. This is the 
job we have to work out with these particular industries who 
have these problems. We set forth a very significant program 
here for protection of our people who are going to be hurt, or 
who are being hurt, and at the same time, we take what I think 
is a very broad position in the national interest in favor of 
international trade. 


To all these organizations, I can say to you that when this 
legislation comes up and they get to writing it our Legis- 
lative Department, our Research Department, our economists 
and everybody concerned will cooperate with these organiza- 
tions and try to get in the legislative safeguards to protect 
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them to the maximum extent that is possible. But we cannot, 
as an American organization interested in our country’s place 
in the world today, and in view of this terrific problem that 
hangs over us, we cannot depart from the idea of a reciprocal 
trade pact with the other nations of the world. 


So I would urge that we vote for this resolution with the 
pledge that our people in Washington and everybody con- 
cerned will do everything they possibly can to see that the 
legislation contains the protections we need. 


Chairman Harrison of the committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: I just want to 
say a few words about the real intent of the resolution. The 
last speaker, Brother Pollock, correctly understands the reso- 
lution. 


This resolution goes further than any other trade policy 
resolution adopted by this Federation, in the direction of pro- 
tecting our industries against undue hardship because of recip- 
rocal trade agreements. And the speakers previous to Brother 
Pollock did not correctly reflect the intent of the resolution. 


If you will look at paragraph 6 you will find it says that, “In 
all phases of tariff and trade policy, the U. S. Government 
should seek to safeguard the absolute historic levels of produc- 
tion of significant domestic industries.” Now that means only 
one thing. Certainly imports shall not be permitted to the point 
where it causes serious injury to any of our historic industries. 
And textile is an historic industry in the United States of 
America. It is one of the early beginning industries of our 
country. We all know that world trade is essential to us in the 
world in which we live today. And in order to sell abroad we 
have got to buy. 


We have heard much about the volume of imports and the 
adverse effect upon our workers. But let me point out to you 
that we furnished two and a half million jobs out of the nine- 
teen billion plus that we export and we are exporting today 
almost five billion dollars more than we are importing. 


You can’t sell to your neighbor next door unless you give 
him the money to buy from you. There has to be an exchange 
of goods in order to have trade. It can’t be a one way street. 
But on the other hand let me say to our brothers from the in- 
dustries who are fearful that they are going to be hurt, that 
this policy is a decided improvement over the old reciprocal 
trade policy where you had to go and complain and you had no 
floor below which they could not go with importations that 
would injure your industry. 
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This resolution in paragraph 6 gives you a protection that 
you have never had before in the reciprocal trade program. I 
would suggest to those industries and representatives of the 
organizations who claim they would be adversely affected, to 
file a memorandum with our President so we can have the 
material available to see that those industries are fully pro- 
tected in the establishment of historic levels of importations in 
order to protect the industry at its level of historic production 
to meet our domestic markets. 


The resolution is a good one and it ought to be adopted. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? If 
not, those who favor the resolution signify by saying Aye; 
contrary, No. The resolution is carried and so ordered. 


Now at this time I would like to interrupt the report of the 
committee and bring to this rostrum a very distinguished 
guest. I would like the Escort Committee for Dr. King con- 
sisting of Vice Presidents Randolph, Minton and Rieve and 
Delegate Cornelius Maiden to conduct the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King to the rostrum. 


. . . Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr. was accompanied to the 
rostrum by the Escort Committe. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Ladies and Gentlemen of the con- 
vention, I am delighted to present our distinguished visitor to 
you this afternoon. He is the co-pastor of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. He is the President Emeritus of 
the Montgomery Improvement Association, the organization 
which guided and directed the bus protest in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He is President of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference and a professor in the Department of Philo- 
sophy of Morehouse College. He has traveled extensively. 
He has been honored all over the world. His book entitled 
“Strike Toward Freedom” published three years ago received 
the Ainsfield-Wolf Award as the best book on labor relations 
ever published in the United States. 


So it is with a great deal of pleasure I present to you a 
courageous fighter for human rights, a fine example of Amer- 
ican citizenry, Dr. Martin Luther King. 

DOCTOR MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
President, The Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


President Meany, distinguished platform associates, del- 
egates to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO, ladies and gentlemen: 
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I need not pause to say how very delighted I am to be 
with you today. It is a privilege indeed to have the opportunity 
of addressing such a significant gathering. I have looked for- 
ward to being with you with great anticipation. 


At one time I thought the forces of nature wouldn’t co- 
operate with me enough in order to be here, for I left Los 
Angeles early this morning. When I got to the airport, I dis- 
covered that the flight that I was to take out of Los Angeles 
had been canceled because of weather in Dallas and in Atlanta. 
But I was lucky enough to get a flight through Chicago and 
certainly that was a joyous moment when [ heard that I could 
go another way and get here. Of course the flight was rather 
bumpy all the way from Chicago to Miami and I was very 
happy when we landed, 


I don’t want to give you the impression that I don’t have 
faith in God in the air. It is just that I have more experience 
with him on the ground. 


But it is a delightful privilege to be here and I want to 
express my great pleasure to President Meany and the com- 
mittee for extending the invitation. 


Less than a century ago the laborer had no rights, little 
or no respect, and led a life which was socially submerged and 
barren. 


He was hired and fired by economic despots whose power 
over him decreed his life or death. The children of workers 
had no childhood and no future. They, too, worked for pennies 
an hour and by the time they reached their teens they were 
worn-out old men, devoid of spirit, devoid of hope and devoid 
of self-respect. Jack London described a child worker in these 
words: “He did not walk like a man. He did not look like a 
man. He was a travesty of the human. It was a twisted and 
stunted and nameless piece of life that shambled like a sickly 
ape, arms loose-hanging, stoop-shouldered, narrow-chested, 
grotesque and terrible.”” American industry organized misery 
into sweat shops and proclaimed the right of capital to act 
without restraints and without conscience. 


Victor Hugo, literary genius of that day, commented bit- 
terly that there was always more misery in the lower classes 
than there was humanity in the upper classes. The inspiring 
answer to this intolerable and dehumanizing existence was 
economic organization through trades unions. The worker 
became determined not to wait for charitable impulses to grow 
in his employer. He constructed the means by which a fairer 
sharing of the fruits of his toil had to be given to him or the 
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wheels of industry, which he alone turned, would halt and 
wealth for no one would be available. 


This revolution within industry was fought mercilessly by 
those who blindly believed their right to uncontrolled profits 
was a law of the universe, and that without the maintainance 
of the old order catastrophe faced the nation. 


History is a great teacher. Now, every one knows that 
the labor movement did not diminish the strength of the na- 
tion but enlarged it. By raising the living standards of mil- 
lions, labor miraculously created a market for industry and 
lifted the whole nation to undreamed of levels of production. 
Those who today attack labor forget these simple truths, but 
history remembers them. 


Labor’s next monumental struggle emerged in the thirties 
when it wrote into federal law the right freely to organize and 
bargain collectively. It was now apparently emancipated. The 
days when workers were jailed for organizing, and when in 
the English Parliament Lord Macauley had to debate against 
a bill decreeing the death penalty for anyone engaging in a 
strike, were grim but almost forgotten memories. Yet, the 
Wagner Act, like any other legislation, tended merely to de- 
clare rights but did not deliver them. Labor had to bring the 
law to life by exercising its rights in practice over stubborn, 
tenacious opposition. It was warned to go slow, to be mod- 
erate, not to stir up strife. But labor knew it was always the 
right time to do right, and it spread its organization over the 
nation and achieved equality organizationally with capital. 
The day of economic democracy was born. 


Negroes in the United States read this history of labor and 
find it mirrors their own experience. We are confronted by 
powerful forces telling us to rely on the good will and under- 
standing of those who profit by exploiting us. They deplore 
our discontent, they resent our will to organize, so that we may 
guarantee that humanity will prevail and equality will be ex- 
acted. They are shocked that action organizations, sit-ins, civil 
disobedience, and protests are becoming our every day tools, 
just as strikes, demonstrations and union organization became 
yours to insure that bargaining power genuinely existed on 
both sides of the table. We want to rely upon the goodwill of 
those who oppose us. Indeed, we have brought forward the 
method of non-violence to give an example of unilateral good- 
will in an effort to evoke it in those who have not yet felt it in 
their hearts. But we know that if we are not simultaneously 
organizing our strength we will have no means to move for- 
ward. If we do not advance, the crushing burden of centuries 
of neglect and economic deprivation will destroy our will, our 
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spirits and our hopes. In this way labor’s historic tradition of 
moving forward to create vital people as consumers and citi- 
zens has became our own tradition, and for the same reasons. 


This unity of purpose is not an historical coincidence. 
Negroes are almost entirely a working people. There are piti- 
fully few Negro millionaires and few Negro employers. Our 
needs are identical with labor’s needs, decent wages, fair work- 
ing conditions, livable housing, old age security, health and 
welfare measures, conditions in which families can grow, have 
education for their children and respect in the community. 
That is why Negroes support labor’s demands and fight laws 
which curb labor. That is why the labor-hater and labor-baiter 
is virtually always a twin headed creature spewing anti-Negro 
epithets from one mouth and anti-labor propaganda from the 
other mouth. 


The duality of interests of labor and Negroes makes any 
crisis which lacerates you, a crisis from which we bleed. As 
we stand on the threshold of the second half of the twentieth 
century, a crisis confronts us both. Those who in the second 
half of the nineteenth century could not tolerate organized 
labor have had a rebirth of power and seek to regain the 
despotism of that era while retaining the wealth and privi- 
leges of the twentieth century. Whether it be the ultra right 
wing in the form of Birch societies or the alliance which for- 
mer President Eisenhower denounced, the alliance between 
big military and big industry, or the coalition of southern 
Dixiecrats and northern reactionaries, whatever the form, 
these menaces now threaten everything decent and fair in 
Amrican life. Their target is labor, liberals, and the Negro 
people, not scattered “reds” or even Justice Warren, former 
Presidents Eisenhower and Truman and President Kennedy, 
who are in truth beyond the reach of their crude and vicious 
falsehoods. 


Labor today faces a grave crisis, perhaps the most calam- 
itous since it began its march from the shadows of want and 
insecurity. In the next ten to twenty years automation will 
grind jobs into dust as it grinds out unbelievable volumes of 
production. This period is made to order for those who would 
seek to drive labor into impotency by viciously attacking it 
at every point of weakness. Hard core unemployment is now 
an ugly and unavoidable fact of life. Like malignant cancer, 
it has grown year by year and continues its spread. But auto- 
mation can be used to generate an abundance of wealth for 
people or an abundance of poverty for millions as its human- 
like machines turn out human scrap along with machine 
scrap as a by-product of production. Our society, with its 
ability to perform miracles with machinery, has the capacity 
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to make some miracles for men—if it values men as highly 
as it values machines. 


To find a great design to solve a grave problem labor will 
have to intervene in the political life of the nation to chart 
a course which distributes the abundance to all instead of con- 
centrating it among a few. The strength to carry through 
such a program requires that labor know its friends and col- 
laborate as a friend. If all that I have said is sound, labor 
has no firmer friend than the 20 million Negroes whose lives 
will be deeply affected by the new patterns of production. 


To say that we are friends would be an empty platitude if 
we fail to behave as friends and honestly look to weaknesses 
in our relationship. Unfortunately there are weaknesses. 
Labor has not adequately used its great power, its vision and 
resources to advance Negro rights. Undeniably it has done 
more than other forces in American society to this end. Aid 
from real friends in labor has often come when the flames of 
struggle heighten. But Negroes are a solid component with- 
in the labor movement and a reliable bulwark for labor’s whole 
program, and should expect more from it exactly as a mem- 
ber of a family expects more from his relatives than he ex- 
pects from his neighbors. 


Labor, which made impatience for long-delayed justice for 
itself a vital motive force, cannot lack understanding of the 
Negro’s impatience. It cannot speak with the reactionaries 
calm indifference, of progress around some obscure corner 
not yet possible even to see. There is a maxim in the law- 
justice too long delayed, is justice denied. When a Negro 
leader who has a reputation of purity and honesty which has 
benefitted the whole labor movement criticizes it, his motives 
should not be reviled nor his earnestness rebuked. Instead, the 
possibility that he is revealing a weakness in the labor move- 
ment which it can ill afford, should receive thoughtful exami- 
nation. A man who has dedicated his long and faultless life 
to the labor movement cannot be raising questions harmful 
to it any more than a lifelong devoted parent can become the 
enemy of his child. The report of a committee may smother 
with legal constructions a list of complaints and dispose of it 
for the day. But if it buries a far larger truth it has dis- 
posed of nothing and made justice more elusive. Decrimina- 
tion does exist in the labor movement. It is true that organ- 
ized labor has taken significant steps to remove the yoke of 
discrimination from its own body. But in spite of this, some 
unions, governed by the racist ethos, have contributed to the 
degraded economic status of the Negro. Negroes have been 
barred from membership in certain unions, and denied ap- 
prenticeship training and vocational education. In every sec- 
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tion of the country one can find local unions existing as a 
serious and vicious obstacle when the Negro seeks jobs or 
upgrading in employment. Labor must honestly admit these 
shameful conditions, and design the battle plan which will 
defeat and eliminate them. In this way, labor would be un- 
earthing the big truth and utilizing its strength against the 
bleakness of injustice in the spirit of its finest traditions. 


How can labor rise to the heights of its potential states- 
manship and cement its bonds with Negroes to their mutual 
advantage? 


First: Labor should accept the logic of its special position 
with respect to Negroes and the struggle for equality. Although 
organized labor has taken actions to eliminate discrimination in 
its ranks, the standard for the general community, your conduct 
should and can set an example for others, as you have done in 
other crusades for social justice. You should root out vigorously 
every manifestation of discrimination so that some internation- 
als, central labor bodies or locals may not besmirch the positive 
accomplishments of labor. I am aware this is not easy nor 
popular—but the 8 hour day was not popular nor easy to 
achieve. Nor was outlawing anti-labor injunctions. But you 
accomplished all of these with a massive will and determination. 
Out of such struggle for democratic rights you won both eco- 
nomic gains and the respect of the country, and you will win 
both again if you make Negro rights a great crusade. 


Second: The political strength you are going to need to pre- 
vent automation from becoming a moloch, consuming jobs and 
contract gains, can be multiplied if you tap the vast reservoir 
of Negro political power. Negroes given the vote, will vote liberal 
and labor because they need the same liberal legislation labor 
needs. To give just an example of the importance of the Negro 
vote to labor, I might sight the arresting fact that the only state 
in the South which repealed the “right-to-work” law is Louisi- 
ana. This was achieved because the Negro vote in that state 
grew large enough to become a balance of power, and it went 
along with labor to wipe out anti-labor legislation. Thus, sup- 
port to assist us in securing the vote can make the difference 
between success and defeat for us both. You have organizing 
experience we need and you have an apparatus unparalleled in 
the nation. You recognized five years ago a moral opportunity 
and responsibility when several of your leaders, including Mr. 
Meany, Mr. Dubinsky, Mr. Reuther and Mr. MacDonald and 
others, projected a two-million dollar campaign to assist the 
struggling Negroes fighting bitterly in handicapped circum- 
stances in the South. A $10,000 contribution was voted by the 
ILGWU to begin the drive, but for reasons unknown to me, the 
drive was never begun. The cost to us in lack of resources dur- 
ing these turbulent, violent years, is hard to describe. We are 
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mindful that many unions thought of as immorally rich, in 
truth have problems in meeting the budget to properly service 
their members. So we do not ask that you tax your treasuries. 
Instead, we ask that you appeal to your members for one dollar 
apiece to make democracy real for millions of deprived Amer- 
ican citizens. For this you have the experience, the organiza- 
tion and most of all, the understanding. 


If you would do these two things now in this convention—- 
resolve to deal effectively with discrimination and provide finan- 
cial aid for our struggle in the South,—this convention will 
have a glorious moral deed to add to an illustrous history. 


The two most dynamic and cohesive liberal forces in the 
country are the labor movement and the Negro freedom move- 
ment. Together we can be architects of democracy in a South 
now rapidly industrializing. Together we can re-tool the political 
structure of the South, sending to Congress steadfast liberals 
who, joining with those from Northern industrial states, will 
extend the frontiers of democracy for the whole nation. To- 
gether we can bring about the day when there will be no sep- 
arate identification of Negroes and labor. There is no intrinsic 
difference as I have tried to demonstrate. Differences have been 
contrived by outsiders who seek to impose disunity by dividing 
brothers because the color of their skin has a different shade. I 
look forward confidently to the day when all who work for a 
living will be one with no thought to their separateness as Ne- 
groes, Jews, Italians or any other distinctions. 


This will be the day when we shall bring into full realization 
the American dream—a dream yet unfulfilled. A dream of 
equality of opportunity, of privilege and property widely dis- 
tributed; a dream of a land where men will not take necessities 
from the many to give luxuries to the few, a dream of a land 
where men will not argue that the color of a man’s skin de- 
termined the content of his character; a dream of a nation where 
all our gifts and resources are held not for ourselves alone but 
as instruments of service for the rest of humanity; the dream 
of a country where every man will respect the dignity and worth 
of human personality—that is the dream. 


And as we struggle to make racial and economic justice a 
reality, let us maintain faith in the future. We will confront 
difficulties and frustrating moments in the struggle to make 
justice a reality, but we must believe somehow that these prob- 


lems can be solved. 
There is a little song that we sing in the movement taking 
place in the South. It goes something like this. “We shall over- 


come. We shall overcome. Deep in my heart I do believe we shall 
overcome.” And somehow all over America we must believe 
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that we shall overcome and that these problems can be solved. 
They will be solved before the victory is won. 


Some of us will have to get scarred up, but we shall over- 
come. Before the victory of justice is a reality, some may even 
face physical death. But if a physical death is the price that 
some must pay to free their children and their brothers from 
a permanent life of psychological death, then nothing could be 
more moral. Before the victory is won some more will have to 
go to jail. We must be willing to go to jail and transform the 
jails from dungeons of shame to havens of freedom and human 
dignity. Yes, before the victory is won, some will be misunder- 
stood. Some will be dismissed as dangerous rabble rousers and 
agitators. Some will be called Reds and Communists merely be- 
cause they believe in economic justice and the brotherhood of 
man. But we shall overcome. 


I am convinced that we shall overcome because the arc of 
the universe is long but it bends towards justice. We shall over- 
come because Carlisle is right when he says, “No lie can live 
forever.” We shall overcome because William Cullen Bryant is 
right when he says, “Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 
We shall overcome because James Russell Lowell was right when 
he proclaimed; “Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne, yet that scaffold sways the future.” 


And so if we will go out with this faith and with this de- 
termination to solve these problems, we will bring into being 
that new day and that new America. When that day comes. 
the fears of insecurity and the doubts clouding our future will 
be transformed into radiant confidence, into glowing excitement 
to reach creative goals and into an abiding moral balance where 
the brotherhood of man will be undergirded by a secure and 
expanding prosperity for all. 

Yes, this will be the day when all of God’s children, black 
men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catho- 
lics will be able to join hands all over this nation and sing in the 
words of the old Negro spiritual: “Free At Last, Free At Last. 
Thank God Almighty We Are Free At Last.” 


Thank you. 
(Standing ovation.) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I am sure it would be superfluous 
for me to tell Dr. King we appreciate his address. I am sure 
everyone here is moved by his splendid outline of a philosophy 
for human rights and human decency. 


We appreciate beyond words his presence here and his 
most stirring address on a subject dear to our hearts. Thank 
you very much, Dr. King. 
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The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the committee, 
Brother McDonald, 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (resumed) 


. . . Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the Committee as follows: 


Resolution on Middle East 
Resolution No. 152 


Recent developments in the Middle East create a more 
favorable situation for promoting lasting peace and stepped- 
up economic and social progress in this vital region. 


Among some Arab peoples and their newly established 
governments, there has set in an increasing awakening to the 
menace of Communist subversion and Soviet imperialism. The 
Republic of Iraq has strengthened its capacity to maintain 
its territorial integrity and national] independence against 
grave threats from within and without. 


Developments in the Middle East in the period since the 
last convention have been marked by three significant devel- 
opments. First, the borders between Israel and the Arab 
States have been quiet. Secondly, there has been a marked 
insistence on the part of the states in the area on their inde- 
pendence and integrity, a tendency which has most recently 
reflected itself in the re-emergence of Syria as an independent 
country. Third, progress has been made in the terms of eco- 
nomic and social development; but this progress will not 
attain the pace and level it can and should, as long as there 
is no Arab-Israeli peace and the resulting crushing burden of 
heavy military expenditures—especially by Nasser—continues. 


In this improved situation, the continued lag in eliminating 
Arab-Israeli hostility is most distressing. The persistence of 
this hostility is destructive, first of all, of the most vital 
national and economic interests of every country in the Middle 
East. Furthermore, this persistence provides Soviet imperial- 
ism with an opportunity to resort to maneuvers which seri- 
ously undermine the prospects for world peace. 


In view of the foregoing, we appeal to the workers, peas- 
ants, and intellectuals of all the countries in the Middle East 
to bring all possible pressure on their governments to settle 
their differences through negotiations and secure peace and 
friendship among themselves on the basis of mutual recog- 
nition of their territorial integrity and national independence. 
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In particular we appeal to all the countries in the area to 
protect the existing quiescence, to liberate resources for 
peaceful, economic and social development and to move for- 
ward to lasting peace and stability by the negotiation of a 
disarmament agreement based on the principles of mutual 
trust, non-belligerence, inspection and control. 


The AFL-CIO pledges itself to the working people of the 
Middle East that we will do all in our power to have our 
government render them the most generous assistance in all 
undertakings to assure lasting peace and the advancement 
of economic development, freedom and human well-being for 
all the countries in this historic and important region. 


Suez Canal 


We reaffirm our support for the principle of freedom of 
navigation for all nations in the Suez Canal. We unreservedly 
uphold the stand of the International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration (Berne, 1960) that the detention and blacklisting of 
ships of other nations by the UAR Government threatens the 
livelihood of seafarers and other workers. We urge the U.S. 
Government to stand firmly and unequivocally by this prin- 
ciple and to exercise all its influence in the United Nations 
and among the maritime powers to ensure that all nations, 
including Israel, be accorded the right to freedom of passage 
through the Suez Canal. 


We particularly appeal to the working people of the U.A.R. 
to have their government assure al] nations freedom of pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal—in compliance with interna- 
tional law and the Six Principles by the U.N. for governing 
the management and operation of this international waterway. 


We insist that any attempt by Arab nations to create 
distinctions among American citizens because of their race 
or religion in the granting of personal or commercial access 
or any other rights otherwise available to United States citi- 
zens generally, is repugnant to our principles. 


Arab Refugees 


We are greatly concerned by the continuing humanitarian 
problem of the Arab refugees in the Middle East, and we 
shall continue to extend our support to measures taken to 
enable them to be reintegrated as productive citizens in the 
lands where there is room and opportunity for them to settle 
down among their own kith and kin. 


With the attainment by all the countries of the Middle 
East of their independence, the scene has been set for the 
re-emergence of the Middle East on the international stage 
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as an area of prosperity and human advancement. We have 
seen how the abandonment of traditional rivalries in Western 
Europe has led to a new area of notable progress and devel- 
opment, based on the cooperation of all the states concerned 
on a footing of equality and mutual respect. We urge upon 
the nations of the Middle East to learn from this example. 
It is high time that the responsible leaders of the nations of 
the Middle East give their paramount attention to improving 
the social and economic conditions and advancing the demo- 
cratic rights of their peoples—rather than to keeping alive 
and even aggravating the suspicions, tensions, and hostilities 
of yesterday. The urgent needs of all the peoples of the Middle 
East can be satisfied only by their all-out genuine cooperative 
effort. Such an effort would elicit the generous support and 
respect of free peoples everywhere. 


COMMITTE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 


.., The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Resolution on the Crisis in Berlin, Germany and 
Western Europe 


Resolution No. 153 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 117. 


Three years have passed since Khrushchev issued his 
ultimatum precipitating the current crisis over Berlin. In his 
unrelenting drive to force the Allies out of Berlin and under- 
mine the Federal German Republic, to cripple NATO and 
over-run all of free Europe, the Soviet dictator has employed 
the traditional Muscovite tactics. He has combined thermo- 
nuclear blackmail with blandishments in diplomacy. He has 
alternated threats to atom-bomb entire nations off the face 
of the earth with “sweet reasonableness” in postponing the 
signing of a treaty with his puppet Ulbricht. 


Refusal by the United States and its Allies to submit to 
his November 1958 ultimatum made Khrushchev shift to so- 
called salami tactics of cutting down, bit by bit, the American, 
British, and French rights and the security and freedom of 
the people in Berlin. In flagrant violation of the Four Power 
agreements on Berlin and in utter contempt of the U.N. 
Charter and Declaration of Human Rights, Khrushchev set 
up his wall of shame on August thirteenth. The Berliners were 
thus robbed of freedom of movement within their own city. 
East Berlin was turned into a military camp of the Russian- 
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imposed East German regime. Simultaneously, he sought to 
force negotiations on Berlin in an atmosphere of terror and 
intimidation by poisoning the atmosphere with more than 
50 multi-megaton thermo-nuclear bomb tests. 


Confronted with more determined and strengthened re- 
sistance to his drive against NATO at its centre (Germany), 
Khrushchev began to probe for weaker spots elsewhere. He 
moved against its northern flank—Denmark and Norway. 
This is the most sinister aspect of Moscow’s recent move for 
new “military arrangements” with Finland. Under the ridic- 
ulous pretext of seeking mutual defense against aggression 
by democratic Germany, the Russian dictator is trying to 
destroy, step by step, the independence and freedom of 
neutral Finland, terrorize Denmark and Norway into leaving 
NATO and cripple the capacity of all Scandinavian countries 
to defend themselves. 


The fact that Khrushchev has not insisted on immediate 
open “military arrangements” with Finland is no concession 
to the Finnish people. Actually, the U.S.S.R. has already taken 
ominous steps towards destroying the national independence 
of Finland. This is the only meaning of Khrushchev’s high- 
handed interference in the internal life of this neutral country. 
Kekkonen has already submitted to Russian pressure for 
driving out of public life the Social Democratic and other 
party leaders who oppose turning Finland into a Soviet satel- 
lite. In effect, the Kremlin has forced Finland to make a 
farce of its presidential election and imposed on it a president 
whose decisive qualification is his unquestionable readiness 
to submit to Soviet pressure. 


Khrushchev has again revealed himself as the most apt 
pupil of Stalin. He is employing against neutral and sovereign 
Finland the strategy to which Stalin resorted and which ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of the national independence 
and freedom of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. This cold- 
blooded move to end Finnish national freedom is a warning 
and threat to all neutral and non-aligned nations. It proves 
how completely fraudulent is the Soviet claim that neutral, 
friendly and disarmed nations have nothing to fear from the 
U.S.S.R. 


Moscow’s move against Finland while planning negotia- 
tions over Berlin demonstrates anew the various facets of the 
worldwide crisis brought on by Soviet imperialism. In this 
light, the recent Kennedy-Adenauer conversations are wel- 
come for their clarification of Allied policy and their further- 
ing of Allied unity. Greater clarity and unity, coupled with a 
strengthened NATO in which all members have equal rights, 
are indispensable requirements for negotiations with Moscow, 
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if these are to serve peace and freedom. Such a realistic 
attitude towards negotiations with the Kremlim is all the 
more urgent because, at the recently held 22nd Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, Khrushchev repeatedly made 
Germany the focal point of aggressive Soviet foreign policy 
aims. 


This Soviet Congress also revealed that the dictatorship 
of Khrushchev is not as strong as he would have us believe 
it is. His latest “de-Stalinization” campaign has exposed some 
of the cracks in the much-vaunted monolithic unity of the 
Communist system. Nor is Soviet economy in a healthy state, 
despite all the loud Kremlin boasts and some impressive 
achievements in certain areas. The unity of the world Com- 
munist movement is far from genuine or complete. Khrush- 
chev’s idealogical hegemony is being questioned openly, as 
shown by the increasing irritations between Peiping and 
Moscow. And this despite their continued agreement on basic 
dogma, fundamental aims and implacable hostility towards 
the free world, particularly towards our country. 


The Allied powers are now in a position to negotiate with 
Moscow fully confident in their strengthened posture. The 
present situation calls for the democracies to open a diplo- 
matic counter offensive. They should demand from Moscow 
the end of its aggressive acts, its breaches of agreement and 
violations of human rights committed since the end of the 
war. Because of the new Kremlin drive against Finland, it is 
most urgent for the Allies to insist on a review of all Soviet 
annexations since World War II—from their seizure of the 
Baltic states to their grab of East Berlin, from their non- 
fulfillment of the Yalta agreement to their tearing to shreds 
the Four Power statute in Berlin. With a voice that the entire 
world can hear, the democracies should insist on free elections 
throughout the satellite countries. 


Towards creating a healthy atmosphere for negotiations. 
our government and its Allies should call for the dismantling 
of the illegal August 13th wall separating east from west 
Berlin. We further urge our government, together with our 
Allies, to offer a genuine peace treaty with a united Ger- 
many-as against Moscow’s sham “peace treaty” based on the 
division of Germany. The Allied treaty project should be 
based on self-determination of the entire German people; it 
should be in accord with the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations. In this spirit, the Allies should continue to 
adhere to their policy (as defined by their treaty with the 
Federal German Republic in 1954) that the final determina- 
tion of Germany’s boundaries must await a peace settlement 
for the whole country “freely negotiated between Germany 
and her former enemies.” 
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In this connection, we emphasize the urgency of outright 
rejection by the Allies of the Soviet proposal for the recog- 
nition of the puppet Ulbricht regime. Such recognition would 
be incompatible with the Allies pledge to support the right 
of self-determination for the German people; it would con- 
stitute a breach of the aforementioned basic treaty regulating 
the relations between our country and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


At the conference table with Khrushchev, our govern- 
ment and its allies cannot consider as negotiable (a) their 
presence in West Berlin; (b) freedom of access to Berlin for 
themselves and the Germans; (c) the right of the Berliners 
to their own way of life and form of government; and (d) the 
continuation of the present economic, legal and political re- 
lations between West Berlin and the German Federal Repub- 
lic. Any agreement on Berlin must be held within the frame- 
work of a settlement of the entire German problem which 
can be solved only through unification in freedom. 


In all negotiations, the democracies should rely on their 
own strength—military, economic, political and moral. This 
strength is enormous and can be greatly increased. Right is 
on our side in the Berlin crisis. For the people of East Berlin 
and the Soviet Zone, West Berlin has been a showcase of 
democracy, while the wall is only an ugly symbol of their 
imprisonment and an awesome barrier to their freedom. We 
are far superior to the Soviet Union in human and material 
resources in scientific and technical achievements. The freely 
elected governments of the Western alliance enjoy the sup- 
port of their peoples. Confronted with strength and determi- 
nation, Khrushchev will not dare risk war. 

The AFL-C1O is convinced that such a firm Allied position 
supported by an acceleration and expansion of military pre- 
paredness and economic and political unity, will insure the 
achievement of peace with honor and call a halt to Moscow’s 
present drive for extending Communist control over all Europe. 


Foreign Policy and World Peace 


RESOLUTION NO. 117—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, 
Matthew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Louis Manning, Daniel Gilmartin; Transport Workers 
Union of America. 

WHEREAS, Mankind is tottering perilously close to the 
precipice of total destruction; and 

WHEREAS, for the first time in the recorded annals of 
history, the science of man has brought him to the point of no 
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return. Already, the two major powers have stockpiled enough 
nuclear bombs to snuff out the lives of every single human 
being on the face of the earth; and 


WHEREAS, Important are the economic, social and politi- 
cal issues confronting the peoples of the world today, but vital 
as they are, they must be viewed and evaluated in terms of the 
paramount issue which transcends and over-rides all others— 
the issue of the very survival of mankind. For, if nuclear war 
bursts upon this earth there will surely be no people left to 
concern themselves with social, political and economic issues— 
except, perhaps, a handful of survivors reduced to an animal 
status of gasping for poison-free air and scrounging amid the 
ruins for sustenance and shelter; and 


WHEREAS, Our governmental representatives, our scien- 
tists, our media of mass information all have a profound obli- 
gation to keep the people continuously aware of the devastating 
effects of nuclear weapons—not only the catastrophic damage 
caused by explosion, shock and fire, but also the insidious and 
deadly long-range effect of poisonous radioactive fall-out on 
the human bloodstream, on nerve and bone tissue, and on repro- 
ductive cells; and 


WHEREAS, The resumption of nuclear testing by the 
USSR has shocked the conscience of the world. Each “test” 
explodes an actual nuclear bomb many times more destructive 
than the one that devastated Hiroshima, spreading its deadly 
radioactive fall-out further and wider across the earth’s atmos- 
phere and terrain; and 


WHEREAS, As a necessary safeguard to the health of the 
world, there must be an immediate cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing by all the countries of the world. As a neces- 
sary precondition to the peace of the world, the first essential 
is to achieve the permanent abandonment of the testing of 
nuclear weapons. Effective guarantees against the testing and 
use of nuclear weapons have become the cornerstone on which 
to build a program of total disarmament throughout the world; 


and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations remains mankind’s best 
hope for the development of a peaceful, prosperous and demo- 
cratic civilization. In order to prevent aggression and to keep 
the peace, the UN and all of its specialized agencies must be 
strengthened and vigorously supported; and 


WHEREAS, We must oppose strength with strength. How- 
ever, negotiations must be undertaken at all times, whenever 
possible through the UN, to bring about a just and honorable 
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settlement of all disputes that threaten the peace of the world. 
To negotiate with strength and honor, whether it be at the 
summit, in the halls of the UN, or in regional conferences, is 
the far better way to realize our ultimate goal of world peace 
than to allow the vanity and false pride to stand in the way 
of such negotiations; and 


WHEREAS, The most heartening development on the 
world scene since the time of our last convention has been the 
emergence of the many new nations of Africa and Asia and 
their assumption of roles of responsible leadership in the world 
family of nations; and 


WHEREAS, To the newer nations of Africa and Asia, 
indeed, to all the under-developed nations and all the under- 
privileged peoples in the world, our country must extend the 
warm hand of genuine friendship and of generous material 
assistance. The Peace Corps is a constructive beginning ; and 


WHEREAS, Perhaps the best way to meet the challenge 
to free and democratic institutions posed by the rise of Soviet 
power is through the economic and social progress which we 
and other industrially developed democracies can help other 
nations to achieve. Our nation must mobilize its human and 
material resources to combat poverty, hunger and injustice 
throughout the world. 


WHEREAS, Our nation will benefit greatly by the appoint- 
ment of men and women trained in the ranks of labor to posi- 
tions of influence in the State Department, in the various 
bodies of the UN, in the diplomatic corps, and in the Peace 
Corps. Such an infusion of labor-minded citizens into the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of a democratic American foreign policy and to the effec- 
tive introduction of democratic and free labor techniques in the 
many countries of the world to which we are sending material; 
and 


WHEREAS, At home, there is urgent need for a further 
strengthening of our democratic process. In particular, the 
aspirations of the American Negro for political equality and 
for unchecked economic and social opportunity must be real- 
ized, not only because these are just and fair aspirations which 
are rightfully his as necessary incidents of American citizen- 
ship, but also because the granting of such rights to the Amer- 
ican Negro has become inseparably linked with the struggle 
between tyranny and freedom throughout the world; and 


WHEREAS, The views herein expressed are those of a free 
American trade union publicly stated at its convention. We 
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believe that these views can serve as a guidepost of confidence 
and as a beacon light of hope for American foreign policy in 
this tense and trembling thermo-nuclear world; and 


WHEREAS, These views coincide, we believe, with the 
principle and policies of our present administration so elo- 
quently enunciated before the United Nations by President 
John F. Kennedy; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the 11th Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
hereby adopt the foregoing statement of policy and direct its 
immediate publication and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the United States Ambassador to the UN, appropriate officials 
of the United Nations, and to President Meany of the AFL- 


CIO. 


COMMITTE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I 
move adoption of the resolution. 


. . , The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison . 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report on Re- 
solution No. 153 on the crisis in Germany and Europe, and the 
motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there any discussion? 


DELEGATE EMIL MAZEY, United Auto Workers: Mr. 
Chairman, in President Kennedy’s inaugural address he stated 
that we should not negotiate through fear, but we should not 
fear to negotiate. 


The German and Berlin situation today is a part of the 
unfinished business of World War II. It is a business that 
threatens our entire world, and it is a business to which we 
ought to give our undivided attention. 


There are some people in our country today that look upon 
negotiation of the German situation as appeasement or being 
soft on communism. 


I believe we ought to sit down with the Russians now and 
negotiate a German peace treaty. I do not believe it is un- 
reasonable for the Russians to insist on negotiations of a peace 
treaty 16 years after the war. 


In negotiating this peace treaty, we may have some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what the contents of an agreement 
ought to be, but we should not be afraid to negotiate, because 
we must resolve this problem if we are to ease the tensions 
of the world that could touch off World War No. III. 
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In our negotiations, I believe we must understand some of 
the problems and some of the fears of the Russian people 
themselves. We must remember that 20 million Russians were 
killed by the Germans in World War II, 10 percent of the 
Russian population. Russia fears a rearmed Germany, and 
frankly, I fear a rearmed Germany, too. 


Germany touched off two world wars, and I don’t think 
we ought to give them the chance to touch off World War No. 
III. I would like to see a demilitarized Germany, a Germany 
without an army, a Germany without weapons or the ability of 
starting another war, I believe that our country, Great Britain 
and France joining with us, made a mistake in permitting 
West Germany to rearm, and I also believe that a mistake was 
made in permitting East Germany to rearm. 


I am in favor of a demilitarized Germany, and I favor a 
neutralized Germany as one means of keeping the peace in the 
world. 


In our negotiations, we must insist on a free Berlin. We 
must work out the access route problem to Berlin. In my 
judgment, the German problem must be solved so that we can 
make the necessary progress in bringing about a negotiated 
agreement that can wipe out nuclear tests, that can wipe out 
these tests with adequate inspection. We must negotiate and 
solve the German problem in order to permit our countries 
to sit down and bargain realistically on the entire question of 
disarmament. 


The only way that we can guarantee peace in the world is 
to destroy these tremendous nuclear weapons that through ac- 
cident, miscalculation or misjudgment can bring about an end 
to the civilization that we know. I think that the labor move- 
ment must support the President, and indicate to the President 
that we want him to negotiate this problem, and that we do not 
consider negotiations appeasement, that we do not consider 
negotiations surrender to communism, but we consider nego- 
tiations a sensible solution to this problem. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? I am 
very much in favor of the resolution because it spells out the 
AFL-CIO determination to negotiate from a position of 
strength and firmness, and to negotiate in consultation and co- 
operation with our allies. I include among our allies all of those 
peoples of the world who desire to be free. Even behind the 
Iron Curtain we have some allies, if they only had a chance to 
come with us. And I include in our allies the people of West 
Germany who want to be free and who are determined to 
remain free. I think that we should uphold the stand of the 
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President and let him make the decision based on his knowl- 
edge, and on the knowledge of our allies. We cannot possibly, 
as private citizens, determine the proper time to negotiate. 
Certainly we should always negotiate from a position of 
strength and from a position that will guarantee the security 
of our own nation, and not negotiate from a fear of nuclear war, 
for that is exactly what the Soviet Government wants us to do. 
They wish us to negotiate under a fear of war. I think if we 
convince them that we have the weapons, and all that they will 
get in return for attempting to destroy us is the same deal for 
themselves. I think they are realists enough to know that they 
cannot put it over on the American people and the free people 
of the world. So I am very much in favor of the resolution. Is 
there further discussion ? 


. The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the Committee as follows: 


United Nations 
Resolution No. 154 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 32 and 
No. 117 (see above). 


Since its foundation sixteen years ago, the United Nations 
has grown considerably in membership and influence. It has 
rendered great services to the cause of world peace, especially 
in repelling Sino-Soviet military aggrssion against the Republic 
of Korea and in the Suez crisis. The UN has attained sig- 
nificant results in promoting the economic development of new 
nations in Asia and Africa, in aiding refugees, and reducing 
illiteracy and illness. Despite many difficulties, it has, to 
date, been able to save the Congo (Leopoldville) from becoming 
a colony of Soviet imperialism and the spark for a world 
conflagration. 


While acknowledging these achievements, no one should 
minimize the present grave threat to the very existence of 
this great world body in which more than a hundred countries 
are now represented. This threat comes primarily from the 
USSR which has persistently sought to use the UN as an 
instrument of the cold war. Having total disdain for the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations’ Charter, Moscow 
has abused its right of veto on about one hundred occasions 
and other responsibilities. It has repeatedly trampled on UN 
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policies and decisions, as in Hungary and in the testing of 
the super-bomb. 


The Soviet campaign to cripple the UN took a very dan- 
gerous turn at the Fifteenth General Assembly in September 
1960 when Khruschev trotted out his “Troika” plan for its 
re-organization. This Communist plan aims to abolish the 
office and authority of the Secretary General and replace him 
with a tripartite secretariat, consisting of a Russian, an Amer- 
ican and one representing the so-called neutrals, each of whom 
would be empowered to veto any decision and prevent any ac- 
tion. This would paralyze the UN as an instrument for pro- 
moting world peace and freedom. 


As a result of the death of Dag Hammarskjold, the crisis 
in the UN has deepened. Moscow has seized on this tragedy 
as a special opportunity for diversifying and stepping up its 
maneuvers to decapitate and devitalize the United Nations. 
Unfortunately, some of the so-called neutral states have been 
terrorized by Moscow’s thermo-nuclear threats into supporting, 
in varying degrees and forms, Khrushchev’s destructive poli- 
cies in the United Nations. And this despite the fact that the 
security and even very existence of the small and weaker na- 
tions depend so largely on an effective and strong UN! 


As trade unionists who cherish freedom and democracy, we 
are deeply disturbed by the serious damage the USSR has 
inflicted particularly on the efforts of the United Nations to 
insure the protection of fundamental human rights so vigor- 
ously proclaimed as its goal when it was founded in 1945. In 
view of these developments and the deteriorating international 
situation, it is most urgent for all democratic countries to 
make the UN increasingly effective in advancing the aims 
specified in its Charter. With this end in view, the Executive 
Council proposes that our government take the following 
action : — 


(1) Continue to support unswervingly the position taken 
by the late Dag Hammarskjold in regard to the authority and 
prerogatives of the Secretary General and, therefore, reject 
outright Moscows, “Troika” or any other Soviet scheme for 
devitalizing this office through an open or concealed, direct or 
indirect secretariat arrangement. 

(2) Strongly insist that member states meet their Charter 
and financial obligations and all other responsibilities and thus 
enable the UN to maintain peace and promote freedom with 
increasing effectiveness. 


(3) Seek the establishment of a Permanent Commission on 
the Preservation and Promotion of Human Rights. This com- 
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mission shall have the authority to appoint UN Human Rights 
Observation Committees endowed with rights and powers of 
investigation, surveillance, and reporting. 


(4) Strengthen the role of the UN in maintaining peace 
by establishing permanent machinery for holding democratic 
plebiscites in all arbitrarily divided and strife-torn areas which 
are sources of world tension and grave threats to world peace. 


(5) Provide for the establishment of a Permanent Com- 
mission on National Freedom. This commission shall be 
charged with the task of helping the colonial and captive peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and Europe to achieve their national 
independence. 


At this hour when the United Nations is in its gravest 
crisis, the convention reaffirms its wholehearted support of 
the UN and its Charter. We realize that the UN will be 
unable to survive, let alone progress, unless its Charter becomes 
a living guide to action, the sense of responsibility of its mem- 
ber states is increased, and its capacity to maintain world peace 
and promote freedom is greatly strengthened. In this light. 
we strongly urge our government to support these proposals 
and thus insure the development of the United Nations as an 
ever more vital instrument for preserving world peace and 
promoting freedom. 


Support the United Nations 


RESOLUTION NO. 32—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The United Nations, despite its obvious weak- 
nesses due largely to the violent storms of the cold war which 
threatened its stability, has fully justified its existence and 
constructive service to the cause of peace by the following 
achievements: transition of Indonesia from colonial status to 
independence without a long, bloody war; settlement of the 
Palestine War of 1948; shortened conflict and brought peace 
to the Egyptian Israeli border in the Suez crisis of 1956; par- 
ticipated in the defense of South Korea, 1950 to 1953; ar- 
ranged for the emancipation of Libya, Somalia and Eritrea 
from colonial status and sent observers to Lebanon when its 
independence was threatened; and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations may be man’s last great 
hope for peace and survival because of its commitment to the 
presentation and strengthening of international law and order, 
and its opportunity to point the world in the direction of re- 
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placing national sovereignty with supranational decisions and 
institutions; and 


WHEREAS, The emerging Afro-Asia states would un- 
doubtedly face well-nigh insuperable obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of viability without the service and support of the 
United Nations, which France would bypass and the Soviet 
Union destroy, and not without the help from the right wing 
lunatic fringe, such as the John Birchites, White Citizens 
Councils and anti-Semites and anti-labor forces in this coun- 
try; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record as giving its support to the United 
Nations and call upon the United States and the nonaligned 
Afro-Asian nations to rally to the support of the UN, without 
the paralyzing mechanism of Troika. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the committee, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report on Resolu- 
tion 154. The motion is to adopt the resolution on support for 
the United Nations. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


ILO 


Resolution No. 155 


For more than 40 years the ILO has sought to advance 
the welfare of workers all over the world. The American 
trade union movement played a key role in the establishment 
of the ILO and through the years has been one of its staunch- 
est supporters. We pledge our continued support of the ILO 
in recognition of the tremendous contribution it has made 
toward raising the standards of workers, safeguarding human 
rights, and in recent years, particularly, helping the develop- 
ing countries in their efforts to seek a better life. 


The recently-announced resignation of David Morse as 
Director-General of the ILO represents a great loss not only 
to the Organization he has led since 1948 but to workers all 
over the world. As head of the ILO for 14 years, David Morse 
made a tremendous contribution to the freedom and welfare 
of workers everywhere. The international trade union move- 
ment owes him a particular debt of gratitude for his unswerv- 
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ing devotion to the principle of tripartitism on which the ILO 
was founded. 


To find a successor to David Morse will not be easy. To 
the new Director-General of the ILO will fall a tremendous 
responsibility in these difficult times of acute international 
tension. We sincerely hope that the new Director-General will 
do everything possible to maintain and, if possible, strengthen 
the ILO in its historic task of promoting social justice and 
human dignity. 


The role the ILO can play in the world today is more 
important than ever before. Supplementing its continuing 
task of establishing and maintaining decent labor standards 
on an international basis, it can help to lay the foundation 
for better living standards and assurance of basic human 
rights in the newly-developing and newly-independent coun- 
tries. We particularly condemn the continued attacks on the 
1LO by some short-sighted employer interests in the U.S., 
most recently evidenced in the misguided decision of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to withdraw from 
further participation in the ILO. 

The ILO must not flinch from its responsibility to reveal 
violations of fundamental human rights wherever they might 
occur. Neither should it be deflected from its principal objec- 
tive of improving the conditions of workers everywhere by 
either the self-serving propaganda of the Communist bloc 
or reactionary employer opposition. 

The ILO must be assured of sufficient funds to discharge 
its great mission of establishing and enhancing labor standards 
and securing social justice. The United States, by far the 
richest member country of the ILO, has a special responsibility 
in securing adequate financing for the work of the ILO. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the committee, I move the adoption of the 


resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Free Trade Unionism in Africa 
Resolution No. 157 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 136 
and No. 117 (See above). 


Since our last convention, the trend towards national 
independence for all African peoples has been greatly accel- 
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erated. Today the question is no longer whether but when the 
remaining nations of Africa will be free from all foreiegn 
control. This marked progress towards sovereign nationhood 
by the peoples of Africa is dramatically reflected in the UN 
where the African member states now constitute the largest 
group. 


We of American labor note with satisfaction the historic 
fact that the emerging African free trade unions has been in 
the forefront of the great struggles for the national freedom 
of their homelands. It is a tribute to the African trade unions 
that they realized that their countries had to win their na- 
tional independence before the workers could fight with their 
full strength for higher living standards, social justice and 
democracy. The AFL-CIO is confident that the rising free 
trade union organizations of Africa will play an increasingly 
important role in the struggle for national freedom in the 
countries which have yet to win independent nationhood 
(Algeria, Angola, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, etc.). 


As the struggle for the national independence of the 
African peoples approaches its end, new tasks arise and some 
old tasks assume greater urgency for the trade unions. Since 
national independence is essential to their economic organiza- 
tion, it is a primary duty of the workers of Africa to be on 
guard against any move to restore any of the former colonial 
practices and privileges. 


By the same token, the trade unions — in the interest of 
their own very existence and progress as free labor organiza- 
tions—must zealously and energetically oppose every domestic 
or foreign policy of their country which undermines democ- 
racy, breeds dictatorship, or fosters the development of the 
new Soviet, colonialism. This new type of colonialism utilizes 
its so-called economic and technical aid projects, its huge 
diplomatic staffs, “cultural exchange” programs, and ex- 
change of delegations between the African free trade unions 
and the government-controlled Labor Fronts of the Commun- 
ist empire as means of insidious infiltration and subversion 
of the developing countries. It constitutes a serious threat to 
the national independence and territorial integrity of the new 
African countries and the emerging democratic institutions. 
The fate which befell Hungary and the Baltic countries shows 
that Soviet colonialism is even more ruthless than the old 
colonialist regimes. 


With their national independence gained, the paramount 
task confronting African labor is the strengthening of the 
free trade unions as organizations dedicated to the protection 
and promotion of the workers’ interests and human rights. 
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The AFL-CIO reaffirms its opposition to any policy which 
might be construed as an attempt to impose on the workers of 
Africa any American or European pattern of trade union 
organization. The form of trade union organization in any 
country is determined not from the outside but by the specific 
traditions and concrete conditions of each nation — above all 
by the members of these organizations. No doubt, as the 
African trade unions grow, they will develop the forms of 
organization which will best serve the economic interests of 
the working people and enable them to play a positive role 
in their respective communities. 


As an organization affiliated to the ICFTU, which is 
devoted to international free labor solidarity and its ideals 
of human freedom, well-being and world peace, the AFL-CIO 
emphasizes the basic characteristics of free trade unions 
everywhere, regardless of their structural or national differ- 
ences. Whether in Africa or Europe, in Asia or the Americas, 
the trade unions, to be free, must be democratic organizations 
whose policies are determined and controlled by their own 
members; only when they are free from control by any outside 
organization or forces whatsoever are they bona fide free 


trade unions. 


We have seen in the past year that the fight for freedom 
goes on even after national independence has been achieved. 
The strikes which have been so cruelly repressed in Ghana and 
Libya have aroused and alerted all loyal trade unionists in 
Africa to the need of maintaining the independence of the 
trade union movement from political party or governmental 
control. When the ICFTU spoke out on these issues and filed 
a complaint with the ILO, it re-inforced all those in Africa 
and throughout the world who believe that the end of colonial- 
ism can and must lead to a truly free and democratic Africa. 


It is the primary historic responsibility of the free trade 
unions of Africa to make sure that the economic development 
of their nations be free from: (a) the errors attendant to the 
Industrial Revolution which spelled so much misery and suf- 
fering for the workers in the West and (b) the terror of forced 
industrialization and collectivization which entailed such vast 
human sacrifices and destruction in the Communist orbit. 


The experence of the great struggles for national freedom 
and social justice throughout the world has convinced us that 
in the newly independent countries of Africa, as everywhere 
else, the free trade union constitute the greatest hope and 
assurance for promoting human dignity and well-being, for 
aeveloping and strengthening democracy, and for furthering 
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the cooperation of all liberty-loving peoples in building a world 
free from poverty, ignorance, dictatorship, and war. 


The great ideal of a United States of Africa is a basic 
force motivating all great African trade union and nationalist 
political leaders. We believe that everything must be done 
within the ICFTU to strengthen this Pan-African move- 
ment, especially on the trade union front. There is no contra- 
diction between the development of a genuine All-African 
Trade Union Federation and the continuation by African free 
trade unions of their relations with a free and independent 
international labor movement, such as the ICFTU in whose 
ranks are found millions of workers from Asia, Latin America, 
Europe, Australia and North America. In this light, it is most 
deplorable that certain hostile and totalitarian forces wish to 
exploit Pan-Africanism and AATUF as a front for their 
anti-democratic designs and objectives. 


Given the situation described above, the AFL-CIO can 
best serve the interests of free trade unionism and human 
fredom by endorsing the following proposals: 


1. Urge the U. S. government to support all efforts to 
end speedily the Algerian conflict by the granting of inde- 
pendence to Algeria. Now is the time to plan for the period 
of independence which may soon be coming in Algeria. Our 
country should render economic and technical assistance direct- 
ly to the government of free Algeria in order to avoid chaos and 
poverty and help lay the foundations for a strong viable eco- 
nomy which can provide the workers with an increasingly 
adequate standard of living. 


2. Denounce Portuguese colonialism in Angola and Mo- 
zambique and call upon our government to bring pressure to 
bear upon Portugal to abide by the resolutions of the UN 
and to grant these countries their independence. We should 
support the General League of Angolese Workers-In-Exile who 
are affiliated to the ICFTU and do everything in our power 
to assist these unionists in their tremendous task to help the 
almost 200,000 refugees in the Congo. Our government and 
all private relief organizations should aid this great mass of 
human beings who have been forced to flee from their home- 
land. 


3. Reaffirm our support of the boycott against the South 
African government because of its outrageous apartheid pol- 
icy of racial discrimination. The time has come for the in- 
ternational trade union movement to explore, especially with 
our colleagues in the transport field, ways and means of ex- 
tending the boycott to the industrial terrain. 
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4. Support the nationalist and free trade unionists of 
North and South Rhodesia and Nyasaland in their struggle 
for self-determination and the right to secede from the Federa- 
tion of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, which was imposed on 
them in the interest of the white settlers. We should continue 
to extend moral and material aid to the free trade unions of 
these countries in cooperation with and through the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


5. Continue to assist our fellow trade unionists who are 
building unions and fighting for their national independence 
and freedom. We should simultaneously support those trade 
unionists in the independent countries whose need for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance has become extremely urgent. 
In this respect, we should insist upon participation by the 
African trade unions along with the trade unions of the more 
industrially developed countries in all governmental and inter- 
governmental organizations dealing with the problem of capital 
and technical assistance to the less developed countries so that 
fair labor standards and working conditions can be established. 


6. Continue to extend our support and cooperation to 
those trade unionists in Africa who wish to build an All- 
African Trade Union Federation dedicated to the fundamental 
principles of free trade unionism and support them in their 
aspirations toward the creation of a free and democratic 
United States of Africa. 


South Africa 


RESOLUTION NO. 136—By Delegates Joseph Curran, 
Steve Federoff, David M. Ramos, Joseph O’Hare, Edward 
Joseph Farr. 


WHEREAS, South Africa’s practice of apartheid is the 
only official governmental policy of racist white supremacy 
anywhere in the world; and 


WHEREAS, Under this policy elemental rights—social, 
economic and political—of the non-white majority of the peo- 
ple are savagely restricted by the Government of South Africa. 
Organizational activity by non-white is banned; their leaders 
have been arrested or are in hiding; and 


WHEREAS, The possibility of wholesale violence grows 
with the passage of each day and must erupt if a change is 
not brought about; and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations has specifically condemned 
South Africa for pursuing its apartheid policies and has called 
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for drastic change to acceptance of the principles of human 
rights of the UN Charter; and 


WHEREAS, The Government of South Africa has made 
clear that appeals to conscience and reason will not move it on 
this issue and, because of its dictatorial practices, there is no 
possibility of a change through peaceful political processes 
within the country; and 


WHEREAS, Both non-white and white opponents of apar- 
theid in South Africa have urgently requested outside assist- 
ance to compel a change of policy before wholesale violence 
breaks out there; and 


WHEREAS, It therefore becomes the responsibility of 
every nation, every organization and every individual profes- 
sing belief in democratic ideals and dedication to preserving 
peace in the world to help bring about such a change speedily 
and without violence; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, This Convention of the AFL-CIO: 


1. Calls upon the United States Government, after due 
warning to the South African Government, to institute a 
policy of economic sanctions against South Africa and to sup- 
port the adoption of such sanctions by the United Nations. 


2. Urges the Government to recall our Ambassador if, in 
due course, South Africa has given no firm inidication of a 
willingness to grant equal rights to all her citizens. 


3. Calls upon the world free labor organizations, the 
ICFTU, ITF and other trade groups to examine the possibility 
of trade unionists refusing to handle South African goods in 
a world-wide industrial boycott. 


4. Calls upon Americans to refuse to buy South African 
goods on the American market. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the 
resolution. 


. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the com- 
mittee on Resolution 157, concerning free trade unionism in 
Africa, which outlines the work that the AFL-CIO is doing 
through its membership in the ICFTU, and points out that 
the ICFTU and the AFL-CIO are trying to develop free trade 
unions in Africa without in any way trying to compel these 
people to form their unions in conformity with our style of 
union, the European style, or anything else. We just feel that 
they should be free to form their own type of union. 


There is only one condition. The union should be free— 
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free from outside domination and free from employer or gov- 
ernment domination. To this end, the AFL-CIO is making a 
very great contribution to the work of the ICFTU in Africa. 
We already have a school in Kampala. We have instructors 
there, some of them coming from the American trade union 
movement. We have representatives of the AFL-CIO who are 
stationed in East Africa working for the ICFTU. We have a 
program already under way. Money has been appropriated 
by the ICFTU for a similar school in West Africa, where the 
language is French, and where it will be necessary to have a 
school that will be set up in the French language. 


I am merely pointing out these things in connection with 
the resolution to indicate the type of work that we are doing 
and expect to continue to do in Africa in conjunction with the 
ICFTU. 


Is there any discussion on Resolution 157? 
. The motion to adopt the resolution carried. 


Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the Committee as follows: 


ICFTU 
Resolution No. 160 


Since the previous AFL-CIO Convention, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions has been reorganized and 
strengthened. Most of the leading affiliates have agreed to in- 
crease their voluntary contributions to the International Soli- 
darity Fund, and it is hoped to collect nearly $10 million over 
three years. President Meany has become the chairman of the 
committee which administers the fund and authorizes expendi- 
tures and disbursements. 


The ICFTU has redoubled its activities throughout the 
lesser-developed areas of the world and has continued to make 
progress among the newly-independent countries of Africa. 

The ICFTU now has 137 affiliated organizations from 107 
different countries with a total membership of over 57 million 
workers. 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms its vigorous and active support 
for the ICFTU and commends it for its efforts to extend free 


trade unionism throughout the world and pursuing its unceasing 
fight against all forms of totalitarianism. 


ORIT 
We reaffirm our active support of the Inter-American Re- 
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gional Organization of Workers (ORIT), the ICFTU regional 
organization in this hemisphere. We are in complete accord with 
ORIT’s plans to step up organizational and educational activi- 
ties and with its support of the Alliance for Progress program 
through active participation in the promotion of social projects 
sponsored by its affiliated organizations. 


We also commend ORIT’s program of cooperation with the 
international Trade Secretariats that are active in Latin Amer- 
ica and urge our affiliates in the United States to increase their 
participation in these organizational and educational activites 
through their respective Interntional Trade Secretariats. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
on benalf of the Committee, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. ; 


. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Resolution 160 would reiterate our 
support of the ICFTU and the work it is doing, not only in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, but also the work that is being done 
by re ro ee Regional Organization which is known 
as O.R.I.T. 


In connection with this general subject I would also like 
to point out that the Israel Federation of Labor has established 
an Afro-Asia Institute in which they are training a number 
of young men and young women from Asia and Africa in the 
rudiments of economics and the running of a trade union. 
Last year the AFL-CIO furnished 60 scholarships to enable 60 
young men and women to attend that school in Israel, and 
this coming year we expect to make a similar contribution 
to provide for 50, at least, and possibly 60 students again 
this year. 

I am only pointing that out to show you the scope of the 
AFL-CIO work in this field. We are attempting all over the 
world, where freedom still prevails, to develop and strengthen 
free trade unions as a bulwark against despotism and tyranny, 
and as an instrumentality to build up the economics of the free 
nations of the world. 

Considering Resolution 160, we are reiterating our support 
for the ICFTU. The motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there 
further discussion? 


. . . The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: We will now take 
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up another section of the committee’s report dealing with gov- 
ernment employees’ problems, state employees’ problems and 
other issues in that general area. Secretary Zander of the sub- 
committee will submit this short section of the report. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: The first 
four resolutions before the subcommittee are interrelated. 
Each deals with the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal. They 
involve the merit system, apprenticeship programs, the Canal 
Zone personnel Policy Coordinating Board, and office holding 
requirements in the Canal Zone. 


The committee consulted with the sponsor of these resolu- 
tions. Because of the types of specialized issues involved, the 
subcommittee unanimously recommends that all four be re- 
ferred to the AFL-CIO Executive Council for study and appro- 
priate action. 


I move the adoption of the Committee’s report, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Canal Zone Merit System 


RESOLUTION NO. 18—By Delegate Howard E. Munro; 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union Council. 


WHEREAS, The Memorandum of Understanding reached 
between the Republic of Panama and the United States of 
America, which was attached to the Treaty signed January 
25, 1955 between these countries included, along with other 
items, the statement “The agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment will evaluate, classify, and title all positions in the 
Canal Zone without regard to the nationality of the incumbent 
or proposed incumbent”; and 


WHEREAS, Public Law 85-550, approved July 25, 1958 in 
furthering the aims of the aforesaid statement, establish a 
Canal Zone Merit System of selection for appointment, re- 
appointment, reinstatement, reemployment, and retention with 
respect to position, employees, and individuals under consider- 
ation for appointment to positions; and 


WHEREAS, Section 202.1 of the Secretary of Army Regu- 
lation to implement Public Law 85-550 states that the appoint- 
ing officer “shall exercise his discretion in all personnel actions 
solely on the basis of merit and fitness. In determining merit 
and fitness of any person, there shall be no discrimination on 
the basis of religious or political affiliation, marital status, 
physical handicap, race, color, national origin, or of nationality 
between citizens of the United States and citizens or residents 
of the Republic of Panama or of the Canal Zone”; and 
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WHEREAS, Section 10 of the aforesaid Public Law 85-550 
states “The Canal Zone Merit System, irrespective of whether 
the employee or individuals concerned are citizens of the 
United States or citizens of the Republic of Panama, shall be 
based solely on the merit of the employee or individual and 
upon his qualifications and fitness to hold the position con- 
cerned”; and 


WHEREAS, Said Section 10 also states “The Canal Zone 
Merit System shall conform generally to policies, principles, 
and standards established by or in accordance with the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883, as amended”; and 


WHEREAS, One of the policies of the Civil Service Act as 
administered by the Civil Service Commission is to divide eli- 
gibles into groups, namely, (1) eligibles within the Civil Serv- 
ice District and (2) eligibles outside the Civil Service District ; 
and 


WHEREAS, A second policy of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion requires all eligibles in the group within the District to 
be considered prior to consideration of eligibles in the group 
outside the District; and 


WHEREAS, Such policy when applied to the Canal Zone 
may be to the detriment of the service and U. S. citizens, as 
generally there is no local labor pool of U. S. citizens available 
within the Canal Zone which the Canal Zone Merit System has 
decreed a district; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention empower the officers of 
this organization to take such steps as are required to have 
abolished the Canal Zone Merit System practice of certifying 
local eligibles before certifying non-local eligibles with a 
higher qualification and fitness. Such action will bring the 
Canal Zone Merit System within the intent of Public Law 
85-550 section 10(a) “The Canal Zone Merit System, irrespec- 
tive of whether the employee or individual concerned are citi- 
zens of the United States or citizens of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, shall be based solely on the merit of the employee or 
individual and upon his qualifications and fitness to hold the 
position concerned.” 


Apprenticeship Program for Canal Zone 
RESOLUTION NO. 19—By Delegate Howard E. Munro; 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union Council. 


WHEREAS, The Memorandum of Understandings reached 
between the Republic of Panama and the United States of 
America, which was attached to the Treaty signed January 
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25, 1955 between these countries included among other items: 
“Citizens of Panama will be afforded opportunity to participate 
in such training programs as may be conducted for employees 
by United States agencies in the Canal Zone”; and 


WHEREAS, Appointments to the Panama Canal Company 
apprentice program have for years been determined by exam- 
ination for qualification and fitness; and 


WHEREAS, The said apprentice program has been coordi- 
nated to the need of the service; and 


WHEREAS, The aforesaid apprentice system has been 
disrupted by the Presidential memorandum of April 19, 1960, 
to expand the apprentice program to admit 25 Panamanians 
annually ; and 


WHEREAS, If this memorandum’s directive is continued, 
it could be detrimental to all insofar as the service may not 
warrant such numerical strength; and 


WHEREAS, The memorandum may have the effect of 
reducing the eligibility of U. S. citizens because of an unreal- 
istic number 25 regardless of qualification and fitness; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention empower the officers 
of this organization to take the necessary action to promote a 
sound apprentice program on the Canal Zone. 


Abolition of Canal Zone Civilian Personnel 
Policy Coordinating Board 


RESOLUTION NO. 20—By Delegate Howard E. Munro; 
Canal Zone Central Labor: Union Council. 


WHEREAS, The Memorandum of Understandings reached 
between the Republic of Panama and the United States of 
America, which was attached to the Treaty signed January 
25, 1955 between these countries included among other items 
the statement that “The United States will afford equality of 
opportunity to citizens of Panama for employment in all 
United States Government positions in the Canal Zone for 
which they are qualified and in which the employment of 
United States citizens is not required, in the judgment of the 
United States, for security reasons”; and 


WHEREAS, Public Law 85-550, in implementing this in- 
tent, authorized and directed the head of each department to 
conduct the employment and wage practices in the Canal Zone 
in accordance with the above-stated principle, the provisions 
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of law and regulations promulgated by, or under authority of 
the President of the United States; and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United States delegated 
this authority to the Secretary of Army by Executive Order 
10794 of December 10, 1958; and 


WHEREAS, The regulations of the Secretary of the Army 
established a Canal Zone Civilian Personnel Policy Coordinat- 
ing Board with authority to establish occupational standards 
issued by the Civil Service Commission and those developed 
by individual departments which are appropriate for general 
use; and 


WHEREAS, Certain departments or individuals interpret 
the aforesaid “equality of opportunity” to mean and warrant 
the downgrading of standards to meet the standards of the 
applicant or employee instead of the position, as is the practice 
of the Civil Service Commission; and 


WHEREAS, This procedure could be detrimental to all and 
the U. S. citizen employee; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention empower the officers of 
this organization to take such steps as are necessary to abolish 
the Canal Zone Civilian Personnel Policy Coordinating Board 
and place their functions under the Civil Service Commission. 


Holding Office in Panama Canal 


RESOLUTION NO. 21—By Delegate Howard E. Munro: 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union Council. 


WHEREAS, The organic Act establishing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority provides that a prerequisite for the position 
of Commissioner (the guiding board responsible for its opera- 
tion to the President of the United States), is a conviction that 
the T.V.A. is an appropriate U.S. authority; and 


WHEREAS, No such prerequisite is required to be Gov- 
ernor, Panama Canal Zone; Stockholder of the Panama Canal 
Company, or member of the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Company; and 


WHEREAS, There are many forces prevailing which could 
destroy the Panama Canal enterprise as a United States 
entity; and 

WHEREAS, The Canal Zone Central Labor Union believes 
such forces are detrimental to the United States’ position on 
the Canal Zone; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention empower the officers of 
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this organization to do what is necessary to enforce an oath 
of intent of interest in the continuing of the Panama Canal 
as a United States enterprise, before appointment as Governor, 
Panama Canal Zone; Stockholder, Panama Canal Company; or 
member of the Board of Directors, Panama Canal Company. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Legislation for Government Employees 


RESOLUTION NO. 52—By Delegates of: American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees; American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employees; American Federation 
of Technical Engineers; International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters; International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers 
of America; International Association of Machinists; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of North America; Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America; International Typographical Union; International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 
dressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors International Union 
of America; Metal Trades Council and Central Labor Union 
of the Panama Canal Zone; National Association of Letter 
Carriers; United Federation of Postal Clerks; National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; National Federation 
of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees; Office Emplovees In- 
ternational Union; The National Association of Special De- 
livery Messengers; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; United Association of Journeymen & Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. 
and Canada. 


WHEREAS, The assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations has always placed 
an important part in the achievement of the legitimate objec- 
tives of national and international unions of postal, federal, 
state and local employees; and 

WHEREAS, The assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the legitimate legislative goals of such 
unions; and 


WHEREAS, Government employee unions with the assist- 
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ance of the AFL-CIO have over the years advanced the inter- 
est of their members in spite of natural and inherent handi- 
caps that result from the nature of their employment; and 


WHEREAS, We believe that all federal government, as 
well as state, county and municipal governments as employers 
should set an example for private industry in establishing 
satisfactory working conditions and modern labor-manage- 
ment techniques, with wages and working conditions at least 
comparable to the wages and conditions which prevail in pri- 
vate employment for people of like skilled training and edu- 
cation; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in Convention assembled 
at Miami Beach, Florida, December 7th to 15th, 1961, does 
hereby adopt the following program of legislative and admin- 
istrative relief for government employees: 


1. Enactment of legislation to provide postal and classified 
pay rates that will enable employees to enjoy an American 
standard of living and to reflect proper recognition of increased 
productivity and length of service. 


2. To provide recognition of employee unions and a modern 
personnel-management policy comparable to the practices of 
the nation’s most progressive employers, including voluntary 
pay roll deduction of dues and arbitration of disputes, with 
exclusive representation of an appropriate unit of employees. 


3. Enactment of legislation to exclude benefits received 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act from federal income 
tax. 


4. Enactment of legislation to amend the Hatch Act so as 
to assure greater opportunity for the participation of federal, 
postal, state, county and municipal employees in the affairs of 
government. 


5. Enactment of legislation to provide a 35 hour workweek 
without reduction in annual pay. 


6. Annual review by Congress of Classified and Postal sal- 
ary rates and Classification Act Structure. 


7. Enactment of legislation to provide equitable overtime 
pay, for services in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours in a 
basic workweek of Monday thru Friday, at a rate not less than 
time and one-half for all federal government employees includ- 
ing substitutes and hourly rate employees in the postal service. 


8. Enactment of legislation to provide that employees in 
Post Offices of the 3rd Class shall be paid at the same rate as 
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employees of 1st and 2d Class Post Offices for substantially 
similar work. 

9. Enactment of legislation to provide for a joint and con- 
tinuing employee-management study of the social and economic 
problems resulting from mechanization and automation. 


10. Enactment of legislation to provide for the development 
of promotion standards and the establishment of impartial pro- 
motional procedures giving due recognition to seniority, and 
the promotion from within concept. 


11. Enactment of legislation to revise salary classification 
acts to remove inequities. 


12. Enactment of legislation to provide extra pay for postal 
employees who are required to study postal schemes for the 
distribution of mail on their own time. 


13. Enactment of legislation to prohibit the use of military 
personnel in federal government positions which by their 
nature can be effectively filled by civilian employees. 


14. Oppose the enactment of legislation or administrative 
action to authorize the establishment of a central wage board 
and support establishment of true collective bargaining be- 
tween federal agencies and unions of employees under the pres- 
ent wage board system, and under the Kiess Act (44 U.S.C.40) 
pertaining to the Government Printing Office. 


15. Oppose the institution of “speed-up” programs in the 
Post Office Department and other government agencies,whether 
or not such programs are described as Work Performance 
Schedules, Basic Motion and Time Studies or other misnomers. 
Oppose the “speed-up” system in Government Printing Office, 
wherein a deadline is placed on the amount of type to be set. 


16. Oppose any curtailment of postal services and support 
a program of full utilization of all facilities to improve postal 
service. 


17. Favor the practice of printing all foreign stamps, 
foreign currency and securities financed by the United States, 
in the United States and preserve the use of steel intaglio 
printed postage stamps and the printing of all United States 
Stamps and Currency in the Government Printing Office and ‘or 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 


18. The position description and salary levels of Mail Han- 
dlers to be adjusted in keeping with H.R. 1000 of the 87th 
Congress. 


19. Legislation and or regulations that will prohibit the 
consolidation of the positions of firefighters and policemen. 
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To provide firefighters with salaries in keeping with their 
skill and prohibit firefighters in the federal service from per- 
forming work unrelated to fire fighting. 


20. We favor strengthening the Civil Service Commission 
by giving it the funds, manpower and authority to serve effec- 
tively as the government’s top personnel authority. 


21. We favor optional retirement of federal and postal em- 
ployees on full annuity after 30 years of service, regardless of 
age. 

22. Federal employees should receive credit for all earned 
and unused sick leave at time of retirement or death. 


23. Barbers and beauticians who work for the federal gov- 
ernment should be citizens of the United States and should 
have a license to practice. 


24. We oppose the spoils system at any level of government 
and are opposed to the practice of enforced contributions by 
public employees.to any political party to obtain job security 
in public service. 


25. Development of effective safety program in federal serv- 
ice with union representation on safety committees at national 
and local levels. 


26. Legislation to provide an increase in annuities for all 
annuitants on the Civil Service retirement rolls. 


27. Seek the enactment of legislation requiring that all 
upgraded wage board employees be paid on a weekly basis 
and receive their pay checks on the job site. 


28. Legislation guaranteeing a minimum increase of two 
pay steps to classified emplovees who are promoted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This is the 
omnibus resolution on the legislative program agreed on and 
jointly submitted by the various unions representing govern- 
ment employees. It follows the form of the resolutions tradi- 
tionally adopted by the AFL-CIO in support of the government 
employee unions. It lists briefly each of 28 points in these 
unions’ legislative program. 


The Committee unanimously recommends adoption and I so 
move, Mr. Chairman. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee regarding Resolution No. 52, which sets 
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forth a comprehensive report of legislation for government 
employees. The motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there 
any discussion? All those in favor of the motion signify by 
saying Aye; opposed, No. It is carried and so ordered. 


Bi-Weekly Pay 


RESOLUTION NO. 104—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, The Appropriations Committee of the Con- 
gress has directed the Department of Defense, through the 
medium of a reduction of naval appropriations, to pay their 
civilian employes on a bi-weekly basis instead of a weekly 
basis, and 

WHEREAS, Both the Department of Defense and the 
congressional committee feel that this action will effect a 
great saving, and 

WHEREAS, Our investigation discloses that this is going 
to be an added expense to the employes of the Navy De- 
partment and to the operations now on a weekly pay basis, and 

WHEREAS, Our protests to date have been of no avail. 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we vigorously object to the change 
in the customary procedure of payment for employes of the 
Navy Department and other agencies of government now on 
a weekly pay basis, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this resolution protesting this change 
in payment be introduced into the coming convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This is a 
resolution, submitted by the Metal Trades Department, object- 
ing to the Navy Department’s change from weekly to bi-weekly 
pay checks. 


The committee unanimously recommends adoption and I 
so move, Mr. Chairman. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Closing of Naval Weapons Plant 


RESOLUTION NO. 105—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Defense has seen fit to 
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order the closing of the Washington Naval Weapons Plant 
and in fact is in the process of doing so now, and 


WHEREAS, This plant has been in operation for over 100 
years and further that thousands of employes in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area obtain their livelihood through work at 
this Naval Weapons Plant and that there is no other place 
where they may find comparable work within many miles, 
thereby working a hardship upon the employes of that plant, 
and 

WHEREAS, We further construe the closing of this plant 
as both expensive to the government and certainly not in line 
with the economies which the federal government proposes 
to practice, therefore, be it 


RESOLWED, That this convention of the AFL-CIO con- 
demn the sing of this Washington Naval Weapons Plant. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This resolu- 
tion by the Metal Trades Department calls for condemnation 
of the closing of the Washington Naval Weapons Plant. 


The committee unanimously recommends referral of this 
resolution to the Executive Council, and I so move, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Consolidation of Fire and Police Departments 


RESOLUTION NO. 109—By Delegates Wm. D. Buck, John 
C. Kabachus, E. C. Wilcox, International Association of Fire 
Fighters 


WHEREAS, A small but significant number of municipal 
officials is advocating consolidation of the fire and police 
departments of their communities into a single public safety 
force in which the members function as required as either 
fire fighters or police officers. There is substantial reason 
to believe that these officials are motivated as much by 
hostility toward organized labor as by a desire to practice the 
economies they claim will result from consolidation, and 


WHEREAS, The International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, a part of the trade union movement since 1918, vigorous- 
ly opposes every suggestion that fire and police departments 
be consolidated. The roles of fire fighter and police officer 
require vastly different skills and knowledge. To suggest that 
these roles may be interchangeable at any instant, depending 
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on the immediate need, is to belittle the jobs of fire fighters 
and police officers; and 

WHEREAS, Our union is alarmed at the new wave of 
publicity being given to the consolidation movement because 
it offers a very real threat to many of our members and their 
continuance as trade unionists. We are likewise shocked at 
the prospect that some of our members in a merged public 
safety force might be ordered to function as policemen and 
required to suppress the legitimate activities of fellow union 
members at the time of a strike, and 


WHEREAS, While advancing these sound trade union 
reasons for our opposition to consolidation plans, we are 
equally mindful of our obligations as citizens and the obliga- 
tion of the AFL-CIO to consider what is best for every 
citizen of every community. We must point out therefore, 
that where consolidation has already been instituted, both 
police and fire services to that community deteriorate rapid- 
ly. The expected economies prove to be elusive, the protection 
which a community has a right to expect is no longer as 
prompt or efficient. The public in general and the labor move- 
ment in particular must be truthfully informed of the serious 
danger to their lives and property when consolidation is pro- 
posed for a community, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention of the AFL-CIO. in 
1961 affirm its opposition to any proposai that fire and 
police departments be merged or consolidated into a single 
public safety department, and that all affiliates of the AFL- 
CIO be informed of our opposition to such a proposal so that 
these affiliates may help to educate the public to the perils 
of consolidating two traditionally separate services. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This resolu- 
tion opposes consolidation of fire and police departments. 


The Committee unanimously recommends adoption of this 
resolution and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Salary Standards for Fire Fighters 


RESOLUTION NO. 110—By Delegate Wm. D. Buck, John 
C. Kabachus, E. C. Wilcox, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. hall 
WHEREAS, The professional fire fighter possesses highly 


specialized knowledge of structural details in all types of 
buildings, ships, industrial establishments and waterfront 
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facilities. Members of this organization, through the appli- 
cation of their knowledge and skills, help to prevent long and 
costly interruptions of work and production as a result of fire 
damage. The devotion to duty of this organization and its 
members’ completely unselfish disregard for their personal 
safety when the life and property of others is endangered is 
well known and respected, and 


WHEREAS, The prompt and efficient application of the 
fire fighters’ professional skills and knowledge make possible 
savings in fire insurance premiums far in excess of the cost 
of maintaining this protective force in our communities. The 
salary level set for professional fire fighters, however, has 
failed to take into account their special professional com- 
petency and their well-founded knowledge of structural details, 
and 

WHEREAS, This inequity has been permitted to continue 
too long and proper salary standards are essential if qualified 
young men are to be attracted to a career that combines 
high personal risk with a necessity for constant study and 
improvement of techniques, many of which are comparable to 
the skills employed in the building and construction trades; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO and all of its affiliated 
bodies support by every practical means the establishment of 
salary standards for professional fire fighters that shall be 
as realistic as those set for building trades craftsmen since 
these workers and fire fighters share many skills and expert 
knowledge. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY ZANDER: This resolu- 
tion calls for support of salary standards for fire fighters. 
The committee explored this matter in detail and Mr. Kabachus, 
of the Fire Fighters, suggested that this resolution of his 
union be amended so that wage comparisons for fire fighters 
would not necessarily be limited to building tradesmen alone. 


The amendment simply replaces the last 3 lines of the 
resolve so that the entire resolve as revised reads: 


“RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO and all of its affiliated 
bodies support by every practical means the establishment of 
salary standards for professional fire fighters that shall be 
at least equal to wages prevailing for skilled craftsmen.” 


The committee unanimously recommends that this amended 
resolution be adopted, and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Secre- 
tary of the Credentials Committee, Brother Calvin for a re- 
port: 

. . . Committee Secretary Calvin submitted the following 
report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON CREDENTIALS 


To President Meany, Officers of the Executive Council and 
Delegates to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The Committee on Credentials examined one additional cre- 
dential, and recommend the delegate be seated, and one official 
change requested which is in order be recognized, and that the 
names of the changes be posted in the official record. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CALVIN: I move adoption of 
the Committee’s recommendation. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: This brings us quite close to the 
hour of adjournment. We will now stand in recess until 9:30 
A.M. tomorrow morning. 

. . . Following the announcement of times and places of 
Committee meetings, the convention recessed at 4:45 o’clock, 
P.M., to reconvene Tuesday morning, December 12th, 1961, at 
9:30 A.M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FOURTH DAY—MORNING SESSION 


Tuesday, December 12, 1961 


The Convention was called to order by President Meany 
at 9:30 o’clock A.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will 
be delivered by the Pastor of one of Florida’s largest con- 
gregations, the Allapattah Baptist Church. Dr. Haldeman is 
Chairman of the Protestants’ Latin American Emergency Com- 
mittee which coordinates all the Protestant work in regard 
to Cuban refugees. He is serving as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the ten million member Southern Baptist 
Convention. I present to you for the invocation, Dr. John 
Haldeman. 


REVEREND JOHN HALDEMAN, D.D. 


Pastor, Allapattah Baptist Church 
Oh God, Thou mightiest worker of the universe—source 


of all strength and author of all unity, we pray Thee for 
these our brothers, the labor leaders of our nation here as- 
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sembled. As their work binds them together in common toil 
and danger, may their hearts be knit together in a stronger 
sense of their common interests and destiny. Help them to 
realize that the injury of one is the concern of all, and the 
welfare of all must be the aim of everyone. Teach them to 
keep step in a steady onward march, and in their own way 
to fulfill the law of the Nazarene by bearing the common 
burdens. 

Grant to the organizations of labor quiet patience and 
prudence in all disputes, and fairness to see the other side. 
Save them from malice and bitterness. Save them from head- 
long folly which ruins a fair cause, and give them wisdom 
to put aside the two-edged sword of violence that turns on 
those who seize it. Raise up for them still more leaders of 
able mind and large heart, and give them grace to follow 
the wiser counsel. 

When they strive for leisure and health and a better wage, 
do Thou grant their cause success, but teach them not to 
waste their gain on fleeting passions, but to use it in build- 
ing better homes and a nobler manhood. 

Grant all classes of our nation a larger comprehension for 
the aspirations of labor and for the courage and worth of 
these our brothers, that we may cheer them in their struggles 
and understand them even in their sins. 

And may the upward climb of labor, its defeats and its 
victories, in the farther reaches bless all classes of our nation, 
and build up for the republic of the future a great body of 
workers, strong of body, clear of mind, fair in temper, glad 
to labor—and striving together to make this world a better 
place in which to live. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Dr. Hal- 
deman. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

Before going into this morning’s business, I wish to an- 
nounce there will be a meeting of the Executive Council in 
the Pan American Room at 12:30 o’clock sharp. I am going 
to ask the Convention to recess at that time. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary Schnitzler for announce- 
ments. 

COMMUNICATIONS 
. Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler read the following 
communications: 


George Meany, President 
AFL-CIO 

Americana Hotel 

Miami Beach, Florida 
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The United Labor Front for Independent Trade Unions 
(FOUPSA) of the Dominican Republic sends best wishes to 
your Congress and greetings to President Kennedy. Workers 
of the Dominican Republic hope to get recognition from the 
ICFTU, ORIT, and the AFL-CIO. 

Augusto Rodriguez 
George Meany, President 
AFL-CIO 
Americana Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Sincerely appreciate your invitation. Being impossible for 
me to attend convention, I am sending best wishes for success- 
ful deliberations. Cordial greetings. 

Fidel Velazquez 


William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 
AFL-CIO 
Americana Hotel 


United Plant Guard Workers of American International 
Union extends sincere best wishes to President George Meany, 
yourself, officers, and delegates now meeting in convention. 
When you have successfully completed your grave deliberations 
in the interest of all working people, it is the hope of organized 
plant guard members of this union that resultant legislation 
will permit the return of this union to our former national 
organization. 

James C. McGahey, President 
International Union United Plant 
Guard Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Secre- 
tary of the Resolutions Committee to continue the report, 
Brother McDonald. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President 
and fellow delegates, we now begin with the Landrum-Griffin 
and Taft-Hartley Acts Resolution No. 150. 


The Landrum-Griffin and Taft-Hartley Acts 


Resolution No. 150 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 60, 
No. 95, No. 113, No. 118. 


During 1958 and 1959 the AFL-CIO, pursuant to the 
mandate of its Second Constitutional Convention supported 
legislation which would aid in eradicating racketeering in 
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the labor-management field but which would not place undue 
burdens and restrictions on legitimate union activities. 


The Congress, however, enacted a law, the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act, which is more concerned with hamstringing the 
legitimate activities of unions than with stamping out 
racketeering. A part of the act, which aroused intense con- 
troversy in the Congress in the weeks preceding passage, 
is comprised of amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act to make 
the already inequitable provisions of that law even more 
unfair to unions. 


The Landrum-Griffin Act has now been in effect for two 
years and the Labor Department and National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have made a start on its administration and 
interpretation. Although on questions of statutory interpre- 
tation the final answers rest with the courts, and will 
be given only over a period of years, experience to date sub- 
stantiates many of the criticisms which unions leveled at the 
act when it was before Congress. 


A number of court actions have been instituted under 
the so-called “bill of rights’ (found in Title I of the act), 
many of them of the crackpot variety. The courts have re- 
peatedly had to point out that “Congress did not intend this 
provision to be a catch-all provision for dissatisfied union 
members.” The frivolous and farfetched character of much 
of this litigation suggests, as the AFL-CIO urged when the 
matter was before Congress, that there was no real need for 
federal legislation on this subject. 


The reporting requirements of the act, found principally 
in Title II, are administered by the Department of Labor, 
which has issued forms and regulations, both now in the 
process of revision. Union secretary-treasurers and attorneys 
were consulted during the preparation of these forms and 
regulations, with the result that, up to the present time and 
with few exceptions, the burden of red tape has been min- 
imized. Congress refused, however, to include in the law a 
provision for the exemption of small unions, and the report- 
ing requirements have proved burdensome for small unions, 
as the AFL-CIO warned would be the case. The law’s report- 
ing requirements for employers have proven to be, as they 
were designed to be, largely farcical. 


While no one questions the desirability of fair and honest 
elections, certain Landrum-Griffin requirements are causing 
large union expenditures which are mainly unrelated to the 
insuring of fair elections. Among the absurdities written 
into the statute itself is the requirement that an election 
notice must be mailed to each union member not less than 
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15 days before each election. This requirement has cost unions 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and serves no purpose in 
the usual situation where elections are held at a regular time 
specified in the union’s constitution. The provisions of the 
statute relating to the use of union funds in union elections 
are likewise so confused and self-contradictory as to require 
amendment. 


Other foolish requirements have been incorporated into 
the statute by Labor Department interpretations. The Labor 
Department has ruled that the secret ballot, mailed notices, 
etc., requirements apply even when an election is uncontested. 
This interpretation, especially when coupled with the depart- 
ment’s further ruling that a union need not permit write-in 
votes, is both costly and senseless. 


Compliance with the requirements for bonding union of- 
ficers and employees (Section 502) has involved added expense 
without commensurate added protection. The act calls for 
a “faithful discharge” type of bond for which the surety 
companies initially charged a premium 50 percent greater 
than for an honesty bond, without commensurate broader 
coverage. Only recently the AFL-CIO, represented by a com- 
mittee headed by the Secretary-Treasurer, succeeded in induc- 
ing the surety companies to reduce this surcharge to 25 percent, 
in view of their favorable loss experience during the first 
two years. 


The statute (Section 601) gives the Secretary of Labor 
broad powers to investigate, i.e., to question witnesses and 
to inspect books and records. These provisions have given rise 
to the question whether the secretary must have “reasonable 
cause” to believe that a violation of law has been committed 
or is contemplated, before he may exercise these powers of 
investigation. A court of appeals has ruled that the secre- 
tary may investigate at will, with or without cause. 


Among the most nefarious provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act are those amending the Taft-Hartley Act to 
restrict organizational and recognition picketing where “an 
object”’ is organizational or recognition, in three types of situ- 
ations, as follows: (A) where the employer has lawfully 
recognized another union and an election petition may not 
properly be filed, for example, because of the board’s contract 
bar rules; (B) where a valid board election has been con- 
ducted within the preceding year; or (C) where the picketing 
has been conducted for more than a “reasonable” time, with 
30 days the maximum, without an election petition being filed. 


A proviso states that that subsection is not to be construed 
to prohibit picketing for the purpose of advising the public 
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than an employer is nonunion, unless an “effect” of the picket- 
ing is to cause third parties to refuse to make deliveries. 
The board has thus far in effect read this protection to labor’s 
rights of free speech out of the act, by holding that it pro- 
tects only purely informational picketing which has no orga- 
nizational object, immediate or ultimate. This holding con- 
flicts with the explanation of the law given the Senate by 
Senator Kennedy. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The Congress should review the Landrum- 
Griffin and Taft-Hartley acts, and the experience which has 
been accumulated in their administration and interpretation, 
with a view to correcting the numerous unfair, unworkable 
or unnecessary provisions of these acts. 


The AFL-CIO therefore urges the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee that they each schedule hearings early next year on 
the Landrum-Griffin and Taft-Hartley acts with a view to 
their comprehensive revision. 


Repeal Section 14 (b)— 
Labor-Management Relations Act 


RESOLUTION NO. 60—By Delegate Thomas L. Pitts, Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation. 


WHEREAS, Section 8 (a), (3) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, states that it is permissible for a company 
and union to enter into an agreement requiring employees to 
become and remain members of the union as a condition of 
employment; and 


WHEREAS, Section 14 (b) of the same act states: “Noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as authorizing the execution 
or application of agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in any state or 
territory in which such execution or application is prohibited 
by state or territory law”; and 


WHEREAS, This gives states the power to pass laws more 
strict than the federal law and would be applicable in that case 
instead of the more liberal federal law; and 


WHEREAS, This has happened in many cases; in fact, 
each year more states are passing so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, which outlaw union shop clauses, which make it harder 
for all labor organizations to have strong bargaining power 
in negotiations with the various companies; and 
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WHEREAS, Each year the anti-union groups are propos- 
ing these so-called ‘“‘right-to-work” laws in more states, and 
the unions are always on the defense trying just to keep any 
more states from passing these laws, instead of trying to 
throw out the ones already in effect; and 


WHEREAS, As soon as a majority of the states have 
passed these “right-to-work” laws, then we will be faced with 
a change in the federal law banning the union shop agree- 
ments; and 


WHEREAS, The combined labor organizations should put 
these anti-labor people on the defense for a change by request- 
ing that the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, be 
amended so it would take precedence over state laws regarding 
union shop clauses; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations reaffirm its opposition to Section 14 (b) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, and that it instruct its 
legislative representatives to actively seek its repeal. 


Labor-Management Legislation 


RESOLUTION No. 95—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, For 14 years the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
on the books, and for 14 vears the rate of growth of the labor 
movement has declined. This is not a coincidence. It was the 
purpose of the act to impede the growth of the movement, and 
while its success may not have been as great as its proponents 
hoped, it has had many of the effects which we of labor feared ; 
and 


WHEREAS, Section 14 (b) of Taft-Hartley gave the states 
a license to contravene national labor policy by outlawing union 
security agreements and imposing on organized labor the com- 
pulsory open shop. Many state legislatures, under the dom- 
ination of anti-labor interests, have accepted this invitation by 
passing so-called “right-to-work”’ laws. These laws have been 
attacked not only by organized labor, but by clergymen, schol- 
ars, responsible spokesmen of both political parties, and others. 
We believe the time has come to repeal Section 14 (b), and to 
restore uniformity and universality to our national labor pol- 
icy of permitting unions and employers to negotiate reasonable 
union security arrangements; and 


WHEREAS, Now that there have been two years of experi- 
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ence under the Landrum-Griffin Act, it is time to review that 
experience and make the necessary corrections. We therefore 
urge the Congress and the Administration to take such action 
at the earliest possible time; and 


WHEREAS, The use of state court anti-labor injunctions to 
cripple strikes is again on the increase. The situation now is 
reached where employers run to the state courts in key strikes 
almost as soon as picket lines are placed before a plant, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: That this convention calls for repeal or com- 
plete overhaul of the Taft-Hartley Act, and especially Section 
14 (b) ; for revision of the Landrum-Griffin Act; and for strict 
limitations on the use of labor injunctions by state courts. 


Repeal of Landrum-Griffin 


RESOLUTION No. 113—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, 
New York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The Landrum-Griffin Bill was enacted in an 
atmosphere and climate hostile to organized labor as a result 
of the McClellan Committee hearings; and 


WHEREAS, Anti-union management groups seeking to 
undermine and destroy the benefits, conditions and economic 
gains made by labor unions, exploited the hysteria of this sit- 
uation; and 


WHEREAS, These forces obtained the enactment of anti- 
union legislation under the guise of cleaning up alleged corrup- 
tion within the labor movement; and 


WHEREAS, They used the subterfuge of disclosure and 
reporting statutes which in truth, and in fact amended the 
vicious Taft-Hartley law to further obstruct the organiza- 
tional activities and to destroy constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and assembly for all labor; and 


WHEREAS, A summary of operations from the Bureau 
of Labor-Management Reports is proof positive that there 
never was any need for such prohibitive anti-union legisla- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, the Landrum-Griffin bill is the forerunner 
of attempts at further prohibitive legislation, such as placing 
unions under the provisions of the anti-trust laws; now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO at its 1961 Convention 
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urges action to bring about repeal of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
and renewed determination to defeat all similar anti-union 
legislative proposals. 


Federal Labor Legislation 


RESOLUTION NO. 118—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, 
Matthew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Louis Manning, Daniel Gilmartin, Transport Workers 
Union of America. 


WHEREAS, For twelve years the Wagner Act secured to 
most of the working people of the United States the right 
freely to organize into unions of their own choosing, to build 
their unions into a strong and effective voice in the nation’s 
affairs and to have their wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment determined through collective bargaining. The 
Wagner Act, administered by a National Labor Relations Board 
sympathetic with its purposes, promoted a more equitable 
balance at the bargaining table and was helpful in securing 
for the workers of the nation a fairer share of our increasing 
productivity ; and 


WHEREAS, On June 23, 1947, with the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, this hopeful, healthy and progressive era 
abruptly ended. The coalition of reactionary anti-labor forces 
in and out of the Congress had triumphed. The Taft-Hartley 
Act was skillfully devised to inhibit the further organization 
of the unorganized, to limit the area and effectiveness of col- 
lective bargaining, to restore the use of the labor injunction 
against strikes and picketing, and to impose such drastic re- 
strictions and prohibitions on the activities of trade unions as 
would sap their strength and destroy their capacity to achieve 
their goals; and 


WHEREAS, The outrageous injustices of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and its shamefully obvious intent to deprive the working 
people of any effective defense against ruthless exploitation 
were documented by labor’s spokesmen and impelled even the 
conservative Eisenhower Administration to pledge itself in 
1952 and again in 1956 to support constructive amendments; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Eisenhower Administration failed to im- 
plement its pledge. Instead the National Labor Relations 
Board was packed with appointees hostile to organized labor 
who subverted the board from its statutory function as a 
guardian of the rights of labor and recreated it as an arm of 
anti-union management; and 
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WHEREAS, The Eisenhower Administration, sometimes 
openly, sometimes furtively but always assiduously supported 
the reactionary coalition of the McClellans and the Mundts. 
The congressional attack on labor has been relentless. As 
labor has weakened under the impact, further repressive legis- 
lation has been enacted—most recently the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. This act, ostensibly designed to correct abuses in union 
finances, is in fact, shrewdly calculated to impose on organized 
labor such further burdensome regulations and shackling limi- 
tations as to make it extremely difficult and in many cases 
impossible for a labor union to effectively represent its mem- 
bers; and 


WHEREAS, The success of the reactionary anti-union 
forces has exposed the ineffectiveness of organized labor in its 
own defenses. The negative policy of urging repeal of hostile 
legislation has proven futile. The leaders of labor are faced 
with a tremendous political responsibility. They were elected 
not to preside over the disintegration of our movement, but to 
direct and guide it to greater status and achievement. A con- 
structive program of labor legislation immediately drafted and 
vigorously and aggressively supported is the only defense to 
the Mundt-McClellan-Faubus-Goldwater axis; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that this the Eleventh Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO 
call upon the officers and executive council of the AFL-CIO: 


FIRST: To promulgate immediately a Code of Labor Rights 
based upon the Wagner Act, and applicable throughout the 
United States, superseding all conflicting legislation; excising 
from all statute law the cancerous provisions of Taft-Hartley 
and Lundrum-Griffin. 

SECOND: To present the Code of Labor Rights to the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of Labor and 
to urge their approval and support. 


THIRD: To maxe a forthright pledge of support for the 
proposed code an absolute prerequisite for the support by or- 
ganized labor of any congressional or other candidate in the 
1962 elections. 


FOURTH: To recruit support of all sympathetic people and 
to marshall the power and resources of all organized labor in 
an intensive and determined struggle to eradicate the reaction- 
ary congressional forces which work so diligently, endlessly 
and mercilessly to deprive working people of their defense 
against grievous exploitation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
in behalf of the committee, I move adoption of the resolution. 
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. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report and 
the motion to adopt. The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to address a few remarks to that section of the 
report dealing with fidelity bonding. 


On November Ist of this year President Meany sent to 
the executive officers of our affiliated international unions a 
report in which he outlined the reduction that had been put 
into effect on the faithful discharge feature of fidelity bond- 
ing and told, as well, some of the disclosures concerning the 
banking institutions of America. 


At that time we were dealing with an old report, and for 
those of you that received this information, you will remember 
that in a two-and-one-half-year period, from January 1, 1958, 
to June 30, 1960, the American Bankers Association reported 
that fraud, stealing and embezzlements in the banks of Amer- 
ica totaled approximately $20 million. They pointed out in the 
report that this included only those acts of embezzlement and 
fraud that exceeds $10,000. 


On November 3rd, two days after President Meany sent 
his letter to our affiliates, a new report came out from the 
chairman of the Insurance and Protective Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Now, if you take the $20 million figure that was included 
in the report covering a two-and-a-half-year period, it means 
then that the average of fraud or embezzlement in the banks 
of America in instances involving more than $10,000 was 
approximately $8 million a year. Chairman Glavey points out 
in the calendar year of 1960 the total fraud and embezzlement 
in the banks of America, in instances involving more than 
$10,000 each, amounted to $10,109,698. 


Then he goes on further and points out that in the first 
six months of 1961 the total of fraud and embezzlement in the 
banks of America totaled $8,557,228. He went on further to 
say that this condition has been increasing and that in the first 
six months of 1961 there had already been embezzled 85 per- 
cent as much total funds as were embezzled in the entire year 
of 1960, and if this condition continues throughout the year 
of 1961 there will be a total embezzlement of somewhere over 
$17 million. And again, I say, this is reporting only on those 
acts of fraud, stealing or embezzlement that are over $10,000. 
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In other words, if you don’t steal more than $10,000, you don’t 
even get into the records of the American Bankers Association. 


Also in the year of 1961 the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica raised the premiums for fidelity bonding for the banking 
institutions of America, while at the same time they reduced 
in half the cost of the faithful feature of the fidelity bonding 
that we must carry that was written into the Landrum 
Griffin law. 


Now, the secretary-treasurers of our affiliated organiza- 
tions have set up a standing committee that has been negotiat- 
ing with the Surety Association of America, and they also 
have been securing information from our affiliates as to 
their bonding experience. As of this moment, we know of 
no one single instance where a bonding company had to pay 
a claim to one of our affiliated organizations on the faithful 
discharge feature of fidelity bonds. And it has been the demand 
of the secretary-treasurers of this association that the entire 
cost of the faithful discharge feature be eliminated entirely 
and that it become part of the regular fidelity bond. 


This encourages us, however, to look further into our 
bonding experience. We have made a survey of our affiliates 
to determine from them their experience on the regular honesty 
feature of fidelity bonds. 


Eighty-two unions, international unions that have kept 
some sort of record of this, have now reported to us and here 
are the findings. I want you to listen to this particularly. 
Forty international unions have not had a single claim paid 
to anyone in their organiation by any surety company in this 
past year. That means that the total premiums that were 
paid by all of you turned over into the profit column of the 
surety associations. 


Eight international unions reported that the bonding 
companies paid claims that amounted to less than five percent 
of the premium that was paid by the international union. 
Thirteen international unions reported that claims paid to 
their organizations amounted to between 10 and 15 percent 
of the premium that was paid to the insurance company. Four 
unions pointed out that the claims paid amounted to 15 to 20 
percent, and 17 had lost just slightly over 20 percent. 


There was only one union — a very small union — that 
reported that the bonding company paid claims to their organ- 
ization that exceeded the premium payment they made. 


However, if we were to take the total experience of these 
12 international unions I am talking to you about, all of them 
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would have a total combined experience of somewhat less 
than claimed payments amounting to 10 percent or less of the 
total premiums paid. 


When I say that to you, | also say that, in my opinion, 
there is not a single national organization in the entire Ameri- 
can community dealing daily with money that can match this 
record as I report to you of our operation in the AFL-CIO. 


I point this out particularly because, other than the voice 
of the American labor movement, nothing I have ever found 
has told the story fully so far as our banking institutions are 
concerned. But I point this out not because we are gloating 
over their misfortune or pain. I point it out only to try to 
eliminate the double standards that are imposed on us as 
trade unions. This condition has been getting worse and 
worse all the time and in spite of the many speeches that the 
bankers have been making to their own groups, it has been the 
bankers of America who have been in the forefront of every 
anti-union drive in America. If you look over the list of those 
who are sponsors of “right-to-work”’ legislation, you will find 
bankers on the list. You hear speeches against the trade union 
movement, condemning the trade union movement for its oper- 
ations. You will find over and over again that the leading 
bankers are the ones who have been in the forefront making 
these speeches in condemnation of the trade union movement, 
while at the same time they knew that this condition existed 
within their own industry; and no one has ever spoken out 
giving the facts as I have through trade union channels. 


Newspapers, radio and television stations of America that 
like to come out with screaming headlines and inflammatory 
stories at times seem to have lost this entirely. I have not 
seen anything anywhere by those who are, to some extent, 
reformers, or claim to be reformers, who have done anything 
in this field which certainly, you must all agree, is most shock- 
ing when compared with the total operations of the entire 
American community. 


You can speak of this with great pride because you, and 
you alone, can talk about this record of the financial dealings 
of organizations in America that handle money belonging to 
someone else. And all of this is to the credit of all the officers 
of our international and local unions. The record was built by 
every one of you, and I am proud of all that you have done, and 
I hope that we will even improve upon this record in the future. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the motion. Is there 
further discussion? Mike No, 4. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility Workers 
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Union of America: Mr. President, I would like to add a few 
words to what Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler has said in 
regard to a couple of the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 


As a number of you know, I have been involved in some 
of the disputes that have arisen as to the interpretation of 
this act as it applies to the administration of the act. But 
basically I believe that the AFL-CIO, through the Secretary- 
Treasurer, will continue to police the various financial wrongs 
that seem to be imposed on our trade union movement. They 
are making progress, and I am sure they will continue to 
make progress. 


But I want to call your attention to the fact that the ad- 
ministration of this act by the Labor Department is still in 
the hands of the same administrators that were administering 
it under Secretary of Labor Mitchell and under President 
Eisenhower. It is the same men, with possibly the same 
philosophy, with the same rules and regulations, and many of 
them were unfair. They caused the AFL-CIO to take issue 
with them on many of these unfair tactics, because they were 
designed a couple of years ago to harass the unions, and they 
are still in effect. They are continuing with these programs. 


So, basically I believe that it is very essential for our union 
and the AFL-CIO in particular to continue to be the watch- 
dog of these unfair tactics of the people who perhaps have 
not the best interests of labor at their hearts. That is No. 1. 


On the second issue I think all of you have been subjected 
to a situation that has nothing to do with finances. It has 
something to do with checking into every little item that a 
union has in connection with departmental elections. Can you 
imagine that we have investigations of one of our Detroit 
locals that involved a departmental election of a chief steward 
of about 200 men, and there was a dispute over a registered 
or an unregistered letter or a certified letter. I will bet you 
that they must have spent $2,000 to investigate that problem. 
And it went down the drain because it was no problem. It 
wasn’t even covered under the act. 


I can cite several crackpot letters that have come into 
their bureau and they send out a team of investigators and 
spend money and they all blow up in smoke. I believe they 
are spending the money of the taxpayers uselessly. I think 
they are imposing on our right to do business in our own way 
and I think they are paying attention to every little item that 
will harass the movement. And I think it goes beyond the act. 
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I commend President Meany and Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler and suggest that they should continue to have 
this watchdog committee and these meetings with the admin- 
istrators of that department so at least these two items can 
be continually referred and looked at so that we will get 
off the position of always being called crooks and manipulators 
instead of being called honorable men until it is proven other- 
wise, because there is a lot of feeling in that department that 
we are all crooks, and we need the blessing of that depart- 
ment before we are clean. 


I for one will never subscribe to those theories because I 
believe this movement is an honest trade union movement 
designed for the benefit of the people, and that they are 
all honorable people. We are trying to do the job that is 
imposed upon us by the Constitution. To think otherwise, 
I don’t think we would be worthy of our job. I know there are 
many other items concerning these two acts, but I want to 
point out those two items which have been close to my heart. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 
Hearing none, those who favor the motion, signify by saying 
Aye; contrary No. It is carried and so ordered. 


I would like to interrupt just for a few seconds to ask 
a gentleman up here to stand before this convention—ex- 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida. 


. . . Ex-Senator Claude Pepper acknowledged the intro- 
duction. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Brother McDonald. 


. . . Committee Secretary McDonald resumed the report 
of the Committee. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
Resolution No. 151 


‘There have been during the past two years two fortunate 
and major developments with respect to the National Labor 
Relations Board and its administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


The last two years of litigation in the Supreme Court and 
the lower federal courts produced the greatest string of victories 
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for the labor movement in recent history. Prime responsibility 
for this can be assigned to the Eisenhower Labor Board. In 
giving vent to its anti-union views, most of the appointees of 
the previous Administration rode roughshod over the principles 
of evidence and the plain language of the statute. It was inevit- 
able that such a board would eventually receive its comeup- 
pance at the hands of a fair-minded court. 


‘lhe most spectacular single day for the unions was April 17, 
1961. In four different cases the Supreme Court overturned the 
board’s Mountain Pacific doctrine on hiring halls, threw out 
the Brown-Olds mass reimbursement remedy, and rejected its 
views on so-called “foreman clauses” and “general laws 
clauses.” 


Under its Mountain Pacific doctrine, the NLRB held exclu- 
sive hiring halls invalid unless the union and the employer 
expressly included in their agreements three specified guaran- 
tees against discrimination. This was true even though all the 
evidence might demonstrate that no employee had in fact been 
subjected to unlawful discrimination. The Supreme Court struck 
down the board’s perverse theory. The court found nothing in 
the 'l'aft-Hartley Act forbidding hiring halls, or authorizing the 
board to fence them in with inflexible contractual require- 
ments. 


As its main weapon for forcing compliance with its Moun- 
tain Pacitic doctrine, the NLRB developed the Brown-Olds 
remedy. ‘l'ypically, a Brown-Olds order required the refund of 
all union dues and fees collected from employees under a union 
security or hiring hall arrangement which the board deter- 
mined to be illegal. It made no difference that all the employees 
on a job may have been old-time union men who had paid dues 
voluntarily for many years. The Supreme Court set aside the 
Brown-Olds remedy, branding it as punitive rather than 
remedial. 


The other two cases in which the board was rebuffed on 
April 17 involved the Typographical Union. In one case, the 
Supreme Court held that it was not unlawful for a union and 
an employer to agree that foremen must be union members, and 
in the second case the court upheld a clause which incorporated 
into the collective agreement all the general laws of the union 
“not in conflict with this contract or with federal or state law.” 


Unions posted a major victory in two cases setting aside the 
board’s Curtis Brothers doctrine. The board contended that 
under the '‘l'aft-Hartley Act, and without regard to Landrum- 
Griffin amendments, a minority union could not engage in 
recognition picketing. The high court disagreed. It held that 
peaceful primary picketing even by a minority union did not 
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restrain or coerce employees, and that in the absence of a certi- 
fied incumbent union such picketing was not unlawful. 


Another NLRB theory fell by the wayside in a case involv- 
ing the Insurance Agents Union. Contrary to the board, the 
Supreme Court held that a union’s intermittent work stoppages 
and other harassing tactics did not indicate it was unlawfully 
refusing to bargain. The Eisenhower board met further re- 
versals in high court rulings on the breadth of board orders 
and on the effect of the Labor Relations Act’s six-months 
statute of limitations. 


‘lhe only outright defeat suffered by a union in a Supreme 
Court case involving the board during the last two years was 
Garment Workers v. NLRB. The court went along with the 
board that it is unlawful for a minority union and an employer 
to sign a contract containing an exclusive recognition clause. 


In NLRB v. Broadcast Engineers the Supreme Court upset 
the board’s traditional procedures dealing with jurisdictional 
strikes. From now on the board must affirmatively decide on 
the merits which of two competing unions (or possibly com- 
peting groups) is entitled to the disputed work. One significant 
effect of the court’s decision is to lessen the decisive impor- 
tance which the board formerly attached to the employer’s own 
assignment of the work. 


A case with both plus and minus elements was IUE Local 
761 v. NLRB. The high court ruled that a striking industrial 
union may picket every part of its primary employer’s premises 
where work is being performed which is related to the employer’s 
normal operations. That would cover deliveries, shipments and 
conventional maintenance. But the court held that the union 
may not picket a gate reserved exclusively for independent con- 
tractors’ employees doing work unrelated to the struck em- 
ployer’s normal operations, such as new construction. 


‘lhe second major and favorable development during the 
past two years with respect to the Labor Board has been that 
two consistently anti-union appointees of the previous Adminis- 
tration have been replaced by fair-minded successors. 


Both of the two new appointees are men with long back- 
grounds of public service. Frank W. McCulloch, who has be- 
come Chairman, was for many years legislative assistant to Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, while Gerald A. Brown was a career employee 
with the board itself, having served most recently as Regional 
Director in San Francisco. Like the appointees of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, and unlike many of those of President 
Eisenhower, who made a practice of appointing employer law- 
vers and labor relations consultants, neither of the two new 
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board members are drawn from the ranks of either manage- 
ment or labor. 

‘rhe performance of the Labor Board since the addition of 
the new members gives assurance that the board will once 
again administer justice as between management and labor 
with an even hand. That is all we ask for. We are confident 
that the Supreme Court will not find it necessary with this 
board, as with its predecessor, to reverse wholesale its inter- 
pretations of the act on the ground that it has undertaken to 
write into the statute what is not there. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO expresses its gratification that 
the Supreme Court and the other federal courts have during 
the last two years repeatedly frustrated the program of the 
Labor Board appointed by the previous Administration to re- 
write the National Labor Relations Act to give it an even more 
anti-labor slant. The AFL-CIO expresses its resentment at that 
board’s consistently anti-union animus and disregard of funda- 
mental legal principles. 

A resolution adopted by the AFL-CIO Convention two years 
ago declared: 

Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO expresses its disapproval of the 
National Labor Board’s unfair, one-sided, and anti-union 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act. 


We call on the Administration to observe better balance as 
beween labor and management in its appointments of board 
members, to the end that the board will administer even- 
handed justice under the law, instead of reflecting the view- 
point of a particular economic group. 


‘lhe AFL-CIO expresses its gratification that the new admin- 
istration of President Kennedy has responded to this call, and 
its regret that the previous administration never saw fit to 
do so. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the 
resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Latin America 
Resolution No. 156 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 49 and 
No. 117 (See third day’s proceedings). 


In recent years, Latin America has witnessed the passing 
of several dictatorships. In Venezuela, Peru and Columbia, 
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the forces of democracy have made the most encouraging 
headway. 


Despite this welcome progress of democracy, millions of 
Latin Americans are still the victims of various types of 
despotism. These oppressive regimes are of three types: mil- 
itary dictatorships as in Paraguay; the despotic gangster 
regime of Haiti; and the Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
imposed on the people of Cuba. 


In the Dominican Republic, the embattled democratic forces 
are in the midst of a bitter struggle with the remnants of 
the former Trujillo dictatorship. They have yet to triumph 
over the reactionary government bureaucracy and completely 
defeat the insidious Castro Communist elements who have 
infiltrated the ranks of the Dominican revolution. We are 
proud to note that the workers and peasants of the Dominican 
Republic have been playing an important role in the struggle 
for liberty for their country and that they have done so 
under the inspiration of the international free labor movement. 
We offer to them the unreserved support of the AFL-CIO in 
their efforts to build up in the Dominican Republic an effective 
labor movement which would play a vital role in the social, 
political and economic reconstruction of their country. 


We commend the role played by the government of the 
United States which effectively contributed to the weakening 
of the Trujillo dictatorship by imposing economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions agreed upon by the OAS. Through the quick 
adoption of preventive military measures, the attempted re- 
establishment of a dictatorship by members of the Trujillo 
family was forestalled. This is the policy that the AFL-CIO 
bas constantly advocated as the only way to deal with dictators 
who are enslaving their people and are violating the basic 
principles upon which rests the structure of Pan Americanism. 


Of the three types of despotism, the Communist tyranny 
forced upon the Cuban people and maintained through deceit, 
terror, and Sino-Soviet subversion and subvention, is the most 
dangerous to the peace and freedom of all the peoples of the 
New World. This modern, streamlined tyranny rests on a 
~: eel party which dominates totally every walk 
of life. 


Castro’s categoric declaration of December 2, 1961, that 
he was and is a Communist and that he will be one until the 
day he dies once and for all dispells the illusions and false 
hopes about the nature and aims of his Cuban regime. No one 
can any longer consider the Castro government as anything 
else but Communist in its aspirations and actions. It is now 
openly an organic part of the international Communist con- 
spiracy against the national security and human freedom of 
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all Latin American countries. At the cost of ruining its 
economy and tragically impoverishing its people, this regime 
is fev erishly building a huge military machine for armed ag- 
gression against the free nations of Latin America. 


We are proud of the fact that the free labor movement in 
Latin America was first to discover the falsity of the Castro 
propaganda, the subservience of its regime to Soviet Com- 
munist dictation, and the subjugation of the Cuban workers 
and peasants to totalitarian enslavement. 


The collective conscience of Latin America is beginning to 
react effectively to the complete suppression of civil liberties 
and human rights to which the Communist masters of Cuba 
have resorted in order to maintain their dictatorship. 


Latin American governments in increasing numbers are 
also beginning to realize the threat to the peace and the 
democratic stability of the Western Hemisphre inherent in 
the Communist regime in Cuba. Most of them no longer doubt 
the fact that Cuba has become the beachhead of the Com- 
munist international for the infiltration, subversion and ulti- 
mate conquest of the Americas. 


But even in the non-dictatorship countries, there are 
privileged groups which have only contempt for the individual 
dignity and well-being of the common people. These vested 
interests are determined to maintain their special privileges 
by thwarting all measures aimed at securing a balanced 
economic development of their respective countries and a 
rising standard of living for their people. These reactionaries 
are the sworn enemies of much-needed and long overdue 
social and economic reforms like:—just distribution of the 
land, more equitable distribution of the national wealth, and 
sound tax revisions. Because these elements are a serious 
obstacle to the program of the Alliance for Progress, our 
government should redouble its efforts to speed the realization 
of this broad and basic reform program. 


We, therefore, urge the Organization of American States 
(OAS) through the foreign Ministers Consultative Conference 
scheduled for January 1962, to take effective, collective meas- 
ures against the Castro regime, on the basis of existing 
treaties, freely subscribed to by all the nations comprising 
the OAS. 


We extend our warmest solidarity to the Cuban people, 
those who are suffering under the dictatorship inside Cuba 
and those who, in such large numbers, have been forced to 
seek haven abroad, mostly in our country. We wish to extend 
special assurance of solidarity and support to the workers 
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of Cuba who, regardless of cost and sacrifice, are leading the 
fight to regain for their country freedom and dignity. 


We urge again the government of the United States to stop 
all economic and military aid to the dictatorships of Haiti 
and Paraguay until such time as political and trade union 
freedoms are firmly re-established and general elections are 
called under proper quarantees. We also urge the OAS to 
stop ignoring the violation of human rights and basic dem- 
ocratic principles in these two countries and initiate positive 
collective action which will eventually bring about the re- 
establishment of firm constitutional democratic regimes. 


To the democratic trade unionists of Haiti and Paraguay, 
who are languishing in jail or struggling to regain freedom 
in the underground or in exile, we reiterate our solidarity 
and pledges of moral and material support. 


We commend the efforts by democratic forces inside and 
cutside Nicaragua to bring about a peaceful solution of the 
political crisis caused by the continuation of the Somoza 
dynasty which, for ever 30 vears, has governed the country as 
if it were a private domain. 


We also welcome the support by the trade unions of Nica- 
ragua for this program which will bring about a gradual peace- 
ful transition from a dictatorship to a democracy, thus avoid- 
ing violent upheavals which might be exploited by Commun- 
ist and other anti-democratic elements to seize power. 


We note the assurances given by spokesmen of the present 
government of Ecuador that not only trade union rights will 
be fully respected, but that also the political democratic struc- 
ture of the country will not be altered as a result of the recent 
change of government. 


The free trade unions of the Americas should spare no 
efforts to assure the solid victory of democracy in Ecuador 
over all totalitarian and other reactionary forces. 


To the free trade unions of Ecuador which in recent 
months have looked to the AFL-CIO for guidance and support 
within the framework of the regional and international free 
trade union labor movement, we reiterate our pledges of con- 
tinued solidarity. 


Support for Democratic Regimes. 


We reiterate to the government of the United States our 
recommendation to strengthen with economic aid and political 
and diplomatic support those democratic regimes of Latin 
America which, because of their far-sighted social reforms 
and strong opposition to Communist infiltration, are facing 
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grave dangers caused by the Communist tactics of sabotage 
and insurrection. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the 
resolution entitled Latin America. 


. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of 
the Committee on Resolution No. 156 and the motion to adopt. 
The Chair recognizes Vice President Beirne. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: I rise, Mr. President, to 
spend but a few minutes talking about this particular resolu- 
tion because it means so much to us as workers here in the 
United States now and in the future, and to point out a few 
things that have been done and to point out a few things that 
will be done by organized labor to be of assistance in this 
Latin American field. 


First and foremost, without taking away any of the good 
work that has to be done around the world in the ideological 
fight we are having for actual survival, let us acknowledge 
at our own back door that 90 miles off this Coast are the 
elements of the Communist ideology which can cause material 
change in the lives of our members here in the United States, 
if we don’t pay maybe a little more careful attention to what 
is going on in this part of the world. It is not a question of 
communism being successful in certain parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. As you visit there, as you see the conditions in those 
countries, it is a wonder that something worse than com- 
munism has not already taken over those governments so 
close to our country. 


Those who have worked in the field of Latin America 
have predicted that unless the Alliance for Progress, unless 
other work being done to assist the Latin American succeeds, 
we can expect communism throughout that part of our hemi- 
sphere to be in full flower within 15 years. But we all know 
that if that part of the Western Hemisphere goes commu- 
nistic our argument about free contracts, free unions will 
become very academic, for then we will be fighting for our 
survival and then we will have to have a different form of 
government to help them. 


This is one of the most serious areas of the world for us 
to give attention to. 


Those people are warm hearted. Some people in those 
countries, as of now at least, love us so well that we can be 
of assistance for but a few pennies and for but a little bit 
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of time. In recognition of this growing problem, the AFL-CIO 
has already sponsored the establishment of a training insti- 
tute wherein over a period of years, hundreds, yes and thou- 
sands of Latin American trade unionists can be trained in the 
fundamentals attached to having a democratic free trade union 
movement. For in Latin America, like in other parts of the 
world, it is only the free trade union movement which becomes 
the bulwark, which becomes the foundation stone that can be 
used to resist the success of the ideology of Moscow and Pei- 
ping. And the work of the AFL-CIO in this field does not mini- 
mize or fail to recognize the great task that is before us. And 
with only the few years we have to reach the people in this 
part of our hemisphere, we should be concentrating on assisting 
that work which has been started by the AFL-CIO. 


I will give you but two examples of what can be done even 
by the locals of our union. On the West Coast, for $2.00 a 
month per local—not per member but per local—a man in Ecua- 
dor is able to leave his employment, receive enough money to 
work full-time in the development of a free democratic union, 
and is likewise able to hire or rent or pay for time on the air 
every Sunday night for one hour, where over the radio, which 
is the biggest means of communication there, he can reach the 
people of Ecuador carrying a message of free trade unionism. 
Just think! For $2.00 a month, per local, that can be done. 
With the thousands of locals that we have in the United 
States, with such a little monthly stipend, we can keep hun- 
dreds of people, full-time employed, building their own demo- 
cratic union in Latin America. The assistance of the AFL- 
CIO which will be given over the years consists of taking 
Latin Americans, putting them through a training course for 
three months here in the United States, later maybe in their 
own country, sending them back to do the organizing, to do 
the educating which is absolutely needed in their own country, 
among their own people being supported by us for the remain- 
ing nine months of the twelve month year. 


That, coupled with what we could do independently would 
do much to resist communism. It is not only now we have 
to worry about, but we know that in Cuba within the first 
12 months of Castro’s regime he sent the school children to 
Czechoslovakia. He sent them to Moscow to go to school for 
two years. When they return they will be working in their 
own country still in the formative years. By the time they 
are 17, by the time they are 18, we may wonder in the United 
States why so much radicalism of the Communists comes 
from Cuba and Latin America. It will be coming from the 
work being done last year, being done this year by the Com- 
munist apparatus working out of Cuba and other places. 
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British Guiana will be doing the same thing in a few 
years. They are building for 15 years from now, for 20 years 
from now. We, too, cannot do less. We can help with just 
a few dollars; we can help by supporting more the programs 
of the AFL-CIO in this field. We can help by first under- 
standing the real threat to our own free unions here in the 
United States that confronts us if the President’s program 
for progress and if our program doesn’t work in this part of 
the world. 


This is the most serious of our international commitments 
that we have facing us, primarily because it is so close to us. 
In my support of this resolution, these remarks are only to add 
substance to the great understanding of the work needed in 
this part of the world. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the com- 
mittee on Resolution No. 156. The motion is to adopt. Is 
there further discussion? Mike No. 5. 


DELEGATE HYMAN R. FAINE, Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America: Mr. President, my name is Faine. I am 
here representing the Associated Actors and Artistes of Amer- 
ica, commonly known as the Four A’s. I rise in support of the 
resolution, and also to tell the convention of some practical 
means which my international, as well as other internationals 
in the entertainment field of the United States, have taken in 
order to implement the principles and the objectives of this 
resolution. 


In addition to the Actors and Artistes, the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, the International Association of Stage 
and Technical Workers, and other internationals held a confer- 
ence last May in Costa Rica, to which were invited many 
trade unions in Central and South America which are in the 
entertainment field. They came and participated. The purpose 
of this international conference was to establish an Inter- 
American Confederation of Trade Unions in the performing 
fields. We had in attendance over 60 delegates representing 
30 or 35 trade unions over the North American, Latin Amer- 
ican, and South American Continents. We were successful in 
working out a constitution and a set of principles which 
embody the principles of free trade unionism, as well as the 
various objectives which we hope to achieve by mutual co- 
operation in the entertainment field. 


We all realize, and I am sure the members of this conven- 
tion realize, the important role which the entertainment field 
plays in all parts of the world. The fields of radio, television, 
motion pictures are means of communication which reach 
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millions and millions of people. The organization of those 
fields, as well as the representation of those employees in 
those fields by free trade unions, is important to them and, 
of course, it is most important to us. 


The constitution has now been sent to all the participating 
unions. Yesterday afternoon the American trade unions met 
and agreed to affiliate with this Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Free Performing Trade Unions. We hope to have 
another conference, our first convention, sometime this May. 
We believe that this sort of work on the part of American 
trade unions, not only in our field, but in all fields of coopera- 
tion, of mutual understanding and encouragement of free 
trade unions in Latin America, will be of help to us, to our 
country, and all free trade unionists. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion of the 
motion on Resolution 156? 


. The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


. Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the ‘Committee, as follows: 


“Right-to-Work” Laws 
Resolution No. 158 


Two years ago the third constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO noted with justifiable satisfaction the general defeat 
of so-called “right-to-work” laws in those states where the 
issue had been placed before the voters for their direct decision. 


There was reason to hope at that time that the decisive 
verdict of the people in every state but one where this issue 
was on the ballot would quell for a while at least this assault 
upon the basic principle of union security. 


That hope was not realized. During the last two years, 
campaigns were undertaken in 16 states to impose in one form 
or another a flat ban on the union shop. 


All 16 of these campaigns failed. But we in the labor move- 
ment can find little satisfaction in that. There are still 19 
states where these iniquitous statutes are in force, and there 
is every reason to anticipate a massive effort to extend them 


further. 


Proponents of so-called “right-to-work”’ legislation are well- 
organized, well-financed and guided by professional public rela- 
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tions counsellors. Above all they are blessed with the most 
insidiously misleading slogan of this generation. 


As the AFL-CIO and many others have repeatedly pointed 
out, a “right-to-work” law gives no one the right to work. It 
does not create a single job; it does not help one unemployed 
worker, anywhere, to improve his lot. On the contrary, it 
weakens the power of employed workers to win better wages 
and other benefits, including the benefits of genuine collective 
bargaining. 


The concept of the union shop, despite the persistent ef- 
forts of reactionary forces to confuse it, is basically a simple 
one. 


A union that is certified as a bargaining agent in a given 
place of employment is obliged by law to represent, fully and 
equally, all the employees in the bargaining unit. Moreover, 
under the same law, a duly certified union has the exclusive 
right in this area. No other organization can intervene, nor 
can the certified union waive its obligations as to non-members, 
even with their consent. 


Because of this legal obligation, if for no other reason— 
and there are many others—a union seeks to negotiate with 
the employer what is called a union shop. This requires all the 
workers for which the union is responsible to become members 
of the union; and it requires all new employees, for which the 
union immediately becomes responsible, to join within a speci- 
fied time. 


When it is remembered that a union attains bargaining 
status only after it has demonstrated that it has the support 
of a majority of the employees, the justificaion for the union 
shop becomes as obvious as the justification for local property 
taxes, which no landowner in any community can evade. The 
worker is a member of the industrial community just as a 
citizen is a member of the political community; each worker, 
like each citizen, should have equal rights and equal responsi- 
bilities. 

Unfortunately the basic labor law in the United States, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947—better known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act—created a loophole for just such 
evasion. While the law itself acknowledges the validity of the 
union shop, its Section 14(b) permits the states to negate it. 
The record of the last 14 years prove that this contradiction 
is bad law and bad policy. 


The record also proves that those who have taken advan- 
tage of Section 14(b), and who are seeking to do so, have as 
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their primary motive the weakening and ultimate destruction 
of the trade union movement. 


And the record proves as well that those states where 
Section 14(b) has been successfully invoked, and so-called 
“right-to-work” laws enacted, are as a group, the lowest in 
living standards, the poorest in educational facilities and in 
general an economic burden upon the rest of the nation. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: By this fourth constitutional convention of 
the AFL-CIO that: 


1. We hereby pledge our utmost efforts to the defeat of 
so-called “right-to-work” laws in any state where they are 
proposed. 


2. We undertake a continuing campaign to eradicate so- 
called “right-to-work” laws from the statute books of the 
19 states where they are now in force. 


3. We call upon Congress to give early and favorable 
consideration to the elimination of Section 14(b) from the 
basic labor law of the United States. 


4. Weurge the President of the United States to sponsor 
an Administration bill to achieve that objective. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, Brother Harrison. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. President, 
we will now take up the resolutions dealing with general eco- 
nomic policy questions, such as wages, prices, employment, un- 
employment, technological changes, social security, the general 
level of economic activity, and other problems. Al Hayes, sec- 
retary of the subcommittee, will submit that section of the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee. I ask the Chair to recog- 
nize Brother Al Hayes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Subcom- 
mittee Secretary Hayes. 


Subcommittee Secretary Hayes continued the report of 
the Committee, as follows: 
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Consumer Protection 
Resolution No. 170 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 88 


In the field of consumer protection, organized labor must 
take a leading role in behalf of its own members and in sup- 
port of programs to benefit the consuming public at large. 
Through its own program of consumer counselling, sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO Community Services and the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, the AFL-CIO seeks to educate 
union members and their families in wise budgeting and buy- 
ing so that they may obtain the full value of the dollars they 
spend for consumer goods and services. Through support and 
sponsorship of consumer cooperatives, in which members 
democratically join together to supply for themselves such 
basic necessities as housing, medical care, drugs, consumer 
credit, and insurance, union members are able to obtain high 
quality consumer goods and services at reasonable cost. By 
supporting public programs and legislative proposals to protect 
the consumer against misleading advertising, deceptive mer- 
chandising practices, excessive prices, and against products 
unsafe or unfit for human use, organized labor makes common 
cause with the public interest of the community as a whole. 


The most glaring of the consumer interest issues arising 
over the past two years is that of the high price of prescrip- 
tion drugs, based on monopoly patent rights, restrictive licens- 
ing agreements, brand-name promotion and vast outlays for 
advertising. Drug industry profits, running at 18 per cent on 
stockholders’ investment, out-strip those of all other manu- 
facturing industries in the country. Further, the drive for 
profits has led to irresponsible advertising claims, conceal- 
ment of dangerous side effects of powerful drug agents, and 
the subordination of research on useful drug products to the 
development of inconsequential sales gimmicks of little value 
to the art of medicine or the ultimate welfare of sick patients. 
Reforms are clearly called for in behalf of the consuming 
public. 

A second highly important issue is the need for remedial 
legislation in the installment lending field. Public controls 
over the vending of installment credit are still lacking or 
inadequate in many states, debt poolers fluorish, legal protec- 
tions for consumers are inadequate, and harsh garnishment 
and wage assignment laws remain the rule rather than the 
exception. Confusion reigns as to what credit actually costs 
the borrower or buyer on the installment plan and as to what 
sources offer credit on the most reasonable terms. 


These two problems, important as they are, by no means 
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exhaust the consumer interest issues which should command 
the attention and best efforts of individual citizens, unions, 
consumer interest groups, and government. Misleading adver- 
tising and deceptive practices continue to be inadequately 
regulated. Recent hearings before a special Senate sub- 
committee have documented widespread confusion techniques 
in the packaging of consumer products so as to mislead buyers 
as to quantity and price, quite apart from the perennial prob- 
lem presented by short weights and measures. Inadequate 
legal powers still prevent the Food and Drug Administration 
from assuring maximum safety and wholesomeness of prod- 
ucts regulated by the Food, Drugs and Cosmetics Act. On the 
price front, proponents of so-called “fair trade” continue to 
press for a federal law, which would permit manufacturers 
including those in the drug industry to fix the prices that 
consumers must pay at retail on branded items, thereby 
assuring further increases in the cost of living. 


Finally there remains the problem of better representation 
of the consumer interest in government. The wide range of 
consumer interests and problems receive the attention of no 
one co-ordinating agency or office of the federal government 
and no special committee of the Congress. Now, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED: 


1. This Convention pledges its support to the cause of 
the consumer and calls upon affiliates to cooperate in efforts 
for consumer education activities and to lend their support to 
consumer interest programs in both state and federal govern- 
ments. Further, we commend and support the consumer co- 
operative movement and favor widespread extension of its 
principles. 


2. We call upon the national Congress to enact legislation 
that will bring down the high price of prescription drugs, 
combat misleading advertising by drug companies, and im- 
prove the safety and usefulness of drug products generally. 
To this end we endorse the provisions of 8.1552 and H.R. 6245, 
pending in the current Congress. 


3. We call upon the Congress to enact a federal “truth-in- 
lending” law which will require a full disclosure of all finance 
charges on consumer installment purchases and loans, both in 
dollars and cents and in terms of a true annual interest rate. 
States should act to improve existing consumer credit laws 
and to enact laws where they do not now exist. States should 
act also to curb debt poolers, repeal wage assignment laws, and 
reform unreasonable wage garnishment laws. We call upon 
our affiliates to give aid and support to the further establish- 
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ment of credit unions, as a proven means of encouraging thrift 
and as a source of personal loans at a low rate of interest. 


4. Greater authority and appropriations should be ac- 
corded to the Federal Trade Commission to strengthen its 
activities in policing misleading advertising and deceptive 
merchandising practices. In particular, it should be given 
power to issue temporary injunctions in flagrant cases of 
abuse. We endorse pending legislation to require truthful 
labeling of imitation hardwood products. We commend the 
Congressional investigation of deceptive packaging techniques 
and urge the development of appropriate remedies to curb 
these practices. 


5. We urge new amendments to the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act to strengthen the powers of the Food and Drug 
Administration in behalf of the consuming public, including 
these provided by S. 1552. In addition, power is needed to 
require manufacturers to pre-test therapeutic devices and cos- 
metic products for safety before putting them on the market. 
In the field of food protection, amendment is needed to the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, to expand the scope of the law. 


6. We urge defeat of all proposals to permit the fixing of 
retail prices under so-called “fair trade” laws, whether state 
or federal. 


7. Finally we call upon both federal and state govern- 
ments to give greater representation to the consumer in the 
machinery of government such as has been done in some 
states through a Department of Consumer Protection or an 
Office of Consumer Counsel. We specifically endorse a Depart- 
ment of Consumers in the Federal Government and the cre- 
ation of select committees in the House and Senate to investi- 
gate and study consumer problems. 


Consumer Protection in the Drug and 
Pharmaceutical Industry 


RESOLUTION NO. 88—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, It has been shown that the American public 
is sorely in need of protection by federal law because of the 
following abuses which have been fully documented in hearings 
by the Kefauver Sub-committee of the United States Senate: 
The hearings have revealed exhorbitant price-gouging, re- 
straint of competition and iresponsible promotion in the man- 
ufacture and sale of medicines, both those sold over-the-counter 
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directly to the consumer and those purchased through doctors’ 
prescriptions; and 


WHEREAS, The hearings have also shown that in many 
instances drugs are placed for sale to the public without having 
been adequately tested, thus endangering the health, and even 
the life, of the ill. Extravagant advertising and promotion 
often leads to the concealment, in advertising literature, of 
drug side effects, many of them even being dangerous to the 
health of the user; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO calls for legislation by 
the Congress of the United States that will: 


1. Provide for the licensing of the manufacture of both 
prescription and across-the-counter non-proprietary drugs, by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Such a pro- 
vision should stimulate competition in the drug industry and 
put restrictions on the marketing of useless modifications. 


2. Reduce the time lag between application for a drug 
patent and actual issuance of the patent, with the provision 
that there shall be no cross-licensing within the industry prior 
to patent issuance. Limit the time of absolute patent monopoly 
to three years following actual issuance of the patent. Require 
patentee to license all qualified applicants — those holding valid 
licenses to manufacture drugs — for the remaining 14 years of 
the patent for a royalty not exceeding eight percent. No patent 
to be granted any private company for a breakthrough on the 
dreaded diseases, i.e. cancer, heart disease, etc., where the 
major resources have been financed by the government, private 
institutional grants and donations from public money raising. 
Patent law changes, brought about by evidence of administra- 
tive prices on present hearings, should be made generally 
applicable to all patents. 


3. Enlarge the Federal Trade Commission and the federal 
Food and Drug Administration to the point that they can ad- 
minister both prescription and across-the-counter non-propri- 
etary drugs to halt false advertising; improve factory inspec- 
tion; improve safety controls; force reporting by drug firms 
of all advance reactions and side effects of drugs to the FDA 
and HEW;; prohibit companies from refusing to sell drugs to 
outlets because the outlets sell to the public at less than listed 
prices ; eliminate ineffective drugs; prevent the sale and prose- 
cute the sellers of counterfeit drugs; tighten and enforce reg- 
ulations on sleping pills and pep pills. 


4. Establish a Department of the Consumer with cabinet 
rank to protect the consuming public in medicine and other 
goods consumption. 


It is our belief that such a department could offer sub- 
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stantial protection to the consumer in all fields by continuous 
investigation of pricing, merchandising, advertising and sim- 
ilar practices. By placing such appropriate federal agencies 
within this department, there could be unified direction on 
the consumer front. 


We believe also that this department could perform a major 
service to the nation through continuous national and regional 
conferences on consumer problems. This could serve to educate 
the public and make it aware of practices inimical to its 
welfare; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge: 


1. The drug industry to adopt and adhere to a stringent 
code of ethical practices. No ethical code, however, should be 
permitted to substitute for such federal action as may truly be 
necessary to protect the public health and the consumer 


welfare. 


2. The medical profession to exercise its power and in- 
fluence more effectively on the cost of drugs, medicine and 
other medical supplies, striving diligently to prescribe the drug 
or compound of lower price when two or more are of equal 


medicinal value. 

We would point out that increasingly the retail prescription 
and drug industry is becoming chain dominated. An investi- 
gation into the practices of the drug industry at retail level is 
indeed called for. We urge a congressional look into the prac- 
tices of the industry at this level since the resultant publicity 


alone would be beneficial. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried. 


Women Workers 


Resolution No. 171 


A major concern of the labor movement is the advancement 
of the interests and welfare of women workers. We seek to 
eliminate discriminatory employment and pay practices and to 
foster programs that will meet the special needs of women in 
the work force, occasioned by their dual responsibilities in the 
home and on the job. 


The past half century has seen the number of women who 
are gainfully employed increase by nearly 5 times, and in the 
decade of the 1960’s nearly half the increase in the labor force 
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will be women. By 1970 it is expected that women in the 
labor force will number 30 million. 


The large number of women at work, the increasing num- 
ber who hold part-time jobs, their employment in white-collar 
and service industries, traditionally but little organized by 
trade unions, poses special challenges to the labor movement. 
Women must be encouraged to join labor unions, to participate 
actively in union affairs, and to rely upon unions to protect 
and advance their basic interests. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


1. That this Convention reaffirms its support of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, through collective bar- 
gaining contracts and through appropriate legislation, both 
state and federal. We specifically endorse the proposed federal 
equal pay law, introduced in the past session of Congress as 
S. 2494 and H.R. 8898. 


2. We call for abolition of discriminatory employment 
practices against women in hiring and lay offs, in seniority 
rights, promotion, and training opportunities for jobs. We 
urge that special attention be given to the retraining needs 
of older women re-entering the employment market, who are 
disadvantaged by the rusting of their skills or the disappear- 
ance of types of jobs in which they were previously employed. 


3. We reaffirm our opposition to the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution, which would wipe out 
hard-won gains in the field of special labor legislation for the 
protection of women, as well as all other laws, no matter how 
reasonably based, which in any way differ in provisions for 
men and women. 


4. We reaffirm our support for special legislation for 
women on hours, night work, weight-lifting and other such 
protections. We suggest that the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor undertake a special study to de- 
termine in what respects, if any, the standards of such laws 
should be changed, in the light of modern day conditions, and 
what new protective legislation may be needed. 


5. We call upon affiliates to extend collective bargaining 
provisions for maternity leave and benefits and to seek the 
cooperation of government and community agencies in the 
establishment of child care facilities for the children of work- 
ing mothers. We urge the appropriation of federal funds to 
aid the financing of such centers. 


6. We urge adequate support and appropriations for 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


7. We call upon affiliates to work actively toward the 
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enlistment of more women in trade unions and to encourage 
the full and active participation of women in union affairs. 
And we call upon the women of the labor movement to act 
together and in cooperation with their brother unionists to 
meet the broad challenges facing all working people in the 
years ahead. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Industrial Engineering 
Resolution No. 176 


The last decade has seen tremendous changes in work and 
in the work environment. Many of these changes are asso- 
ciated with accelerated mechanization and rapidly changing 
technology and have had profound effects on workers and 
their unions, on working conditions, on employment and un- 
employment, on the general character of the work force and 
on collective bargaining. 


Concurrently with these “automation” changes, other tech- 
niques have been introduced to the work place and the col- 
lective bargaining area which, while not generally accom- 
panied by as much fanfare and publicity, have had equally 
disturbing effects. These are the innovations generally ‘“‘cred- 
ited” to the industrial engineer and include predetermined 
motion time systems, standard data, work sampling, and oth- 
er “statistical” techniques for setting production standards, 
as well as the development of electronic timing and control 
devices. Labor, after several years of trial, is forced to con- 
clude that these newer techniques are based on the same or 
similar false assumptions which have historically character- 
ized the work of the management engineer. When applied 
to the work place these techniques yield results which are 
neither accurate, reliable, nor valid. 


Unions have historically opposed the use of stop watch 
time study, piece work and wage incentive systems, and job 
evaluation. This opposition was originally based on the arbi- 
trary and abusive use of these methods by management. But 
unions learned that even when attempts were made to use 
the systems in an objective manner the results were inequit- 
able. The systems themselves, as well as their applications, 
were found lacking. 


Labor has found that the new techniques are nothing more 
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than subtle forms of the old. “Improvements” represent little 
more than techniques of confusion, making it more and more 
difficult for workers to understand and cope with problems 
raised by the “new methods.” All too often workers find that 
the “scientific” method merely is a device to circumvent es- 
tablished collective bargaining arrangements. 


In spite of proven shortcomings, work measurement tech- 
niques, new and old, are still being used to set unfair pro- 
duction standards and work loads. Incentive systems of ques- 
tionable validity are used to induce excessive work pace, and 
job evaluation techniques are being used to downgrade work- 
ers and reduce legitimate wage gains. 


Research into basic problems of human work; of the mea- 
surement and effects of physical and mental fatigue; of the 
effects of the automated work place; of job design and job 
enlargement; of fitting the job to the worker, all are largely 
ignored by the industrial engineer. 


When these management schemes exist unions must be 
prepared to negotiate maximum contractual protection in 
order to minimize harmful effects. But contract language is 
not enough. Unionists must be as fully informed as possible 
to cope with the “traditional” as well as the “modern” in- 
dustrial engineering techniques. 


A few unions have effectively educated local union mem- 
bers and officers and union staff not only to understand 
management engineering techniques, but to thoroughly rec- 
ognize the limitation of these devices and their harmful effects. 


In order to answer the need for trained full-time union 
staff, the AFL-CIO, for the past four years, has conducted 
an annual AFL-CIO Union Industrial Engineering Institute. 
Held for two weeks each summer in Madison, Wisconsin, this 
program is staffed by leading industrial engineering author- 
ities from AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions and from the 
University of Wisconsin’s School for Workers. The AFL-CIO 
Union Industrial Engineering Institutes’ comprehensive, con- 
centrated training has been of tremendous value to the work- 
ers represented by the approximately 150 full-time union staff 
from 30 national unions who have participated. But these ef- 
forts have, at best, scratched the surface. Much remains to 
be done if unions are to provide workers with needed protec- 
tion. Exploitation is still being carried out under the halo 
of “‘science.”” Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention call upon all AFL-CIO 
affiliates: 
1. To use every available means to make all unions mem- 
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bers aware of the threat of current industrial engineering 
practices to established working conditions and collective bar- 
gaining procedures, f 


2. To join in the fight to stop the spread of abusive and 
arbitrary applications of questionable industrial engineernig 
techniques, 


3. To attempt to influence the practitioners of industrial 
engineering to channel their efforts to basic human problems 
of work; to research in job design and the adjusting of the 
work place to the worker, 


4. To take full advantage of schools such as the annual 
AFL-CIO Union Industrial Engineering Institutes to train 
as Many union representatives as possible to effectively re- 
present workers faced with management’s use of industrial 
engineering techniques. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion is to adopt. Is there 
any discussion? 


DELEGATE SAM POLLOCK, Portage County, Ohio Cen- 
tral Body: I am in full agreement with the resolution. I 
suggest, however, that paragraph 4 incorrectly states our 
position with reference to dealing with management in their 
application of industrial engineering techniques. Where the 
word “use” is used with ““management’s use”, I would suggest 
that we are not contending with technical applications as 
properly applied, but that we are discussing here the misuse 
of industrial engineering techniques to bring about speed-up 
and other such abuses by industry in the application of some 
of these methods that they choose to take to bring about in- 
creased productivity through speed-up rather than through 
the local and rational means. 


PRESIDENT MEANY : I think the point is well taken and 
if there is no objection, and the committee has no objection, 
that last sentence could read “To take full advantage of schools 
such as the annual AFL-CIO Union Industrial Engineering 
Institutes to train as many union representatives as possible to 
effectively represent workers faced with management’s mis- 
use of industrial engineering techniques.” 


If there is no objection, we will change that. I think it 
makes a little better sense. 


The motion is to adopt the resolution. 
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DELEGATE E. C. HALLBECK, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks: Mr. Chairman, as a delegate of the Postal 
Clerks, I would like to call attention to the fact that our fed- 
eral government is one of the offenders in this field. In the 
Post Office Department they are presently using what they 
call a work measurement system. That is nothing at all except 
a speed-up system designed to wring the last ounce of effort 
out of an employee. In actual practice, they have taken men 
out of production to run clip-board to keep records. They have 
devised a system that has made cheats and liars out of our 
members and out of a lot of supervisors. The adoption of this 
kind of resolution brought to the attention of the Post Office 
Department in the federal government will, in my judgment, 
go far to correct an evil. 


I am heartily in favor of the adoption of this resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? We 
will vote on the motion to adopt. Those in favor of the motion 
signify by saying aye; contrary? It is carried and so ordered. 


National Economy 
Resolution No. 185 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 78 
and No. 81 


Unemployment remains at over 6 percent of the labor force, 
despite 10 months of considerable and welcome increases in 
production and sales since the recession low-point. The present 
economic advance has a long way to go before full employment 
and maximum use of plants and machines can be reached. 


Maximum utilization of manpower and productive capacity 
is essential for America, The well-being of the American people 
depends on its achievement. It is required to enable us, as a 
nation, to fulfill our defense and international obligations, as 
well as our great and increasing public-service needs at home. 
Unless we are capable of fully utilizing our available resources, 
our free society will be unable to produce the rising volume of 
goods and services that is needed in this time of cold war, 
explosive problems in the less-developed nations of the world 


and a rapidly growing population. 


Full employment, however, cannot be achieved automatical- 
ly. Positive and decisive policies by government are needed 
to carry the upturn forward, through next year, to full employ- 
ment and a sustained, rapid rate of economic growth in 1963 
and the years that follow. 
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Most of the economic advance from the recession low-point, 
to date, has been accounted for by sharply rising productivity 
and a return toward full work-week schedules. Output per 
manhour has risen at an extraordinary pace—reducing pro- 
duction costs and increasing profit margins, with only a slow 
improvement in jobs. As the upturn in production progresses, 
employment will pick up, but a growing labor force and new 
installations of productive capacity will leave considerable slack. 


Even if the anticipated increases in the volume of national 
production are attained, about 514 percent of the labor force 
and nearly 15 percent of industrial capacity will probably re- 
main idle by mid-1962. The pace of advancing economic activi- 
ties, however, will slow down in the second half of next year, 
leaving persistent high levels of unemployment and idle capac- 
ity, if new demands for goods and services are not added to 
the upturn. 


The normal] course of present economic trends will not pro- 
vide enough steam to carry the economy forward to full em- 
ployment. Expansionary policies by the federal government 
and rising consumer buying power are essential to encourage 
a continuing and rapid increase of economic activities. 


Despite the urgent need for expansionary policies, there 
are dangerous pressures for the adoption of restrictive mea- 
sures that can lead only to another incomplete recovery from 
a recession. 


In the face of considerable slack and declining unit pro- 
duction costs, there is a recurring outcry for strong, anti- 
inflationary measures. Those who claim to see inflation as an 
immediate threat recommend a balanced federal budget within 
the next few months, a tightened money supply with higher 
interest rates and a tight lid on wage increases—restrictive 
measures which will halt. the economic advance, as the upturn 
from the 1958 recession was halted, long before full employ- 
ment is achieved. 


These continuing outcries against an imaginary runaway 
inflation have provided the foundation for curtailing every 
economic advance since 1953. They are now bolstered by con- 
cern over the unfavorable balance of international payments, 
which is used as a new bugaboo to oppose wage increases and 
to support restrictive policies. 


The unfavorable balance of payments is the result of large 
international payments that more than offset America’s con- 
siderable export surplus. The key to solving this problem is 
domestic and foreign confidence in a healthy and growing U. S. 
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economy—to encourage foreigners to maintain and expand 
their short-term holdings and long-term investments in the 
U. S., while encouraging rising U. S. business investments 
at home. 


Nevertheless, some leaders of public opinion have been 
urging a wage freeze or a substantial reduction of wage in- 
creases and restrictive monetary and fiscal policies, which 
would not necessarily increase exports, but would mean weak 
consumer markets, rising unemployment and economic stagna- 
tion at home. 


If America is to recover fully from the recession of 1960- 
1961 and to achieve full employment, however, expansionary 
measures are essential. Federal government leadership and 
policies are needed to get the economy off the rollercoaster of 
frequent recessions and aborted recoveries onto a course of 
rapid economic growth and maximum use of America’s growing 
labor force and expanding productive capacity. Now, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED: An expansionary federal budget policy is 
essential to provide the basis for complete recovery from the 
recession and a rapid rate of economic growth. Increased fed- 
eral expenditures are required to meet the nation’s needs, as 
well as to stimulate rising sales, production and employment. 
Increasing economic activities will generate government rev- 
enues to offset rising expenditures. Balance between federal 
expenditures and revenues should be achieved, when the econ- 
omy is operating at maximum utilization of manpower and 
productive capacity, rather than when unemployment is high. 


If federal expenditures are increased sufficiently in the 
next few months, a general reduction of tax rates may have 
to be postponed temporarily. Whether or not a general and 
permanent cut of tax rates is considered feasible in 1962, how- 
ever, reform of the federal tax structure is essential, so that 
federal revenues can be raised on a fair and equitable basis. 
Tax loopholes—mainly grants of special privileges to wealthy 
families and businesses—should be eliminated. Closing these 
loopholes can provide as much as $17 billion of additional 
revenue, which can permit some reduction of individual income 
tax rates, particularly on low- and middle-income families. 
The total amount of federal revenue could remain the same, 
but ability-to-pay would be restored to its rightful place as the 
foundation of America’s tax-raising system. 


A policy of monetary ease is needed to encourage expansion 
of demand and employment. The rediscount rate, which the 
Federal Reserve system charges commercial banks for loans, 
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should be reduced from 3 percent to 234 percent, to indicate 
the government’s determination to maintain low interest rates. 


The Federal Reserve System’s Open Market Committee 
should actively engage in the purchase of long-term govern- 
ment bonds in the money market, in order to bring down rates 
on long-term loans. Such purchases of long-term government 
bonds should be designed to increase the free, lendable re- 
serves of the commercial banks above the recent level of ap- 
proximately $500 million. These free reserves should be in- 
creased 50 percent to 75 percent, through Open Market Com- 
mittee operations, to provide the commercial banking system 
with a sufficient supply of funds to maintain low interest 
rates on long-term loans. 


A comprehensive government effort is required to solve 
the specific problems that have created hard-core long-term 
unemployment, while expansionary budget and monetary mea- 
sures are needed to increase sales, production and employ- 
ment generally. The Area Redevelopment Act, adopted in 
early 1961, is a first step in this direction, if it is effectively 
administered to rehabilitate the large number of economical- 
ly distressed, industrial communities. 


A federal program is needed for retraining the unem- 
ployed, whose skills are obsolete, with government payments 
during the training period. The first responsibility is to bring 
jobs to workers in the communities in which they live. How- 
ever, government relocation payments, to assist unemployed 
workers to move to new areas of job opportunities, should 
be made available to unemployed workers who cannot find 
jobs in their communities, but can obtain employment in 
areas that are distant from their homes. 


A reorganization and upgrading of the United States 
Employment Service is needed, to provide a nationwide agency, 
with job placement and employment counselling services for 
working people of all levels of skill, training and education. 
Continuing high levels of unemployment require that legis- 
lation for a general reducation of working hours, with no cut 
in take-home pay, should be vigorously pursued. 


A wide variety of private and public policies is needed 
to sustain a balanced and rapid pace of economic growth in 
a free economy. To make this objective more readily obtain- 
able, the President’s Council of Economic Advisers should 
provide estimates of how much additional expenditures, in- 
comes and employment will be needed to sustain full em- 
ployment, maximum use of productive capacity and a rapid 
rate of economic growth. Such estimates for the economy as 
a whole and its major sectors should be prepared for the year 
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ahead, as well as for longer periods, such as 5 or 10 years, 
and revised on the basis of experience. Each year, the fed- 
eral government should convene an annual economic con- 
ference of leading representatives of the economy’s major 
sectors to examine and discuss the estimates for the period 
ahead. Such discussions could provide broad guide-lines for 
private decision-making on prices, wages, salaries and in- 
vestment, as well as for government decisions on expendi- 
tures and taxes to sustain maximum use of resources and a 
rapidly expanding economy. 


Improvements in wages, salaries and fringe benefits are 
required for growing mass markets that can match the econ- 
omy’s growing abilities to produce the rising volume of goods 
and services. They are essential, too, to provide wage and 
salary earners with a fair share of the fruits of rising pro- 
ductive efficiency. Most industries can afford to grant im- 
provements of wages, salaries and fringe benefits, without 
price increases. Some industries, whose productivity is ris- 
ing most rapidly, can afford to grant such improvements 
and reduce their prices, while others, in which productivity 
is not increasing, may have to raise prices. The over-all price 
level, therefore, can remain reasonably stable, if business 
would seek rising profits from low profit margins and an 
increasing volume of sales. 


The government should be armed in advance, to enable 
the President to act promptly and decisively against reces- 
sions, if and when they begin, in order to minimize their im- 
pact and reduce their duration. Grants of authority to the 
President, to act quickly on individual income tax and public 
works, are necessary to prevent long delays in countering re- 
cessions. 


The President should be granted authority to put into 
effect a temporary reduction of individual income taxes— 
to provide the possibility for prompt action to bolster family 
incomes and strengthen consumer markets in the early stages 
of an economic decline. A 3-month cut of the withholding 
tax on individual incomes, for example, could add as much 
as $5 billion to family incomes, with almost all of the addi- 
tion quickly placed in the spending stream. 


A special, flexible public works program should be adopted 
that could be instituted quickly to counter recessionary de- 
clines of economic activities. Federal funds should be avail- 
able for temporary grants-in-aid to the states and local gov- 
ernments, to enable them to step-up their public works pro- 
grams of construction, repairs and maintenance, when un- 
employment is at high levels. The President should have 
authority to institute such grants-in-aid, when unemployment 
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increases beyond a specified level, and to maintain the pro- 
gram until economic activities rise towards full employment. 


The unemployment insurance system already provides 
some degree of prompt action against recessions, through 
benefit payments that offset income-losses due to layoffs. 
Inadequacies in the level and duration of benefits, however, 
as well as great variations among the states, provides only a 
small offset to the income-losses of rising unemployment dur- 
ing recessions. The unemployment insurance system should 
be permanently improved by additional federal standards to 
extend the duration and raise the benefit payment to un- 
employed workers. 


The pricing policies of the dominant corporations in key 
industries, in which prices are administered, present a poten- 
tial threat to the price level and to sustaining a fast pace of 
economic growth. The manner in which prices have been 
administered by the dominant corporation in such industries 
poses the possibility that these corporations may raise prices, 
despite the absence of substantial increases in unit production 
costs and of excess demand for goods in short supply. The ad- 
ministered-price formulas of the dominant corporations in 
major industries are set to produce profits at low-level opera- 
tions and there is little incentive for such industries to follow 
policies that aim for maximum production rates in a rapidly 
expanding economy. In addition, price rises by such industries 
could establish the pretext for restrictive government meas- 
ures. To curb these potential dangers from the pricing policies 
of the dominant corporation in major administered-price in- 
dustries, the spotlight of public attention is needed. Only the 
federal government—federal agencies, congressional commit- 
tees or both—can adequately focus public attention on the 
facts of the cost-price-investment policies of these corporations, 
in an attempt to curtail their price-raising ability. 


The U. S. must view the balance of international payments 
problem on two fronts—the domestic front of building a strong 
economy at home within the context of international economic 
relationships and the building of U. S. relations with the 
monetary and economic programs of other nations within the 
context of an expanding full-employment economy at home. 


Solutions to the balance of payments problem cannot be 
developed by concentrating on restrictive policies or on the 
wages of American working people. Measures to sustain a 
healthy and growing economy are the only sound basis for the 
long-run solution to this problem. At the same time, efforts 
should be made to reduce the outflow and to encourage the 
inflow of dollars and to curb the outflow of gold, without 
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dangerous recourse to isolationist or protectionist policies. 
Steps should also be taken towards the development of an 
international banking arrangement that would relieve the 
U. S. of being the major world banker by reducing reliance 
on the U. S. dollar as an international currency. 


Program for Full Employment 


RESOLUTION No. 78—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Thereis no convincing evidence that the current 
recovery will have sufficient momentum to restore the economy 
to the state of “maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power,” called for by existing federal legislation; and 


WHEREAS, The most recent report of the Labor Depart- 
ment shows the rate of unemployment at 6.8% of the labor 
force. This is the eleventh consecutive month in which unem- 
ployment has remained close to 7%. The present prospect is 
that by the early. months of 1962 we shall have as many as five 
million people unemployed. Even if production continues to 
rise at the rate being projected by most experts, unemployment 
will still be around 5.5% of the labor force by mid-1962; and 


WHEREAS, We are once more confronted with a recurrence 
of the 1959 “recovery” when unemployment remained as high 
as it had been during the 1954 recession. Each recession adds 
to our problem, leaving us with a high unemployment rate even 
after an economic pickup occurs; and 


WHEREAS, In addition to these general problems of em- 
ployment and unemployment, the accelerating rate of techno- 
logical change has had a particularly severe impact on jobs in 
certain industries and areas. The most recent government re- 
ports show that 68 of the nation’s 150 major labor markets are 
still classified as areas of substantial unemployment. It has be- 
come painfully clear that we cannot continue to fly blind in the 
explosive era of automation. We must revive and put to work 
basic concepts and practices of economic planning; and 


WHEREAS, It is not at all clear that the seriousness of 
present and prospective unemployment is adequately appreci- 
ated by the present Administration, which has reacted to the 
persistent high level of unemployment not by initiating more 
vigorous programs but by revising its goals; and 

WHEREAS, We deplore the tendency of some of the agen- 
cies of government to set a 4% unemployment rate as a target 
for our economy. Even middle-of-the-road economists, such as 
the late Sumner Slichter, recognize that an unemployment rate 
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in excess of 3% is not compatible with the needs and capabilities 
of the American economy; and 


WHEREAS, While the present Administration is to be com- 
mended for its earlier efforts to lift the country out of the re- 
cession and stagnation it inherited, the government’s recently 
declared intention to balance-the-budget-at-all-costs is bad eco- 
nomics and not worthy of its bold declarations about economic 
growth and full employment; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO support the following 
full recovery program: 

(1) To make our economic system work better in the fu- 
ture, and to reach our goals of “maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power” the government must establish a 
central planning agency which can set priorities, insure the in- 
telligent use of our resources and give a greater sense of national 
purpose to our people. Within this framework the Council of 
Economic Advisers should project the levels of private and 
public spending which are necessary to sustain maximum use 
of manpower and productive capacity in an expanding economy. 
Annual presentations of economic targets — with semi-annual 
reviews—can provide private groups and government with guide 
lines to the action and programs required to reach full employ- 
ment. 

(2) Taxes — Plans to provide new incentives for business 
investment are an absurdity in the face of the present state of 
excess industrial capacity in nearly every American industry. 
Where new investment assistance is needed in some specific 
branches of industry, this should be provided by specific pro- 
grams directed at those branches rather than resort to broad, 
general tax handouts to all industry. 


General tax reforms should concentrate on providing relief 
for low and middle-income families. At the same time it should 
close loopholes such as divided exemptions and capital gains 
abuses which enable the wealthier income groups to evade their 
just share of taxation. Tax reforms should also include the 
grant of authority to the President to make temporary adjust- 
ments in the regular income tax schedule to help combat any 
future recessions. 


(3) An expansionist monetary policy continues to be a 
necessity so long as our economy continues slack. The Federal 
Reserve Board should be encouraged to go beyond the feeble 
efforts it has made to date to bring down long-term interest 
rates. 


(4) A-sharp expansion of public construction is still over- 
due—including low-cost housing, hospitals, schools, municipal 
transportation and many public utilities. These outlays are 
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necessary to build a surer foundation for an expanding economy 
as well as to help the general employment picture. 


(5) While we recognize the importance of broad, aggregate 
spending measures to restore full employment, the government 
should also take the necessary steps to eliminate existing struc- 
tural obstacles to full employment. The first of these should be 
the prompt passage by the Congress of the Manpower Develop- 
ing and Training Act (S. 1991). Retraining of the unemployed 
and of low-skilled workers for better positions, payments to help 
the unemployed participate in such retraining, and payments to 
unemployed workers and their families who wish to relocate in 
areas where jobs are available for them—all of these should be 
included in the legislation. We commend the efforts already 
made by President Kennedy, Senator Clark, and Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg on behalf of this legislation. We urge them to 
continue their efforts until they meet with success in the forth- 
coming session of Congress. 


As a further means to eliminate structural weakness in the 
U. S. economy, we call for strengthening the new Area Redevel- 
opment Agency. It must be in a position to attack the problem 
of full and genuine redevelopment of economically depressed 
areas. Scattered, shotgun types of projects will not lead to true 
redevelopment of these areas. 


(6) The accelerating rate of technical change has left in its 
wake much human dislocation in the past decade. In the period 
ahead government, labor and management must initiate cre- 
ative new programs to meet the human problems associated 
with technological advance. If this is to be done intelligently, 
there must be one central agency in government whose mission 
will be to act as a technological information clearing house. 
Such an agency can help us make intelligent decisions which 
anticipate the impact of technical and scientific changes upon 
the jobs and skill requirements of our work force. The Office 
of Automation and Manpower recently estabished by Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg is a first step in this direction, but it must 
be implemented with much greater authority and resources. 


The enormous advances in know-how and technology pro- 
vide the basis for a new approach to regular work time. By 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and by collective 
bargaining solutions geared to particular industrial situations, 
we must bring about an over-all progressive reduction in regular 
work time. We must also achieve greater flexibility in working 
hours so that they can be made to vary more directly with the 
different stages of the business cycle. 


(7) Finally, we also call for strengthening of the nation’s 
basic social legislation as a means of lending foundation sup- 
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port for a strong economy. We call for an increase in the cov- 
erage and the level of the minimum wage. We support the 
proposals to establish a system of Federal standards as a 
means of modernizing our unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. We also call for basic improvements in the nation’s social 
security system so that our people can have real protection 
against the burdens of old age. The social security system 
should also protect against the terrible economic pressures of 
costly medical and hospital care which today confront most 
American families. Our educational system must be improved 
if the American economy and American society are to realize 
their full development potential. A program of Federal aid to 
education is essential to accomplish these objectives. 


The United States is still the proud possessor of the world’s 
mightiest industrial complex, but it is also becoming the scene 
of a great world paradox, a nation unable to utilize this complex 
to achieve and maintain full employment. The present govern- 
ment has a great opportunity to demonstrate that our nation 
can and will bring about the full utilization of its great indus- 
trial and human capacities in the service of the American peo- 
ple and the entire free world. 


Manpower Development and Training 


RESOLUTION No. 81—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Automation and rapid technological change 
have led to a continuous increase among the ranks of the “hard 
core” unemployed; and 


WHEREAS, The more rapidly our technology advances, the 
more rapidly will skills become obsolete; and 


WHEREAS, The shifts and changes occurring in our indus- 
trial complex and labor force indicate that paradoxically even 
in times of high employment many jobs go begging because we 
are unable to match idle workers to available jobs; and 


WHEREAS, Federal assistance for the training and re- 
training of workers whose skills have become obsolete becomes 
a major requirement to the realization of economic growth and 
full employment; and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United States has recom- 
mended that Congress enact a Manpower Development and 
Training Bill. The Senate has passed a bill (S. 1991) which 
would authorize $655 million over a four-year period for voca- 
tional and on-the-job training of unemployed workers and the 
payment of allowances for trainees for up to 52 weeks; and 
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WHEREAS, A similar bill has been reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee. Despite the stated support 
of more than enough representatives to pass the bill, the Rules 
Committee delayed further action on the House bill until the 
next session; and 


WHEREAS, As enacted by the Senate, the Clark bill re- 
affirms the responsibilities of the federal government under the 
Employment Act of 1946 and directs the Secretary of Labor 
“to appraise the adequacy of the nation’s manpower develop- 
ment effort,” analyze its manpower requirements resources, and 
provide a sound basis for public and private training efforts 
throughout the country ; and 


WHEREAS, The bill wisely recognizes that unemployed 
persons require financial assistance while they are being re- 
trained. Noting that workers in most states are ineligible for 
unemployment compensation if they are participating in train- 
ing programs, while other workers—suffering from structural 
joblessness—may well have exhausted their state benefits, the 
bill authorizes bentfits for jobless workers undertaking training. 
Reduced benefits. for workers undertaking on-the-job training 
are also provided; and 


WHEREAS, The Manpower Development and Training Act 
thereby seeks to deal with one major aspect of the problem of 
unemployment in the United States by enabling workers whose 
skills have become obsolete to receive training which will qualify 
them to obtain and hold jobs; and 


WHEREAS, This bill represents what should be the begin- 
ning of a series of much needed programs to deal with the 
human problems confronting our nation. Recognizing that this 
bill is only a badly needed beginning, and realizing that we are 
dealing with a new program with limited appropriations, we 
urge that in the selection of people for training top priority 
should be given to heads of families, workers over age 30, and 
_ who have been in the labor force for more than five years; 
an 


WHEREAS, An effective Manpower Development and 
Training Act should also provide financial assistance in the 
form of moving expenses to workers who must relocate. The 
original bill, as introduced by Senator Clark, contained such 
provisions, but, unfortunately, they were removed in com- 
mittee; and 


WHEREAS, The federal retraining allowances provisions of 
the bill are vital to the entire program; however, the allowances 
are limited to the average weekly unemployment compensation 
in their home state. Because of the great variation in unemploy- 
ment compensation among the states, such a benefit formula is 
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unjust and weakens the over-all objectives of the bill. An equit- 
able formula is needed. While the AFL-CIO realizes that the 
Manpower Development and Training bill now before Congress 
does not go far enough, we are gratified that this Administra- 
tion, unlike its predecessor, is taking steps to deal with struc- 
tural unemployment; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That there be continued support of the Man- 
power Development and Training bill and that the officers of 
the AFL-CIO persevere in their efforts to impress upon the 
Administration and the Congress the vital need for enactment 
of meaningful legislation in this area if the nation’s manpower 
resources are not to be wasted. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I would like 
to call on the Chairman of Subcommittee 2 who is also the 
Chairman of the Economic Policy Committee of the Federation 
for a detailed discussion. With the Chairman’s permission, I 
would like to have him call upon President Reuther. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER: Brother Chair- 
man, fellow delegates, the resolution before the convention 
dealing with the national economy is one which bears directly 
upon our responsibilities at the bargaining table, upon our 
ability to make meaningful progress for the workers whom 
we have the responsibility of representing. 


The next resolution that we will consider is Resolution 
No. 186 dealing with collective bargaining. 


These two resolutions are inseparably tied together, and 
so with your permission, I would like to discuss this in its 
broad aspect because I think you can’t isolate these things 
in air-tight compartments. 


To begin with, I think we must realize that to effectively 
mobilize the American economy and to intelligently and 
equitably and responsibly share in the abundance made pos- 
sible by automation and our developing technology, that these 
are the keys to meeting our needs at home and making Amer- 
ica equal to discharging its heavy responsibilities in the fight 
of freedom over the forces of Communist tyranny. 


This resolution states that achieving and maintaining a 
dynamic expanding full employment and full production econ- 
omy is a matter of the greatest national urgency and a matter 
of the highest national priority. 

For eight years, under the Eisenhower Administration we 
had drift and indecision, we had policies formulated by the 
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little men of big business whose vision was blurred by the 
dollar sign, and who did not formulate policies or pursue pro- 
grams essential to the achievement of the objectives of the 
Employment Act of 1946 which commits this nation to achieve 
high levels of employment, high levels of production, and high 
levels of purchasing power. 


During those eight years we had three recessions, and the 
economy grew at less than half of the annual growth essential 
to achieve and maintain full employment. 


When we have a strike and we lose a few hundred thou- 
sand man hours, the editorial writers take off on the American 
labor movement. But during the eight years of the last 
Administration because of mass unemployment, we lost 
20,000,000 man years—not man hours but man years—be- 
cause of mass unemployment. 20 percent of our produc- 
tive capabilities stood idle, and the great steel industry 
which is the bellwether of economic activity got to the point 
where at one time it was operating at around 46 percent of 
its potential. 


We lost in those eight years $390 billion in our gross 
national product, or more than $8,000 income for every family 
in the United States. 


What we have been trying to say is that that tremendous 
economic loss was represented by mass unemployment and 
by idle capacity or failure to grow and expand, and that that 
is not only the margin of economic progress in terms of higher 
living standards and better schools and better housing, but 
in the world in which freedom and tyranny are locked in 
mortal combat, that wastage represents the margin of survival 
for the values that free men and women cherish. 


Now we have the Employment Act of 1946 which sets 
forth these goals and obligates the government of these United 
States to formulate programs and pursue policies essential 
to the achievement of the objectives of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 


But what has happened is that they have put this law in 
mothballs, and it is the task of the American labor movement 
to carry on the kind of sustained struggle to mobilize this 
country to get the Employment Act of 1946 out of the moth- 
balls and breathe some life into it until we can get America 


back to work. 


We don’t pretend, we never have pretended, that every 
worker is automatically entitled to economic security. What 
we do insist upon, however, is that every worker is entitled to 
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a job and the opportunity to earn for his family. And when 
a worker who is able and willing to work is denied that op- 
portunity because of economic and social forces beyond his 
control, then it is the obligation of the whole of society, using 
the instrument of government, to do what is necessary. 


This convention has to resolve that the American labor 
movement will not stop in its struggle until every unemployed 
worker in America, able and willing to work, is back on the 
job at decent wages and at good working conditions. 


We commend President Kennedy in this resolution for the 
leadership which he has shown. He was not in the White 
House 12 hours, and his first official act as President of 
these United States was to direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to double the distribution of surplus food to needy unemployed 
workers and their families. He made good on his support 
behind depressed area legislation after two vetoes by the 
Eisenhower Administration. He came through on the min- 
imum wage fight, and many other things. This is a good 
beginning, but it is only a very, very small beginning, because 
we have to measure what has to be done not by past standards 
of performance; we have to measure what must be done in 
America by the unresolved problems that still confront us. 


We still have 6.1 percent of the work force unemployed. 
For 11 months, it hovered near 6.8, 6.9, 7 percent. In Novem- 
ber, as the President told us, it is down to 6.1, but that is a 
lot of unemployment. 3,900,000 workers are totally unem- 
ployed, and two and a quarter million workers in addition 
to 3,900,000 are partially unemployed. 


There are still 60 major distressed areas, and there are 201 
minor areas in which unemployment is above 6% of the total 
work force. 


What we try to say in this resolution is that unemploy- 
ment will yield only to a massive total assault. Half way, half 
hearted measures will not dissolve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, nor will it get America back to work, because you have 
to run fast to stand still. This kind of simple statistical fact 
makes that abundantly clear. 


In the period of 1953 to 1960—seven short years—indus- 
trial production went up 17%, and 1,600,000 workers lost their 
jobs on the production lines in those seven years. 1,600,000 
fewer workers in the manufacturing industries of America 
turned out 17% more work and production in that seven years. 
Therefore, we need to look at the future, not in terms of yester- 
day, because the standards of measurement of yesterday will 
not reflect the realities of tomorrow. 
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We have just started the second phase of the industrial 
revolution in our nation, with electronics and the peaceful use 
of the atom. We have just begun. Technological progress will 
be accelerated, and the problems that we face today will be 
more difficult tomorrow and they will be more difficult the day 
after tomorrow. It has been said that we will have to have 
thirteen and a half million new jobs to take care of the increase 
in the work force in the next ten years. But that is only part 
of the problem. Twenty-eight million workers will be displaced 
by technological progress. We need 41,000,000 new jobs in the 
next ten years just to stand still, not to take care of the 
3,900,000 who are unemployed and the millions who are par- 
tially unemployed. 


When we talk about 40,000,000 jobs, it is almost beyond 
comprehension. But look at it in this simple way: In every 
one of the 52 weeks in the next ten years we have to expand 
American industry to create new jobs for 80,000 workers every 
week. General Motors has 400,000 employees all over the 
United States. Every five weeks we have to create as many 
new jobs as represented by GM. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has 200,000 employees. Every two and a half weeks 
we have to create as many jobs as U. S. Steel. Dupont, the 
largest chemical industry in the world, has 80,000 workers. 
Every week we have to create as many new jobs as Dupont has. 
So these are the dimensions of the problem. We must develop 
programs and policies that are adequate to the realities of the 
dimensions of this changing problem. 


I think that getting America back to work must be made 
one of the chief jobs and responsibilities of the American labor 
movement, because the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce 
are the architects of the eight years of economic stagnation, 
of recession, of mass unemployment and idle capacity. They are 
not going to lead the crusade to get America back to work. 
The American labor movement must lead that crusade, and it 
is not going to be easy. 


You know that Franklin Roosevelt came to Washington at 
the bottom of the great depression. Hoover told us that pros- 
perity was right around the corner. Roosevelt had 100 days of 
the most dramatic legislative history that we have ever writ- 
ten, and he laid the foundation for the New Deal. But he 
did not solve unemployment. We had 9,000,000 unemployed 
when Hitler came along, and it was war production that solved 
unemployment. Our challenge is to prove to the world that 
we can have full employment and full production in making 
the good things of life in peace time. 


There are more problems ahead. We have made some 
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recovery and we are all happy at that. The present adminis- 
tration deserves credit for having taken steps to facilitate that 
recovery. But there are danger signals ahead that the labor 
movement has to be altered to, and I should like to point out 
some of those danger signals. There is a growing drive on 
the part of the forees of big business, the people represented 
by George Humphrey, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Eisenhower, and who was the architect of the economic 
stagnation and recession. They are driving for a balanced 
budget, and they are beginning to raise the old scare words 
about spenders and wasters. When the President talks about 
building schools, improving social security or medical care for 
the aged or doing the other things that need doing in America, 
they turn on the propaganda and they try to intimidate the 
administration and they try to propagandize the American 
people into believing that doing these things is an act of 
irresponsibility. 


We have got to make clear that the one thing that we 
cannot afford in America, our greatest waste, is the size of 
unemployment and idle capacity. Eisenhower was obsessed 
with balancing the budget. He never really understood the 
budget but he had this obsession, and the result was that he 
balanced the budget and he unbalanced the economy. We 
have been trying to get people to understand that there is only 
one way to balance the budget in Washington. You can 
balance the budget in Washington only if you balance the 
family budget of the American people by full employment 
and full production. 


The most reckless act of fiscal irresponsibility is to balance 
the federal budget and leave behind large pockets of mass 
unemployment and idle productive capacity. 


There is going to be a lot of pressure on the wage front. 
IT just came through a collective bargaining effort with my 
associates in the automobile industry, where we bargained 
for more than one million wage earners in the past six months, 
and we know what the pressures are—the pressures for a wage 
freeze, the pressures for other things, and the propaganada 
would have you believe that getting the worker a wage increase 
sc he can buy some of the good things of life threatens the 
national economy and threatens our position in the world. I say 
that we must begin to hit back hard against this propaganda. 


Why do we have mass unemployment? Why do we have 
15 to 20 percent of our productive capacity standing idle? 
Is it because all the people of America have satisfied all their 
needs for decent housing and for appliances in their homes 
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and for high living standards? No. The simple facts are 
that our productive capacity has outrun our purchasing power. 
Millions and millions of American families have tremendous 
need, but they lack the purchasing power to translate their 
needs into demand, and anything that tries to restrict the 
right of workers to move ahead in terms of higher wages 
and a greater purchasing power will speed the very negative 
forces that make for recession, unemployment and _ idle 
capacity. 


Under the Eisenhower Administration this is what has 
happened. If you will look at the income distribution, in 1953 
the lowest one-fifth of our families received 4.9 percent of the 
total income. In 1959 they received 4.5 percent. But the high- 
est income fifth, the Park Avenue people, in 1953 received 44.7 
percent of the total income and in 1959 they got 45.7 percent. 
So the rich have got richer, and the people with too little have 
got less. 


Franklin Roosevelt said about that problem in 1932 that 
you judge the worth of governmental action and governmental 
policy, not by what it does to help the few who have enough to 
get more, but what the government does to help the many 
who have too little to get enough. That is what we are trying 
to do when we fight for higher wages, when we fight for a 
higher minimum wage law. We are trying to make it possible 
for millions and millions of America’s low income families to 
share more richly in the abundance of automation, and so we 
have a fight on our hands on the wage front. When you go to 
the bargaining table you will feel that pressure, as we felt that 
pressure in the Auto Workers Union. 


Then there is the question of the short work week. They 
say to us that this is no time to fight for a short work week. 
We ought to say to them “We are prepared to work 40 hours a 
week if you can give every American who wants a job a job 
at 40 hours,” and if they cannot, then we ought to fight to 
reduce the level of the work week until every American who 
is willing and able to work has a job in the American economy. 


We need to develop adequate programs and adequate poli- 
cies to deal with this problem. I think to do this we must 
recognize that you cannot rely upon the blind forces of the 
market place to solve the complex problems of our society. Let 
private industry do as much as it can, but when it cannot 
provide jobs, it is the responsibility of the government to meet 
that deficit. The only way that we can be certain that we 
allocate responsibly our resources and our capabilities is to 
have a mechanism that deals with this in some kind of a na- 


tional planning agency. 
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Then there is the question of re-training and re-locating 
workers displaced by our developing technology. It is one thing 
to say, “Let us have a re-training program.” But what do you 
train a worker for? Do you train him in a vacuum? Do you 
ask him to take training courses to acquire skills that 10,000 
other people who are walking the street already have? That 
makes no sense, And so you can’t possibly talk about a train- 
ing program in a vacuum. You must talk about a training 
program in terms of our developing technology. Where are we 
going to be tomorrow and the year after tomorrow? What 
kind of jobs and skills will be available and needed? And then 
relate a training program on a rational basis to that task. But 
that takes some mechanism to begin and co-ordinate and tie 
together all the factors that make up the total impact upon 
the work force. 


These are the things that we cover in a general way. There 
is the whole question of tax policy. We have been pointing 
out for years—the AFL-CIO and the AFL before that and the 
CIO before that—that what we ought to do is to plug the loop- 
holes in the law. Our proposal on tax legislation shows that 
we can save $17 billion if we plug the loopholes. 


So the American labor movement has both the responsibil- 
ity and opportunity to carry this fight to achieve full em- 
ployment and to achieve a dynamic expanding economy, to 
harness the abundance of automation, and relate that to the 
needs of all people. I happen to think that these are the major 
fronts on which we need to fight. We need to fight on the 
collective bargaining front to advance the interests of our 
people, not at the expense of the public but to get higher 
wages and better conditions out of the fruits of our developing 
technology. 


Secondly, we must move ahead on the political front to 
build the support that the President needs. He can’t get out 
of the present Congress the kind of legislation we need to solve 
these problems and we had better go to work with a massive 
registration campaign and translate that into votes next 
November so that we can elect a Congress that will give the 
President the support he needs to enact a program geared to 
the realities of this need. 


Then we have the problem on the educational front. We 
want a job for every person. We want adequate education for 
every American child. We want security and dignity for our 
older people. We want equal job opportunities for our Negro 
brothers and sisters and all other minorities. 


These are the things that are possible if we have a full 
employment economy, if we harness the abundance that lies 
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within our grasp. And the labor movement is the force that 
must mobilize America to realize these goals. 


We will pass many resolutions that will reflect our dedica- 
tion to freedom and our opposition to communism. But the 
most effective thing that we can do is to gear the potential 
abundance of the American economy and commit that in a 
positive way to the needs of America and to the responsibili- 
ties we have in the world. If we do that, I say history will 
show that instead of Mr. Khrushchev burying America, we 
will bury Mr. Khrushchev. 


Thank you. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of Resolution 185, 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Resolution 185 on the National Economy. The 
motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there further discussion? 
Those who favor the motion signify by saying Aye; contrary? 
It is carried and so ordered. 


. . . Subcommittee Secretary Hayes then summarized the 
following resolution: 


Collective Bargaining 


Resolution No. 186 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 83 


Confronted with a troubled economic environment, with 
challenges—and opportunities—both vast and urgent, collec- 
tive bargaining is beset with basic attacks hacking at its 
effectiveness. 


Broad-based industry drives openly or covertly seek to 
weaken or destroy unions. In the legislative halls, the effort 
to enfeeble unions is reflected in programs for such measures 
as the so-called “right-to-work” laws and the stretching of 
antitrust regulations to union activities. Industry publicity 
campaigns such as those charging that unions cause inflation, 
are stimulating public misunderstanding and resentment of 
unions and their objectives. Other richly financed manage- 
ment programs seek to alienate workers from their organiza- 
tions and to delude unorganized workers into believing that 
they are better off if they do not have a voice in determining 
their conditions of work. At many bargaining tables, a pur- 
poseful management policy of inflexibility has been adopted 
as an anti-union weapon. 


Other developments which are less venomous but in some 
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respects equally dangerous are also imperiling the institution 
of free collective bargaining. These are the efforts to bind 
bargaining by national formulas, by ceilings, and other con- 
straints. 


The “public interest” is the announced justification for 
such efforts. The public interest is multifaceted. 


The overall and long-run public interest cannot be served 
in a democratic society by throttling genuine and unshackled 
collective bargaining. Responsible management, we believe, 
will resent any alteration of the fundamentally free character 
of collective bargaining because the disadvantages of such 
change would far outweigh any seeming or short-run advan- 
tages of “orderliness” or “industrial peace.” 


Labor and management are faced with roller-coaster na- 
tional economic patterns of frequent downturns and erratic 
upturns. The need for additional jobs and enlarged markets 
are often worrisome factors in current bargaining. Inter- 
national factors also influence the bargaining environment; 
import and export trends, relocation of capital, military man- 
power demands, and the nature of defense-expenditure pro- 
grams are each raising issues with a labor relations impact. 
And of course the rapid shifts in technology pose problems of 
equitable sharing of benefits, of protective procedures to 
assure that progress is not at the expense of workers, of train- 
ing and retraining, and hosts of other detailed issues. 


These and other national developments involve problems 
of too wide sweep for solution through collective bargaining 
alone. But through good-faith bargaining, enlightened in- 
dustry and labor can devise new and improved ways of 
meeting the joint problems raised for the individual industry 
or company and its workers. And in the aggregate, their 
bargains developed with a sense of common purpose can con- 
tribute mightily to constructive solution of the nation’s na- 
tional and international responsibilities. 


Broadly, organized labor’s objective in collective bargain- 
ing is to bolster the health of our society by gaining a fair 
flow of wage and benefit improvements for workers and by 
developing an enlarged respect for human values—for work- 
ers’ rights—in this complex industrial economy. 


We seek wage increases to assure that effective consumer 
demand can grow rapidly enough both to stimulate and yet 
keep abreast of national productive ability. In this way we 
pursue the goal of more for all. 


Slackening of wage advances would limit growth of na- 
tional consumer markets and thus limit forces for economic 
growth. By refusing to permit the recent economic recessions 
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to serve as an excuse for elimination or severe curtailment of 
wage increases, organized labor helped check the severity of 
the downturns. Continued negotiation of wage raises helped 
maintain consumer buying power and confidence and thereby 
provided valuable support for economic recovery. 


Beyond wage increases alone, organized labor is vitally 
concerned with the many other ways we can, through col- 
lective bargaining, improve standards of working and living. 
We have made notable headway in gaining increased and 
more widely enjoyed job and income security, leisure, and 
dignity for workers, principally through negotiation of (1) 
health, welfare, pension and unemployment benefit programs, 
(2) paid time for vacations and holidays, and (3) standards 
and grievance-settlement procedures for resolving fairly for 
workers problems of discipline, workloads, safety, priorities 
and many other matters continually arising in employment 
relationships. 


Although we take pride in these gains, we recognize that 
much broader and more widely distributed advances are 
needed and attainable. Our task is to get industry to function 
responsibly with us to achieve the rapid and varied gains in 
living standards potentially realizable for the working popula- 
tion through our nation’s great technological and economic 
ability. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


The trade union movement will continue its efforts to 
strengthen the institution of collective bargaining. We rededi- 
cate our energies to defend ourselves against attempts to weak- 
en or suppress unions. Strong unions are necessary for mean- 
ingful and responsible collective bargaining. Unions too weak 
to bargain as an equal with management cannot have a re- 
spected voice in determining their conditions of work. 


In collective bargaining in the period ahead, AFL-CIO 
affiliated unions will press for wage advances as a vital means 
of increasing inadequate consumer purchasing power. Pur- 
chasing power must catch up and keep pace with fast-rising 
national productive power so as to help stimulate and sustain 
an increased rate of national economic growth. 


We will seek also to provide a greater measure of security 
and wellbeing for workers and their families by (1) develop- 
ing programs to assure year-round employment or income and 
adequate benefits upon job loss, (2) improving health, welfare 
and pension programs to alleviate the burdens of medical need, 
of retirement need, and of family emergencis, (3) working out 
measures to minimize ill effects on workers of technological 
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displacement and plant relocation, and (4) reducing hours of 
work with no loss of pay through negotiation of shorter stand- 
ard hours of work and substantially more paid vacation, holi- 
day, and other paid leisure time. 


We seek these broad objectives in order to gain for all the 
working population a fair share of the wealth produced by the 
nation and steady improvements in standards of living, well 
aware from the repeated evidence of our history that we will 
thereby be promoting the general welfare. 


Wages and Productivity 


RESOLUTION NO. 83—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The nation is once again being subjected to a 
barrage of propaganda which alleges that we are being sub- 
jected to an inflationary wage-price spiral, and unfortunately, 
some officals within the Administration have given support 
to this doctrine. Business groups, meanwhile, are attempting 
to disguise their self-interest by proclaiming that wage in- 
creases are pricing U.S. industrial goods out of world markets; 
and 


WHEREAS, The impression is being created that the wages 
of U.S. workers are the cause of this inflation and that union 
negotiated wage increases greater than the so-called long-term 
productivity rates are harmful and excessive; and 


WHEREAS, U.S. labor cannot afford to be taken in by 
such propaganda for in truth there has been little or no 
inflation in the United States in recent years. During the 
past three years consumer prices have been relatively stable, 
rising at the rate of about one percent per year. Industrial 
prices which might be expected to reflect any wage cost 
pressures have actually declined slightly in the past two 
years; and 


WHEREAS, Our relatively favorable industrial price situa- 
tion is also reflected in the fact that our exports will exceed 
our imports by approximately $5 billion in 1961. George Ball, 
Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs has only recent- 
ly noted “America’s most successful export industries are 
those in which wage rates are highest .. . the industries that 
claim to suffer most from import competition tend, on the 
whole, to pay low wages”; and 


WHEREAS, Wage increases for production and mainte- 
nance workers in manufacturing are actually lagging behind 
productivity. In the past twelve months hourly earnings for 
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factory workers have increased by only 4 cents, or less than 
2%. This is in contrast with the increase in manufacturing 
productivity which is expected to be better than 4% for 1961. 
With almost 7% of the labor force unemployed, and with a 
great part of American industrial capacity still idle, talk of 
wage restraint is the worst kind of economic advice. What 
we need is more consumer buying, not less!; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO cannot accept the idea that 
wage increases must be limited to the so-called long-term 
productivity figure—about 2% per year. This figure is mean- 
ingless in the light of today’s technology. It is based, in part, 
upon the technology of half a century ago and includes the 
years of the great depression when productivity and output 
lagged far behind the nation’s potential; and 


WHEREAS, Despite four recessions, the post-war annual 
increase in output per manhour has averaged more than 3%. 
Moreover, given optimum utilization of manpower and plant 
facilities an even higher productivity rate is probable. In 1959, 
a year of relatively good industrial performance, output per 
manhour increased by 4%. The purchasing power of our work- 
ers must at the least be sufficient to reflect the nation’s exist- 
ing productivity potential if that potenial is to be realized; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO also fails to understand that 
logic which calls cost-of-living wage increases inflationary, 
since these are an effect rather than a cause of higher prices; 
and 


WHEREAS, At the very time the campaign against wage 
increases is being mounted, the same anti-inflation spokesmen 
remain curiously silent in the face of huge economic gains being 
made by other groups in the economy such as the salaries, 
bonuses and stock options of executives, as well as the income 
of speculators; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That labor in America has fought long and 
hard to prove that it is a fundamental right of workers to 
join together and bargain with their employers on wages and 
working conditions. The economic health of our nation depends 
upon a level of purchasing power sufficient to consume the 
goods and services our technology has given us the potential 
to produce. The checks and balances inherent in the collective 
bargaining process help provide a mechanism to achieve this 
goal; and be it further 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO believes that the national in- 
terest will continue to be served best if wage rates and the 
conditions of work are established by responsible, good faith 


collective bargaining. 
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tion of the resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING RAFFLE 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to interrupt the work of the 
Committee for just a moment or two. The Amalgamted Cloth- 
ing Workers, as you know, conduct a raffle for a suit of clothes 
and a box of shirts each year at our convention, and I would 
like to present Miss Hazel Moses of the Amalgamated, to tell 
you a little about it. Miss Moses. 


HAZEL MOSES 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and delegates. As you know, I 
have been outside examining your union labels, and I really 
don’t know what went on inside here. However, knowing the 
importance of the Union Label and the Shop Card and Union 
Button, there must have been may things said about the union 
label. Anyway, I would like to say just a word. 


Today there are many unfriendly legislators backed up by 
powerful industrialists and their hired hands who are doing 
everything they can to take our gains away from us, also to 
handicap our efforts to organize the unorganized. We know 
that we must do everything we can to help ourselves, and one 
of the greatest weapons we have in our fight is the Union 
Label, Union Shop Card and Union Button. 


The right to buy or not to buy cannot be taken away from us 
through legislative action or by strikebreakers or by any way 
except our failure of not to use them. In other words, let your 
dollars work for you. When we spend our union-made dollars 
for union-made products and union services, we are doing our 
part to help maintain our standard of living. But every time 
we spend our union-made dollars for a non-union product or a 
non-union service, we are helping to build and maintain the 
people who seek to destroy us. 


Let us remember to look for the union label when we go 
shopping. When you need services, look for the Union Shop 
Card and Union Button. 

The union label stands for everything we fought for over 
the years, the high ideals that have led us through many years 
of struggle and, yes, for the blood we shed on the picket line. 
It stands for the goals we are reaching for in the future. So 
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let’s always remember, look for the Union Label, Union Shop 
Card and Union Button. 


We will have a drawing now for the suit of clothes and a 
box of shirts, and if the delegates who win these should be in 
the hall, will they meet me outside, please. 


I thank you for these moments and I will ask Mr. Meany 
to do the drawing. 


. . . Chester W. Parrish, National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Motor Vehicle Employees, 664 Minola Drive, Miami, 
Florida, won the suit of clothes, and James T. Marr, Oregon 
State AFL-CIO, won the box of three shirts. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I would like to present 
for a few short remarks the President of the International 
Labor Press Association. This association, as you know, is 
made up of editors and staff people who work on the labor 
papers throughout the country. This association has been con- 
ducting a real campaign to improve the character and content 
of our labor papers, and to spread the circulation. I happen to 
think that they are doing a real good job. I would now like 
to present Dick Howard, President of the ILPA, for a few short 
remarks. 


R. C. HOWARD, 
President, ILPA 


President Meany, officers, delegates and guests: It is an 
honor and privilege to have this time to report briefly on the 
program and progress of the International Labor Press Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO. 

The ILPA held its regular Annual Convention last week, 
here in Miami Beach. There were 161 delegates present, 
representing 120 member publications. ILPA membership is 
at an all-time high, with 353 affiliated publications. If your 
publication is not now a member, I would urge your support 
and affiliation. 


One of the highlights of our 3-day convention was the pres- 
entation of 58 ILPA Journalistic Awards to member publi- 
cations, for excellence in the various contest categories. These 
winners were selected from 683 entries. 


1961 WINNERS (ILPA Journalistic Awards) 
International Publications 


Editorial Excellence — Newspaper Format 
(1) The Record (RWDSU), (2) The Machinist, (3) Sea- 
farers Log, (4) The Guild Reporter. 
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Editorial Excellence — Magazine Format 
(1) The Electrical Workers’ Journal, (2) Retail Clerks 
Advocate, (3) Textile Labor. 


Best Front Page — Newspaper Format 
(1) The Machinist, (2) The Government Standard, (3) 
UAW Solidarity. 


Best Front Page — Magazine Format (covers) 
(1) Railway Carmen’s Journal, (2) Canadian Labour, (3) 
American Pressman. 


Best Single Editorial 
(1) Seafarers Log, (2) Catering Industry Employee (3) 
UAW Solidarity. 


Best Original Cartoon 
(1) Guild Reporter, (2) The Advance (Clothing Workers) 


Best Feature Article 
(1) and (2) UAW Solidarity, (3) Justice (ILGWU). 


Best Regular Special Column 
(1) Guild Reporter (Willard Shelton’s “Dateline: Wash- 
ington”), (2) The Hat Worker (Janice Rogin). 


Central Body and Trades Councils Publications 


Editorial Excellence — Newspaper Format 
(1) Oregon Labor Press, (2) Public Employee Press (New 
York City) (3) Service Union Reporter (Los Angeles). 


Editorial Excellence — Magazine Format 
(1) Information (USWA Education Dept., Toronto), (2) 
Canadian Packinghouse Worker (Toronto). 


Best Front Page — Newspaper Format 
(1) Building Tradesman (Detroit), (2) Michigan AFL- 
CIO News. 


Best Front Page — Magazine Format (cover) 
(1) San Francisco Labor. 


Best Single Editorial 
(1) Oregon Labor Press, (2) Toledo Union Journal. 


Best Original Cartoon 
(1) Oregon Labor Press 
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Best Feature Article 
(1) Chicago Federation News, (2) Detroit Labor News, 
(3) Oregon Labor Press. 


Best Regular Special Column 
(1) Toledo Union Journal (UAW Vice President Richard 
T. Gosser) (2) Service Union Reporter, Los Angeles 
Luther Daniels and George Hardy) 


Best Community Project 
(1) Tacoma Labor Advocate, (2) Milwaukee Labor Press. 


Local Union Publications 


Fditorial Excellence—Magazine Format 
(1) The Sentinel (Local 1397, USWA, Homestead, Pa.), (2) 
Marine Engineer (Brooklyn), (3) Frontpage (New York 
ANG). 


Editorial Excellence—Magazine Format 
(1) Hotel and Club Voice (Local 6, New York), (2) Equity. 


Best Front Page—Newspaper Format 
(1) The Voice of 770 (Retail Clerks, Los Angeles), (2) En- 
gineers News-Record (Local 12, Los Angeles). 


Best Front Page—Magazine Format (cover) 
(1) Hotel and Club Voice (Local 6, New York). 


Best Single Editorial 
(1) Cyclone (Local 669, UAW, Paterson, N. J.). 


Best Original Cartoon 
(1) and (2) Equity. 


Best Feature Article 
(1), (2) and (3) Hotel and Club Voice (Local 6, New York). 


Best Regular Special Column 
(1) Dining Room Employee—E. Sarni Zucca column (Local 
1, New York), (2) Cyclone—“Labor Looks at the World” 
(Local 669, UAW, Paterson, N. J.). 


Best Community Project 

(1) Hotel-Bar-Restaurant Review (Detroit). 

Note: In some instances the judges voted only one winner 
in a particular category. 
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The special Pulitzer-type ILPA Award this year was pre- 
sented the AFL-CIO News and its staff for outstanding and 
meritorius service to the labor press of the United States and 
Canada. 


We believe the ILPA Awards are of great value. They have 
stimulated and encouraged member publications to use modern 
and most effective techniques to increase readability and 
readership. 


The experts say it is necessary to present an attractive 
format to your readers, to encourage them to look at the 
publication. It is equally necessary, these experts say, that 
the contents be interesting and well written, to encourage 
readership. The ILPA has and will continue to urge that these 
professional standards be used by member publications. 


I was pleased to hear President Meany credit the labor 
press for arousing interest and support for Labor’s March on 
Cancer—not only among union members, but among influen- 
tial segments of the general public. 


This is another indication that the labor press is being read, 
and increasing its power and prestige. This progress is neces- 
sary and highly desirable, if the labor press is to do its job. 


The job is a tremendous one. The labor press provides the 
only regular full-time media designed to keep the union mem- 
ber informed of the aims and programs of the trade union 
movement. 


The commercial press will not do this job. In fact, most 
daily newspapers and some of the most widely circulated 
magazines constantly paint a distorted and unfavorable image 
of the trade union movement and its most respected leaders. 


If you have doubts on this point, I would commend for your 
reading a book entitled “The Press” written by A. J. Lieb- 
ling. The book surveys the omissions, distortions and fiction in 
some of the country’s best known newspapers and magazines. 


Mr. Liebling was a guest speaker at our ILPA Convention. 
He lamented the fact that daily newspapers are doing such a 
poor job of reporting the news and suggested that the labor 
movement might find it necessary to establish competitive 
newspapers, particularly in those areas where one publisher 
has a monopoly. 


Perhaps Mr. Liebling’s comments might better have been 
made to this audience, for you are the trade union leaders who 
will decide when and where, and to what extent, the labor 
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movement will fight back, against a monopolistic and un- 
friendly press. 


On this point I will make only one comment: The labor 
press can do a more effective job but it must be adequately 
financed. You get only what you are willing and able to pay for. 


The ILPA has expanded its program of service to the labor 
movement by publication of a booklet entitled “Press Rela- 
tions.” You will be hearing about this publication and we 
hope you will use it and find it helpful. Other publications de- 
signed to help the labor press editor and his union are planned 
and one is nearly ready for the printer. 


Our organization continues its long fight to unmask those 
phony publications that pose as representatives of the labor 
movement—only for the purpose of milking thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising revenue from gullible businessmen. These 
publications cannot become members of the ILPA, for they do 
not conduct their business as reuired by the ILPA Code of 
Ethics. Adoption of the ILPA Code of Ethics and living up to 
that code permits member publications to display the ILPA 
Emblem, which is now recognized as the symbol of the bona- 
fide labor press. 


We do not expect to expose all the racketeers, or force them 
all out of business, for new ones seem to spring up as fast as 
others are exposed. But our fight will hurt them where it hurts 
the most, in the pocketbook. 


In concluding these remarks, I would like to report that 
our Convention elected Barney Mullady of the IBEW as presi- 
dent, for a 2-year term beginning Jan. 1, 1962. Ken Fiester, of 
the AFL-CIO staff, was elected secretary-treasurer, for a simi- 
iar term. 


Thank you for listening and for your support of ILPA. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Brother 
Howard. With your permission, I would like to ask Vice Presi- 
dent Potofsky to take the Chair for a few minutes. 


. . . Vice President Potofsky in the Chair. 


VICE PRESIDENT POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Al Hayes, Secretary of the Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the Resolutions Committee. Brother Al Hayes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The next 
resolution is Resolution No. 165. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Resolution No. 165 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 50, 
No. 87, No. 123. 


; Public response to the shortcomings of the unemployment 
insurance program has appeared in the form of successive 
temporary extension of benefits in recession periods. 


Nothing has been done to correct the basic deficiencies. A 
minority of covered workers are eligible for wage insurance of 
at least half their weekly wages. This falls far short of the 
standards incorporated when the system began. 


While the wage insurance purposes of the program are 
being neglected, new problems in the form of long-term un- 
employment due to economic displacement have arisen and 
call for some adaptation of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram to new needs on a permanent basis. 


There is no indication that the states can free themselves 
to place primary emphasis on benefit adequacy and the needs 
of unemployed workers. Instead the states continue to empha- 
size low tax rates, small tax bases, low reserve peril points 
and other characteristics of cheap financing. Experience 
rating schemes function not to stabilize employment but 
rather as an arsenal of tax reducing techniques. Competition 
among the states for industrial development continues to 
emphasize tax reducing methods and thereby undercut any 
experimentation and modernization of the program. 


The prospects for a restoration of unemployment insurance 
and adaptation to new economic needs depends on federal 
action, both to remove benefit standards from destructive 
competition among states and to provide for national] financing 
of the long-term unemployment that is caused by nationwide 
economic displacement. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO shall continue to support the 
comprehensive overhauling and improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system under a single federal program. Pend- 
ing such a reorganization, the program can be made to meet 
more effectively its purposes through federal benefit stand- 
ards and a larger federal role in the financial structure. 


The AFL-CIO supports the McCarthy-King bill (H.R. 7640, 
S.2084). This measure would raise the weekly benefits and 
make them available for the long-term unemployed, extend 
coverage to those now denied any wage insurance, and im- 
prove the financial structure by providing some measure of 
equalization of cost and broadening of the tax base. 
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The AFL-CIO calls also for the enactment of federal 
standards on the duration, eligibility, and disqualification 
provisions of state laws. 


The AFL-CIO shall continue its efforts to eliminate experi- 
ence rating, to remove unjustified employer interference with 
the administration of the program, to discourage underfinan- 
cing of the unemployment insurance trust funds for purposes 
of industrial development, and in every way possible urge the 
application of sound principles of social insurance financing. 


The AFL-CIO shall continue at both the federal and state 
levels to work for broader coverage. State plans with special 
financing arrangement for covering employees of nonprofit 
institutions will be supported so long as such plans (a) suit 
the special characteristics of nonprofit organizations and set 
no damaging precedent for the established program; (b) do 
not result in adverse risk selection for the established pro- 
gram; and (c) do not encumber the prospect of universal 
coverage through federal action. 


Unemployment Compensation 


RESOLUTION NO. 50—By Delegates George L. Russ, Wil- 
liam A. Gillen; Insurance Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, Under the unemployment compensation law in 
many states of the United States, workers on strike are in- 
eligible to receive unemployment compensation; and 


WHEREAS, The members of the smaller and weaker 
unions, whose treasuries are incapable of paying strike bene- 
fits, find themselves at great disadvantage not only when they 
are forced to strike, but also at the bargaining table, because 
the employer—knowing that the union in question is unable to 
pay strike benefits, and mindful that in the event of a strike 
his employees will not receive unemployment compensation— 
is tempted to utilize his advantageous position, and is less 
likely to make a fair offer at the bargaining table; therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED: This Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO, the Executive Officers and the Legislative De- 
partment immediately inaugurate the necessary legislation 
and take the required steps to rally the support of all seg- 
ments of organized labor within the United States to effect an 
amendment to the states’ unemployment compensation laws 
thereby providing for the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation to workers engaged in legally constituted strikes. 
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Unemployment Compensation 


RESOLUTION NO. 87—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, An adequate unemployment compensation 
system is one of our most important anti-recession devices. 
Its purpose is to protect the health and dignity of American 
wage earners by permitting workers and their families to 
maintain a decent standard of living during periods of un- 
employment. It protects the businessman, the landlord, the 
doctor, the farmer, and other groups who furnish goods and 
services to workers and their families and are therefore de- 
pendent on their purchasing power. It should be made a more 
effective stabilizer in the economy by helping to maintain 
purchasing power in periods of business decline; and 


WHEREAS, The recent recessions have demonstrated the 
failure of our present unemployment compensation system to 
perform its functions and to achieve the goals for which it 
was intended. The present unemployment compensation sys- 
tem in the United States is less adequate today than it was 
in 1938 when benefits first became payable. For instance, in 
1959, 1960, and January through September, 1961, 5,226,827 
workers exhausted their regular state benefits and still were 
unable to find other jobs; and 


WHEREAS, The first session of the 87th Congress recog- 
nized the inadequacies of state laws by enacting the Tem- 
porary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act to extend 
the duration of benefits for workers who exhausted their 
rights under state laws; and 


WHEREAS, Although dollar maximums were increased 
in many states, during the past two years, the increases en- 
acted by state legislatures have not kept pace with rising 
wages. Several states in recent years have extended the dur- 
ation of benefits when “insured unemployment” in the state 
goes above a specified percentage, this is not the answer to 
the problem of providing adequate benefit duration; and 


WHEREAS, Such piecemeal proposals are devised by man- 
agement groups in an attempt to block efforts to improve the 
basic duration provisions of state laws. The maximum dura- 
tion which may be provided on a temporary basis in recession 
conditions will be pointed to as meeting the needs of the un- 
employed while deliberately ignoring those unemployed work- 
ers who will never receive that number of weeks of benefits: 
and 


WHEREAS, The deterioration of unemployment compen- 
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sation has resulted from the work of those forces which op- 
posed the original enactment of the law. The system of fi- 
nancing the unemployment compensation program through 
experience rating has offered employer groups a financial in- 
centive to keep benefit payments low. Although designed to 
reward the employer who has stabilized employment, this 
system offers as much reward to an employer whose laid-off 
workers are unable to obtain benefits because of restrictive 
statutory provisions or administration of the law. The exist- 
ence of experience rating together with the absence of ade- 
quate federal weekly benefits, duration, and eligibility stand- 
ards has permitted unscrupulous employers to use the threat 
of migration of plant to low benefit and low tax areas as a 
means of discouraging improvement of state unemployment 
compensation laws; and 


WHEREAS, Congressional action to establish federal stan- 
dards is necessary if unemployment compensation is to ac- 
complish its original purposes of meeting basic human needs, 
stabilizing our economy, and enabling us to meet the economic 
challenge of the 20th Century; and 


WHEREAS, If, H.R. 7640, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) and 
in the Senate, S 2084, by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), were enacted, it would remove many of the deficiencies 
of state laws. The establishment of minimum federal weekly 
benefit standards would stabilize employer contributions 
throughout the country. This result would eliminate the de- 
structive current interestate competition which encourages 
the reduction of worker unemployment benefits to achieve 
lower rates for employers. It would establish a permanent 
federal program for extending the period for which weekly 
benefits may be paid to unemployed workers beyond 26 weeks. 
It would assist those states in which the costs of unemploy- 
ment are excessively high because of national economic con- 
ditions; and 


WHEREAS, Even the adoption of H.R. 7640, however, will 
not alone meet today’s needs of the unemployed worker. Long- 
term unemployment is increasing in duration and in the 
number of workers affected. Job displacement is being ac- 
celerated by the impact of an advancing technology. For 
workers whose hope for job opportunity fades with the failure 
to achieve a full employment economy, there can be no rea- 
listic method for placing a limit on the duration of their un- 
employment compensation benefits; and 


WHEREAS, Hearings on this federal standards bill have 
not even been scheduled in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, although a similar bill, introduced in 1959 (H.R. 3547), 
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lacked only one vote of being reported favorably by this com- 
mittee. It is essential that consideration be given to this pro- 
posal when Congress reconvenes next year. Unemployment is 
still high and even the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act which was passed last session expires in 
the spring of 1962; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO will take the leadership 
in this fight and will not rest until the federal government 
carries out its responsibility to insure that state unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, which it was responsible for bringing 
into being, provide a genuinely adequate measure of protec- 
tion to the families of America’s unemployed. 


Increase Unemployment Compensation 


RESOLUTION NO. 123—By Delegates Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, The staggering unemployment in this country 
within recent years is a source of the greatest concern to the 
organized labor movement and to the country as a whole; and 


WHEREAS, The low level of unemployment compensation 
benefits in many states is a continuing cause of suffering for 
workers and their families who lose their jobs through no fault 
of their own; and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits be sufficient to provide sustenance and the neces- 
sities of life to unemployed workers and their families for a 
reasonable period of time; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in Convention assembled 
strongly urges the Congress of the United States to take all 
necessary action to effectuate an increase in the presently low 
rate of unemployment compensation benefits in those states 
which are lagging behind the levels necessary for reasonable 
family sustenance, and that such federal action also require 
that the periods of eligibility for unemployment insurance be 
lengthened to provide adequate relief for those who are unable 
to obtain employment. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Area Redevelopment and Plant Piracy 


Resolution No. 173 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 106. 


When President Kennedy signed the Area Redevelopment 
Act on May 1 the event marked the culmination of a seven- 
year effort to enact a comprehensive program of federal aid for 
the chronically depressed areas of the nation. The AFL-CIO is 
proud to have played a leading role in the achievement of this 
Point IV program for Americans. 


During the months since the bill has become law, more than 
700 industrial and rural areas have been certified as eligible for 
aid. In most of these communities, local area redevelopment 
committees have been set up to initiate redevelopment activity. 


Many of these committees have now drawn up preliminary 
overall economic development plans which appraise local re- 
sources and needs and must be completed before applications 
for assistance can be considered. Finally, several aid projects 
—for low interest industrial loans, public facility loans and 
grants, worker retraining and technical assistance—already 


have been approved. 


‘hese activities have been supervised by the new area re- 
development staff, assembled both in Washington and in the 
field under the direction of William L. Batt, Jr., the Adminis- 
trator. In addition, the National Public Advisory Committee 
on Area Redevelopment, established by law to advise the Ad- 
ministrator and on which four AFL-CIO representatives serve, 


is now actively at work. 


It is generally recognized—except by detractors who con- 
tinue to seek to discredit this program—that area redevelop- 
ment inevitably is a complex, arduous and long-term task. 


In the first place, the encouragement of local initiative and a 
realistic assessment of local resources and potentials is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to any effective federal aid. 


Furthermore, area redevelopment must be achieved by creat- 
ing new employment opportunities and not by merely trans- 
ferring jobs from one area of the United States to another. In 
accord with the act and the clear intent of the Congress, as- 
sistance must not be granted to industrial runaways. There 
can be no national benefit in robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


What is more, it must be recognized that the federal funds 
available to aid the distressed areas are very limited in rela- 
tion to the enormity of the task. However, if the expenditure 
of each dollar is wisely planned, if it is adequately matched by 
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the investment of state and local funds, and if substantial re- 
sources available through other federal programs are also mo- 
bilized for the alleviation of area blight, significant progress 
can be made. 


Finally, it is also evident that progress towards raising the 
economic well-being of the stricken areas also depends upon 
the achievement of a high and sustained over-all rate of na- 
tional economic growth. The effort to fight back the spreading 
cancer of areas distress cannot succeed if the American economy 
as a whole stagnates. 


Moreover, even as this hopeful long-range federal effort to 
aid depressed areas finally gets underway, new areas of chronic 
distress constantly are being incubated by the spreading prac- 
tice of plant piracy,—a vicious practice unfortunately aided and 
abetted by the federal government itself. 


In scores of communities, revenue from tax-free state and 
local bonds is now being improperly used to build new low-cost 
plants in order to entice industrial run-aways. Long ago the 
federal government decided that interest received by the own- 
ers of state and local bonds should be tax-free to help these gov- 
ernments raise funds for critically needed public purposes. To- 
day, more and more of the revenue from these bonds is being 
used instead to build factories for private use—generally on a 
lease-purchase arrangement. 


‘lhe financial advantage of this scheme for the employer— 
who is generally lured from another community—is substantial. 


Because a municipality is able to market its tax-free bonds 
at a lower interest rate than private industry, building costs 
are lower. Furthermore, the employer ties up none of his own 
money in plant investment. Then, when he moves into the 
plant, usually built according to his own specifications, he pays 
only a low monthly rental. What is more, as long as the factory 
continues to be publicly owned, he pays no property tax. 


‘rhe vicious misuse of tax-free public bonds for private gain 
originated in the south but already has spread to a score of 
states. As the practice extends further, as inevitably it will as 
all states seek to strengthen their own competitive positions, 
plant pirating from one locality to another becomes a nation- 
wide disease. 

Instead of legitimate economic considerations determining 
plant locational decisions, benefits based on improper tax ad- 
vantages are increasingly becoming the bait. Already thou- 
sands of AFL-CIO members have lost their jobs because of plant 
piracy while the communities from which the jobs have dis- 
appeared become new candidates for the depressed area list. 


Ironically, even the victims left behind are forced to con- 
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tribute to the vicious subsidy which entices the employer away. 
They, like all other Americans, must pay more federal taxes 
to make up the revenue loss which the use of tax-free bonds to 
lure runaways entails. Now. therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: We commend the 87th Congress and Presi- 
dent Kennedy for speedily fulfilling their commitment to enact 
into law a comprehensive program of aid for the chronically 
depressed areas of America—so long delayed by vetoes under 
the Eisenhower administration. 


We now urge those who will administer this long-term pro- 
gram to act with all reasonable speed to bring aid to the stricken 
areas. However, we also urge them to resist any pressure to ap- 
prove the use of their limited resources on projects which can- 
not reasonably be expected to achieve new and lasting job op- 
portunities in the distressed areas. In addition, they must vig- 
ilantly guard against the use of these funds for direct or indirect 
aid to any project which would merely transfer jobs from one 
area to another, a prohibition which clearly reflects the wishes 
of the Congress. 


In addition, we urge all AFL-CIO affiliates in areas eligible 
for aid to assist in immediately establishing local redevelopment 
committees where they do not already exist. We further insist 
upon official AF'L-C1O representation on these committees. Only 
through active participation can organized labor make its full 
contribution to the effective implementation of the act, on the 
one hand, and guard against its misuse, on the other. 


Finally, we call upon the Congress and the Administration 
to end the improper use of the revenue raised from the tax- 
tree state and local bonds to entice run-away employers. No 
federal law or practice should tolerate this vicious use of public 
funds for private purposes. It is incomprehensible that the fed- 
eral government should continue to abet the creation of new dis- 
tressed areas through tax loopholes on the one hand, while at 
the same time its Area Redevelopment Administration is seek- 
ing to mitigate the tragedy of chronic distress where it already 
exists. 


Moving of Industry 


RESOLUTION NO. 106—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, There has been a general trend of moving 
of industry from the north into some of the southern states, 
and 

WHEREAS, Without either condemning or challenging the 
right of these new factories, but industrial cities particularly 
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WHEREAS, It is, however, creating great hardship in 
many of the smaller ones in the New England and north 
Atlantic states that with the withdrawal of industries from 
those towns unemployment is thereby increased, and 


WHEREAS, Oftentimes inducements for factories to move 
south are given in the form of free land, tax abatement for 
several years, lower rates of pay and lack of organization and 
other inducements, thereby transferring from one section of 
the country to another employment opportunities in one section 
and decreasing them in another, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That there be inducements in the form of 
rehabilitation of the factories in the north to the end that this 
transfer of labor will not be necessary and that where obso- 
leteness of northern factories occurs that further federal 
inducements be given to retain those plants in the area in 
which they were initially, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations use its good offices to 
carry out and effectuate the intent and purpose of this 
resolution. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Community Rehabilitation Programs 
Resolution No. 172 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 38 


Society must make adequate provision for the care of the 
physically disabled. But it is not enough merely to accept and 
care for the increasing number of physically disabled persons. 
Every effort must be made to help them attain the highest 
degree of self-sufficiency of which they are capable through 
comprehensive rehabilitation programs. 


The growing recognition of the need for restorative ser- 
vices has brought about, in recent years, substantial increases 
in governmental and voluntary support of rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Much more, however, needs to be done—not only in the 
appropriation of additional funds, but also in the effective 
mobilization of community support for comprehensive re- 
habilitation programs. 


Organized labor has for many years been actively and 
effectively represented by elected officers on the National 
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Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and has played 
a vital role in the development and improvement of rehabilita- 
tion services. Having supported earlier cash benefit programs 
for the disabled, labor recognized the importance of making 
rehabilitation an integral part of these programs and has 
since pushed for its inclusion. 


Labor has expressed its concern for the handicapped 
through its effective representation on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and 
on state advisory committees. 


In addition, organized labor has made impressive contribu- 
tions, both of time and money, toward the establishment of 
local rehabilitation centers. 


Much can be done at the state and community level to de- 
velop more adequate rehabilitation services and facilities; to 
inform the physically disabled about existing programs and 
services; to involve organized labor and other interested 
groups in programs designed to create better public under- 
standing about rehabilitation methods, goals and program 
needs. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


This Convention recognizes the need for expanding organ- 
ized labor’s role in making rehabilitation services available to 
all who need and desire to be helped to return to the degree 
of self-sufficiency of which they are capable. 


That state federations and local central bodies are urged to: 


a. Work for the establishment of citizens’ advisory coun- 
cils for rehabilitation in the states which do not now 
have such councils; 


b. Promote, participate in, and publicize state and local 
surveys related to rehabilitation needs, facilities and 


services; 


c. Participate in community rehabilitation programs such 
as sheltered workshops and rehabilitation centers; 


d. Assist in mobilizing community resources to meet not 
only the need for physical and vocational help, but also 
for the social and recreational services necessary for 
comprehensive rehabilitation. 

That the AFL-CIO, through its Standing Committee on 

Safety and Occupational Health cooperate with the Commun- 


ity Services Activities program in developing informational 
programs about available rehabilitation services and facilities 
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for union members and continue to work with rehabilitation 
agencies and services. 


Community Rehabilitation Programs 


RESOLUTION NO. 38—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Society must make adequate provision for the 
care of the physically disabled. But it is not enough merely 
to accept and care for the increasing number of physically 
disabled persons. Every effort must be made to help them 
attain the highest degree of self-sufficiency of which they are 
capable through comprehensive rehabilitation programs; and 


WHEREAS, The growing recognition of the need for re- 
storative services has brought about, in recent years, substan- 
tial increases in governmental and voluntary support of reha- 
bilitation programs. Much more, however, needs to be done— 
not only in the appropriation of additional funds, but also in 
the effective mobilization of community support for compre- 
hensive rehabilitation programs; and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has played a vital role in the 
development and improvement of rehabilitation services. Hav- 
ing supported earlier cash benefit programs for the disabled, 
labor recognized the importance of making rehabilitation an 
integral part of these programs and has since pushed for its 
inclusion ; and 


WHEREAS, Labor has expressed its concern for the handi- 
capped through its effective representation on the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and 
on state advisory committee; and 


WHEREAS, In addition, organized labor has made impres- 
sive contributions, both of time and money, toward the estab- 
lishment of local rehabilitation centers; and 


WHEREAS, Much can be done at the state and community 
level to develop more adequate rehabilitation services and fa- 
cilities; to inform the physically disabled about existing pro- 
grams and services; to involve organized labor and other inter- 
ested groups in programs designed to create better public 
understanding about rehabilitation methods, goals and _ pro- 
gram needs; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention recognize the need for 
expanding organized labor’s role in making rehabilitation serv- 
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ices available to all who need and desire to be helped to return 
to the degree of self-sufficiency of which they are capable; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: That state federations and local central 
bodies are urged to: 


a. Work for the establishment of citizens’ advisory coun- 
cils for rehabilitation in the states which do not now 
have such councils; 


b. Promote, participate in, and publicize state and local 
surveys related to rehabilitation needs, facilities and 
services. 


c. Participate in community rehabilitation programs such 
as sheltered workshops and rehabilitation centers ; 


d. Assist in mobilizing community resources to meet not 
only the need for physical and vocational help, but also 
for the social and recreational services necessary for 
comprehensive rehabilitation; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, through the Community 
Service Activities, continue to develop informational programs 
about available rehabilitation services and facilities for union 
members and continue to work with rehabilitation agencies 
and services. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Health Insurance Plans 


Resolution No. 166 


Labor’s responsibility in the field of health and medical care 
continues to increase. The goal that guides us as we exercise this 
responsibility is that every man, woman, and child in the nation 
must have ready access to the best of modern medical care. 


To reach this goal, we must have action through legislation 
and action to improve private health plans. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that we seek the following improvements in 
health insurance plans, and in the environment in which they 
operate: 


1. Voluntary health plans must broaden their coverage to 
those who can be reached by private insurance but are 
not now enrolled. 
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2. Health insurance plans must be expanded to the end that 


those who are reached are also reasonably covered and 
protected for the full scope of needed services. Partial and 
fragmented benefits under prevailing plans must be re- 
placed with full coverage, both in and out of the hospital, 
for preventive, diagnostic and rehabilitative, as well as 
curative, services. Fully prepaid service benefits should 
be available to all people for medical, as well as hospital 
care. Financial barriers to needed care must be elimi- 
nated. While financial deterrents on patients such as 
deductibles and coinsurance, may seem to providers of 
service to be the most acceptable form of control over the 
utilization of expanded benefits, these financial mechan- 
isms have proved neither effective nor appropriate. They 
frequently have a damaging effect on the quality of care. 


3. The greatest promise for more reliable financial protec- 


tion and for greater value for the medical care dollar is 
presented by those plans which combine comprehensive 
prepayment with direct-service arrangements based on 
the group practice of medicine. In this setting, the finan- 
cial and organizational arrangements are such, and the 
benefits are sufficiently broad, that mediacl rather than 
economic considerations can determine that services are 
to be rendered. 


Such plans need to be made more widely available. This 
can best be accomplished through the cooperative efforts 
of labor and other consumer groups, with the support of 
concerned and conscientious physicians and other pro- 
viders of service. We applaud current developments 
aimed at providing high quality care at reasonable cost 
through comprehensive group practice plans. We call for 
the elimination of legal and other impediments erected 
through the efforts of certain elements within organized 
medicine that do not seem to recognize that direct-service 
plans have a significant part to play in the further de- 
velopment of the voluntary health insurance movement. 
State laws prohibiting the establishment of consumer- 
sponsored direct-service plans, and the denial by some 
hospitals of staff privileges to qualified physicians solely 
on the grounds of their affiliation with comprehensive 
service plans, are wholly inconsistent with the urgent 
need to utilize every available means for furnishing to all 
American high quality medical care at reasonable cost. 


. ‘The provisions of negotiated health plans continue to 
exercise a uniquely signficant role in influencing the fi- 
nancing, distribution, and organization of the medical 
and hospital care available to the vast majority of Amer- 
icans. We take cognizance of the responsibility this fact 


_ 


thrusts upon our unions and their officers and repre- 
sentatives. 


We have special obligations in relation to the whole 
future of health insurance. Recognizing these obligations, 
we can expect that other groups in the community will 
act with similar responsibility. A most critical issue on 
which we should be able to expect the support of the 
entire community is in the matter of maintaining com- 
munity rating in the pricing of health insurance where it 
exists, and a return to community rating by some of the 
so-called “community” plans that have abandoned this 
principle. Special rates for preferred-risk groups are an 
illusory advantage, for everyone is or will be, at some 
time or other, a bad health risk. Those who are most in 
need of protection against the costs of hospital care can 
obtain it at reasonable rates only through a system 
which spreads those costs over the broadest possible base. 


We have further obligations pertaining to the planning 
of community health facilities and services. Rational and 
coordinated planning, on a regional basis, particularly of 
hospital and related facilities, is essential if a serious 
waste of both personnel and funds is to be avoided. 


Such planning can best be undertaken by an area-wide 
agency under the direction of representatives of profes- 
sional groups, government agencies, and the general 
public. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Health Legislation 
Resolution No. 167 


The health care available to the American people can and 
must be vastly improved through use of the powers and re- 
sources of the federal government to increase the supply of 
professional health personnel, to improve the organization of 
health services, and to assist in the financing of necessary 
health facilities. 


As President Kennedy said in his 1961 health message to 
the Congress, “The dramatic results of new medicines and 
new methods—opening the way to a fuller and more useful 
life—are too often beyond the reach of those who need them 
most.” 
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If the benefits of medical research and modern medical 
care are to be made more widely available, better organization 
of medical care and medical services is essential. One of the 
most promising developments in the improved organization of 
medical care is the combination of comprehensive prepayment 
and group medical practice. More effective use of funds spent 
on personal medical care, including negotiated health and wel- 
tare dollars, can be expected to follow a significant expansion of 
comprehensive direct-service health plans based on group prac- 
tice. One of the major obstacles to further development of such 
plans has been the difficulty of financing the required physical 
facilities. Federal long-term, low-interest loans to comprehen- 
sive medical care plans to build the facilities which will enable 
these plans to render high quality care at reasonable cost will 
meet a long-neglected need. 


Better medical care for all also requires a substantial in- 
crease in the number of trained personnel in the health profes- 
sions. Our doctor shortage is critical. In the face of wide- 
spread evidence that there are currently not enough doctors to 
provide adequate care to our present population, the doctor- 
patient ratio is steadily declining. Merely to maintain the pres- 
ent physician-population ratio, 3,750 more medical students 
would have to be graduated annually than were graduated in 
1960. ‘lhe chief barrier to any substantial increase in the sup- 
ply of physicians is the limited capacity of the nation’s medical 
schools. Existing schools must be expanded and new schools 
must be built. Both can be done without injury to the quality 
of medical education. Since it is clear that existing sources of 
financial support cannot meet the costs of a construction and 
expansion program adequate to the nation’s needs, federal finan- 
cial aid is the only realistic and practical answer. 


In addition, it must be made possible for many more young 
people to meet the expenses of medical training. If the enor- 
mous cost of a medical education is not going to exclude prom- 
ising young men and women from the opportunity to become 
physicians, then federal aid for scholarships to medical and 
dental students is a necessity. 


The Hill-Burton Hospital and Medical Facilities Construc- 
tion program has done much to provide adequate health care 
facilities for the people of the nation. The original purpose of 
the program has, however, by no means been accomplished, 
and continued adequate appropriations are required. In addi- 
tion, the program must meet newly emerging needs reflecting 
changes in science and technology, in medical practice, in di- 
sease patterns, in population movements, and in the functions 
required of community hospitals and other health facilities. 


‘The operation of the Hill-Burton program must be made 
consistent with the policies of our nation by assuring that the 
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facilities constructed with the use of Hill-Burton funds are 
available without distinctions based on race, color, or creed. 
‘his should be brought about by executive action, or if it cannot 
be so accomplished, the legislation must be appropriately 
amended. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO reaffirms the principles and ob- 
jectives adopted by its previous Conventions, and calls upon 
the 87th Congress to enact legislation: 


1. ‘lo assist in the expansion of comprehensive direct-serv- 
ice medical care plans by providing low-interest federal 
loans to such plans for the construction of necessary 
facilities. 


2. ‘To provide grants to medical and dental schools to as- 
sist these schools in financing of planning, construction, 
expansion, restoration, and cost of education, and for 
scholarships to qualified medical and dental students in 
need of financial assistance. 


3. ‘lo provide for expansion, revision and adequate financ- 
ing of the Hospital and Medical Facilities Construction 
(Hill-Burton) Act to enable that program to meet chang- 
ing needs for modern health facilities throughout the na- 
tion, and to make certain that such facilities are avail- 
able to all the citizens of the land without regard to 
race, color or creed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Work Relief and Public Work Projects 


Resolution No. 168 


Current high levels of unemployment have contributed to 
demands in some quarters that able-bodied jobless people be 
required to work for any public relief that they receive. But 
work relief programs will not cure unemployment, and their 
inherent defects are intensified when large numbers of men 
and women not on relief are vainly competing for work. 


The AFL-CIO supports comprehensive measures to promote 
full employment, to redevelop depressed areas, to assure mini- 
mum wage rates and adequate earnings, to expand public 
work programs and training opportunities, and to provide 
better social insurance. 


In the field of public assistance, we support more liberal 
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federal matching grants under improved standards and the 
addition of grants for all types of needy persons, including 
the unemployed. But we oppose permitting work to be re- 
quired in exchange for public assistance financed by federal 
funds. Such a requirement resembles forced labor and inevit- 
ably inflicts great hardship on many needy individuals by 
damaging their self-respect or leaving them without suste- 
nance. 

If private enterprise and expanding government programs 
and activities cannot reduce unemployment to reasonable 
proportions, then a public work projects program should be 
developed to provide constructive jobs suited to the capacities 
of the unemployed. Such programs should be in addition to 
and distinct from those contemplated for a youth conserva- 
tion corps and for training and retraining under the proposed 
Manpower Development and Training Act. The public work 
projects program should not be part of public assistance and 
it should not be administered by the Bureau of Public Assis- 
tance or state and local welfare departments. It may be well 
to utilize an interdepartmental committee on which the U. S. 
Department of Labor and other agencies are represented. 

The public work projects could be conducted directly by the 
federal government or by contract to private employers or by 
grant-in-aid to the states and their subdivisions. If direct 
grants-in-aid, it should be understood that the projects are 
not to be administered by the welfare departments. The 
character of the projects should be so designed that they do not 
compete with existing regular employment either private or 
public. 

Standards should be included that insure: 

(1) the public usefulness and acceptance of the project; 

(2) that the work provided is of a nature suited to the 

skills and work background of the individuals to be 
employed ; 

(3) that wages and other conditions of employment are 

equal to those prevailing in the community or industry; 


(4) that there is adequate compensation in case of injury 
and adequate provision for safety and health standards; 


(5) that the rights of workers on the projects are protected, 
including the right of representation through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of this resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Housing 
Resolution No. 169 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 85 


It is now nearly three decades since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt aroused the country to the urgent need to make good 
homes available to the one-third of American families who were 
ill-housed. Responding to that challenge, in 1949 Congress 
established as the national housing goal “a decent home in a 
suitable living environment for every American family.” 


But the Eisenhower Administration, callous to the heartfelt 
desire of millions of families to move out of slum tenements and 
rural shacks into livable homes, utterly failed to advance the 
objective to which Congress had solemnly committed the nation. 
‘he 1960 Census revealed that America is still plagued with 
nearly 16 million substanard housing units, more than one- 
fourth of our total housing supply. 


After eight years of the Eisenhower Administration’s do- 
nothing housing policy, it is heartening that President Ken- 
nedy and the officials he has appointed to direct the nation’s 
housing program have demonstrated a sympathetic understand- 
ing of America’s housing deficiencies and a clear determination 
to meet the nation’s housing needs. The Housing Act of 
1961, sponsored by the Kennedy Administration and strongly 
supported by organized labor, represents the first significant 
advance in housing legislation in 12 years. 


‘This forward-looking law, desirable as it undoubtedly is, 
is only the first step. Much more will be needed to achieve 
good housing for all Americans, to rebuild and modernize Amer- 
ica’s urban centers, and to encourage the development of well- 
planned metropolitan communities in our rapidly growing 
nation. 


First and foremost must be a recognition that the present 
pace of housing construction of barely 1 to 1% million units a 
year is not nearly enough to meet our rapidly increasing hous- 
ing requirements. Residential construction should be advanced 
as quickly as possible to a rate of at least 2.3 million units a 
year and to a minimum annual rate of 2.5 million units by the 
end of the present decade. 


America has the human, material and financial resources to 
do the needed housing job. Greatly increased housing construc- 
tion will not only provide the basis for a well-housed nation, it 
will also help to assure economic prosperity and full employ- 


ment. 
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A rising rate of residential building can be achieved only if 
major emphasis in housing programs is placed on providing good 
housing within their means for the millions of low-and mod- 
erate-income families with the most urgent housing needs. It is 
precisely because the 1961 housing legislation has emphasized 
the housing requirements of ordinary American families, rather 
than additional housing for the already well-housed well-to-do 
families, that it represents such a trail-blazing advance, though 
only a first step toward meeting our rapidly growing nation’s 
total housing needs. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The current housing construction rate which 
barely meets one-half of the nation’s minimum housing require- 
ments can no longer be tolerated. To assure the needed stress 
on rapid expansion of residential building, the federal govern- 
ment should establish as an immediate policy objective con- 
struction of at least 2.3 million housing units a year with an 
increase to a minimum annual rate of 2.5 million units by 1970. 


‘lo achieve this goal the beginning that has been made in 
the Housing Act of 1961 toward redirecting national housing 
policies and programs to meet the housing of ordinary families 
and individuals must be continued and intensified. Housing 
programs should be primarily aimed at making good homes 
available within their means to the millions of low-and mod- 
erate-income families who have been priced out of the private 
housing market. 


‘lhe revival of the low-rent public housing program in the 
1961 Act by its authorization of construction of 100,000 low- 
rent public housing units, for occupancy by low-income families, 
is an important step in the right direction. However, the rate 
of public housing construction should be stepped up to at least 
200,000 units a year to make decent homes available to low-in- 
come families displaced by urban renewal and other public 
projects as well as many other low-income families now living 
in substandard quarters. The improvement of the public hous- 
ing program already begun should be continued with the ob- 
jective of making the program more dynamic, more flexible and 
more suited to the needs of low-income families and the com- 
munities in which they live. 


For the first time, the 1961 Housing Act has authorized low- 
interest long-term loans for families whose incomes are too high 
for them to be eligible for public housing but too low to obtain 
housing they can afford in the private market. The AFL-CIO 
has long advocated such a program. The funds now available 
for low-cost loans for housing moderate income families are un- 
fortunately extremely limited. We therefore urge that these 
funds be considerably expanded to make it possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of families to purchase or rent homes or 
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apartments meeting adequate standards of construction, space 
and availability of community facilities and services. 


Such low-cost loans would particularly encourage further 
development of cooperative housing which has already played 
an increasingly important role on America’s housing scene. Co- 
operative housing projects, many of them sponsored and fi- 
nanced by AFL-CIO affiliates, have made it possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of families to obtain good homes at reason- 
able cost in a democratic living environment. The trade union 
movement should continue to encourage development of coop- 
erative housing both by developing labor-sponsored cooperative 
housing projects and by extending cooperation and assistance 
to other genuine consumer-sponsored cooperative housing 
groups. 

Since there are many families and individuals who cannot or 
do not wish to purchase their homes on either an individual or 
cooperative basis, good moderate-cost rental housing should be 
made available wherever needed. Liberal financial assistance 
should be offered to achieve reasonable rents in attractive apart- 
ments and other types of rental housing with the necessary 
measures taken to prevent profiteering in construction and 
operation. 

‘he bad condition of much of America’s rural housing is an 
affront to the nation’s conscience. Effective measures must be 
taken to provide decent rural housing especially for hundreds of 
thousands of migrant farm workers and their families whose liv- 
ing conditions are among the very worst in our land. 


Programs recently launched to provide decent housing at 
reasonable cost for elderly couples and individuals should be 
extended and expanded. We would especially recommend to 
our affiliates or other groups sponsoring such housing that 
dwellings for the elderly should contain special features and 
equipment required by the elderly, including adequate com- 
munity facilities and services and, insofar as possible, should 
also be integrated into the community as a whole. 


‘he goal of equal housing opportunity for all Americans, 
long a key feature of labor’s housing program, is still far from 
won. Millions of Negro and other minority families are denied 
equal access to the housing market by undemocratic discrimina- 
tory barriers based on race, color, creed or national origin. Only 
in the relatively few states and local communities where fair 
housing practices laws have been enacted has even a beginning 
been made toward removing such discriminatory barriers. Other 
states and cities should follow this pattern, but real progress 
toward establishing fair housing practices will require vigorous 
action by the federal government. 

We, therefore, urge the President to issue an Executive 
Order denying federal funds, credit, mortgage guarantee, or 
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any type of financial assistance to construction of any housing 
which is not available to all regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

‘lo protect the hard-won standards of building trades work- 
ers, not less than the prevailing wage should be required to be 
paid to all employees engaged in construction of housing in any 
program involving federal financial assistance. 


‘'he efforts which have been launched in hundreds of cities 
and towns across the nation to tear down slums and replace 
them with decent housing represents a significant start toward 
removal from our nation of the cancer of urban blight. These 
first projects, however, must be greatly expanded if our cities 
are to become decent places for living and working. As com- 
munities tackle the job of rebuilding their urban sections, we 
especially urge that they do not attempt to rely on half-way 
measures. While economical and sound “rehabilitation” may 
be possible in some areas, genuine city rebuilding will in most 
cases require more drastic measures of complete clearance and 
rebuilding. In redevelopment, a key objective should be to 
provide decent homes in well-planned communities within the 
means of ordinary American families. 


Despite the artificial geographical barriers which tend to 
balkanize our communities, coordinated programs of planning 
and development are essential to the sound growth of our metro- 
politan areas. We especially need a much closer integration of 
central cities with the mushrooming suburban areas so as to 
encourage communities which are not restricted on income or 
racial lines. Sound metropolitan area planning will be en- 
hanced by expanded federal financial assistance to communities 
for acquisition of land reserves, community facilities and for 


up-to-date mass transit systems. 


‘lo coordinate and provide leadership for the nation’s hous- 
ing and community development programs, a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing should be immediately 


established. 


‘To coordinate and intensify international efforts to improve 
the housing conditions of people throughout the world, we sup- 
port the proposal for establishment of a new specialized agency 


on housing in the UN. 


For almost a quarter of a century the National Housing 
Conference has played a key role in every effort to obtain good 
housing for American families and therefore merits the contin- 
ued support of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates. 


Labor’s goal of good homes in well-planned communities for 
all Americans can only be achieved with the vigorous support 
and cooperation of all of organized labor. Our housing efforts 
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will be particularly enhanced by the establishment by affiliated 
unions and central bodies of effective housing committees to 
develop and support forward-looking housing programs and to 
back the Housing Committee of the AFL-CIO in its efforts to 
achieve the housing objectives of the trade union movement. 


Housing 


RESOLUTION NO. 85—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, “A decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every family” still remains the unfulfilled intent of 
the Housing Act of 1949 which contains our nation’s basic 
housing policy. Instead, more than 1 out of 4 Americans is 
ill-housed in sub-standard units. President Kennedy broke the 
12-year log jam by having his housing program enacted into 
law this year. However, the important Housing Act of 1961 
is only a step toward the goal of a decent home for every 
American; and 


WHEREAS, To achieve and maintain an adequate level of 
home construction, the present housing construction rate of 
some 1.3 million units should be increased to an annual mini- 
mum of 2.5 million units; and 


WHEREAS, The fate of our cities depends upon the ability 
of this nation to provide modern, attractive multiple-dwelling 
housing at prices and interest rates within reach of middle 
income families. Urban renewal must be pursued along these 
lines and must not be permitted to become the basis solely for 
luxury housing and high-priced commercial developments; and 


WHEREAS, We are happy to observe that low-interest 
long-term loans are stimulating construction of cooperative 
housing and are encouraging unions and cooperative groups to 
accelerate their activity in this field; and 


WHEREAS, Today, new technologies make available new 
materials, new designs and new processes that could be applied 
to mass producing the basic components of a house, to make 
possible the production of attractive, efficient modern homes 
at lower costs. This should create a great number of new jobs 
demanded by automation displacement and the rapid growth 
of our labor force. It will not only increase home construction 
but also the construction of new schools, churches, stores, 
hospitals, recreation centers and other needed community 
facilities; and 


WHEREAS, Our nation still suffers from discrimination 
which denies Negro and other minority families first class 
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citizenship access to housing. Our federal government and 
additional states must eliminate this blight by taking decisive 
and fast action to supplement the existing fair housing prac- 
tices enacted by a handful of states and cities, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fourth Convention of the AFL- 
CIO exert every effort toward our nation’s achieving and 
maintaining a housing program in line with the policy intent 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of this resolution. 


. The motion was seconded and carried. 
VICE PRESIDENT POTOFSKY: The Chair will now 


recognize the Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions, Vice 
President David McDonald. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Labor Unions and Anti-Trust Laws 


Resolution No. 161 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 121. 


“Union monopoly power is a public problem. The correction 
of excess power will not and cannot come until the public under- 
stands what has gone wrong.” These are the words of the chair- 
man of the board of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Arthur H. Motley, made in support of his demand that Con- 
gress enact legislation curbing what he called powerful labor 
union monopolies by applying to unions the same anti-trust 
principles applicable to business monopolies. 

‘This statement represents one of many from leaders in the 
business community in this country who have mounted an 
offensive designed to convince the public that amendment of 
existing anti-trust laws to include labor unions is not only 
desirable but necessary and equitable. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 


Basis of Labor Union Exemption 
from Anti-Trust 
Section 6 of the Clayton Act specifically excludes from the 
scope of its anti-trust provisions such union activities as collec- 
tive bargaining and the right to take collective action in defense 
of wages. Specfically, the Act states in Section 6: 


“The labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
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article in commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations 
instituted for purposes of self-help, and not having capital 
stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
vidual members of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ing out the legitimate objectives thereof; nor shall such 
organizations, or the members thereof; be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade under the anti-trust laws.” 


The Wagner Act strengthened this provision by noting the 
inequality of bargaining power between individual workers and 
employees. That the Republican-dominated 80th Congress, in 
enacting the ‘l'aft-Hartley Act, left the original language of the 
Wagner Act unchanged in this respect is further evidence of the 
widespread appreciation of the fact that anti-trust concepts 
have no valid application to combinations of workingmen formed 
to improve their wages and working conditions through con- 
certed action. All of the arguments advanced through the years 
in support of exempting labor unions from anti-trust laws are 
as valid today as they were when the Clayton Act was enacted. 


Should organized labor ever be placed under Federal anti- 
trust laws, unions would be weakened to a point of almost com- 
plete ineffectiveness and that, of course, is just the end which 
the advocates of these measures seek. National or even company- 
wide bargaining would presumably be eliminated. Employees 
working for any of the multi-plant employers that dominate the 
American economy would be restrained from using their collec- 
tive strength in bettering their wages and working conditions. 
Instead, workers would be forced to bargain directly with the 
plant where they are employed as if that plant was a separate 
entity, completely devoid of the employer’s other interests. 
Obviously, this would be an intolerable and totally unrealistic 
situation, and would fatally weaken unions. 


Nature of So-Called Union Monopoly Power 


There are many areas where monopoly is a natural form of 
organization and is not inconsistent with the welfare of the 
community. Two such examples are the monopoly rights 
granted to inventors and authors to encourage invention 
and written arts. Certain public utilities are also granted mon- 
opoly power by the community in segments of economic life 
where competition would not be desirable or feasible. 


However, labor unions, as presently constituted in the U. S. 
do not exercise even these relatively limited forms of monopoly 
power. If unions exercised monopoly power over the labor supply, 
for example, no employer would be able to close down or relocate 
his plant without union permission. No matter what the nature 
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of the bargaining in an industry, unions have little or no con- 
trol over the labor market. Under today’s conditions, the em- 
ployer may hire freely—even where the union shop prevails. 
Therefore, the first and basic condition for control over the 
labor supply necessary for the achievement of true union 
monopoly does not exist in this country. 


‘The union shop is often alleged by business interests to be 
a form of union monopoly. This is patently absurd. At most, it 
is simply one more rule of the work place, in this case arrived 
at by negotiation between labor and management through col- 
lective bargaining rather than by the employer alone. In no 
sense does it represent monopoly control any more than an 
employer rule requiring workers to conform to certain standards 
in the performance of their jobs. 


Unions are in many ways comparable to farmer cooperatives, 
and have been awarded partial exemption from the anti-trust 
laws for some of the same reasons. Just as it would serve no 
socially useful purpose to compel farmers to compete with each 
other to drive down the price of farm products, so it would be 
socially destructive to require workers to compete for work by 
offering to work for lower wages, or to compel unions to compete 
for work by offering labor for lower wages. Any such system 
would not only destroy the living standards of American work- 
ers but would grievously injure the whole economy by reducing 
consumer purchasing power. 


Monopoly Control of Unions 
by “Union Bosses” 


Another argument advanced in support of subjecting labor 
unions to anti-trust legislation is the argument that so-called 
“labor bosses” operate as virtual dictators in the affairs of 
the unions they represent. The truth of the matter is that in 
the great majority of unions, the members have far greater 
say in the conduct of their affairs and in the election of their 
officers than does the average stockholder in a typical corp- 
orate situation. Unions have established constitutional pro- 
cedures to insure that all action taken and elections are in 
accordance with the will of the majority of the members. Any 
weaknesses in this respect on the part of some unions have 
been more than amply dealt with by the enactment of federal 
legislation designed to eliminate undemocratic practices. 


Business Monopoly vs. Union Monopoly 
If, as the Chambers of Commerce and other business 


groups allege, labor unions exercised monopoly power over 
the employers with which they deal, there would be few 
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problems of lost time and wages due to strikes and no need 
to be concerned with employer strength in any specific bar- 
gaining situation. The union would control the labor force in 
the most absolute terms and disputes would be settled to the 
union’s satisfaction. Past, as well as present history, illus- 
trates the fallaciousness of this view. 


Business monopoly, however, presents a far different pic- 
ture. Consumers are unorganized and must pay the prices 
which a business monopoly is in a position to set so as to 
maximize its profits. The consumer has no opportunity to 
strike a bargain in order to arrive at a fair price, the sole 
limitation being what the public will bear. The relationship 
between a union and employer is entirely unlike the situation 
between a business monopoly and a consumer. The union can- 
not exercise the kinds of controls that the business monopoly 
can impose on the consumer. To the contrary, unions must 
deal with highly organized counter-forces in the form of 
employers. It is absurd to allege that a union in such a situa- 


tion can impose monopoly practices. 


In view of this, any attempt to draw an analogy between 
business monopoly and so-called union monopoly is doomed to 
failure if the attempt is honest and objective. 


The current offensive to subject labor unions to anti-trust 
statutes is simply one more attempt by certain business inter- 
ests to destroy the basic rights which labor unions enjoy by 
law. The first round of this offensive in recent years was, of 
course, the Taft-Hartley Act, which severely limits labor’s 
right to induce workers to refuse to handle goods under un- 
fair conditions, as well as outlawing the closed shop and gives 
to employer’s certain weapons labeled “free speech” which 
are often very effective in defeating organizing efforts. 


The so-called secondary boycott further restricted by the 
Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 which, in addition, severely 
limited organizational picketing and prohibited the right to 
advertise on picket signs that goods on sale within a store 
are made by strikebreakers. Today, the remaining rights 
which labor has: to strike, to speak freely, to organize, and 
to bargain for its share of the nation’s growing abundance, 
are threatened by a growing offensive to subject unions to 
anti-trust statutes. 


WHEREAS, The gains which the American worker has 
made through collective bargaining would be completely and 
utterly halted if unions were subjected to provisions of the 
anti-trust statutes; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: This Fourth Convention of the AFL-CIO 
declares its awareness of the seriousness of the campaign 
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presently being waged by certain business interests to subject 
unions to anti-trust laws and directs the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council to respond to this campaign with a vigorous education 
and public relations program designed to acquaint the public 
with the nature and character of the campaign, as well as the 
deleterious effects on the entire labor force which would flow 
from subjecting the labor movement to provisions of the anti- 
trust statutes. 


Labor Unions and Anti-Trust Laws 


RESOLUTION NO. 121—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, 
Wm. A. Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Mas- 
sey, Mary Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter Schaar, D. C. 
McCowen, D. K. Gordon, Communications Workers of Am- 
erica. 


WHEREAS, The Clayton Act deems labor of a human be- 
ing not to be a commodity or article in commerce; and 


WHEREAS, Labor unions in no way exercise control over 
the labor force in terms of either supply or demand; and 


WHEREAS, The few remaining rights vested in labor 
unions by law in no way constitute monopoly power; and 


WHEREAS, The gains which the American worker has 
made through collective bargaining would be completely and 
utterly halted if unions were subjected to provisions of the 
anti-trust statutes; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Convention of the AFL- 
CIO direct the Executive Council to recognize the seriousness 
of the campaign presently being waged by certain business 
interests to subject unions to anti-trust laws and to respond 
to this campaign with a vigorous education and public re- 
lations program designed to acquaint the public with the na- 
ture and character of the campaign, as well as the deleterious 
effects on the entire labor force which would flow from sub- 
jecting the labor movement to provisions of the anti-trust 
statutes. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the Committee, I move adoption of the 
resolution. 


..- The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 
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Condemning McClellan Bill S. 2631 
Resolution No. 163 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 119. 


WHEREAS, The Senate Committee on Investigations has 
endeavored to make organized labor the scapegoat for alleged 
delays in the missile program by giving the American public 
a partial and exaggerated view of the effect of work stop- 
pages on missile bases; and 


WHEREAS, The Senate Committee has failed to inves- 
tigate the delays attributable to poor organization of this 
program and the concurrency policy with its excessive number 
of change orders, all which were the subject of a much less 
publicized inquiry by the Sheppard Committee of the House 
of Representatives; and 


WHEREAS, The great strength of our system of free 
enterprise and free labor should not be destroyed by establish- 
ing the artificial standard of absolute elimination of all work 
stoppages in defense establishments; and 


WHEREAS, The American labor movement has made an 
unusually excellent and substantial record of avoidance and 
limitation of work stoppages in missile bases since the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department unilateral establish- 
ment of a no-strike policy in February 16, 1961, and the 
President’s Executive Order establishing the Missile Sites 
Commission; and 


WHEREAS, American labor is opposed to the prohibi- 
tion of strikes by law and to compulsory arbitration; and 

WHEREAS, 8S. 2631 (The McClellan Bill) proposes to 
capitalize on the public impression, which is now in the course 
of being dispelled, that American labor is responsible for 
the alleged deficiencies in the missile program; and 


WHEREAS, The said McClellan Bill (S. 2631) would pro- 
hibit strikes and establish compulsory arbitration for a vast 
segment of American industry including any business en- 
terprise engaged in the production of any material essential 
to the production of munitions, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The AFL-CIO in Convention assembled den- 
ounces the McClellan Bill (S. 2631) and urges all segments 
of the American public, including industry, to recognize the 
threat of this bill to the American system of free enterprise 
and free labor and to urge the Congress to reject this unwise 
and dangerous legislative proposal. 
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Condemning McClellan Bill S-2631 


RESOLUTION NO. 119—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, 
Matthew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Louis Manning, Daniel Gilmartin, Transport Workers 
Union of America. 


WHEREAS, Over 2,000 members of Local 525 of this 
International Union are employed in the Missile Development 
Program at Cape Canaveral, Florida and in the Electronic 
Environment Test Facilities Project in Arizona; and 


WHEREAS, These men, supported by their international 
and local officers, and aware of the critical importance of 
the missile program, responded loyally to the request of 
President Kennedy, Secretary Goldberg and the Defense De- 
partment to avoid interruptions of work on these projects. 
They gave leadership to the acceptance of the AFL-CIO no- 
strike pledge on Missile Test Sites and have worked with 
dedicated effort to maximize the efficiency of the missile 
base operations. They have adhered faithfully to their pledge; 
and 


WHEREAS, We have, however, in the Senate of the 
United States one of the chief spokesmen for the hooded 
agents of disruption who has despoiled the halls of Congress 
with his efforts to divide our country into racial segments. 
Not satisfied with one brand of segregation, he vigorously 
seeks to impose another—to separate the union member and 
his family from the rest of our American people. He has now 
intruded himself into the labor-management relationships at 
the missile bases. Neither he nor those he serves can stomach 
the living proof that organized labor is a constructive, progres- 
sive and helpful force in our society. Consequently, he has 
introduced legislation which, by substituting force for free 
understanding and cooperation can only destroy what the 
Kennedy Administration has achieved; and 


WHEREAS, McClellan of Arkansas, with stupid un- 
concern for the welfare of our country in a time of crisis, 
but with cunning instinct to provoke labor conflict and 
thereby to justify further legislative attacks on labor, has 
introduced in a Senate a bill (S-2631) to outlaw strikes af- 
fecting missile development; and 


WHEREAS, This measure, if successful, would furnish 
him with the base for the introduction of his master plan 
—a bill to outlaw all strikes everywhere. Thus he would hope 
to accomplish his ultimate objective—the permanent and 
decisive crippling of the labor movement. That his tactics 
threaten the development of our missile program, is of no 
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more concern to him than the damage he has done to his 
country before the world by his racial bias and bigotry; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this the Eleventh Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO commends Local 525 and its members on their coopera- 
tion with the Kennedy Administration in promoting peaceful 
labor relations at the missile bases: and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we denounce and condemn Senator Mc- 
Clellan for his inexcusable interference with the effective 
Kennedy Administrative program for labor peace at the mis- 
sile bases, and for his vicious and irresponsible devisive and 
disruptive tactics so perilous to our nation’s well-being. We 
call upon the Senate of the United States to reject the Mc- 
Clellan bill and to censure this man for his disgraceful 
masquerade as a statesman to hide his un-American anti-trade 
union conduct. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the Committee, I recommend adoption of 
the resolution. 


.. . The motion was seconded and carried. 


VICE PRESIDENT POTOFSKY: President Meany an- 
nounced this morning a meeting of the council at 12:00 noon. 
All members of the council will assemble in the Pan American 
Room at 12:00 o’clock. 


If there is no objection, we will suspend the rules and ad- 
journ at this time to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock. 


... At this time the convention recessed at 11:45 o’clock 
A.M., to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock, P.M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FOURTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 


Tuesday, December 12, 1961 


The convention reconvened at 2:10 o’clock, P.M. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Hayes, Chairman of the Subcommittee of the Resolutions 
Committee. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The next res- 
olution to be reported is Resolution No. 174. 


Aiding America’s Lowest Income Families é 


Resolution No. 174 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 106 
A quarter of a century ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 


“The test of our progress is not whether we add more 
to the abundance of those who have much; it is whether 
we provide enough for those who have too little.” 
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Americans can be justly proud of our progress since then 
in raising the living standards of millions of our families. 
As a nation—taken as a whole—we are indeed an “affluent 
society.” However, generalizations and _ self-congratulation 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that a shockingly 
large number of our fellow citizens still remain ill-housed, 
ill-clothed and ill-fed. Moreover, since the end of World War 
II, no progress has been made in raising the income share 
of our neediest families in the lowest income fifth. 


According to the studies of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, millions still do not enjoy even a minimum American 
standard of family health and decency. 


In 1959, the latest year for which the breakdown figures 
are available, 7 million families comprising two or more per- 
sons— 1514% of the total—had incomes of less than $3,000. 
This amounts to less than $57.70 a week, before taxes, and 
the figures include the calculated value of non-cash items 
consumed by these families, like home-grown food. 


In addition, another four million Americans who live alone 
and are classified as single person families—38% of the 
total—lived on incomes of less than $2,000—less than $38.50 


per week, before taxes. 


Altogether, more than 30 million Americans were mem- 
bers of these multi-person families with incomes of less than 
$3,000, or were living alone on less than $2,000. 


Why does such poverty persist in the most productive na- 
tion in the world? What must now be done to eradicate it? 


The majority of these low income families are headed by 
persons who are members of the labor force. Thus, regular 
employment at a decent wage still remains the most hopeful 
means by which our poorest families can lift themselves above 
submarginal living standards. 


However, many live in distressed industrial communities 
where opportunities are scarce even when boomtimes exist 
elsewhere. Many others live in rural areas and on farms and 
remain under-employed from one year to the next simply 
because alternative jobs are not available. 


For still others, inadequate education or discrimination 
because of age, color, creed or a physical handicap are bar- 
riers to employment at a living wage. 


Furthermore, the jobs at which most of the breadwinners 
of our neediest families work are not covered by any minimum 
wage law or are paid only the inadequate statutory minimum. 
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Finally, many of the lowest income families have no bread- 
winners at all. Year in and year out millions of Americans 
lose their jobs, become incapacitated because of illness and 
accidents, grow old, and die leaving dependent wives and 
children. Families affected by these circumstances, and with- 
out sufficient income to meet basic needs, account for much 
of our continuing poverty. 


While these official income statistics should convince even 
the most complacent that dire want still exists in the United 
States, our failure to make any progress in raising the income 
share of our neediest families in the lowest fifth is even more 
alarming. 


Back in the mid-1930’s—the earliest period for which the 
National Income Division of the Commerce Department pro- 
vides figures on family income shares—the 20% of our fam- 
ilies with the lowest incomes received 4.1% of total family 
income. By 1944, the share of this lowest group had risen to 
4.9%. Since then, however, no progress has been made. In 
fact, in 1959, the share of the lowest 20% stood at 4.5%. 


In contrast, the 1959 share of the 5% receiving the high- 
est income was 19.2%. 


A 1960 Commerce Department family income break- 
down tells the story in another but even more dramatic way. 


Last year, the 7.2 multi-million and single-person families 
at the bottom of the ladder, with total incomes under $2,000, 
received $8 billion as a group. On the other hand, the 3.4 
million families at the top with incomes over $15,000 received 
$86 billion. (And this huge total does not include income of 
several billions more from capital gains on the sale of stocks 
and real estate). 


In 1961, hopeful progress in behalf of our poorest families 
has been made. Congress has enacted, and the President has 
signed long over-due measures to raise minimum benefits 
under the social security law, to raise minimum wages, and 
to aid the jobless and under-employed in the chronically dis- 
tressed areas across the country. In addition, an effort has 
been made to bring more of our surplus food to Americans 
who most need it, and several other measures to aid our least 
privileged families have been undertaken. Nonetheless, much 
more must now be done. Surely, the time has arrived when 
poverty can and must be finally eradicated in this richest 
and most productive nation in the world. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The benefits provided by our federal old- 
age, survivors and disability program, our unemployment and 
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workmen’s compensation laws, and by all other forms of so- 
cial insurance must be further and substantially raised and 
coverage must be broadly extended. 


In addition, adequate medical care should now be made 
available to all Americans, and family income payments should 
be included when the breadwinner is too ill to work. 


Moreover, public assistance payments and coverage must 
be increased for those whose own social insurance and per- 
sonal savings resources are not sufficient to maintain a stand- 
ard of human decency. As part of this effort, surely the time 
has come when no American should lack adequate nutritious 
food in the face of the abundance we now produce. 


All these measures are needed to maintain minimum in- 
come standards when our families become victims of the spe- 
cial hazards of modern life. 


In addition, because most of the lowest income families in- 
clude members of the labor force, the reward for their work 
must be increased and improved job opportunities must be 
achieved. 


The level of benefits and coverage under minimum wage 
laws must be further increased. 


The disgracefully low earnings of most wage earners in 
agriculture—probably the most exploited group of Amer- 
icans—must be raised. Their unjustified exclusion from al- 
most all social welfare legislation and from laws which pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize, no longer can be tol- 
erated. 


Vocational education, worker-retraining, and vocational 
rehabilitation services should be widely extended. 


The drive to end discriminatory employment practices due 
to factors of race, creed, color, sex, age or a partial handicap 
must be pursued with greater vigor. 


Finally, a persistent effort must be made to help these 
lowest paid members of the labor force organize and obtain 
the benefits that result from collective bargaining. 


The time has come for America to end the poverty that 
degrades the millions who still are its victims and degrades 
the rest of us who permit it to needlessly continue. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 
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Tax Policy 
Resolution No. 175 


Each year the governments of the United States—federal, 
state and local—collect in taxes about one-quarter of the 
personal and business income of the pleople of the United 
States. 


How to raise enough revenue for public needs and how 
to raise it fairly and in a way that advances the American 
economy is a major concern of the AFL-CIO. 


The tax collections of the federal government are more 
than double those of all the states and localities combined. 
It is important to note, however, that the constitutionally im- 
posed federal responsibility to “provide for the common de- 
fense” has heaped staggering burdens on Washington. More 
than three-quarters of all federal revenue is now being spent 
to meet the cost of past wars and in the effort te prevent 
future ones. The state of the world—not the building of a 
welfare state—accounts for most of the taxing and spending 
at the federal level. 


During the last two years, nonetheless, a more construc- 
tive and flexible exercise of federal tax policy could have done 
much to ameliorate the impact of the 1960-61 recession, reduce 
the international balance-of-payments deficit, and yield more 
revenue. Furthermore, progress should have been made to- 
wards reducing long existing tax inequities. Unfortunately, 
no significant steps in any of these directions were taken. 


Soon after the new Administration took office, certain tax 
reforms were suggested by the AFL-CIO and others by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 


In the first place, with unemployment high and rising last 
winter, we urged a temporary 3-month federal income tax 
cut to quickly stimulate family spending, raise production, and 
send people back to work. It was and continues to be our view 
that presidential authority to raise or restrain consumption 
through temporary tax action would significantly help—when 
used with other measures—to stabilize the American economy. 
Such a flexible use of the federal taxing power was, in fact, 
a major recommendation of the Commission on Money and 
Credit. It should now be supported by the Administration and 
empowered by the Congress. 


In President Kennedy’s Special Tax Message last April, 
he asked the Congress to immediately (1) end preferential 
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treatment on profits earned abroad, (2) close certain glaring 
income tax loopholes, and (3) provide a special investment tax 
credit as an inducement for business. The AFL-CIO vigorously 
supported the first two proposals and opposed the third. 


The first proposal would end special tax deferral privileges 
now enjoyed by Americans and American companies overseas. 
These unjustified benefits cost the U. S. Treasury over $250 
million yearly, they have encouraged the flow of millions of 
dollars overseas, and they are responsible for the exportation 
of thousands of American jobs. Despite all these factors, and 
the presumed concern about the balance-of-payments deficit, 
the Congress has failed to act. 


Second, the Congress was asked to (1) withhold interest 
and dividends in the same way wages and salaries have long 
been withheld for tax payment, (2) repeal the preferential 
tax treatment given to dividends in 1954, (3) end the most 
glaring abuses of the expense account racket, and (4) end 
the bonanza based on the capital gains treatment of profit 
from the sale of depreciable business property. 


Although these four loopholes account for only a $114 
billion revenue loss out of a $17 billion total loss due to existing 
loopholes and malpractices under federal tax laws—and despite 
the fact that no one can rationally defend them—the Congress 
failed to act. 


Finally, the Administration sought approval to spend all 
of the revenue to be recouped from proposals (1) and (2) on 
a business investment tax credit. 


The AFL-CIO vigorously opposed this expensive and un- 
justifiable tax subsidy. Although it might stimulate investment 
initially, it could not long sustain it; capital outlays rise essen- 
tially in response to the expectation of rising sales. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that American business presently lacks 
funds of its own, or access to the savings of others, for ex- 
panded investment. Finally, most of this handout would reward 
investment that would occur without it or which would not 
significantly advance the national welfare. 


Fortunately, in the case of this poorly conceived proposal, 
the Congress refused to act. However, in response to the 
insistent demand that depreciation allowances be liberalized 
as a stimulant to investment, the Treasury is now reviewing 
its regulations on the useful life of business assests. Although 
depreciation procedures already have been liberalized twice 
since 1954, AFL-CIO supports this Treasury review. In all 
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cases, capital should be depreciated for tax purposes on the 
basis of its actual useful life, — no more and no less. 


Last April, President Kennedy expressed the hope that 
over-all federal tax reform might be initiated in 1962, although 
the rise in national security expenditures since then makes tax 
reduction next year unlikely. Nonetheless, public discussion of 
prospective general tax changes is not premature. It is highly 
desirable. 

The tax aspirations of the business community are revealed 
by a study of the Herlong-Baker Bill, the favorite tax “reform”’ 
blue print of the Chamber of Commerce and the NAM. It is, 
indeed, a rich man’s delight. 


Under this proposal, the top bracket income tax rate would 
be cut over the course of five years from 91% to 47% and 
levies on most incomes over $16,000 would be cut even more 
substantially. On the other hand, the rate on taxable income 
in the first bracket—from $1 to $2,000—would be cut only 
5 percentage points from 20% to 15% and no increase in the 
presently inadequate dependent’s allowance is proposed. Total 
individual income tax cuts, with the principal benefits going 
to higher income families, would approximate $11 billion. 


This generous “reform” bill would also grant a five point 
cut in the corporate tax rate, for a revenue loss of an additional 
$2 billion. Another $4 billion loss would be incurred through 
further increases in business depreciation allowances, and re- 
duction of estate, gift and capital gains taxes. 


While the Herlong-Baker proposal would cut federal revenue 
by about $17 billion—to the substantial advantage of families 
who already are the most affluent—no concurrent closing of 
tax loopholes, which mostly benefit these same families, is 
proposed. If federal revenue is insufficient, as a consequence, 
the institution of a national sales tax continues to be strongly 
urged by many business spokesmen. 


Essentially, the Herlong-Baker tax “reform” would make 
the well-off wealthier and, at the same time, raise the propor- 
tionate federal tax contribution of those least able to pay. 
This objctive is obscured, of course, by the claim that federal 
taxes now destroy the ability to save and the incentive to 
invest. This assumption is fallacious. In 1960, according to 
Department of Commerce studies, the top 6% of our families 
received 22% of all personal income,—a total of $86 billion, 
not including profits from capital gains. Moreover, in 1959, 
the latest year reported, the effective federal tax rate on the 
5% of our families with the highest income actually was less 


than 20%. 
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Because of tax loopholes, even married taxpayers with 
annual incomes of over $1 million actually pay an average 
federal tax of less than 35%. 


The AFL-CIO believes that the federal tax structure must, 
indeed, be reformed. First, all tax loopholes should be shut 
tight. Then, if increased revenue from this source and the level 
of necessary defense outlays permit, the lowering of tax rates 
and the raising of the dependents allowance should commence. 
However, benefits for all income brackets must be made in an 
equitable manner which, while lightening the burden of all, 
will not destroy the essential progressivity of the federal tax 
system based upon ability to pay. 


At the state and local level, on the other hand, the pos- 
sibility of general tax reduction does not exist. On the contrary, 
these governments now finance 70% of all civilian public 
services in the United States and their revenue need is rising 
yearly. 

From 1948 to 1960, state and local tax collections went 
up 170%. Yet, despite this phenomenal tax rise and expanded 
federal grants-in-aid, revenue still lagged far behind actual 
expenditures. This is the reason why state and local debt has 
skyrocketed 260% since 1948. 


What is more, population growth, the rising cost of metro- 
politan government, the just claims of government employees 
for higher income, and the demand for improved education 
and other public services make constantly higher state and 
local outlays a certainty. For the states and their subdivisions, 
the major problem today and for years ahead is how to raise 
more revenue and how to raise it fairly. 


While 80% of all federal revenue comes from progressive 
individual and corporate income taxes related to ability to pay, 
only 9% of state and local revenue now comes from this source. 
Sales taxes levied on consumers account for 33% of total col- 
lections and 45% comes from levies on property. Neither of 
these two taxes is related to ability to pay. 


All sales taxes are regressive—they take proportionately 
most from those who have the least. The neediest—the aged, 
the unemployed and the indigent—are the major victims. And 
the property tax—which, in an agricultural society may have 
had a reasonable relationship to a farmer’s wealth and, thus, 
his ability to share the cost of government—certainly has no 
bearing on ability to pay in our industrial society. 


Sales taxes—general and selective—now account for nearly 
60% of all state tax collections and the rates constantly keep 
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going up. The property tax continues to be the mainstay of 
local governments, but as their needs have grown, local sales 
“payroll” taxes have spread. The tax on payrolls—which must 
not be confused with a genuine progressive income tax—is 
viciously regressive. In the five states that already permit its 
use, income from property like dividends and interest is not 
taxed at all, generally no exemption for dependents is allowed, 
and a flat rate—as in the case of sales taxes—applies to all. 
These payroll levies are a travesty on justice. 


Across the country the AFL-CIO, in cooperation with other 
public-minded groups, is seeking ways to raise state and local 
revenue and to do it in a manner that is equitable. 


Although in most states progressive taxes are little used— 
reactionary state legislators seek to keep it that way—small 
successes are being won. In West Virginia, for example, a 
progressive income tax which was abandoned during World 
War II was restored this year, largely due to the effort of 
AFL-CIO. Elsewhere, revenue from progressive taxes has 
been increased while at the same time we have sought to hold 
the line on sales taxes, and particularly those that tax even 
food and medicine. 


To aid hard-pressed local governments, we have supported 
increased assumption of service responsibilities and tax shar- 
ing by the states, state aid in local property tax administration 
in order to achieve fairer assessment practices, and other 
measures. 


A greater federal effort to help the states and localities 
is also vitally needed. Expanded federal grants-in-aid for 
education and to meet other public needs is essential, partic- 
ularly to raise the standards of poorer states and localities. 
Furthermore, the federal government can and should encourage 
greater use of progressive income taxes in order to increase 
state revenue. This could best be done if the federal govern- 
ment were to allow a direct credit against its own income tax 
for income tax payments made to a state. The credit now al- 
lowed against the federal estate tax for a portion of the tax 
payment made to a state is a precedent which now should be 
applied to the field of income taxation. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: Millions of members of the AFL-CIO and 
millions of other moderate—and low-income American fami- 
lies pay the major share of all taxes,—federal, state and local. 
We do not shirk our obligation to help meet the cost of public 
services. We demand, however, that taxes be levied on the 
basis of ability to pay and in a manner which advances the 
welfare of the entire nation. 
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Towards the achievement of this end, the AFL-CIO: 


(1) Supports the efforts of the Administration to end 
preferential tax benefits for Americans and American com- 
panies overseas. Terminating these unjustified benefits will 
increase federal revenue more than $250 million each year, 
will discourage the export of American jobs and will help to 
end the balance-of-payments deficit. 


(2) Supports the effort to end not only the tax loopholes 
enumerated by the President in his recent Tax Message, but 
all loopholes. 


(3) Opposes the poorly conceived and unwarranted tax 
credit proposal. However, we endorse the current Treasury 
review of the useful life of various types of capital assets in 
an effort to realistically reappraise legitimate depreciation al- 
lowances for tax purposes. 


(4) Urges the Administration to support and the Con- 
gress to approve flexible use of the federal taxing power so 
that the levy on personal income can be adjusted temporarily 
in accord with the requirements of the American economy. 


(5) Supports federal tax reduction after existing loop- 
holes are closed and the achievement of national security goals 
make such action feasible. 


Tax reform must equitably reduce tax rates in all income 
brackets and should include a long overdue increase in indi- 
vidual exemptions. The so-called Herlong-Baker tax reform 
proposal is not reform,—it is retreat. It seeks to convert the 
federal tax system into a device which essentially would reward 
the already affluent, which would undermine progressive tax- 
ation, and which would dangerously reduce federal revenue. 


The effort of state and local governments to secure revenue 
to finance critical public service needs must be energetically 
supported. However, levies must be utilized that reflect the 
concept of taxation based upon ability to pay. Almost sole 
dependence by these governments on regressive sales, payroll 
and property taxes, which so largely burden the poor and 
spare the rich, no longer can be tolerated. 


Furthermore, far greater fiscal cooperation between fed- 
eral, state and local governments must be developed if the 
traditional division of governmental functions and ability to 
perform them is to be preserved. Toward this end the states 
must increasingly aid their local subdivisions through tax shar- 
ing and by other means. The federal government must like- 
wise aid the states and localities through expanded grants-in- 
aid and through constructive proposals, like the income tax 
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credit device, which would shift a measure of revenue from 
Washington in return for a greater income tax effort by the 


states. 


In an age beset by new and difficult problems, we must 
be willing to seek and to adopt new tax policies which meet the 
challenge of our times. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
Resolution No. 177 


The amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act adopted 
in 1961 were a significant forward step. They extended cover- 
age of the act to 3.6 million additional workers and raised the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour in steps to be spread over 
several years. 


It is gratifying that the Congress has at long last recog- 
nized the need for extending protection to unprotected workers 
and for improving the national minimum wage level. We con- 
gratulate the AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee and 
the many individual congressmen and other men of good will 
who contributed so conscientiously to the gaining of this social 
and economic advance. 


The need of America’s working poor for fair labor standards 
has by no means been fully met, however. The 1961 amend- 
ments undeniably still fall short of providing the scope and 
levels of minimum protection the United States should and can 
provide its least-privileged groups. 


More than 16 million workers who can be covered, many 
of whom are paid shamefully low wages and are worked for 
excessive hours, are still denied protection of the act. There 
has been repeated demonstration by the states that, with few 
exceptions, they are unwilling or unable to provide adequate 
minimum-wage and maximum-hours protection for these 
workers. 

Major groups of such needy workers are in the hotel and 
restaurant, laundry, and hospital industries. The agricultural 
workers are a particularly substandard and exploited large 
group. Smaller numbers of workers are also denied full pro- 
tection of the act because of specific exemptions providing 
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special favor for their employers ; these include food-processing, 
logging and transit workers. 


The inadequacy of the minimum wage level is also ap- 
parent; $1.25 an hour is insufficient to provide enough to live 
on decently and even this amount has been postponed until 
1963 for workers already covered and until 1965 for workers 
newly covered. The need is for the $1.25 to be made effective 
immediately and for steps to be initiated to enact a more ade- 
quate minimum of $1.50 to come closer to the act’s stated 
objective of assuring a “minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency and general well-being of workers.” 


Broadened coverage of the act and a more adequate mini- 
mum wage are needed for many reasons. They are required 
by simple justice: The nation’s official fair minimum labor 
standards should be made fair and should extend to all rather 
than a portion of its workers. 


These improvements are required as part of an itensified 
attack on American poverty and its human waste and social 
costs to our society. They are required to prevent continued 
growth of the unjustifiably wide income disparity between 
the defenseless lowest-wage workers and the rest of the nation. 
We must provide a greater share of our nation’s general econ- 
omic progress to our lowest-income families in order to shore 
up the moral, social and economic health of the nation. 


And these improvements are required as well to demon- 
state concretely to the world that a free Unitd States is gen- 
uinely concerned about the treatment of its least fortunate 
workers. 


The first months of experience with the 1961 amendments 
have again demonstrated forcefully that improved minimum 
wages provide an immediate beneficial economic effect. The 
wage increases required by the 1961 improvements have touch- 
ed off notable economic boosts in many areas and have con- 
tributed usefully to the uptrend in the economy as a whole. 
Follow-up improvements in the Act are needed to aid in sus- 
taining and accelerating the national economic advance. 


Other aspects of the Fair Labor Standards Act warrant 
special note: 


(1) The new amendments have raised a number of inter- 
pretive questions and considerable problems of noncompliance, 
particularly in areas of new coverage. We believe that the rules 
for newly covered employers should be based on the same prin- 
ciples long applied to other employers and that emphasis 
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should be on maximum protection for workers, not maximum 
escape for employers. 


(2) Wage differential advantages enjoyed by employers 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for whom special mini- 
mum wage procedures are provided by the act, should be re- 
duced as rapidly as possible. We believe rapid eradication of 
the minimum wage differentials now existing is in the general 
best interests of workers both in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands and on the mainland. 


(3) The basic maximum workweek standard of the act, 
40 hours, first established over 20 years ago, should be reduced 
to meet needs of the economy for shorter hours. Our policy 
views on this vital need are set forth in detail in the separate 
resolution on reduction of hours of work. 


(4) The child labor protections of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act have recently received some criticism, largely under 
the misimpression that they prevent youngsters from gaining 
any work experience. Actually, the act’s child labor regula- 
tions have always permitted employment for youngsters age 
14 and over, subject only to certain hours limitations, for 14- 
and 15-year olds and certain age limitations for hazardous oc- 


cupations. 


The child labor limitations are designed, not to prevent 
youngsters from working, but to prevent their exploitation and 
to see that work supplements rather than supplants schooling 
in the interests of encouraging maximum long-run development 
of each child and of raising the educational level of the popula- 
tion as a whole. 


Although child labor protection has long proved its value 
to society, there is one major area, agricultural work, in which 
child exploitation is still shamefully tolerated. Child labor 
abuses in agriculture should now finally be brought to a halt 
through application of reasonable standards based on those 
observed in the rest of American industry. Now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO will seek to improve the Fair 
Iabor Standards Act as part of our continuing effort to aid 
all workers and strengthen American society through develop- 
ment of decent minimum wage protection and needed maxi- 
mum hours and child labor standards in all sectors of American 
industry. 


We call upon the Congress to (1) extend coverage of the 
act to unprotected workers, (2) eliminate the present unfair 
specific exemptions from the act, (3) accelerate the scheduled 
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effective date of the $1.25 hourly minimum wage and the newly- 
covered workers hours provisions to make them fully effective 
immediately, (4). initiate steps to raise the minimum wage to 
$1.50, and (5) provide for reduction in the present 40-hour 
standard maximum workweek. 


Particular attention must immediately be directed to pro- 
viding minimum wage, maximum hours, and child labor pro- 
tection for agricultural workers, the most exploited and ill-paid 
group in the nation. 


The Congress should provide all funds necessary for the 
Labor Department to obtain full compliance through vigorous 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Automation 
Resolution No. 178 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 48, 
No. 126, No. 81. (See Resolution No. 185) 


America has failed to meet the challenge of technological 
change. Radical innovations continue to affect the jobs of to- 
day’s workers and threaten job opportunities tomorrow. Despite 
greater understanding of automation’s meaning and some ef- 
forts to meet its impact, the nation has developed neither the 
economic or the social programs necessary to insure automa- 
tion’s promise and to solve its problems. This task is the re- 
sponsibility of every level of government and every sector of 
society. Solutions will not be automatic, and failure to find 
them threatens the national strength. Primary to success in 
meeting this challenge is the achievement of governmental and 
private policies designed to produce rapid economic growth and 
rising employment opportunities. Equally important are ade- 
quate public and private programs to treat specific new prob- 
lems from the new technology. 


No longer can either government or management spokes- 
men dismiss as “prophecies of gloom and doom” labor’s warning 
that the boon of automation must not be taken for granted, 
that the nation must find adjustment mechanisms. “Doom and 
gloom” is reality to millions of Americans who are unemployed 
even when American industry is prosperous. Failure to meet 
automation’s problems has helped cause recurrent recessions, 
helped slow America’s needed growth toward greater strength 
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and demonstrated that short-run and long-run solutions are not 
the problem of American workers alone, but a national re- 
sponsibility. 

The Fifties taught America some automation lessons: As 
the vast new technology swept through basic industries, mil- 
lions of workers in mining, railroads and manufacturing found 
their jobs destroyed and no new jobs in sight. Toward the end 
of the 1950s, another fact became clear: no part of America’s 
working life was immune to automation’s effects. The office 
worker, the technician, the accountant, the teacher, the con- 
struction worker and the salesman were to feel the effects, di- 
rectly or indirectly of this important change in American life. 


Despite a 6.5 million labor force increase from 1953-1960, 
employment rose only 4.5 million, leaving 2 million more people 
on the unemployment rolls. The promise of progress had called 
for a rapidly growing economy to provide new job opportunities 
for those displaced and for the growing number of entrants 
into the labor force. That promise did not materialize. 


Another lesson showed that even had the economy grown 
fast enough, the jobless worker needed special programs for 
specific problems. The older worker and the young, the minor- 
ity groups, the skilled and the unskilled found that they could 
not transfer their skills or their lives to the requirements of 
new economic change. Changing composition of the workforce, 
changing location in industry and constant introduction of new 
devices called for flexible programs which did not appear. 
Though industry and labor effected cushions and provisions in 
collective bargaining agreements for specific workers and work- 
ing situations, the innovations were not extensive enough—nor 
could they be—to solve what had become a national problem. 
‘Training and retraining for the new jobs or efforts to help the 
displaced worker find another means of livelihood was left to 
scattered efforts throughout the country to meet a problem of 
national scope. However valuable training and retraining ef- 
forts were, the over-all rising job opportunities did not appear. 


America therefore began the 1960s with the highest level of 
employment, production and purchasing power in its history. 
But a slow growth rate, economic policy errors, and the rapid 
impact of technological change combined to provide the highest 
level of unemployment even in non-recession periods. Many 
jobless workers with obsolete skills or other employment handi- 
caps could find no work in good times. 


Automation also had helped to make prosperity short-lived 
with intermittent recessions, because government and private 
policies were not designed for new potentials of abundance. As 
the nation now recovers in 1961 from the recession at the be- 
ginning of this decade, the jobless rate is still at an intolerable 
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level—in excess of 6%. A production upturn no longer signals 
a significant drop in unemployment. 


The lessons of the Sixties are still to be learned, but some 
facts are already evident: Too little knowledge of automation’s 
potential impact is available, and ever-changing technology 
creates ever-changing requirements. Too little effort to help 
those displaced and to prepare those who are entering a new 
technological economy has been made. Too little effort to rec- 
ognize and anticipate needed skills and train workers for them 
has been made. Too much is at stake for America’s progress 
toward the promise of automation to be either slow or sluggish, 
because this nation must increase and bolster its industrial and 
social might or weaken its power among leaders of the Free 
World. 


Some essential spadework has begun. Both unions and 
management have struck out in new efforts to solve specific 
problems. Collective bargaining has produced agreements for 
various types of dislocation-easing, for joint searches for new 
answers to automation’s challenge, and joint programs to meet 
the new problems still to come. Collective bargaining alone 
cannot meet this problem. A national challenge requires na- 
tional action. The government has begun to show signs of its 
recognition of responsibility: The House Subcommittee on 
Unemployment and the Impact of Automation added to Con- 
gressional knowledge of the problems at hand and emphasized 
the need for solutions. Bills were offered to the Congress for 
initial programs to improve the plans to meet the shock of auto- 
mation’s impact, to better the knowledge of the size and scope 
of current and future problems, to help state and local govern- 
ments in these problems, to train the young, to retrain those 
who need help in adjustment, for payments while retraining. 
The Secretary of Labor has established an Office of Automation 
and Manpower to provide more information and programs about 
anticipated and current needs and actions. Such efforts mark 
a beginning toward a challenge which all Americans must join 
to meet. But much more detailed information is needed if we 
are to deal effectively with the wide range of problems arising 
out of automation and accelerated technological change. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO recognizes automation’s poten- 
tial as a necessary force for the nation’s progress and strength 
and will work with all responsible groups, governmental and 
private, toward its successful introduction in the nation’s econ- 
omy as a source of better living and a stronger national en- 
vironment. Joblessness is not the price of progress and true 
progress cannot occur unless automation’s challenge is met. 


The AFL-CIO urges all affiliates to continue to work for in- 
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creased improvements in collective bargaining agreements to 
safeguard against hardships both on the job and from jobless- 
ness caused by automation’s impact. Some progress has been 
made in attempts to solve these problems, but new develop- 
ments will call for additional programs and policies. 

The AFL-CIO urges federal, state and local governments to 
recognize, cooperate in and carry out their responsibilities to- 
ward meeting the national challenge that far exceeds the abili- 
ties or responsibilities of labor and management to solve. 


Primary to any solution of the automation problem is the 
rapid development of healthy economic growth, for only 
through rising employment opportunities can unemployment 
solutions be found. The executive branch of the government 
through the Council of Economic Advisers has a legislative man- 
date to find necessary targets for the overall economy that 
would provide for necessary economic growth and “maximum 
employment, production and purchasing power.” 


We commend the departments which have begun to as- 
semble information and ideas at the federal level, which will be 
helpful in recognizing what efforts must be made to improve 
current programs and procedures or to institute new ones to 
meet an ever-changing growing force in our society. The Sec- 
retary of Labor has begun to work in these areas and we urge 
him to continue and extend the efforts already underway. More 
far-reaching efforts than any undertaken so far, however, must 
be made to make possible rational planning to deal with the 
problems of automation. For this purpose we urge the crea- 
tion of a technological clearing house. 


The AFL-CIO supports legislative proposals designed to help 
prepare for, adjust to and cushion the impact of automation. 
The Congress had done an excellent job of assembling informa- 
tion on needs of America for better over-all economic programs, 
for improved unemployment benefits and employment service 
structures, for specific programs designed to prepare America’s 
young, retrain displaced workers and to help specific groups of 
workers to meet the new challenge through relocation programs, 
special arrangements for older workers, and more information 
about the problems still to come in future years. It has not 
passed legislation to meet these needs. 


The AFL-CIO calls for a federally-supported, nationwide 
program of training and retraining with broad scope and flex- 
ibility, similar to the proposals to the last Congress which 


(a) cited the need for economic improvement as a necessary 
environment for training and retraining. 

(b) recognized the need for reports to the President and 
Congress by the Secretary of Labor based on studies of develop- 
ments in technology and the labor force. 
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_ (c) authorized funds for vocational retraining and on the 
job training of unemployed workers and provided for training 
allowances up to 52 weeks. 


(d) called for strengthening of the U.S. Employment Service. 


(e) called for federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation. 

(f) proposed youth training programs designed to improve 
the education and training of the coming labor force for the 
new needs of the nation. 


‘lhe AFL-C1O recognizes that programs designed to meet 
the challenge of automation calls for cooperation among various 
levels of government including federal, state and local, as well 
as labor and management groups. No one can supplant the 
others, but a national problem requires federal as well as state 
and local or private action. 


Automation 


RESOLUTION NO. 48—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communications Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The tremendous changes being wrought in 
the character, composition and size of the work force by auto- 
mation or, in the broader sense, technological change, con- 
tinues to be a major problem confronting the American people; 
and 


WHEREAS, The broad, social and psychological aspects of 
tachnological change, both in terms of individuals and commu- 
nities, remain unassessed; and 


WHEREAS, Recent estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that the impact of productivity changes 
since World War II, upon the nation’s labor force has been 
considerable. It is estimated that even if output per man hour 
were to increase by a modest 2.5% this vear, the labor dis- 
nlacement would be 1.5 million workers. If the increase was 
3%, the displacement would be nearly two million workers. 
In other words, the nation could produce in 1961, the same 
output as in 1960 with 1.5 million to 2 million fewer workers; 
and 

WHEREAS, The impact of technological change on specific 
ivdustries is even more pronounced. Unemployment in mass 
rvotnetion, basie, industries continues at a high rate, in no 
emall measure due to the tremendous technological changes 
effected during the past ten year; and 
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WHEREAS, Substantial shifts in employment have also re- 
sulted from technological change. The dramatic increase in 
white collar employment and a corresponding decline in blue 
collar employment, especially unskilled jobs, is evidence of 
this. Within manufacturing itself, the number of workers (all 
employees) average about 1514 million in 1948 and remained 
the same in early 1961. However, in the intervening period, 
production workers in the plants declined by about 114 million, 
while the supervisory and clerical workers in the offices in- 
creased by 114 million. This shift has meant a significant 
change in jobs and occupations and, consequently, in the num- 
ber of blue collar employees; and 


WHEREAS, The outlook for the future is for a continua- 
tion of most of these past trends. The Department of Labor, 
in its manpower projections made up to 1970, estimates that 
the most rapidly growing occupational group in the work 
force will be the professional, technical and kindred workers. 
Increases in the number of clerical workers, skilled workers 
and managerial personnel will also be substantial. Contrasted 
with this is that no gain at all is anticipated in the require- 
ments for unskilled labor and a further decline of as much as 
a million farm workers is forecast; and 


WHEREAS, There is an urgent need for the systematic 
development of more accurate and complete statistical data so 
as to be able to properly evaluate the impact of automation 
and technological change on the character, composition and 
size of the labor force; and 


WHEREAS, It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
automation is not a problem to be solved solely within the 
framework of a collective bargaining relationship but creates 
problems of national significance which require action and 
study; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO, as the spokesman for the main- 
stream of American labor, is therefore concerned with the 
areas of action which are not the concern solely of individual 
unions comprising its membership; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO endorse the following programs as steps 
toward meeting the challenge automation presents: 


1. Development of more systematic and accurate collection 
of employment statistics which would reveal the extent of un- 
employment due to technological displacement. Therefore, the 
AFL-CIO supports increased funds for government statistical 
activity aimed at filling this need and further commits itself 
to promoting an appropriate pilot study by an outstanding uni- 
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versity or foundation designed to reveal specific areas wherein 
more accurate and complete statistics are most urgently 
needed and to indicate whether these statistics can best be 
procured through government sponsored programs or through 
private research. 


2. Immediate enactment in the next session of Congress of 
the Manpower Redevelopment and Training Act which would 
go a long way in providing for a much more systematic ex- 
change of information between state agencies and other groups 
relative to manpower shortages and surpluses which can be 
reasonably predicted on the basis of technological changes 
scheduled to take place. 


3. Negotiation of contract language providing unions with 
advance knowledge of plans, timing, anticipated problems, re- 
training and relocation potentials related to automation. 


4. Convening of a White House Conference on Automation 
which would focus public attention on the problems automation 
creates and the national character of these problems. 


5. Recognition by all responsible groups in our economy 
that, in the final analysis, the impact of technological displace- 
ment on the labor force can only be reduced and minimized by 
an economy which is expanding at a growth rate considerably 
in excess of that in recent years. 


6. Preparation of studies as to what other industrial, demo- 
cratic, societies are doing to cope with the problems auto- 
mation presents. 


Training and Relocating of Workers Displaced 
by Automation 


RESOLUTION NO. 126—By Delegates Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, The spectre of automation casts its shadow 
over virtually every industry in the United States and 
threatens to eliminate the jobs of millions of American work- 
ers; and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that effective measures be 
taken to meet the problem of automation, to retrain workers 
rendered jobless through technological change, to relocate their 
families, to provide jobs for them, and to alleviate their dis- 
tress during periods of transition; and 


WHEREAS, Only through planning and programs on a na- 
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tional level can this major problem be effectively met and 
resolved ; and 


WHEREAS, Urgent action is required to avoid a national 
calamity to hundreds of thousands of workers and their fam- 
ilies to whom automation is an immediate threat; and 


WHEREAS, The longshore industry through the dramati- 
cally increasing use of containerization is one of the major in- 
dustries threatened by automation and the members of the ILA 
are among the first casualties of this new technological revo- 
lution ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in Convention assembled 
urges the Federal Administration to inaugurate and intensify 
practical programs to alleviate the distress of workers dis- 
placed by automation, to retrain them and relocate their fam- 
ilies and to work closely with the affected branches of organ- 
ized labor in effectuating these ends. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Resolution 178. The Chair recognizes Brother 
Coughlin. 


DELEGATE HOWARD COUGHLIN, Office Employees In- 
ternational Union: Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in the resolution dealing with the subject of automation. I 
believe that the solution proposed by the Committee will cover 
the problems of all workers. However, I think it should be 
noted that the resolution did not take into consideration the 
largest group of workers in the United States today; namely, 
the white collar workers. 


Automation at the present time is affecting white collar 
workers in large numbers. In accordance with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey, it is estimated that 140 jobs are 
eliminated through each computer installation. It is also es- 
timated that 10,000 computers will be sold in the United States 
this year. While management experts have differed with the 
figure of 10,000 computers this year, it is noteworthy that 
the Diebold Company, which is one of the experts which dif- 
fered with the figure, has now revised its figures to show 
that 5,000 computers have been sold in the year 1961 up to 
July 1st of this year, 

In one installation surveyed, 3,160 jobs were the total em- 
ployment of this particular company. As a result of the elec- 
tronic data processing machines, more than one third of the 
jobs were lost forever. 
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Management and some government experts at this time are 
indicating that, because of the rise in the number of white col- 
lar workers throughout the nation, automation doesn’t pose a 
big problem in the white collar field. However, it is also note- 
worthy that where electronic data processing installations have 
been installed, the rise in the number of white collar workers 
has been less than one-half that of the nation as a whole. 


When I testified on behalf of the Office Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union before the Holland Committee some time ago, I 
found that I became the target of much adverse criticism by 
many management magazines, particularly automation maga- 
zines. They contended that the machines will not replace or 
displace office and clerical employees. However, I would like to 
take a moment of your time to read to you a statement made by 
Thomas Watson, Jr. of IBM, which is presently contained in the 
Holland Committee procedure. 


It says: “We cannot argue that technological changes in 
automation are not labor-saving programs. Of course they are. 
They do cause displacement of workers. That is one of their 
major purposes.” And this from the outstanding expert in the 
United States on office automation. 


Unemployment of white collar workers has increased by 
100 percent in the past two years. In other words, two years 
ago the figure was a little more than two percent. Now it is 
close to five percent. It is estimated by those close to the pic- 
ture that we are going to have a great deal of unemployment, 
particularly of older workers who will be displaced by these 
machines in the economic areas. 


I believe it will be necessary to those implementing the 
resolution about to be passed at this convention to take par- 
ticular cognizance of the problems of white collar workers. 
The General Sarnoff Research Center in New York City, Divi- 
sion of RCA, is at the present time perfecting an educated 
typewriter which will transcribe from the spoken word. In 
Japan there is also a machine called the Sound Type being 
perfected by a Japanese electronics company, which is con- 
sidered to be ahead of the RCA machine, and which, if per- 
fected, will eliminate the jobs of 1,500,000 secretaries, steno- 
graphers and typists. For those of you sitting around listen- 
ing to this and who may be thinking in terms of replacing your 
secretaries with the machines, please be advised that these 
machines cannot make coffee and they are not worth a darn 
at Christmas parties. 


In conclusion, I again want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the need for particular recognition of the problems 
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of white collar workers faced with tremendous displacement 
of jobs through automation. I thank you. 


. . . The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


. . . Committee Secretary Hayes continued the report 
of the Committee, as follows: 


U. S. Employment Service 
Resolution No. 179 


Essential as it is to an industrial society, America has 
never had an effective National Employment Service except 
in time of war. Vigorous corrective action to remedy this 
situation is long overdue. It is now an immediate necessity. 


The absence of an effective National Employment Service 
will frustrate the Administration’s efforts to achieve full em- 
ployment, for no program that proposes to retrain and possbily 
relocate displaced workers—in order to overcome the impact 
of automation and a rapidly-growing labor force—can even 
hope for success without a National Employment Service that 
is thoroughly coordinated, capably directed and doing effec- 
tive work in the field of job placement. 


The U. S. Employment Service was established as a fed- 
eral-state partnership with but one purpose: to create and 
administer an effective national employment exchange geared 
to the needs of a national economy. The role of the federal 
partner should be to lead, to coordinate and to police the state 
agencies, and to use its control over the purse strings to 
build an effective national program. 


The Bureau of Employment Security has oriented its ac- 
tivities toward the unemployment insurance program while 
its other major responsibility, the Employment Service, has 
exercised little effective federal control over the distribution 
of Employment Service funds. 

Today the image of the USES local offices is that of un- 
employment insurance centers, where the unemployed report 
to establish their right to benefit payments but seldom in the 
hope of obtaining employment—except of a temporary or 
menial nature. 

This image must be changed if the USES is to fulfill its 
mission. 

The addition of 2,500 more employees for the USES, which 
was accomplished through a supplemental appropriation 
earlier this year, is a step in the right direction. It will help 
to shore up the service and to make possible placements in 
the metropolitan areas. But much more needs to be done to 
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develop a truly effective national job placement program. 
Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


The AFL-CIO urges that further action be taken promptly 
Pd the government to build an effective National Employment 
ervice. 


Ideally, what is needed is the federalization of the entire 
USES. This would simplify administration and supervision, 
and provde for a more orderly and effcient operation because 
responsibility and authority would be more clearly defined. 


At the very least, the Employment Service must be given 
independent status so that its role will not be subordinated to 
the unemployment insurance activities of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 


In order to establish proper federal control over the alloca- 
tion of funds and, in so doing, to develop an effective national 
job placement program, the responsibility for technical serv- 
ices and for evaluation of state programs cannot remain de- 
centralized. There should be a consolidation in Washington 
of both staff and staff functions to accomplish the necessary 
centralization of administration of the program in order to be 
able to perform effectively the federal function in the U. S. 
Employment Service. 


Furthermore, the proper exercise of the federal function 
should mean an end to the segregationist practices engaged 
in by many local offices. Not only are the segregated facilities 
an affront to the dignity of American workers, but the racially 
segregated job-opening files maintained by the Employment 
Service in a number of southern states results in camouflag- 
ing discriminatory hiring policies of organizations holding 
government contracts. These are intolerable practices for a 
service financed 100 per cent by the federal government. 


The establishment of an effective National Employment 
Service would fill a gap that is now void in America’s 
labor market organization. 


Such a service should in no way serve to provide strike- 
breakers or to undermine established labor standards, nor 
permit considerations of race, creed, color or national origin 
to replace ability, skill and training in providing assistance to 
applicants and service to employers seeking qualified workers. 
It should provide job placement and employment counseling 
services to all Americans who need help in finding jobs to 
meet their needs and skills. 


We believe that the U. S. Employment Service can be made 
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to work and that its public image and usefulness can be 
improved as wasteful and discriminatory practices are 


eliminated. 
SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


Resolution No. 180 


It is a federal government policy, under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, to protect minimum wage standards 
developed in each industry with which the government does 
business. Under the act, work for the government (on con- 
tracts over $10,000) is to be performed only in plants which 
observe minimum wage standards prevailing in their industry. 
The Secretary of Labor is directed to determine prevailing 


minimum wages for this purpose. 


Unfortunately, the Secretary’s determinations have been 
inadequate in many respects. For many industries with which 
the government does business there have been no prevailing 
minimum wage determinations whatever. 


The standards used by the Secretary to determine “prevail- 
ing” minimum levels have led to determinations which are 
unduly low, often considerably lower than the minimum wages 
prevailing for a majority of the industry’s workers. More- 
over, the procedures used to arrive at a determination are 
often so protracted that the determination is already out of 
date when it is first made effective. Finally, determinations 
ordinarily are allowed to continue in effect unchanged long 
after they cease to reflect prevailing minimum wage levels, 
for no simple procedures are used to update existing determi- 
nations to keep them reasonably current. 


Late this year the Secretary publicly announced that he 
will take steps to expedite and improve these minimum wage 
determination practices. He is to be commended for planning 
to reduce the time delays and in other ways to apply the 
Walsh-Healey Act more effectively than in the past. Now, 


therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


We call upon the Secretary of Labor and the Wage-Hour 
Administrator to administer the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act fully and vigorously. Prevailing minimum wage 
determinations should be made, through expeditious proced- 
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ures, for all industries which perform a significant volume of 
government work and should be kept reasonably current 
through updating at least every two years. 


We call upon the Congress to ease any procedural require- 
ments under the Act which may impair its effectiveness and 
to provide additional funds to enable the Secretary of Labor 
to apply the act fully. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Children and Youth 
Resolution No. 181 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 68 


Young people in the United States are relatively fortunate. 
But millions are nevertheless threatened by overcrowding in 
slums and schools, by pressures to cut welfare expenditures, 
and by continuing high levels of unemployment. 


Children of minority groups and of migrant farm workers 
are especially apt to suffer lasting damage from low incomes 
and closed doors. 


The AFL-CIO supports many activvities and federal, state, 
and local programs directed to promoting better homes, health 
care, schools, recreational facilities, social insurance, and wel- 
fare and assistance measures. 


Laws enacted by Congress this year, which we supported, 
are increasing public housing, aiding depressed areas, paying 
extended unemployment benefits or cash assistance to children 
of unemployed fathers, and gappling with the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency. But too often programs for children receive 
less attention and financing than those for adults who can 
vote. Much more needs to be done to enable all our children to 
enter into their rightful heritage as Americans. 


In the coming years, the provision of employment oppor- 
tunities for young workers will become an increasingly acute 
problem, with the expected entrance of 26 million young people 
into the labor market looking for jobs during the decade of the 
sixties. Even now, nearly one million of the unemployed labor 
force are out-of-school youth under age 21. The shutting off 
of opportunities for these young people, who are neither at 
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school nor at work, is cause for deep concern to the entire 
American community. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO renews its wholehearted sup- 
port of programs which strengthen and safeguard family life 
and help to assure to each child healthy mental and physical 
development. 


We urge our affiliates and central bodies to renew their 
efforts, through collective bargaining and political action, to 
wipe out poverty and slums and to make available essential 
community services. 


In addition to better education and improved training, we 
support special measures to improve employment opportunities 
for young workers. We call for establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps and for enactment of a Youth Opportuni- 
ties Act. We commend President Kennedy for his appointment 
of a White House Committee on Youth Employment to mobi- 
lize the nation’s resources to deal with this increasingly im- 
portant aspect of the general unemployment problem. 


We oppose efforts to weaken child labor laws since children 
belong in schools and present legislation permits after-school 
employment. A high school education is becoming a require- 
ment for an increasing number of jobs. 

We deplore reactionary efforts to reduce public assistance 
loads by cutting assistance payments to dependent children. 
We urge reversal of present policies of federal, state, and local 
governments under which less-generous assistance payments 
are made to children than to other recipients of public as- 
sistance. 

We favor expansion of the programs of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau providing maternal and child health services, aid to 
crippled children, and other services to the children of our 
Nation. 


Children’s Bureau 


RESOLUTION NO. 68—By Delegate J. C. Turner; Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council. 

WHEREAS, Our trade union movement played a signifi- 
cant role in having the Children’s Bureau established, a half 
century ago; and 

WHEREAS, The Children’s Bureau has functioned with 
marked success both in the Department of Labor where it was 
originally, and now in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: and 
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WHEREAS, Through a strong, well coordinated unified, 
well financed Children’s Bureau our nation’s children will be 
greatly benefited; and 


WHEREAS, We must recognize that the child to be 
properly cared for must be assured family conditions and 
family guidance of sound moral and social status; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in Convention assembled 
pledge its continued active support for the adequate care of 
our nation’s children; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we ask that the Children’s Bureau be 
equipped and financally supported to extend its program to the 
problems of the family and the child; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the unified administrative procedure 
of the Children’s Bureau, marked by happy and cordial rela- 
tions with each of the fifty sovereign states be continued and 
expanded as needs of our children may demand; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: That this resolution, when adopted, be sent 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House committees directly interested 
in the work of the Children’s Bureau. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Natural Resources, Minerals and Atomic Energy 
Resolution No, 182 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 131 


As Labor stated two years ago, America’s resources dilem- 
ma calls for decisive action now. The unfinished business before 
this nation in the conservation, development and use of its 
great but not unlimited stockpile of natural resources requires 
a high priority. 

The new Administration seemed to sense the urgency to 
the overall situation. The President, in his resources message 
te the Congress, reminded the American people that “failure 
to act now may be opportunity lost forever.” 


Yet, the Administration’s steps toward basic reorganiza- 
tion of federal resources responsibility, and a unified federal 
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resources policy have been hesitant half measures, lacking 
the decisiveness that the situation demands. 


The Employment Act of 1946 declares it the policy of the 
United States, to use all of its powers in cooperative with other 
levels of government, industry, labor and agriculture to pro- 
mote a free, competitive enterprise system with “maximum 
employment, production and purchasing power.” 


Labor regards a fully developed and integrated natural 
resources program as indispensable to the attainment of the 
aims of the Employment Act. Now, therefore, be it. 


RESOLVED, The Fourth AFL-CIO Convention, call for a 
broad, vigorous, forward-looking national resources policy 
based on these principles: 


Policy Framework 


1. Strong reaffirmation of the important responsibilities 
of the Federal Government as the American people’s principal 
steward of their natural resources. 


From both an economic and an engineering standpoint, the 
federal government can and must effectively assume and carry 
forward the leadership required to move toward the great 
unfinished conservation tasks that confront this nation. 


2. To eliminate duplication, jurisdictional and policy con- 
flicts, the Federal government must coordinate its resources 


policy and its agencies. 


As a first step toward basic administrative reorganization, 
such coordination of operations would enable the federal 
government to fit the basic contributions of land, water and 
energy resources programs into programs directed toward 
achievement of over-all national goals of economic growth 
and stability. 

3. Comprehensive river basin development programs 
based on the unified approach so magnificently demonstrated 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority must be established. 


4. Specifically we call for the strengthening and continua- 
tion of the protections erected against monopolization of Amer- 
ica’s natural resources heritage, including the safeguards of 
the Federal Power Act, the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act, the preference provisions of federal laws dealing with 
the marketing of government power and the excess land 
ownership provisions of federal reclamation laws. 


We also urge the continuation of the yardstick principle of 
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public competition with private utilities. This policy has result- 
ed in lower electric rates to consumers, encouraged widespread 
increases in the uses of electric power in the home, on the 
farm and in the factory and in creation of new jobs, industries, 
and a broadened tax base. 


5. America’s power supply system must be modernized 
to meet a forecasted three to fourfold increase in demand for 
electricity within the next few decades. 


Giant power means the construction of very large thermal 
power plants near the full source and of equally large nuclear 
power stations. 


6. In light of the coming age of giant power, we regard 
the so-called public versus private controversy, as an ir- 
revancy which continues to block needed resources develop- 
ment programs. The federal, state and local governments, 
and the utility industry as a whole, have a proper place in 
America’s electric energy future—each within its own abilities 
and capacities. 


The states should enact legislation enabling all utility 
workers, whether employed by publicly, cooperatively or pri- 
vately owned utilities, to achieve the same bargaining rights 
accorded to works in industry generally. 


7. Within the framework of the broad policies we have 
set forth, America’s water and land development program must 
be carried out under comprehensive, multiple-purpose princi- 
ples, with the proper consideration to soil conservation, water 
pollution control, fostering of the fish and wildlife resources, 
reforestation, reseeding of range land, and sustained yield 
practices on forest land and strenghthening of the domestic 
minerals and mining industry. 


8. An area of great neglect where intensified federal 
action is urgently needed is that of our water supply. Our 
need for water is growing rapidly but the supply of useable 
water is not keeping pace. Efforts to develop inexpensive tech- 
niques for desalting ocean and brackish water must be given 
even higher priority and more adequate financing. 


9. The growing demand for outdoor recreational facilities, 
public and private, requires that government work closely 
with the states, localities and private industry to expand 
mass recreational opportunities. The federal government 
should establish a national recreation policy. It should provide 
more adequate facilities in its existing lands devoted to re- 
creation, and acquire additional lands for this purpose wherever 
feasible. 


A coordinated national recreation program should be prop- 
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erly financed from federal, state and local funds based on 
mass recreational concepts to meet growing urban require- 
ments. 


Minerals 


The AFL-CIO urges most strongly that immediate steps 
be taken to formulate policies and programs which will work 
toward a sound and stable domestic mining and minerals 
industry, which over the past several years has been shame- 
fully neglected. 


Quotas previously imposed by President Eisenhower, based 
on findings of the U. S. Tariff Commission, failed to produce 
needed relief and restimulation. 


Legislation enacted this year by the Congress for the relief 
of small lead and zinc producers, leaves the long-range problem 
of the minerals industry in America basically unanswered. 


As yet, the present Administration has failed to present 
a long-range minerals and raw materials program. 


Many of this nation’s closest friends and allies depend 
largely on the United States as their market for the minerals 
and raw materials they produce. Conversely, we rely upon 
certain key minerals and raw materials from these countries 
to maintain and expand our industrial economy. 


Labor urges that legislation should be immediately passed 
providing: 

a. Amendments to existing legislation providing federal 
loans for minerals development work. 


b. Necessary application of the Area Redevelopment pro- 
gram to assist workers, mines and communities affected by 
the closing of high cost and inefficient mines. 


ec. That the federal government should establish a buffer 
stockpile of key minerals, buying when market drops and sell- 
ing when it rises to aid in stabilizing prices. There must be 
prohibitions against using stockpiling authority to interfere 
with a labor dispute. 


d. Replacement of the Defense Minerals Emergency Ad- 
ministration by a permanent and over-all minerals agency. 


e. Adoption of a direct limited tonnage subsidy program 
to producers whenever the market price drops below a pre- 
determined level for the industry. Subsidies should be avail- 
able only to fixed tonnage coming out of any given mine, with 
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a fixed minimum to enable small producers to qualify and 
payments only on domestic production for domestic use. 


f. Sustaining efforts by the United States to see adopted 
international commodity agreements between exporting and 
importing countries. Such agreements would aid in stabilizing 
prices and world production. 


Atomic Energy 
The AFL-CIO supports programs in the atomic field to: 


a. Establish accelerated programs to develop nuclear 
power in large amounts and at costs competitive with those 
of power generated by conventional fuels. 


b. Expand uses of radioactive isotopes in industry, medi- 
cine, scientific research and agriculture. 


c. Achieve the strongest possible safeguards to the health 
and safety of workers and the general public from radiation 
hazards. 


d. Aid in securing full participation by the United States 
in efforts to develop widespread peaceful uses of the atom 
enabling free world countries to establish their own atomic 
programs. 


We propose the following programs in the atomic energy 
field: 


1. A full-scale nuclear power development program to 
achieve from this vast new energy source full contribution to 
the enormous electric energy requirements of the immediate 
and longer range future and at costs competitive with energy 
producing conventional fuels. 


The federal government must immediately, after years of 
delay, carry forward a program calling for federal construc- 
tion of large scale demonstration reactors which will make it 
possible for the utility industry to utilize nuclear power in 
meeting load growth demands. 


Such an immediate and long-range program should em- 
phasize more economical large units, but should also include 
as well, smaller designs. 


Surplus power from federal demonstration programs 
should be marketed in conformity with historic federal power 
marketing policies and laws. 

Nuclear power projects should be made to assist saline 
water conversion programs, both for generation of electric 
energy and for pumping water long distances uphill. 
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Existing subsidy programs to private electric utilities for 
development of nuclear power have not produced the needed 
results. We urge that the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy drastically review ex- 
isting subsidy programs to the private electric utility industry 
and discontinue them. 


We will continue to strive to reverse the decision by Con- 
gress to allow the great quantities of heat from the Hanford 
plutonium plant to be wasted. The Hanford plant power con- 
version features must and will be built. 


We most strongly oppose the proposal by the Commission 
to amend the 1954 Atomic Energy Act to show the federal 
government to divest itself of ownership of special nuclear 
materials—the fuel of atomic power plants—and pass the 
ownership to monopoly and large business. 


2. The AFL-CIO proposes, as a first step toward formula- 
tion of a nuclear energy development agency, that legislation 
be passed to establish a Division of Peaceful Nuclear Develop- 
ment within the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Such a division would be able to develop a coordinated 
program, geared to national resources and energy policies, to 
develop fully the atom for electric power and all other present 
and future nuclear benefits that science can bring forward. 


3. We must continually press forward to achieve better 
and stronger protection to workers from the dangers of ioniz- 
ing radiation. 


Labor was instrumental in achieving substantial improve- 
ment to Commission standards of radiation exposure for work- 
ers in plants using AEC-owned fissionable material under com- 
mission license. It is now pressing for equivalent protection 
to workers employed by contractors of the commission. 


4. Weurge that Public Law 86-373 be ammended to make 
the Federal Radiation Committee a day to day working com- 
mittee with an adequate staff to man it. 


The reactivated Federal Radiation Committee would be 
responsible for establishing minimum safe levels of ionizing 
radiation in the United States. If in operation now it would 
act as a central agency effectively telling the American people 
about fallout and what it means to their health and safety, 
and to the health and safety of our children. It would be mak- 
ing annual reports and recommendations to the President and 
the Congress. It would be recommending expanded measuring 
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of fallout. It would be engaged in coordinating research on 
the effects of low level doses of radiation on human beings. 


The Federal Radiation Committee should have established 
an advisory committee composed of representatives of State 
and local governments, of industry, labor, agriculture, the 
scientific community and the general public to review the 
policies of the Federal Radiation Commission. 


Labor will push for passage of pending legislation to 
create a Federal workmen’s compensation program in the field 
of occupational radiation. 


It is hoped that a Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
to the Commission will finally be established in the near future. 


5. The AFL-CIO reiterates its support of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and urges that its activities be 
strengthened by sustantial aid from the more advanced nuclear 
nations, including the United States, to help less advanced 
nuclear nations develop beneficial uses of the atom for their 
people’s welfare. 


We congratulate the 44th Session of the ILO International 
Labor Conference in adopting, with the aid of effective leader- 
ship of the United States labor delegation, a Convention for 
the protection of workers against ionizing radiation. 


Research 


We urge a greatly increased emphasis on scientific re- 
search in natural resources. The present Administration has 
early recognized the key role that science plays in this field 
and has already taken initial steps toward meeting the problem. 


The AFL-CIO proposes: 


1. Increasing the number of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel to deal with mounting resources problems by recruit- 
ment and training at the professional or pre-doctorate level 
and at the post-doctorate level. There is a shocking manpower 
= which requires drastic increase in the professional 
ranks. 


2. Enlarging capacity of universities and colleges to turn 
out engineers and scientists in natural resources fields by Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for expansion of teaching and research facili- 
ties and in basic research activities, with such research ming- 
ling all possible related disciplines. 


3. Expanding fundamental research activities both in 
existing government resources agencies and in federally 
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financed research centers jointly financed by federal grants- 
in-aid and by the universities and colleges where represent- 
atives of the various fields of resources development can be 
brought together. 


Resources-Recreation 


RESOLUTION NO. 131—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, Wm. 
Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 


WHEREAS, Among the worthwhile ways in which natural 
resources are used are for recreational parks and for the 
growth and preservation of wildlife; and 


WHEREAS, Public parks and recreational areas and public 
hunting and fishing areas are the only such places that the 
working classes and other people of limited means can use; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the International Woodworkers of 
America favors the maintenance and expansion of public 
recreational parks and wildlife areas. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Modernization of the Federal Budget 
Resolution No. 183 


The annual federal budget is the single most important 
fiscal document of the nation. It exerts an influence that is 
felt by every American citizen, by the national economy and 
by the entire free world. 


In the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1962, as in recent years, 
the United States government will spend approximately 16 
percent of the gross national product. It can be resonably 
expected that future federal expenditures will remain high. 
The reasons for this are quite plain: an increasing popula- 
tion, indefinite continuation of military preparedness, ex- 
panded programs for public services and investment. 


The growth of federal spending over the past 60 years, 
and its expected continuation, has aggravated the need for 
a modern and comprehensive federal financial policy. Such 
a policy, however, cannot be achieved without an adequate 
system of financial reporting and planning. 
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The federal government’s presently constituted annual ad- 
ministrative budget is a hodgepodge of accounting figures, 
which are incapable of exerting the broad and constructive 
purposes that a national budget should accomplish in the pu- 
blic interest, In practice, the present federal budget is mere- 
ly a forecast of expected expenditures and revenues to meet 
them. As such, it is a guide to the Congress, but possesses 
little value, either in accounting for administrative control 
or in aiding the process of social and economic planning for 
national growth and stability. 


The administrative budget is a system of record keeping, 
without economic significance. Omitted from the budget is 
the trust fund account—such as the funds that are earmarked 
for the social security system. Significant economic and fis- 
cal data are buried in endless tables and lengthy analyses. 


Since the federal administrative budget fails to place the 
government’s financial operations into a national economic 
perspective, two other forms of presenting federal finances 
have been developed. 


The consolidated cash budget is more meaningful, in 
terms of the federal government’s impact on the economy. This 
budget includes all cash receipts and all cash payments, in- 
cluding the trust fund accounts that are earmarked for spe- 
cial purposes, such as payroll taxes for the social security sys- 
tem trust fund and the fund’s payments to pension recipients. 
The consolidated cash budget, therefore, clearly indicates the 
income and outgo of all federal financial operations when 
government payments are made and revenues received. 


A third form of presenting federal financial operations 
has been developed to provide a timely measure of the impact 
of federal financial operations on the national economy. This 
new form of presentation is referred to as “federal govern- 
ment expenditures and receipts in the national income ac- 
counts.”’ Federal receipts, for example, are recorded largely 
on an accrual basis, rather than when revenues are collected. 
Federal purchases are recorded when goods are actually del- 
ivered and services performed, instead of at the time of pay- 
ment. In addition, transactions, which consist of exchanges 
or transfers of assets that already exist, are excluded. 


None of these three presentations of federal financial 
operations, however, provides a proper accounting of federal 
government properties. They are not organized to measure 
the worth or calculate the depreciation of government assets, 
what these assets consist of and under what programs. Nor 
are they organized in a form to set forth clearly government 
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earnings and the specific sources from which they are de- 
rived. 


Without separation between capital investment and cur- 
rent expense items, constructive use of the federal budget 
for administrative management, legislative control and ade- 
quate economic analysis is virtually impossible. 


A modern business-like budget would contain usual ex- 
penditures, such as expenses for general housekeeping and 
for national security, as one series of accounts. These are 
not investments in physical or financial assets and are not 
expected to yield returns in dollars. 


The other series of accounts would be capital expendi- 
tures, which involve creation, improvement or acquisition of 
durable assets or acquisition of recoverable claims. 


The two most easily determined capital items in the fed- 
eral budget are developmental and commercial aid activities 
—the self-liquidating lending programs for housing, agricul- 
ture, maritime, veterans, small business, rural electrifica- 
tion and loans to foreign nations. 


Self-liquidating federal resource development activities 
are amortized by beneficiaries. Such projects are carried for- 
ward by the Tennessee Valley Authority, the U. S. Corps of 
Army Engineers and the Department of the Interior. 


As of fiscal 1962, there were $23.7 billion in outstanding 
loans issued by federal credit agencies and about $12 billion 
in federal investments in reimbursable features of water de- 
velopment projects. These $36 billion—or 12.5 prceent of the 
gross public debt—are clearly capital, not current expense, and 
would be shown as such in a modern capital budget. 


Other less easily defined capital items include federal 
grants-in-aid programs, the physical assets owned and dealt 
with by the U. S., such as the federal public lands, public 
buildings, water development projects which provide multiple 
purpose benefits, but yield no tangible dollar returns from 
beneficiaries. 


The capital budget is widely used, in some form, by most 
of the major Western European countries, by at least one- 
third of the states, and by nearly every city in United States 
with over a quarter of a million population. It is almost 
universally used by private corporations. Only the federal 
government lags behind. 


Federal budgetary reform is essential to provide the Pres- 
ident with the means for adequately managing government 
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resources, as well as for formulating sound monetary, tax 
and public investment policies—not merely from year to 
year, but in the longer run, as well. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO strongly urges the adoption 
of legislation to establish basic federal budget reform. The 
AFL-CIO supports budget reform legislation to accomplish 
the following purposes: 


1. The business-like modernization of the federal budget 
—to differentiate between investments in resource develop- 
ment, lending and other programs that are reimbursable, and 
outlays for the current expenses of government. 


2. The establishment of a consolidated federal cash bud- 
get, that is based on the capital principle and includes the 
operations of federal trust fund accounts. 


3. Adequate management and reporting on federal in- 
vestment programs, accompanied by analysis of the effects 
of federal investments and expenditures on the national ec- 
onomy. 

4. The basis for realistic decisions on the kinds and size 
of investment, expenditure and tax policies that are needed 
to establish the foundation for the sustained and balanced 
growth of a full-employment economy. 


By these means, we believe that American citizens will 
be offered a clear understanding of the federal government’s 
financial operations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Health Benefits for the Aged 
Resolution No. 187 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 92 


‘lhe rising tide of support for health benefits for the aged 
through social security should bring the speedy enactment of 
the Anderson-King bill (S.909-H.R. 4222) by the Congress. The 
latest evidence of the soundness of this approach is its endorse- 
ment by the Governing Council of the American Public Health 
Association, which speaks for the outstanding health experts of 
the nation. 


‘lhe issue is not a partisan one since representatives of both 
parties have declared their support. 
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‘This bill would supplement, not replace, private insurance 
and public assistance. It would provide basic health benefits to 
fourteen and a half million persons aged 65 and over eligible for 
social security and railroad retirement benefits. The bill wise- 
ly provides for financing both hospital care and alternative 
forms, including out-patient diagnostic services, skilled nursing 
care, and home health services. 


Our members are willing to pay contributions necessary to 
assure even more adequate protection for their aged parents and 
for their own years of retirement. The increases provided in 
the bill are rightly based on both a higher rate and a higher 
wage base. However, there should be no requirement for the 
payment of initial “deductibles’”’ by the aged themselves. 


In spite of wide advertising, neither commercial insurance 
nor Blue Cross, nor Blue Shield, are able to provide the broad 
protection required for the great majority of the aged who 
have low incomes. 


‘lhe public assistance approach depending on action by the 
separate states is also insufficient, although useful as a supple- 
ment program after adoption of the Social Security Health 
Measure. Its newest form, Medical Assistance for the Aged, 
often referred to as the Kerr-Mills Law enacted in 1960 has in- 
herent limitations. 


By November 1961, only nineteen states had Kerr-Mills pro- 
grams of Medical Assistance for the Aged in operation, and of 
these only three provided comprehensive protection for a limited 
number of the elderly. In most participating states only a few 
hundred of the elderly are receiving any care. Only two states 
report aid for as many as 10,000 aged a month through this ap- 
proach, and in both of those most of the recipients were trans- 
ferred from other programs where they were already receiving 
some aid. Many persons are excluded by eligibility provisions 
which require the disclosure and exhaustion of practically all 
other resources before an applicant can receive any aid. Count- 
less others are going without health care rather than submit to 
a means test, which in many states includes investigation of 
relatives. 


In a desperate and misguided effort to defeat the social in- 
surance approach, leaders of the American Medical Association 
are still spending huge sums on false and misleading propaganda 
and are exerting improper pressures on organizations and pa- 
tients. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO reaffirm our support for health 
benefits through social security as the most effective method of 
financing paid-up insurance for health care of the aged. We 
urge our affiliates to continue their efforts to enlighten the pub- 
lic and their Congressmen on the value of this approach. 
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‘The Ways and Means Committee should promptly report the 
Anderson-King bill (S. 909, H.R. 4222) on which hearings were 
completed last summer so that the House of Representatives 
and then the Senate can act favorably this Spring. 


Health Care for the Aged 


RESOLUTION NO. 92—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Health coverage ranks first among the unmet 
needs of our aged population. The single most important rea- 
son for their not getting such coverage is that our aged simply 
cannot afford it. No amount of pious propaganda to the effect 
that any American who needs medical care can get it regard- 
less of the ability to pay can alter the well documented fact 
that millions of older Americans are in poor health for lack 
of proper treatment; and 


WHEREAS, The solution offered by the Kerr-Mills bill 
which would force older people to accept charity, undergo a 
means test, or seriously threaten the economic welfare of 
their children is not acceptable. No solution to this problem is 
workable which does not recognize and face unflinchingly the 
conflict between the limited resources of the aged and their 
great health needs. We must look for a solution that the aged 
can accept with dignity, without undue sacrifice and without 
financial ruination; and 


WHEREAS, The Anderson-King bill introduced in the 
87th Congress by Senator Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.Mex.) and 
Congressman Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) is a successor to the 
pioneering Forand bill. It is a sound and feasible proposal 
which would begin to meet the basic problems by providing 
a limited range of hospital, nursing home and home nursing 
service, and some outpatient diagnostic benefits. It would 
be financed by additional social security contributions from 
workers and employers. The use of the financing mechanism 
of social security is the only effective and workable proposai 
so far advanced for paying during the working years for 
health care in the period of retirement. The time for action 
is long passed; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO pledges its energies and 
resources in mobilizing the support of the membership of its 


affiliates and the community at large in impressing upon the 
Congress the need for immediate favorable action on the 


Anderson-King bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the resolution. 
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. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolution 187, Health Benefits for the Aged. The 
motion is to adopt the resolution. Is there discussion? 


DELEGATE EARL RILEY, IUE: Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the resolution. Basically we face the issue that 
a man may be too poor to be unhealthy. It is indeed, un- 
fortunate in this day and age, with the development of new 
medicine and new medical coverage, that those who need 
medical coverage the most are not in a position to receive 
proper medical coverage. 


The AMA, of course, has identified this subject as social- 
ized medicine. However, they have been wrong in the past. 
The same AMA has opposed group insurance, and they were 
wrong. They were opposed to social security, and they were 
proven wrong. They were opposed to disability pensions under 
the social security system for those of age 50, and they are 
again wrong. 


Mr. Chairman, I could not add much to the content of the 
resolution before the convention delegates. 


However, I believe it is the duty of every delegate present 
to recognize that this is going to be one of the few most im- 
portant legislative matters confronting us in 1962, and I 
undersand, Mr. Chairman, that you, Mr. Reuther, Mr. Carey 
and others who recently met with the President, have been 
told the importance of this proposed legislation. It certainly 
is a pretty sad commentary, in reading statistics today as to 
the cost of medical coverage, that the older citizens of our 
country do not have these at their disposal. We, of course, 
advocate the social security system as the vehicle to pay for 
this type of coverage. Those working for a living have adopted 
a pay-as-yo-go policy to protect themselves when they reach 
the age of retirement and to cover those now retired, and to 
see that proper medical assistance is afforded them. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the labor organizations 
assembled in this great convention recognize the work con- 
fronting them in the legislative battle which will probably 
take place in 1962. I hope that we coordinate our efforts with 
the efforts of every other retired organization, every labor 
organization, to see that we lobby effectively and make proper 
contact with our congressmen and our senators and educate 
them in the necessity of medical care for the aged, and to 
coordinate this so that it will be successful in our fight this 
coming year. 
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I have been informed at some meetings I attended recently 
with retired workers in the IUE, AFL-CIO, that there is avail- 
able a volunteer committee of some 330,000 retired workers 
in this country who do intend to work and will be for this 
legislation next year. 


I think the AFL-CIO, Mr. Chairman, should extend to them 
our full cooperation. And if we were to receive a mailing list 
from Congressman Forand, who has these 330,000 volunteers, 
we should utilize in the most effective manner possible this 
group as a lobbying group when this legislation confronts us 
next year. 

Mr, Chairman, much can be said on a program of action 
that must be developed, and I know certainly that this con- 
vention will rally its support to the full extent for the commit- 
ments made in Resolution 187, and that we get up to our 
armpits in this when this legislation comes before Congress 
next year. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further discussion on resolu- 
tion No. 187? 


DELEGATE I. GOLD, Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America: Resolution 187 is very important to us. 
I’m not going to quote statistics. I know you as officers of 
your national and international unions have all the statistics 
at hand. I’m not going to tell you how important this is. 
You know as well as I do that close to sixteen million of our 
retired brothers and sisters depend upon this type of legisla- 
tion to stay healthy, and also to stay alive. 


We need this type of legislation, and we as union leaders 
can do a great deal to help bring this about. 


We negotiated the contracts so that our people could re- 
tire. We told them that they can retire at age 65 and spend 
the balance of their golden years in peace and tranquility. 
But actually what we have done in many cases is retire our 
good workers and our good union brothers and sisters to stay 
at home and die, because of lack of adequate hospitalization 
and surgical benefits. 


We have taken action on many resolutions today and yes- 
terday; many resolutions passed by a handful of votes. I am 
not saying that you are not interested in the resolutions. I 
am sure that you voted silently for them. But this resolution 
cannot be shunted away easily. We cannot place this resolu- 
tion in our brief cases and take it back to our office and file 
it away. 


We must, by our vote today, with a loud and clear vote of 
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yes, reach all the way to Washington to let our legislators 
know that we in labor expect action when they reassemble. By 
our vote today we should notify our people in retirement, and 
those who will retire soon, that we in labor are prepared to 
help them receive proper medical care. We can do this by a 
loud and clear vote today. 


We are not acting on constitutional amendments, amend- 
ments that apply only to us as union men. To me, a resolution 
is a mandate and a message. It is a message to someone to do 
something about a condition that we can clear here on the 
convention floor. 


In order to bring this message to the proper people, it must 
come from us. The only way you can do that is by voicing your 
vote loud and clear. I hope that when Chairman Meany calls 
for the affirmative vote it will come loud and clear, and not 


only from one or two. 
Thank you for your kind attention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Any further discussion on Resolu- 
tion 187? 


I would like to say that this is one of the major items on 
the legislative program of the AFL-CIO for 1962. 


We will seek passage of the Anderson-King Bill, and I 
would like to point out that President Kennedy did not have 
to point out the importance of this to Brother Carey, Brother 
Reuther and myself. I think it was the other way around. I 
think we were impressing him with the importance of this 


thing. 


I happen to think this is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation that we have on the domestic scene. There is 
hardly a family in America that is not affected by this problem 
of what we can do to meet the cost of medical care for the 
elderly people, people who have little pensions in a good many 
cases, or relatives who can take care of their real needs. But 
they cannot afford to get sick. They cannot afford to fight the 
rather catastrophic illnesses that sometimes come with old age. 
The only practical way that we know to handle this sort of a 
situation in a democracy is to place it under social security 
where people will build up over the years the equity that is 
needed to pay for this cost when they get on in years and have 
these serious illnesses. 


So I can assure everybody here that this is a very definite 
“must” on the legislative program of the AFL-CIO for 1962. 
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And also I assure you we have the full backing of the President 
of the United States in this effort. 


. . . The question was called for. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Those in favor of the motion to 
adopt Resolution No. 187 signify by saying aye; contrary no. 
It is carried and so ordered. 


REPORT ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I have a special supplementary 
report to submit to the convention on behalf of the Executive 
Council on the specific question of civil rights in the AFL-CIO 
which has to do with a memorandum submitted by Brother 
Randolph to the Executive Council at its meeting last June, 
and answered by the subcommittee of the council at its Octo- 
ber, 1961 meeting. This material was not prepared in time 
for inclusion with our full report, and is submitted at this 
time to the attention of the convention. 


Before referring to the committee, however, I want to ask 
the special permission of the Convention for Brother Philip 
Randolph to make a statement on this matter. 


Is there any objection? 
Hearing none, I recognize Brother Randolph. 


VICE PRESIDENT A. PHILIP RANDOLPH: Thank you, 
Mr. President. 


Fellow Delegates, I rise to make some observations on this 
report inasmuch as it is based on the memorandum which I 
submitted to the Executive Council at its meeting in Unity 
House, Pennsylvania in June of this year. My report included 
a number of proposals concerning the question of advancing 
the movement of civil rights in the house of labor. It also 
included a number of charges. 


One was that the basic status of workers in the labor 
movement who are non-white is that of second class citizen- 
ship. Of course this does not mean that in various areas of 
our American industry and in various communities Negro 
workers, some of them, are not admitted into a number of 
unions and some of them occupy places on policy-making 
bodies. There are about a million and a half Negroes in the 
labor movement. But I am talking about the broad status of 
the Negro workers in the labor movement as such. That status 
is that of second class citizenship. 


The delegates of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
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are basically concerned about that question. We indicated 
that evidence of this charge consisted in the fact that there 
are exclusionary policies applied to non-white workers by 
some unions, either in the form of a color bar or in the form 
of tacit consent. Of course the color bar has been eliminated 
in practically all of the unions except one. But still workers 
of color are excluded from some unions by tacit consent. 


This is not an exceptional affair. As a matter of fact, you 
will find this to be practically general in various communities 
with respect to craft unions. You will find that in one com- 
munity Negro workers may be admitted to a Carpenters’ local 
union. In another community, they may be excluded. The 
same thing is true with respect to the Electrical Workers’ 
Union or the Plumbers’ Union or the Bricklayers’ Union. So 
that we are basically interested in the broad position of the 
Negro worker in the labor movement, and we are concerned 
about the development of a program that will meet that condi- 
tion and solve it. 


Other evidence of the status of the Negro is the fact that 
Negro workers in the possession of skills are 100 years behind 
their white brothers. This is due to race bias, and the problem 
today is for the Negro workers to catch up. The only way by 
which they will be able to catch up is for these barriers pre- 
venting them from entering apprenticeship training courses 
to be broken down. That is really the essence of the struggle 
of the delegates of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
against race bias in the labor movement and also of the Negro 
American Labor Council which was recently organized for the 
sole purpose of eliminating race bias in organized labor. 


Another evidence of this second-class citizenship is the 
existence of racially segregated unions. This is a question 
which has not altogether been squarely met because the posi- 
tion has been set forth to the effect that if you have a Negro 
union in a given community and a white union covering the 
same jurisdiction in the same community, and if the Negro 
union has offiers and members who want to maintain a Negro 
union, that they ought to be permitted to maintain that union. 
We disagree with that position. We hold that just as you will 
not permit a union under Communist domination or under 
corrupt influences to maintain its position, a union which prac- 
tices racial discrimination should not be permitted, whether 
the officers or members want to maintain the union or not. 
It should not be permitted to continue to exist. 


These are some of the problems that I set forth in my 
memorandum. 
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The results of race bias in the labor movement and in man- 
agement and in the government, according to various econ- 
omists,—Elmer Roper, for instance,—the results are that 
Negro workers lose about $30 billion a year in income. Over 
a decade they lose $300 billion in income. It is estimated that 
the Negro wage rates are just about half the wage rates of 
the average white worker. Therefore, this matter involves 
the question of economic survival, economic security, That is 
one of the reasons and the basic reason why the delegates of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters have presented this 
question upon the floor of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor for practically a generation. That is the 
reason why we have continued to carry on the struggle, be- 
cause we are concerned about increasing the income of the 
great masses of black people in this nation who work for a 
living. 


We are living in a day when automation is beginning to 
exercise vital influence upon the whole system of American 
production. The work force is changing. The tools are chang- 
ing. It is estimated that by 1970, the population of this coun- 
try will be around 208 million people and that it will require 
about $700 billion to sustain this population. In order to sus- 
tain this population by the production of commodities and 
services, the tools must change and the work force must 
change. But if the great masses of Negro workers do not have 
access to apprenticeship training courses, they cannot get the 
skills and the training that are necessary to play their role in 
our modernized industrial society. 


The great drives that we are making today are to break 
down these barriers against the admission of Negro workers 
into apprenticeship training courses. The recent Civil Rights 
Commission set up by President Kennedy or President Eisen- 
hower, recently made a report, and that commission indicated 
that there is widespread discrimination based upon race and 
color with respect to opportunity of black workers to get train- 
ing, not only among the craft unions, but also in the giant mass 
production industries of the country. This then presents a 
crisis to the Negro masses of the country and the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters has addressed itself to this problem. 


We have also charged that the approach to this question 
has been one of tokenism and gradualism. I know that the 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations has indicated that they are work- 
ing and doing the best they can to change this situation. But 
time is moving and the industrial revolution is moving. The 
radical technology is changing American life, and Negro 
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workers haven’t the time to wait for people to make up their 
minds to give them justice. That is the reason for the move- 
ment to bring about rapid change giving the opportunity to all 
peoples of color to acquire information and training in order 
that they may become a factor in this automated world. 


We also made the charge that the leadership has not a deep 
enough sense of urgency of this problem. That is no reflection 
on the sincerity and the good faith of the leadership. But it 
has been my opinion that our unions have not yet grasped the 
significance and the depth and the magnitude of the civil rights 
revolution which is going on in this country. 


The United States is covered today by uprisings of young 
Negroes who are sitting in in protest against the violation of 
the dignity of their personality. 


Hundreds are on buses going into southern communities 
to assert their constitutional rights as American citizens, to 
enjoy the privileges and immunities that other American citi- 
zens enjoy. They are even willing to absorb brutality and 
violence from the police in order that they may exercise their 
rights. Many of them have languished in the jails in Jackson, 
Mississippi. They are still going in large numbers. 


Therefore, this gives you some idea of the fact that the 
civil rights resolution was not caused by myself or by the 
delegates of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, but 
rather it is the result of the fact that the Civil War revolution 
was never completed. The 13th, 14th and 15th amendments 
were virtually nullified following the Civil War by a rising 
Confederate counter-revolution. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Urban League, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference led by Dr. Martin Luther King—all 
of these agencies are concerned about completing an uncom- 
pleted revolution in order that the Negro citizens of this 
country may have first-class status. That is what this matter 
is all about. 


May I say I have the highest respect and regard for the 
President of the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The delegates of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters are not mad at anyone. However, we 
have a responsibility to work in the interest of eliminating all 
vestige, all forms, all remnants of racial] discrimination. 


In addition to that, I presented in my memorandum a num- 
ber of demands and indicated what ought to be done, and on 
the basis of this my proposals were rejected. I was condemned 
and denounced because of the presentation of the proposal. 
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Now, of course, anyone who is in the labor movement and 
has gone through some 40 years of struggle in the labor 
movement is not thin skinned. Consequently, I am willing to 
go through the fires in order to abolish second-class status 
for black people in this country. It must be done and it must 
be done now—not tomorrow. We cannot wait for tomorrow. 
In a nuclear age, tomorrow may never come. Consequently 
these are some of the demands that I presented in my 
memorandum: 


1. Abolish barriers to Negro membership in unions, 
whether they be the color bar in constitutions or rituals, or 
by tacit consent. 

2. Desegregate racially segregated unions whether the 
officials and membership desire it or not, just as the expul- 
sion of Communist-dominated unions or unions under cor- 
rupt influences is carried out by the AFL-CIO without regard 
to the wishes of the officials or members of the unions. 


3. Abolish barriers to your workers’ participation in ap- 
prenticeship training programs because of race or color. 


4. Desegregate southern state AFL-CIO bodies and their 
conventions. 


5. Desegregate southern city central labor bodies in all 
of their varied activities. 

6. Integration of Negro trade unionists in departments 
and on staffs more equitably in the national headquarters 
and in national and international unions, state federations 
and city central bodies. 

7. Seek and urge equitable placement of Negro trade union- 
ists on the Executive Council, and policy-making bodies of na- 
tional, international and local unions. 


8. Reorganize the Civil Rights Committee and Civil Rights 
Department as follows: 
(a) Assumption of the chairmanship of the Civil Rights 


Committee by President George Meany or Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler, to give it stature and prestige. 


(b) Increase the number of Negro trade unionists as 
members of the committee to give its interracial com- 
position reality. 

(c) Place an eligible Negro trade unionist, sound on 
labor’s rights and civil rights, as Director of the Civil 
Rights Department. A trade unionist is needed in this 
post who does not only know the problem of race bias but 
also feels it. Moreover, if the federal government can 
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appoint a Negro as head of a major department, the AFL- 
CIO should follow suit since it did not lead the way. 


(d) Place an additional Negro trade unionist, sound on 
labor’s rights and civil rights, as one of the assistant 
directors. 


(e) Place a southern native-born white trade unionist, 
sound on labor’s rights and civil rights, on the staff as 
one of the assistant directors. 


(f) Integrate the office force. 


(g) Hold national and regional civil rights labor con- 
ferences, and invite the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Jewish Labor Committee, 
National Urban League, Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Congress of Racial Equality, American Jewish 
Congress, American Jewish Committee, Workers’ Defense 
League and the Negro American Labor Council, to send 
fraternal delegates, with voice, if no vote. 


9. Adopt a Code on Fair Trade Union Racial Practices, 
comparable to Code of Ethical Practices for trade unions of 
the AFL-CIO, the pattern of which was included in my Mem- 
orandum on Civil Rights submitted to the Executive Council 
at Unity House, Pennsylvania, June, 1961. 


If a Code on Ethical Practices is necessary, desirable and 
effective in helping to eliminate corruption, by the same token, 
a Code on Fair Trade Union Racial Practices is necessary, de- 
sirable and can be effective in helping to eliminate race bias. 


10. Develop its own survey of race bias in unions to de- 
termine its nature and extent, since any survey of discrimi- 
nation and segregation even when made by a federal agency 
or the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is promptly branded “anti organized labor”, which, of 
course, is not true. The survey should not only seek to dis- 
close racial discrimination wherever it may be, but also dis- 
close evidence of progress which has been made by unions in 
dealing with the problem, such as cases of Negro trade union- 
ists serving as officials in unions and as members of policy- 
making bodies, wherever they may be. 


11. Take the initiative in getting a bill for Federal Fair 
Employment Practice legislation introduced in the next Con- 
gress, and place the full weight of the AFL-CIO back of it. 
While the AFL-CIO should wage a veritable crusade for the 
enactment of a federal FEPC, this is not be construed to 
mean that the federation does not continue to bear the re- 
sponsibility to rid the house of labor of every vestige, remnant 
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and survival of race bias. It still has the responsibility to 
wage a continuing warfare against racial discrimination and 
segregation even if, as, and when a federal FEPC is achieved 
in the Congress, because the law must be enforced. 


12. The value and validity of target dates to mark the 
time when specific action should be taken to deal with a spe- 
cific case of race bias, such as the desegregation of a jim- 
crow union, should be a recognized as sound and practical, 
since target dates have been used with respect to cases in- 
volving the merging of state AFL-CIO bodies, city central 
bodies and the expulsion of unions under corrupt and Com- 
munist influences. 


13. In order to resolve the crisis of confidence between 
the AFL-CIO and Negro trade unionists and the Negro com- 
munity, a conference between President George Meany and 
with officers of unions appointed by President Meany and a 
group of Negro trade unionists selected by myself, should be 
held in order that this crisis in confidence may be resolved 
and that there may be a deeper sense of cooperation, of con- 
sultation and concern about the problems of organized labor. 


These are some of the proposals I presented, and I hope 
and feel that it is possible for them to be realized. 


And so, brothers and sisters, I wanted to make these few 
remarks to you in connection with this report, and to indicate 
that our organization represents the highest order of social 
ideals, economic and political; that we are committed to the 
basic values of human advancement and freedom and justice 
and equality. 

Our organization has suffered, it has sacrificed and struggled 
for the realization of these ideals. We could not be a trade 
unionist and be anti-white, or anti-Semitic or anti-Catholic. 
Our organization is fighting to remove these barriers in our 
social life, and certainly, we would not be a party to practicing 
any kind of discrimination against anybody. 


It was said that we have not negotiated a non-discriminatory 
clause in our contract for the Pullman Company. We had no 
reason to negotiate one. I have never known of a case where a 
white worker was denied a job by the Pullman Company because 
he was white. 

Have we come to the time when the black workers have the 
responsibility of taking up the burden of freeing the white work- 
ers from job color bias? Well now, you know that is fantastic. 
It is a fabricated fiction. It has no basis in reality, and as a 
matter of mere humor it becomes comical. 


So I wanted you to know the position of our organization 
on this question, because we stand by whatever we have done; 
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we stand by the proposals we have made, and we will continue 
to fight for them. But we are going to fight for them in the 
house of labor. We have no desire to leave the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. We 
have no plan to organize any black federation of labor. But there 
are intimations in this report that we are black nationalists, and 
hence want to oppose everything that is not black. This is 
nothing more than a travesty upon common sense, an insult 
to decency. 


This is the reason why I wanted to make my commenis and 
my position and the position of my colleague M. P. Webster and 
also all the members and officers of the Negro American Labor 
Council clear to this convention. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Again, with the special permission 
of the convention, I would like to give the floor for a few min- 
utes to Brother Webster of this same organization. 


If there is no objection Brother Webster will have the floor. 


DELEGATE MILTON P. WEBSTER, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters: Mr. President and delegates of the AFL- 
CIO Convention: I want to reaffirm the remarks made by In- 
ternational President Randolph on this matter. When this re- 
port was read to our international Executive Board a few days 
before we came down here, they were quite disturbed. They 
instructed us to come to this convention and protest this report 
with all our energy and influence, this report which has created 
a false impression of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


Since I have been in this convention I have had delegates 
ask me if we were anti-white. As stated by Brother Randolph, 
we are by no means a new organization in the American labor 
movement. We came to the old AFL some 30 years ago, and 
we have had difficulty ever since we came in here. Objection 
was made to bringing us in because we didn’t have white leader- 
ship, but we got in. 


Then a couple of years after we got in, our jurisdiction was 
given to a white organization that had a color clause in its con- 
stitution. We got out of that. And all during the years we 
have stood upon the floors of these conventions and protested 
these discriminatory practices that have existed in many of the 
unions over the years. 


But the subject wasn’t as popular as it is today. We never 
got any headlines in newspapers; we never had any press con- 
ferences and, as a rule, nobody but we made the protest. But 
we carried on the protest just the same, and we believe that 
some results have been obtained. 
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We have never said at any time that there hasn’t been any 
progress made on this question in the labor movement, but we 
can’t rest on our laurels. It is still here. It is here, probably 
here more subtle than it was when many unions had color 
ciauses in their constitutions. 


We have been loyal to the labor movement, despite our 
serious handicaps. We have participated in everything that 
unions are interested in; on any matter of fundamental labor 
principles we are always there. As a matter of fact, not too 
many years ago several of the railroad unions pulled a strike 
against the L & N Railroad. Some of those unions had color 
clauses in their constitution, but we wouldn’t let our men cross 
the picket line, and we lost thousands of dollars, as a matter of 
fact. So, we have made our contribution to the American labor 
movement on the same plane as has anybody else. And over 
the years, we believe we have made as great a contribution as 
anybody. 


Only recently, as a matter of fact, one of the large railroad 
companies in a program to start to cut wages started on us, 
and they cut the wages $50 a month. As a result of the 
brotherhood’s negotiations, the $50 a month was not only 
brought back, but an additional $11 a month of fringe benefits 
were included. I don’t think other organizations in this organi- 
zation have been able to do any better job than we have done. 


And so, this is one part of this report today that the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. I might say that we 
are not looking for any sympathy, we are not looking for 
sympathy on this. And we don’t expect any sympathy. We 
don’t appreciate the patronizing attitude of some of the mem- 
bers of this organization towards the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


Shortly after the convention in San Francisco, we had 
many people come to us and try to tell us what we ought to do 
and ought not to do about this proposition of race discrimina- 
tion. I take the position that it is very difficult for a man who 
is white to understand and appreciate the disadvantages of 
discrimination. 


For several years I was a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices, appointed under the late 
President Roosevelt. I always had arguments with the man- 
agement side of the committee that I was too impatient, too 
sensitive, and too bitter. I think I might refer to you the 
same suggestion that I referred to them, white men don’t 
feel the sting and the disadvantage and the humiliation of 
discrimination in this country. And if you want to know how 
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to feel about this thing, black your face up as black as mine 
and walk around New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and any 
other place, and then you will come back here more impatient 
than we are. There’s no question about that at all. 


This is the point we want you to understand, that we are 
committed to the idea of fighting these racial policies within 
the labor movement and outside the labor movement. 


Now, there are two points of disagreement in this state- 
ment here which Brother Randolph touched on that affects 
us quite drastically. The first is they claim that in Vice Pres- 
ident Randolph’s own headquarters staff, in his own union, 
the employees are non-white, his employment policy on his 
own staff does not seem to be without regard to race, creed 
or color. I don’t know who wrote this report, but certainly 
they never made any investigation. The largest amounts of 
money we pay out today are paid out to white people. How 
anybody can say that we are prejudiced against white people 
is a difficult thing, and I think you ought to be practical about 
this thing. 


We hire most of our people in the national office in New 
York, and our office in Chicago. And our office in New York 
is located on 125th Street, in the heart of Harlem. The office 
in Chicago is located on the South Side, the heart of the so- 
called black belt, A stenographer, the type that we have to 
have, draws approximately $80 to $105 or $110 a week, and 
I think it is fantastic to think that white girls qualified to fill 
that kind of a job would come up in Harlem or come out on 
the South Side of Chicago to look for a job. I have advertised 
in the Chicago Tribune. I would have taken any kind of 
stenographer that I could get. We got seven or eight replies, 
two of which I believe were white, according to where the 
telephone number was. And they would talk over the tele- 
phone, but they would never show up. And I think it is fan- 
tastic and really going out of the way to point out the fact 
that we don’t hire any white people. 

As a matter of fact we have about half the people we used 
to have, but there was a time when we had to go out in the 
street and hire new people. Over half the new people we hired 
were white. 

Whoever wrote this report surely hadn’t taken it upon 


themselves to make any investigation of this matter or they 
wouldn’t have made the serious blunders that they did. 


One other point, and then I am through; and that is on 
this question of discrimination in the employment of Pull- 
man porters. I never knew that a white man ever wanted 
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the job of Pullman porter. Not too many years ago an official 
of the old AFL came to speak to us when we were organizing. 
He said, “You know the sleeping car Pullman job is a black 
man’s job.”” Well, now, you know what a black man is sup- 
posed to be, don’t you; low pay, long hours and a mean boss 
man. And that job included all of them. It is rather amusing 
at this late date that somebody would come around and ask 
why we haven’t urged white people to come into the move- 
ment. 


In conclusion I want to say we have in our organization 
men of many nationalities. The Pullman Company, as oldtim- 
ers know, was one of the hardest nuts to crack in the labor 
movement, and we believe we are the first ones to crack it. 
All the crafts that work for Pullman are unionized now. But 
when we started to organize, they had an open job situation 
out there. They had company unions. We started on our cam- 
paign and were successful to a large extent. We had eight or 
nine hundred Filipino attendants. And they tried to make the 
Filipino believe he is a step above the Negro; he is not to 
associate with them. And we had about 150 Mexicans down 
in San Antonio. We had to walk out of the conference and 
threaten a strike until we made them include the Filipinos 
in our contract. The Mexican is supposed to be white. That’s 
what they tell me down in Texas. In fact, they can go places 
that I can’t go, so they must be white. We took the Mexicans 
in. We not only took them in, but we saw to it that they were 
given places of responsibility on our staff in order that every 
phase of our organization would be represented. One of our 
Filipinos who is now retired and has gone back to the Philip- 
pines to live was a member of our board for 15 or 20 years. 


The Pullman Company went out on the street and hired 
about 25 white barbers. They put them on the train up in the 
Northwest and they doubled up that job with the club car 
porters. We went out and organized them. They stayed there 
until the job was abolished. 


I don’t know yet who wrote this report. I hope to find out 
sooner or later. I am sure some of the members of the council 
didn’t have anything to do with the writing of it—but whoever 
wrote this report, if they had only taken a little bit of time to 
make inquiries about the matter, I don’t think they would have 
made themselves look as ridiculous as they have been made to 
look by putting out this kind of report against an organization 
that has shown its loyalty to the labor movement. 


We have no desire to get out of the labor movement. We 
don’t want to see anybody else put out of the labor movement. 
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There was some comment on Brother Randolph’s conten- 
tion that certain organizations ought to be put out. Well, the 
record of the Brotherhood is against putting people out. We 
were one of the few delegations that stood on the floor of these 
conventions when they were eliminating the unions that sub- 
sequently set up the CIO. We became very unpopular, so much 
so that they made wise cracks that: “The Pullman Porters 
have to get their tips from John L. Lewis.” We don’t like to 
see the Longshoremen put out of the organization or any other 
people, because we felt if you could put people out because they 
violated other principles and programs of the Constitution, we 
don’t see any reason you can’t put them out for violating the 
civil rights position. 


Therefore, we have brought this matter to this convention. 
We want you to know how we feel about it. And, as Brother 
Randolph says, we have no intention of leaving the Federation 
of Labor. We are not mad at George Meany or anybody else. 
Newspapers have made a great big hullabaloo about the feud 
between Randolph and George Meany. But there is a principle 
involved and we differ. As a matter of fact, brothers and sis- 
ters, we have had controversies in this labor movement that 
were far more bitter than this. The only difference is that the 
civil rights program wasn’t as popular then as it is now and we 
never hit the front pages. So we bring these things to you in 
order that you might know how we feel. 


We intend to carry on our campaign. We don’t scare easy. 
If we scared easy we wouldn’t be here. But we are here, ready 
and willing to work with the AFL-CIO and with any other or- 
ganization. There are men sitting in this convention now that 
know we have cooperated with them in any matter that con- 
cerned organized labor as such. So we feel that some reconsid- 
eration ought to be given to this matter. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I want to make a motion that this 
report be referred back to the Executive Council for reexami- 
nation. I so make that motion, Mr. President. 


VICE PRESIDENT RANDOLPH: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Webster, I cannot accept 
your motion. 


This is a very unusual procedure we have just gone 
through. A report submitted to this convention for reference 
to a committee was discussed under special permission of the 
convention to the officers of the union involved. To refer it 
back now would mean this motion, if accepted, would not be 
debatable. It would mean that discussion would be shut off 
on this matter for the rest of this convention. 
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Therefore, I refuse to accept your motion. It is out of 
order on a number of points, and I refer this to the Committee 
on Resolutions for consideration and a report back to the con- 
vention so that those people who wrote the report will have 
their opportunity to defend the report and so that the dele- 
gates to this convention will have the report in their possession 
and know what we are all talking about. 


I recognize the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Thank you, Mr. 
President. We will now call up the resolution on Civil Rights. 
Secretary McDonald will report the resolution. 


Committee Secretary McDonald then summarized the first 
four paragraphs of the following resolution: 


Civil Rights 
Resolution No. 143 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 22, 
No. 26, No. 27, No. 30, No. 31, No. 33, No. 84. 


It is a leading purpose of our labor movement in America 
te enlist in the ranks of organized labor all workers without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin and to assure for 
such workers the full benefits of union organization, without 
discrimination, segregation, separation or exclusion of any 
kind. a 

As trade unionists, we insist on fair practices in unions, in 
employment, in housing, in public accommodations, in schools, 
in citizenship and in every field of life. 

The AFL-CIO is in the forefront of the civil rights revolu- 
tion in our land. It is a foremost force in the drive to eliminate 
and prevent every form of race discrimination and race injus- 
tice in the American community. 

A real democracy has no room for second-class citizenship. 


When we as trade unionists join in a concerted effort to 
win equal rights, equal opportunities, equal services and equal 
justice for all Americans, we work for a better community and 
a greater and stronger America. 

When we as trade unionists seek equal opportunity for all 
Americans in employment, training, education, services and 
housing, we do so because we believe that America’s good 
neighbor policy begins at home. 

And we know that if fair standards and fair practices 
which we seek are to prevail in the community at large, we 
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must not fail to practice what we preach within our own 
house of labor. 


If economic prosperity, welfare and the very strength of 
America, as a nation, are to advance, we must remove from 
our community life all discriminatory and unfair practices 
which undermine and weaken our standard of living and sap 
our vitality as a nation. 


Solid progress has been achieved by the AFL-CIO in the 
past two years, under the leadership of President George 
Meany, in furthering its civil rights policy in the ranks of labor, 
in employment, in apprenticeship and training and in the 
community at large. 


But serious shortcomings and deficiencies still persist in 
all of these areas. The still unfinished task of winning full 
and general acceptance of nondiscrimination is a challenge to 
every trade unionist and to every union in our ranks. 


We commend President Kennedy for the forthright execu- 
tive actions taken by him and, under his leadership by his 
Administration, toward achieving for all Americans equal jus- 
tice under law as well as equal opportunity in employment 
and in their daily lives. 


The President’s historic Executive Order No. 10925, estab- 
lishing the unified, revitalized and greatly strengthened Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, marked 
the beginning of a vigorous drive against discrimination in 
federal employment and on all employment under federal 
government contracts. 


President Meany’s active membership on the President’s 
Committee and his chairmanship of the important subcom- 
mittee on Apprenticeship and Training has provided a basis 
for close and constructive cooperation between organized labor 
and the government in the pursuit of the common objective 
of nondiscrimination in employment and in work-training. 


We are gratified by the evidence of genuine and practical 
cooperation in the drive toward this goal. A recent example 
is the action taken by the District Council of Carpenters in 
Miami, Florida. When confronted by a refusal of local con- 
tractors, handling a federal contract to hire qualified Negro 
carpenters, the council filed a formal complaint against these 
employers with the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 


We look for similar active cooperation with the President’s 
Committee by other unions. 
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We commend the forthright action of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in successfully obtaining compliance with its 
constitution when a local union leadership refused to deseg- 
regate facilities in its own union hall. 


We welcome the nation-wide agreements entered into by 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union 
and by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and other unions with the respective national contractors’ 
associations, to make nondiscrimination on account of race, 
creed, color and national origin a standard to be observed in 
all apprenticeship training programs covered by their national 
apprenticeship agreements. This is a vital step toward vol- 
untary acceptance of nondiscrimination in apprenticeship. 
These agreements have been achieved in response to the initia- 
tive of the subcommittee on Apprenticeship and Training of 
the President’s Committee. These agreements should be fol- 
lowed by the negotiation of the same national nondiscrimina- 
tion standards by our affiliates with their respective employ- 
ers in all other apprenticeable trades. 


Another type of union initiative is exemplified by the lead- 
ership of the California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, which 
enlisted active cooperation of other groups to work with the 
California State Department of Industrial Relations to expand 
apprenticeship opportunities without discrimination and to 
establish objective standards of qualifications and eligibility 
for apprenticeship training, in order to make sure that recruit- 
ment of apprentices is conducted without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


This has been reinforced by the recent adoption of the pro- 
posal of the Greater Los Angeles Central Labor Union, AFL- 
C10, to establish there in conjunction with the local employ- 
ment service, an apprenticeship information center where any- 
one interested can be fully and readily informed about appren- 
ticeship opportunities, enrollment procedures and training 
requirements in all apprenticeable trades. 

Projects similar to those pioneered by our labor movement 
in California, should be initiated by our state and local cen- 
tral bodies in all parts of the country in order to strengthen 
and invigorate all apprenticeship training programs and to 
make training opportunities available to all Americans without 


discrimination. 


Labor’s concern in the protection of civil rights extends 
over a wide range of problems. 


We note with particular satisfaction the insistence by the 
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AFL-CIO Community Services that a condition of union labor’s 
participation in the local blood bank campaigns conducted by 
the American Red Cross, be the acceptance of blood from all 
donors, without regard to race, creed, color or national origin, 
in all parts of the country. 


In another field, we wholeheartedly commend the forth- 
right stand taken by our Actors’ Equity Association that its 
members will not perform in any theatre or other place within 
Equity’s jurisdiction where segregation, either against per- 
former or patron, exists. We also commend our International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees for its unstinting 
support of Equity’s action. Indeed we call on the whole trade 
union movement and on the general public to join us in insist- 
ing that the American stage and screen belongs to all of the 
American public, without discrimination or segregation in 
any form. 


We note with satisfaction that our central labor bodies such 
as those in Philadelphia, Chicago, New York City and in 
Wisconsin, have undertaken the task, in cooperation with uni- 
versities and voluntary organizations friendly to labor, to 
conduct community-wide civil rights inventories, to establish 
through fact-finding the existence, character and extent of 
discrimination and segregation in unions, in employment by 
employers, in apprenticeship and training, in housing, in 
schools, in places of public accommodation and in other fields 
of life. These surveys are designed to provide a factual basis 
for an action program to deal effectively with the civil rights 
problems that are brought to light, a program in which all 
trade union and other voluntary resources in the community 
could be enlisted. 


We look to the Civil Rights Committees of our central 
bodies in other cities to initiate such community-wide civil 
rights inventories and to develop corrective programs in the 
light of their findings. We also call on all our affiliates to 
extend their fullest cooperation in contributing to the success 
of these far-reaching and vital programs. 


It is our purpose, not only to eliminate discrimination and 
unfair practices wherever they exist, but also to prevent 
discrimination from being practiced. 


It is our purpose not only to mobilize the resources of 
organized labor to eliminate all discrimination in its own 
ranks, but also to enlist community-wide support of labor’s 
drive against discrimination. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO intensify its drive to 
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make fully secure equal rights for all Americans in every field 
of life and to assure for all workers without regard to race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry the full benefits of 
union membership. 


We call upon every trade unionist to do his part, through 
his union organization, in labor’s drive for equal rights, equal 
justice and equal services in every field of life for every 
American, without discrimination, segregation, separation or 
exclusion based on race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry. 


We urgently call on every national and international union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, which has not as yet done so, to 
immediately establish effective civil rights machinery of its 
own in order to further the nondiscrimination objectives of 
AFL-CIO civil rights policy within its own ranks, in employ- 
ment by employers, in training and in the community at large. 


We ask each of our affiliates to conduct a careful exam- 
ination of the civil rights progress and problems within their 
own organization and develop immediately their own action 
programs to deal effectively with such problems as may exist. 


In order to strengthen the procedure for the compliance 
with AFL-CIO civil rights policy by our affiliates, we ask 
the Executive Council to direct the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee, in addition to acting on complaints received from 
aggrieved individuals, to initiate complaints on the commit- 
tee’s own motion, on the basis of prima-facie evidence that 
discrimination is being practiced. 


All complaints of discrimination because of race, creed 
color, or national origin are to be processed in accordance with 
the following compliance procedure: 


(1) All such complaints are to be given first processing 
by the AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights, which 
will immediately ascertain the facts alleged in each 
complaint, availing itself, when necessary, of the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO Regional Directors in the 
field. 


(2) Any complaint that, as a result of such staff process- 
ing is found to be valid, is to be referred to the appro- 
priate national or international union concerned for 
immediate attention and action. 


(3) Each such complaint shall be, at the same time, 
referred to the Subcommittee on Compliance of the 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. At this stage, the 
AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights and the mem- 
bership of the Subcommittee on Compliance will stand 
ready to provide, upon request of the affiliate in- 
volved, all possible assistance. 


If no progress is indicated in the case, the chairman 
of the subcommittee will communicate with the offi- 
cers of the national or international affiliate involved 
and seek to arrange at the earliest possible time a 
meeting with the representatives of such national or 
international for the purpose of effecting an agree- 
ment on procedure leading to adjustment of the com- 
plaint. The chairman may call upon the Civil Rights 
Department to assist him in such meetings with the 
representatives of the union concerned. 


If an agreement is reached to eliminate the practices 
complained of within a specified period of time, and 
such practices are found in fact to have been elimi- 
nated within such stated period, the full subcommittee 
will review the case, will make a finding of compliance, 
the case will be closed and the chairman of the sub- 
committee will report the case as adjusted to the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Committee. 


If the subcommittee is unable to effect voluntary 
adjustment of a complaint and secure compliance, it 
may authorize the chairman to call a hearing by the 
subcommittee for the purpose of affording the na- 
tional or international affiliate involved an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, to state its views, and to outline 
the steps it will take to bring about compliance with 
the mandated civil rights policy of the AFL-CIO, 
within the specified period of time agreed to and 
approved by the subcommittee. At the end of such 
specified period in each case, the subcommittee, upon 
proper inquiry, will determine whether the practices 
complained of have been eliminated and satisfactory 
procedures have been established to bring the affiliate 
concerned in compliance with the AFL-CIO civil 
rights policy. If the subcommittee determines that 
compliance satisfactory to it has been effected, it will 
make a finding of compliance, the case will be closed 
and the chairman of the subcommittee will report the 
case iy the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee as ad- 
justed. 


In the event that adjustment of the complaint cannot 
be effected by voluntary agreement between the sub- 
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committee and the affiliate concerned, and, after an 
opportunity to be heard and to effect compliance with 
the AFL-CIO civil rights policy within a reasonable 
period of time has been afforded to such affiliate, the 
subcommittee still finds the affiliate in violation of 
said policy, the subcommittee will make a finding of 
non-compliance and the chairman will report the case 
to the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee as unad- 
justed. 


(8) The full committee will then report any such unad- 
justed case to the Executive Council, accompanying 
such a report by its record of the case and by the 
committee’s recommendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil of appropriate action in the case. 


(9) The Executive Council may, at its discretion, desig- 
nate an ad hoc subcommittee of its own to either 
adjust any such unadjusted complaint, or, if neces- 
sary, to recommend to the Executive Council appropri- 
ate action for effecting compliance with the AFL-CIO 
civil rights policy in such an unadjusted case. 


And be it further 


RESOLVED: That we call on our affiliates to immediately 
take appropriate action to eliminate segregation of local union 
membership on the basis of race or color. Segregation is dis- 
crimination. Just as we cannot accept the maintenance of 
separate but equal schools, so we refuse to countenance the 
existence of separate but equal unions in the ranks of our 
movement. We ask for a concerted and immediate effort by 
each of our affiliates having local unions with membership 
segregated on the basis of race to merge such locals with all 
possible speed. 


We call on our affiliates to see that contracts that they 
and their local unions negotiate do not permit separate lines 
of seniority on the basis of race, religion or national origin and 
to see that equal opportunities for tenure, transfer, promo- 
tion, terms and conditions of employment are fully safe- 
guarded for all workers. 


We ask to this end that all our affiliates make a special 
effort to obtain agreement with their employers to embody in 
their contracts nondiscrimination clauses covering hiring, ten- 
ure, terms, conditions of employment and advancement, and 
that effective administration of such clauses be assured. 


We ask our affiliates to take initiative in a sustained effort 
to expand apprenticeship and training opportunities for all 
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workers and, through joint apprenticeship committees in which 
they take part, insure that qualified applicants be accepted 
without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 


We call on our affiliates to extend their fullest cooperation 
to the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity in effecting compliance with the President’s Executive 
Order 10925 banning discrimination in all federal employment 
and in all employment under federal contracts. We also urge 
our affiliates to look toward achievement of Certificates of 
Merit from that committee for effort on behalf of equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 


Where the findings of the Civil Rights Department disclose 
practices of racial discrimination in any form on the part of 
an employer or union, and where there has not been an effec- 
tive collective bargaining effort to correct the situation, we 
call upon the Civil Rights Department promptly to present its 
findings and recommendations to the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity. 


We renew our support for the passage of an enforceable 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Act to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in all employment by employers engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, including all employment and training of 
apprentices and learners, and including all unions which repre- 
sent employees engaged in employment affecting commerce. 


The Fair Employment Practices Law we seek should include 
the kind of conciliation and enforcement powers that have been 
tested and proved effective in the 20 states that have already 
enacted such laws. 


We renew our call for the enactment of enforceable fair 
employment practice laws by all states and cities not having 
such laws and for strengthening of such existing laws to 
ensure their effectiveness. 


We support the enactment of enforceable state and local 
statutes making unlawful discrimination in housing and in 
places of public accommodations, on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


We ask that, to the end of eliminating discrimination and 
serregation in housing because of race. creed, color or national 
origin, federal standards be established requiring that all 
housing built with the aid of federal funds or credit or anv 
other form of financial assistance or guarantee be made 
available to minority families on an equal basis with all other 
families. 
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To this end we urge the President of the United States 
to issue an Executive Order requiring that there be no dis- 
crimination in housing which is in any way aided by any 
federal agency or by any financial institution so aided. 


We urge that the President establish a President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Housing Practices to achieve this objective. 


In addition to employment, education and housing, there 
are many other areas in which federal funds are involved 
where discrimination is practiced. One outstanding example 
is in regard to hospital and medical facilities’ construction 
under the Hill-Burton Act. 


Facilities constructed with the use of Hill-Burton funds 
should be available without distinctions based on race, color 
or creed. This should be brought about by executive action, 
or if it cannot be so accomplished, the legislation should be 
appropriately amended. 


We call for the enactment of a proper Federal Civil Rights 
Law to make possible enforcement of the civil rights of our 
citizens, including a grant of powers to the Attorney General 
to seek injunctive relief in cases involving abuses of the rights 
of American citizens. 


We insistently urge earliest possible Senate action to 
change Senate Rule 22, to make it possible for the Senate 
majority to prevail after reasonable time for debate. 


We deplore and denounce the use of reprehensible and 
venomous race hate propaganda by unscrupulous and anti- 
labor employers. We urge that the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity establish procedures whereby 
it can bar from government contracts any employer who 
engages in this contemptible practice. We further urge that 
the National Labor Relations Board carefully review every 
unfair labor practice case and representation proceedings 
where false assertions and epithets are so used to arouse race 
hatred as to coerce employees in their choice of a bargaining 
representative or preclude the holding of a fair election. 


We approve the formation by the AFL-CIO of regional 
advisory civil rights committees, the conduct by our affiliates 
of local community civil rights surveys, and all other ap- 
propriate means of enlisting active participation of our entire 
membership in the vital task of making our civil rights pro- 
gram more effective. 


Segregation in Places of Entertainment 


RESOLUTION NO. 22—By Delegates Jackie Bright, Don- 
ald F. Conaway, Angus Duncan, Hyman R. Raine, H. O’Neill 
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Shanks, Pat Somerset; Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The position of the AFL-CIO is well-known 
with respect to human freedom and individual rights without 
regard to race, creed or color; and 


WHEREAS, Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler 
declared before the October, 1961 Convention of the New York 
State AFL-CIO that all of our citizens are entitled to their 
God-given rights without delay; and 


WHEREAS, The New York State AFL-CIO has endorsed 
and commended the stand on civil rights taken by Actors’ 
Equity Association and the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations endorses and commends the position taken 
by Actors’ Equity Association that its members will not per- 
form in any theatre or other place within Equity’s jurisdic- 
tion where segregation, either against performer or patron, 
exists and further commends the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees for its unstinting support of 
Equity’s action. 


Support Federal Fair Employment Practices Law 


RESOLUTION NO. 26—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Trade unions, management and even govern- 
ment have not met forthrightly and effectively the problem of 
race bias which prevents equality of job opportunity and train- 
ing, and renders impossible the utilization of the total resource 
of manpower and talent of the nation, in peace or war; and 


WHEREAS, Executive orders by the President of the 
United States to eliminate race discrimination are desirable, 
helpful and timely, they are not sufficient, inasmuch as they 
rely chiefly upon publicity, moral suasion and negotiation to 
effectuate any recommendations they make which are quite 
often ignored and disobeyed by management and labor unions, 
thereby permitting discriminatory racial practices to continue; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, herewith go on record as pledging to support 
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and fight for the enactment of Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tice legislation in the next session of the Congress and also call 
upon its affiliates to do likewise. 


Abolishment of Jim Crow Unions 


RESOLUTION NO. 27—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Jim Crow unions are viewed and condemned 
by Negro workers as both an insult and an economic disad- 
vantage since they are a symbol of racial inferiority of Negro 
workers and have no direct contact with the main stream of 
employment opportunity; and 


WHEREAS, Jim Crow unions represent a vicious form of 
racial discrimination in violation of the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations which bans discrimination based upon race or 
color; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record to order and direct international 
and national trade and industrial unions to bring their racially 
segregated unions into compliance with the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations not later than six months following the end of this 
convention; failing to secure said compliance, that the national 
or international! unions be ordered and directed to suspend the 
said Jim Crow unions, which shall be expelled if they fail to 
comply during a period of suspension; and 


WHEREAS, A target date for compliance is recommended 
to secure positive action within a reasonable period of time 
such as is provided by the Federal District Courts with respect 
to Boards of Education in initiating action to effect the desegre- 
gation of public school in the South; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That Jim Crow unions be required to effect 
complete desegregation regardless of the wishes of the officers 
and/or membership, since unions under corrupt influence or 
Communist domination are required to eliminate the corrupt 
influences and Communist domination upon penalty of expul- 
sion; therefore be it further 


RESOLVED: While communism and corruption are a 
threat to the life of a union and should not be tolerated, racism 
in this period of world history constitutes the greatest menace 
to the image of the United States in the Afro-Asian world. 
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However, racism should not be eliminated from labor unions be- 
cause it mars the image of the United States abroad but because 
it is morally wrong, and to give our country a better name 
among the peoples of color of the world. 


Expulsion for Color Bar 


RESOLUTION NO. 30—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations under Ar- 
ticle II, Section 4., relating to objects and principles, provides: 
“to encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, 
national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits 
of union organization”; and 


WHEREAS, It is a matter of common knowledge and expe- 
rience that it is impossible for workers to share equally in full 
benefits of union organization unless they are permitted to join 
said union organization; and 


WHEREAS, In the Revised and Amended Constitution of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, at 
the 37th convention held in St. Paul, Minnesota, July and Au- 
gust, 1959, under caption, “Qualifications of Applicants”, Sec- 
tion 30, paragraph B, is the following statement: “He shall 
be white born, of good moral character, sober and industrious, 
not less than sixteen (16) years of age, and be able to read and 
write the English language and understand our constitution. 
Mexicans, or those of Mexican-Spanish extraction are not eligi- 
ble. Should the provisions of this paragraph or any portion 
thereof be in violation or in conflict with the laws of the United 
States, Canada or of any State or Province, as contained in 
statutes or court decision, then in that event the provisions of 
such law shall supersede the provisions of this paragraph to 
the extent required to bring about conformation to such law 
and to remove the violation of conflict”; and 


WHEREAS, This statement of membership qualifications 
constitute a violation of the spirit and letter of the Constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record as expelling the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen as affiliates from the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations unless they pledge in this convention to eliminate 
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the color bar from their constitution within six months follow- 
ing the closing date of this convention; and be it further 


RESOLVED: It is important to note that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen failed to carry out its 
pledge to the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Executive Council made by it at the 
time of its admission to comply with the civil rights policy of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


Race Bias in Apprenticeship Training 


RESOLUTION NO. 31—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Negro workers are a hundred years behind 
white workers in the acquisition and possession of skilled train- 
ing in the crafts chiefly because of racial discrimination which 
has caused Negro wage earners to be disproportionately con- 
— into unskilled and semi-skilled categories of indus- 
try; an 


WHEREAS, As a result of the progress of radical technol- 
ogy and automation, unskilled and semi-skilled workers are in 
decreasing demand, which is a casual factor for the fact that 
the rate of unemployment of Negro workers is twice the na- 
tional rate of unemployment, and is responsible for the condi- 
tion that workers of color are the first fired and the last hired; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record as ordering and directing the na- 
tional and international craft unions to bring their policies 
concerning the designation of workers as apprentices into com- 
pliance with the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations which bans 
race bias in unions, thereby eliminating the unfair and undem- 
ocratic practice of nepotism and cronyism, especially in view 
of the growing need of skilled workers in the decade of the 
’60’s; and be it further 


RESOLVED: While some craft union leaders seek to disa- 
vow the existence of race bias in their unions, it is a notorious 
fact that less than one percent of the apprentices of the build- 
ing trades are Negroes and the fact remains that Negro youth 
in a number of instances are faced with the dilemma of being 
unable to get a job because of the lack of skilled training and 
inability to participate in an apprenticeship training program 
because of race bias; and be it further 
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RESOLVED: That President Meany be directed to call upon 
the Building Trades Councils throughout the country to make 
available in some centralized place accessible to all youth, infor- 
mation as to how and where, and the steps to be taken, in order 
to get the opportunity to enter apprenticeship training pro- 
grams to become craft journeymen. 


Code of Fair Trade Union Racial Practices 


RESOLUTION NO. 33—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Race bias in affiliates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations is a 
major problem since it is a violation of its Constitution and is 
morally wrong; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the following Code of Fair Trade Union 
Racial Practices be adopted by this Fourth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Orzanizations, with a view to effecting a solution of 
this problem: 


Code of Fair Trade Union Racial Practices 


The AFL-CIO has heretofore adopted a policy of eliminat- 
ing racial discrimination and segregation within its affiliated 
unions. It was prompted to do so by practical considerations 
as well as by moral and ethical persuasions. Racial discrimina- 
tion requires special methods and treatment, even “unequal” 
treatment and in a true sense this so-called “unequal” treat- 
ment is needed to achieve equality for the disadvantaged 
non-white workers. 


CODE 1 


Union Constitutions 


1. All constitutions and by-laws of national and interna- 
tional. unions and their affiliated locals must contain positive 
provisions stating that the union will not practice or tolerate 
racial discrimination, and that no provision of the constitutions 
and by-laws shall distinguish or discriminate on the basis of 
race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 


2. Any and all provisions in the constitutions and by-laws 
of national and international unions and their affiliated locals 
which directly or indirectly discriminate against non-white 
members and non-white applicants for membership must be 
forthwith eliminated. 
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3. The constitutions and by-laws of national and interna- 
tional unions and their affiliated unions must provide that dis- 
crimination based upon race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry by word or deed, by any officer or member, shall 
subject such individual to the severest discipline. 


4. Constitutions and by-laws of national and international 
unions and their affiliated locals must provide that any and all 
contracts to which the union is a party, and any and all appren- 
ticeship programs in which the union participates shall not 
contain any language which directly or indirectly provides for 
or permits racial discrimination. 


CODE 2 
Segregated Locals 


1. No national or international union shall charter or keep 
in force a local charter already issued, which provides for 
segregated non-white or white locals. 


2. If any local operates on a segregated racial basis, the 
national or international shall take such immediate steps as 
are necessary to integrate the membership of such local. 


3. If any affiliated local operates on a segregated basis and 
fails to heed the directive of the national or international 
union to cease this practice, the local union shall be placed 
under trusteeship for the purpose of accomplishing the policy 
of this Code. 


4. Membership shall not be segregated on the basis of race 
in connection with seating arrangements, office holding, com- 
mittee representation or participation in the affairs of the 
union in any form. 


CODE 3 
Seniority 


1. No contract negotiated by national or international un- 
ions and their affiliated locals shall provide for separate senior- 
ity lines which are directly or indirectly based on race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry. 


2. All contracts negotiated by national or international un- 
ions and their affiliated locals must afford full promotional op- 
portunities to non-white workers with full facilities to train for 
advancement, and under no circumstances shall contracts to 
which any national or international union or affiliated local is a 
party, directly or indirectly, confine non-white workers to 
unskilled or menial jobs and job classifications. 
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CODE 4 
Apprenticeship Programs 


1. The AFL-CIO Executive Council shall establish an Ap- 
prenticeship Program Board from among its Council members. 
This Board shall establish uniform apprenticeship systems 
which will insure non-white applicants an equal opportunity to 
participate in apprenticeship training programs. 


2. The Apprenticeship system shall provide that appren- 
tices shall be selected by means of objective examinations, on 
the basis of merit alone without regard to nepotism, cronyism 
or race. 


3. This AFL-CIO Apprenticeship Program Board shall 
promptly investigate and act on all complaints in addition to 
taking affirmative action on its own initiative to insure a non- 
discriminatory apprenticeship system. 


CODE 5 
IMPLEMENTATION 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council shall set up a special com- 
mittee from among its Executive Council members whose pri- 
mary task will be to take such action as is necessary to imple- 
ment this Code of Fair Trade Union Racial Practices and shall 
receive and act promptly with respect to all complaints and 
render periodic reports on its activities to the President and 
the Council. 


Civil Rights 
RESOLUTION NO. 84—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO constitution and the resolution 
on civil rights adopted at its Third Constitutional Convention 
in San Francisco set forth clear and unmistakable principles. 
It remains for us to now translate these principles into firm 
action; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO reaffirms the dedication reflected in its 
constitution to the achievement of a labor movement wholly 
free of racial discrimination and segregation of any kind; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, We call for the creation of a Fair Union 
Practices Board within the AFL-CIO that shall be armed with 
authority and jurisdiction over all matters of racial discrimina- 
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tion and segregation involving affiliates of the Federation; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, We urge that the President of the AFL-CIO 
appoint to this Board only those leaders of the labor movement 
who have evidenced devotion to the principles of this resolution 
and who are connected with trade unions which have likewise 
evidenced devotion to the principles of this resolution; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Fair Union Practices Board be 
given the power to investigate and discover discriminatory 
practices or threats of such practices, with or without prior 
complaints, and that it be authorized to direct international 
and local unions to make investigations and to furnish the 
Board with reports thereon; and that the Board be further 
authorized to hold hearings and to take any other steps 
necessary to carry out the mandate of this resolution; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, We authorize the Fair Union Practices Board 
to enforce the mandate of the AFL-CIO Third Constitutional 
Convention calling upon all affilates “to set up without delay 
internal Civil Rights Committees” and empower the Board 
to work with such committees; and be it further 


RESOLVED, We further authorize the Fair Union Practices 
Board to certify any findings of racial discrimination to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council and to recommend to the Council 
such remedial action as may be required; and be it further 


RESOLVED, Where the findings of the Board disclose 
practices of racial discrimination in any form on the part of 
an employer, and where there has not been an earnest collective 
bargaining effort to correct the situation, we call upon the 
Board promptly to present its findings and recommendations 
to the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. 


DELEGATE LOUIS MANNING, Transport Workers Union 
of America: Point of order, Mr. Chairman. Point of order. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: State your point of order. 


DELEGATE MANNING: I would like that the entire reso- 
lution be read and that we discuss the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The resolution is in the hands of 
every delegate and it is the practice of the Committee to com- 
ment on the various paragraphs rather than reading it over is 
to conserve the time of the convention. Unless the convention 
disagrees, we will follow that practice. You have the resolu- 
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tion in front of you and you can read it along with the Secre- 
tary of the Committee as he describes the various paragraphs. 


DELEGATE MANNING: And we will get a chance to dis- 
cuss it? 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Of course you will get a chance to 
discuss it. That’s why the Committee is reporting on it. 


DELEGATE MANNING: Thank you. 


. . . Committee Secretary McDonald then summarized the 
balance of the resolution on Civil Rights. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
in behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the Civil Rights 


resolution. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the reading and the 
presentation of the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
on the Civil Rights resolution. The motion is to adopt the 
report. The Chair recognizes Delegate Randolph. 


DELEGATE PHILIP RANDOLPH: This resolution on 
civil rights was debated in the Resolutions Committee for 
quite a long time. As a matter of fact, I presented several 
amendments for the change of the sanctions in the interest 
of strengthening the sanctions of the resolution against unions 
that practice race bias. One of the amendments I presented 
involved a requirement that each international and national 
union advise the Executive Council of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee of the specific time it planned to initiate action for 
the desegregation of its racially segregated unions, but this 
amendment was rejected. 


Now, we went over this resolution in detail and I, of course, 
wanted that the sanctions be stronger inasmuch as the idea 
ef expelling the union on account of race bias was turned 
down. However I agree that the structured machinery of 
compliance with a view to the solution of cases of race bias 
is set up with some care and some elaborateness ; and I rather 
think that if a strong Civil Rights Committee is appointed 
by President Meany that that committee can make this reso- 
lution work. 

As I was commenting on this matter with Walter Reuther, 
Walter Reuther said, “Well, the words of the resolution are 
not as significant as is the strength of the committee that 
may be appointed to work in the interest of implementing 


the resolutions.” 


The resolution is not wholly satisfactory to me but I 
prodded the Chairman so continuously about the matter that 
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he finally told me, “Well, Phil, this is the best that you are 
going to get.” So, although, as I have said, the sanctions are 
not strong enough for me, I think it is the best resolution on 
civil rights that the AFL-CIO has yet adopted. And I am de- 
termined, in connection with the Civil Rights Committee 
which may be appointed by the President, and with the Civil 
Rights Department, with adequate personnel, to make the 
resolution work. And I hope that it will. 


‘ PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
arey. 


VICE PRESIDENT JAMES B. CAREY: Mr. President and 
delegates: I consider it highly appropriate that this matter of 
civil rights comes before this convention during Human Rights 
Week as proclaimed by President John F. Kennedy. It will 
be 170 years ago this Friday that our nation had the wisdom 
to adopt the Bill of Rights. It was 80 years ago that a labor 
leader, starting with Sam Gompers and others, set up the 
predecessor organization to the AFL. That was Jeremiah 
Grandison, an American Negro, who pleaded eloquently for 
racial democracy in the AFL’s founding convention in 1881. 


This resolution that we are considering is extremely im- 
portant in terms of the relationship of the American labor 
movement, not only to the Negro community, but also to the 
entire community of our nation and to this nation’s relations 
with the world. 


Mr. Chairman, I propose that the Committee’s report be 
amended as follows: That on page 15, under the first Resolve, 
the first paragraph, that we add the words, 


“.. as guaranteed in the AFL-CIO Constitution.” 


Mr. Chairman, I propose that on page 16 the resolution 
be amended to include the following paragraph, following the 
paragraph starting with the words: “In order to strengthen 
the procedure for compliance . . .” and ending with the words 
“being practiced” :— 

“The President of the Federation shall appoint to the 
Civil Rights Committee only leaders of the labor movement 
who have evidenced devotion to the principles of this resolu- 
tion and who are connected with trade unions which have 
likewise evidenced devotion to the principles of this resolution. 
The Civil Rights Committee shall have power to investigate 
and discover discriminatory practices or threats of such prac- 
tices, with or without prior complaints, to direct international 
and local unions to make investigations and to furnish the 
Civil Rights Committee with reports thereon; to hold hear- 
ings, and to take any other steps necessary to carry out the 
mandate of this resolution.” 
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I propose the resolution should be amended to include the 
following paragraph: 


“We commend the non-violent demonstrators for their pas- 
sionate devotion to racial equality. We proudly identify our- 
selves with these dedicated groups of Americans and we propose 
to make common cause with them wherever possible, for they 
have provided the nation with a true example of courage and 
of honor. We ask our government to exhibit the same devotion 
to racial equality by adopting the necessary executive orders 
ne legislation to bring true equality to every corner of the 
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The resolution should be amended to substitute for the exist- 
ing language concerning the NLRB and employer use of race- 
hate, the following language: 


“For more than four years the AFL-CIO has been on record 
urging the National Labor Relations Board to find that when 
an employer uses race hate to frustrate organization, he violates 
the federal law and such conduct should be enjoined and any 
election results affected by this tactic should be set aside at the 
request of the victimized union. We note that the National 
Labor Relations Board has announced that it is considering 
establishment of such a policy for representation election cases. 
We urge that this policy be enunciated and put into effect in 
this area and, further, that the policy be extended to unfair 
labor practice cases.” 


Mr. Chairman, the first three proposals made are on matters 
to be considered by the Resolutions Committee in strengthening 
the machinery to comply with the Constitution of the AFL-CIO. 
But I do urge consideration for the last proposal made, namely, 
that we repeat the action that we took at our convention in 
1957, and again in 1959, when we unanimously called upon the 
National Labor Relations Board to declare the use of race hate 
campaigns by employers to be an unfair labor practice, and at 
the request of the union, the results of an election could be set 
aside. 

Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate the acceptance of espe- 
cially that last proposal by the Committee on Resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I rise to support the resolution and the specific 
amendment that Brother Carey submitted as it relates to de- 
claring the use of materials of an anti-civil rights or hate race 
basis as a basis for declaring an unfair labor charge. 


Now the matter before us is a very serious one, and, like 
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Brother Webster, I don’t think the Negroes are looking for sym- 
pathy, they are looking for understanding. This is the deep 
human problem that the labor movement must deal with, not 
just by adopting a resolution, but by demonstrating the will to 
translate that resolution into affirmative action, not only in the 
ranks of labor, but in the whole of our society wherever the 
ugly and immoral forms of discrimination exist. 


We have heard during this convention, and there are resolu- 
tion after resolution that we have already adopted or will be 
adopting talking about the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny, how democracy faces its greatest challenge in the face 
of the Communist thrust. I say that American democracy will 
be unworthy of leading the forces of freedom in the world unless 
we begin to bridge that ugly and immoral gap that separates 
American democracy’s noble promises and its ugly practices in 
the field of civil rights because there are hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of people who are looking at America, and they find 
it very difficult to square Little Rock and Montgomery and 
New Orleans and the other areas of American life on the job 
front where Negores are denied their rightful opportunities. 
They can’t figure how we square that with a society that pre- 
fesses to believe in the worth and dignity of every human being. 
Therefore, we in the labor movement have a lot of unfinished 
work inside the movement and outside the movement. 


I support the resolution because the resolution says that we 
shall intensify our efforts. This means that we are going to pur- 
sue more vigorously our opposition to every form of segregation 
and discrimination on the one hand, and on the other hand it 
means that we are going to press more vigorously for affirmative 
action in trying to deal with providing equal opportunities in 
the labor movement and equal opportunities in the balance of 
our society. 


As one human being, I believe in civil rights, in the right of 
every person to equal opportunity as a matter of simple human 
decency, and as a matter of simple moral justice. But I believe 
in civil rights and equal opportunity, because freedom and 
equality are, like peace, very indivisible. You can’t have them 
unto yourself. You can only have them, and be secure in having 
them, as you share them with your fellow man and as you make 
them universal so all men may share them. 


George Meany and I both are serving on the President’s 
Equal Employment Opportunity Committee. We served together 
on the committee set up by President Eisenhower, the Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance Committee. And it was with a sense 
of deep shame that we found unions in the AFL-CIO were 
denying people the opportunity to work on federal contracts 
because of race discrimination. 
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The old Nixon committee didn’t do very much except issue 
pious proclamations, But I can assure you that the committee 
is going to do differently now. Arthur Goldberg is working on 
the President’s committee. Vice President Johnson, too. That 
committee now has an executive order with teeth in it, and 
we intend to implement that executive order, and we intend 
to fight racial discrimination on the job front in every federal 
contract. I want everyone to know that that executive order 
has the kind of provisions that if there is non-compliance on 
the part of the union or the employer or both, the committee 
has the right to recommend the cancellation of those contracts. 
And we intend to press for cancellation where we can’t get 
compliance. 


I know something about the practical fight for equality 
on the job front because the union that I have the privilege 
of being associated with has been engaged in this struggle 
for a long time. We have not achieved perfection. We still 
have work to do, but we are working at it. We learned a long 
time ago in the early picket lines and when we faced the com- 
pany goons and the Pinkertons that if the employer can divide 
you, he will divide you. 


The labor movement has to unite all people. General Motors 
in the early days tried to pit the skilled worker against the pro- 
duction worker. They tried to pit the American-born against the 
foreign-born. They tried to pit white against black. We learned 
we all had the same problems and we all shared the same 
hopes and aspirations in a dream about a better tomorrow, 
and none of us made progress until we all stood together, 
skilled and unskilled, American and foreign-born, white and 
black. That’s how we built the labor movement. 


We have had discrimination on the job front. We have 
wiped it out inside pretty much where we have contractual 
control. But at the hiring gate, we couldnt make any progress, 
In our last negotiations we made some. In some cases we made 
a great deal. In other cases we made a first step towards be- 
ginning to fight against discrimination at the hiring gate. 
The companies took the position “we decide who we hire, and 
afer they punch the time clock the first day and are working 
under the contract, then you have got something to say about 
it.” But we have been fighting for a model fair employment 
clause to eliminate discrimination at the hiring gate. We have 
made some progress. The whole labor movement has got to 
work on this. We have made progress, no one can deny that. 
No one can deny that no other organization in American life 
has worked as hard on the question as has the labor movement. 


But progress is a relative thing. We aren’t moving fast 
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enough. We have to do a more effective job of getting our 
own house in order so that we can make a greater contribution 
to the whole of our society in the struggle for equal oppor- 
tunities for all of our people. 


I happen to believe, and I feel this way very deeply, as one 
dues-paying member of the UAW and of the AFL-CIO. We 
took the Communists out of leadership because they betrayed 
the principles of the labor movement and because they would 
rob us of our freedom. We opposed the crooks and the racket- 
eers for the same reason because they betrayed the principles 
for which the labor movement stands and they would rob us 
of our money. And those people in the leadership who know- 
ingly and willingly pursue racial policies that discriminate and 
violate the Constitution also betray the principles of the labor 
movement, and they would rob us of our dignity. One is as 
bad as the other in my book of values. We have to deal with 
all of them with equal firmness. 


Dr. King says that the people in the Negro communities 
expect the labor movement to behave differently and more 
responsibly and to do more than they expect other people to do. 
There are people in the labor movement who haven’t under- 
stood that. But we need to understand it because the Negroes 
of this country have a right to look to the American labor 
movement to join them in this struggle to wipe out the last 
ugly vestige of racial discrimination, because the labor move- 
ment is about people. It is about the struggle for dignity and 
security and human values. 


The NAM is not interested in these values. We have got to 
lead that struggle. We cannot be the symbol in America until 
we first take care of our own housekeeping. It is hard to con- 
ceive even if you do your best to try to understand the deep 
inner feelings of the Negro brother or a Negro sister, but you 
will never understand it. 


I worked in the German underground movement fighting 
fascism. I have been beat up by gangsters, shot at and thrown 
in jail, but I can’t remotely begin to understand what a black 
human being feels deeply in his heart. He is filled with impa- 
tience because justice is too long in coming, and he is not going 
to wait. 


And you and I who the good Lord gave a lighter skin to 
need to comprehend and share that impatience of our Negro 
brothers and sisters. Out of that deeper understanding as 
humans, we have to find a deeper sense of dedication because 
the value standards that we believe in in the world are in jeop- 
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ardy because millions of people look to America and they think 
we don’t believe in the things that we profess to believe in. 


Therefore, my plea is to adopt this resolution, but then go 
back home and let’s do something about it. 


I was not at the council meeting when the report was con- 
sidered. I was at the bargaining table and missed that council 
meeting. I have respect for my fellow council members, but 
I think that this document is not helpful to the labor move- 
ment, and I hope that we can reconsider it because I think that 
we cannot afford to divide ourselves on these issues when we 
need to be together. We need to be together to fight the White 
Citizens Council, the hate mongers. That is what we are talk- 
ing about here today. 


I hope this resolution can be the first step in a whole series 
of vigorous steps to give meaning and purpose and substance 
to these noble words in the resolution so we can go back home 
together and begin to fight the practical fight to give every 
American equal rights and equal opportunities and equal dig- 
nity in the labor movement and all over America. 


Thank you. 


DELEGATE CHARLES HAYES, United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers: Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t sit here 
and live with my own conscience and not get up and at least 
voice an opinion on an issue so vital as this, not only to me 
as an American Negro, but to the trade union movement as a 
whole. 


Yesterday we heard what amounted, in my opinion, to one 
of the greatest and deepest addresses that I ever had an oppor- 
tunity to hear at a labor convention by Rev. Martin Luther 
King, one who in the eyes of many people of my race in this 
country and in the world as a whole, is looked upon as “Mr. 
Civil Rights.” I feel this question quite deeply because I think 
that there is not enough recognition in the minds of labor 
given to the full depth of this problem. 


It is easy enough in convention after convention to pass 
resolutions, But somewhere along the line we have to close 
the gap between the adoption of resolutions and the perform- 
ance of unions after adopting those resolutions. 


I happen to feel this quite keenly because I come from an 
area—that is Chicago, Illinois— where over the past six years 
I have seen approximately 10,000 jobs disappear from my in- 
dustry where some 8,000 people who used to work on those 
jobs were members of my race. Here six years later some of 
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those people have not been able to find employment anywhere 
else; too young to retire, yet too old, by employer standards 
today, to be hired anywhere else. This I think is one of the 
tragedies that we don’t quite recognize and certainly the situ- 
ation is not looking too bright for the future. Where there 
are jobs, people are denied the right to those jobs, regardless 
of their skill, because of the color of their skin. 


I heard Rev. Martin Luther King mention yesterday—I say 
again I think he did a beautiful job—pointing out that ines- 
capable ally that organized labor has in the Negro people. 


I don’t think anyone can deny that the Negro votes in this 
country played a real role in electing the current administra- 
tion. And I think some credence and some credit has to be 
given to that contribution in the form of trying to help them 
remain at least in the unions and in a position where they can 
make a living for themselves and their families, It is a tragic 
situation when a person is denied a job because of the color 
of his skin. Many people who I knew as butchers in our indus- 
try, if they have found employment today, are found at the 
airports as a skycap and in downtown Chicago parking cars. 


A great number of those 10,000 that I mentioned can be 
found on the public relief rolls in the city of Chicago. They 
are not looking for handouts, but merely looking for an oppor- 
tunity to work to provide for themselves and their families. 


I say to you people here who represent leaders of the 
highest body of organized labor and who are leaders of dif- 
ferent international unions, if I could do nothing more in my 
remarks than to arouse your consciences to the depth of this 
problem because technological changes which we say are fine 
for American society, are not only going to affect the Negro 
worker but they are going to affect to some extent every in- 
dustry and are already doing it. And it seems to me we as 
organized labor have to come up with some kind of program, 
like we have been talking about here, designed to place some 
responsibility of the governmental bodies of our country and 
our states and our cities to come up with some kind of program 
that will provide a way of life for people who are thrown out 
of a job as a result of technological changes. 


Yes, I say to you unequivocally that Negroes by and large 
are the hardest hit. In Chicago alone I guess the unemploy- 
ment figure runs somewhere near 5 percent. When you put 
it on the basis of how many Negroes, it is at least 10 percent, 
according to statistics put out by the Chicago Urban League, 
and I have no reason to doubt it. 
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But I say to you people in closing, let’s not just talk about 
this resolution or its content as I have heard it. A great re- 
sponsibility rests on the shoulders of the Executive Council 
to implement the procedures outlined therein, and I would hope 
that it be approached with some sincerity as to the depth of 
the problem so that two years from today when another con- 
vention comes around for this great body that we will not 
have to come back here talking about what we didn’t do or 
what we should do; we can spend our time talking about some 
of our accomplishments. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair now recognizes Com- 
mittee Secretary McDonald. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
at this juncture I speak as President of the United Steel- 
workers of America. I have a very short statement. It is not 
emotional, but I just want to try to tell the delegates something 
which has been done by our union, and something which I think 
can be done by other unions on this subject of civil rights. In 
order to keep it short, I am going to read just a few para- 
graphs. 

In May of this year, I and other officials of our union met 
with the President’s Committee for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and pledged the full support of our union in the imple- 
mentation of the President’s Executive Order No. 10925, which 
was created for the purpose of dealing with the problem of 
discrimination in employment. 


Following this meeting I informed all of our local unions, 
staff representatives and district directors, of our action and 
requested that copies of the Executive Order and our own 
statement of policy on civil rights be posted in all union facil- 
ities and plant bulletins and that immediate steps be taken to 
implement both documents with the greatest possible speed. 


On November 27, 1961 we took what we consider to be the 
most significant step yet taken by a trade union to unite the 
forces of labor and industry in support of a positive program 
for using their joint resources and influence to eradicate what- 
ever aspects of discrimination in employment exist. 


The United Steelworkers of America sent letters to every 
company with which we have collective bargaining agreements 
stating our desire to work with the several companies to imple- 
ment the President’s Executive Order and requesting them to 
join with us in signing a statement which would clearly and 
without question state our mutual intentions. 


I would like to quote just a couple of paragraphs from the 
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letter which we sent to about 2,800 companies with which we 
have labor agreements: 


“November 24, 1961 


“As you know, President John F. Kennedy issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 on March 6, 1961, which created the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity for 
the specific purpose of ending the many discriminatory em- 
ployment practices which have prevailed for so long at certain 
companies against members of minority groups in our country. 


“At the time the order was issued the President called for 
the full cooperation of all representatives of labor and man- 
agement in implementing the principles of the directive. His 
appeal, of course, was not limited to those companies and 
unions where discriminatory practices may exist. He sought 
also the continued cooperation of companies and unions whose 
practices are non-discriminatory and consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the directive. 


“On May 3, 1961, I and other officials of the United Steel- 
workers of America met with President Kennedy, Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg and members of the committee staff and pledged the 
union’s full support of the President’s program to end dis- 
crimination in employment. 


“On June 27, 1961, we took the first step to implement 
this support within the union by formally acquainting all our 
officers, staff representatives, office personnel, local union 
officers and members regarding their individual and collec- 
tive responsibility in helping to fulfill our pledge. As part of 
this action, copies of the Executive Order and a Statement 
of Principles, defining the Union’s policy on civil rights, were 
ordered posted in all union facilities. 


“We now feel that a second step should be taken to insure 
a realization of the full intent of the President’s program. 


“Accordingly, we are taking this opportunity to invite 
the chief executive officer of each company with which we 
have collective bargaining agreements to join us in signing 
the attached statement which forthrightly declares our mutual 
determination to work together to implement the principles 
of the President’s program within the areas of industry under 
our jurisdiction. 

“T hope that you will accept this invitation to sign this im- 
portant statement and that you will further agree to have 
your representatives meet with the union’s representatives 
to review the situation at your company and determine what 
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steps, if any, may be required to realize our expressed in- 
tentions. 


“T know that you and all of the officers of your company 
are aware of the gravity of this problem we face in our coun- 
try, particularly so in view of present conditions and the posi- 
tion we must maintain among the free and uncommitted 
nations of the world. 


“It is because of this that I look forward hopefully to an 
early and favorable reply from you signifying that you will 
join us in what should prove to be an outstanding example of 
the best in democracy at work. 


This is the statement which we sent to the 2,800 com- 
panies: 

“The Corporation/Company 
and the United Steelworkers of America hereby pledge 
their individual support and joint cooperation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his request to all manage- 
ment and labor for assistance in implementing the prin- 
ciples of Executive Order No. 10925 which aims to stamp 
out the evils of discrimination in employment wherever 
it may exist. 

“We take this opportunity to publicly declare our in - 
tention to aid the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity in every way possible to attain the 
objectives for which it was created. In addition, we will 
have our representatives meet to review the situation at 
the plant level and determine what steps, if any may be 
necessary to implement the principles of the President’s 
program. 


“ /3, /. 
Corporation 


“ /3 / 
United Steelworkers of America” 


We sent that statement out to the 2,800 companies, and I 
am very happy to say that several of the most important steel 
companies in America have returned these signed statements 
to us, and others have signified their willingness to sit down 
with us and review their employment policies with an aim to 
correcting any abuses which may exist. 


On the afternoon of the 14th of December—this week— 
we will be meeting with a number of representatives of the 
greatest corporations in America in order to discuss this prob- 
lem. Right now I want to say that I hope that the affiliated 
unions of the AFL-CIO will consider doing something similar 
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to what we have done, and that we will find additional ways 
for working together where the occasion permits to bring the 
all too-widespread discrimination in employment which still 
exists under control once and for all. 


Mr. President, perhaps you will be happy to note that the 
secretary and several members of the United Steelworkers 
Civil Rights Committee have already met with the leaders of 
seven unions of the AFL-CIO. They had a meeting this 
morning and they intend to work out something along this 
line, something affirmatively for the employers, to get them 
to agree with us to get rid of this terrible problem of discrim- 
ination. I think that this is an affirmative way to approach 
this problem, not by emotion, but by positive action. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Curran of the NMU. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH CURRAN: Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the resolution. I represent a union that 
learned in its early life how difficult a situation can be where 
there is discrimination in industry. Going to sea, we had ships 
that were divided—some black, some white, some Chinese, 
and some Spanish. When the whites would strike for better 
wages, hours and conditions, the employes would use the 
blacks and the Chinese and the Spanish against them on the 
basis that they were not acceptable to the whites and, as a 
result, the strike was broken. This occurred for many years, 
and conditions were very bad in our industry. When we 
formed our organization in 1937, one of the first steps that 
we undertook was to write into our Constitution a “no dis- 
crimination” clause, and it has been in our Constitution ever 
since 1937. We sail, we live together, and we work together— 
black, white, yellow and green—on these ships, and there are 
no colors in our union. They are all members of our organiza- 


tion. 


The first collective bargaining agreement that we made in 
1938 contained a clause stating, “There shall be no discrimina- 
tion on a job because of race, color and creed.” I think it is 
a step in the right direction, if you please. But at this late 
date, it seems to me that what we are talking about as being 
progress is really something that we should not discuss with 
any pride. The labor movement, insofar as I am concerned, 
consists of workers. It does not consist of any colors. It con- 
sists of all Americans, and it consists of all members of unions. 
There should be no discrimination. 


The passage of this resolution will not in effect, as the 
brother from the Butchers’ Union pointed out here, stamp 
out the evil that has infested our country and made the image 
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of America something for the Communists and others to use 
in their drive around the world to build communism. After 
we leave this convention and adopt this resolution, what will 
count is what we do when we go back home. 


It is not enough to get on this floor and engage in fine plati- 
tudes or engage even in real sincere declarations unless we go 
out of here, as the brother said, and come back in two years 
with this situation licked, so the anti-labor elements in our coun- 
try, the Communists and, yes, the Fascists, too, and the right 
wingers cannot use this problem against us. 


It seems to me that a resolution of this type does not need 
any real discussion insofar as I can see. What it needs is the 
unanimous agreement of all of us to recognize one fact: Whether 
you like it or not, what happens to your black brother will 
happen to you. A worker is a worker. There is no difference 
between the skin. If the employer is able to defeat a white 
worker, he will then defeat the black worker; and if he defeats 
the _ worker, he will defeat the white worker. It it that 
simple. 


We have always said that an injury to one is an injury to all. 
That is a good trade union symbol. There should be no regard 
for color. It should be a situation in which every worker is con- 
sidered as a worker and is recognized on the basis of his ability 
- his character, and not on the color of his skin or who he 

ows. 


Our organization fully supports the resolution. However, we 
are puzzled. We have here a complete resolution on the question 
of civil liberties. As I read it, it takes care of almost every prob- 
lem that has been raised in the report made by President Ran- 
dolph of the Sleeping Car Porters. It takes care of almost every 
problem. Yet we have the subcommittee report referred back 
to the Resolutions Committee. I do not understand how we 
can adopt the resolution on the one hand and have referred 
to the special subcommittee the questions that President 
Randolph raised on this floor. I think they are one and the 
same. They deal with civil liberties. They deal with rights. 
And I say that we not only should adopt this resolution 
unanimously, but we ought to say to President Randolph that 
not only is he not censored for bringing problems to our at- 
tention, but that we agree with him wholeheartedly that civil 
rights and the rights of all workers must be considered as 
our paramount problem if we are going to have a labor move- 
ment. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, Brother Harrison. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. President— 
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DELEGATE MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IUE: Do I have 
the floor? 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Brother Harrison, the Chairman of 
the committee, has the floor; you will have the floor next. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: All I want to 
say is that the report of the Committee on Resolution No. 143 
represents the combined best thoughts of all of the members of 
the Resolutions Committee, and the resolution emerged as a re- 
port to this convention after a series of compromises, give and 
take in many respects, in the words of many of the members of 
the Resolutions Committee. 


You heard here today the endorsement of the resolution by 
Phil Randolph, although he made it plain it does not go as far 
as he would like for the resolution to go. But it is the opinion 
of your Resolutions Committee that the machinery we have 
provided in the resolution for the implementation of the civil 
rights that we set forth in our Constitution is good machinery 
that will bring good progress. 


I am confident that President Meany will appoint a good 
Chairman to the Civil Rights Committee of the AFL-CIO and 
he will appoint good members to that committee who will in 
good faith try to implement the policy of the Federation and 
use the machinery. 


I hope that we can approve the resolution as it has been 
presented by the Resolutions Committee, and for that reason 
I now direct my remarks to the three or four suggestions offered 
by Brother Carey. Brother Carey offered one suggestion, to 
insert at the beginning of the first “Resolve” the following 
language: “as guaranteed in the AFL-CIO Constitution.” 


I would not subscribe to approval of this suggestion, because 
it seems to offer something that may create serious difficulties 
for all of these affiliates if it is not carried forward. 


I think the Constitution of this Federation has been accepted 
by all of our affiliates, and I think every one of our affiliates is 
bound to observe the Constitution in good faith and practice. 


I don’t think we need to say that anybody is guaranteed 
what rights we have set forth in the Constitution. 


We also have responsibilities set forth in the Constitution, 
and I would urge that you not approve that proposal. 


The second suggestion offered by President Carey was to 
put shackles on the President about the kind of people he can 
put on the Civil Rights Committee. And to be plain about it, 
Carey wants a packed jury. I want an impartial, dedicated 
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Civil Rights Committee that will enforce the Constitution of 
the Federation. 


The next suggestion that Brother Carey proposes has to 
do with the second to last paragraph, and the paragraph in 
the committee’s resolution of particular significance reads, as 
follows: 


“We deplore and denounce the use of reprehensible and 
venomous race hate propaganda by unscrupulous anti-labor 
employers. We urge that the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity establish procedures where- 
by it can bar from government contracts any employer who 
engages in this contemptible practice. 


“We further urge that the National Labor Relations 
Board carefully review every anti-labor practice case, and 
representation proceedings where false assertions and epi- 
thets are so used to arouse race hatred and coerce em- 
ployees in their choice of a bargaining representative, or 
preclude the holding of a fair election.” 


That says everything that intelligence would warn us to 
say. In other words, if an employer uses false hatred pro- 
paganda that ought to be an unfair labor practice. But our 
Committee was advised by competent counsel that if they 
told the truth in their propaganda that there is nothing we 
can do to stop them because that is their right under the 
Constitution, to speak the truth. 


Carey in his suggestion wants to knock out the word “false 
propaganda” because he makes no exceptions. 


I’m not going to quarrel with Brother Carey about his 
language, but I don’t think his language is as good or as com- 
prehensive or as all-inclusive as the language we use in our 
report. If he wants to weaken our report with his language 
I’m not going to quarrel with him, but I think he is making 
a mistake. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
Weihrauch of the IUE. 


DELEGATE MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IUE: Thank you, 
Mr. President. I am under the impression that those amend- 
ments that were offered by Brother Carey were going to be 
referred back to the Committee and not be discussed, I thought 
that that was what was going to take place. However, I think 
we ought to recognize that this great country of ours from 
history on has been made up of minorities, and I think we 
ought to recognize that bias and discrimination and hate all 
go hand in hand. 
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I have had the experience of seeing our people call each 
other slanderous names. I have seen Swedish people come 
to the plants, and they have been slandered as “Squareheads.” 
I saw the advent of the Irish people into the plants and they 
were called “Micks.” Then I saw these people get a little place 
in the sun; and I saw the Italian people come into the plants 
and, boy, what names they were called. 


During the war our Negro brothers came into the plants, 
and what trouble we had getting the white and the Negro 
people work side by side. I think we made our greatest step 
toward civil rights in that particular period, because it was 
our local union’s position that people willing to die for this 
country could work together in the factory for the same 
country. 


Now a question. What is going to happen to the advent 
of the new minority, the Puerto Rican? There are almost one 
million Puerto Ricans in the New York-New Jersey area. Be- 
lieve me, are they being discriminated against! They are ex- 
ploited, they are condemned to ghettos and miserable apart- 
ments with outrageously high rents. 


We have to do something about this, because the whole 
world watches this country. They watch us, the Kremlin and 
the satellites watch us. They watch Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi, and if we don’t bring our house in order we give 
the Communists a great deal of room for exploitation of the 
miseries that we don’t take care of. 


The question is, are we to fail the minorities in 1962 and 
drive them away from the AFL-CIO? If we do that, we must 
put these minorities on the meat chopper. They will be ripe 
and ready for the exploitation of the Communists, and they 
will be ripe and ready for the exploitation of the racketeers. 


Oh, yes, the racketeers—I have seen contracts between 
unions and companies that have enslaved the workers. The 
racketeer is the twin to the Communist. What protection did 
the people get in these sweetheart agreements? None. They 
get the lousiest wages possible, and with the collusive arrange- 
ments and the contract for these low wages, dues must come 
out. 

I will tell you, Puerto Rico is ready for organization. But 
they think that the AFL-CIO is trying to exploit the workers 
in Puerto Rico. Of course, that is not true. But the people 
commute back and forth, and they see the ghettos and the 
slums that their brothers work in in the New York-New Jer- 
sey area. 


Our union has done some substantial organizing in Puerto 
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Rico. Just last year we invested about $200,000. Our income 
is probably ten percent of that. But it is our fight in the field 
of civil rights. 


I am for this resolution, provided that we all talk the same 
language, whether it be in the north and the east, where it is 
a bit more popular to talk that way, in the south and in the 
west. 


I say that the job of eliminating discrimination primarily 
belongs to us. The other organizations that are involved in 
this field, they are our allied organizations, but primarily this 
job is ours. 


If this resolution is to be meaningful, we must have real 
integrated Civil Rights or Human Relations Committees in 
every single local that we have. These Civil Rights Commit- 
tees shouldn’t just be all one color, they must be integrated. 
We must see to it that the white and the black mix together 
and discuss the problems of human relations, and that is the 
way they get along, and understand each other. It shouldn’t 
be one color just talking to itself. 


It has been recognized that we are in a nuclear age, that 
that resolution, to mean something, is to mean we have to 
have action, we have to have job training programs on the 
jobs of the day and the jobs of tomorrow. It means that we 
have to have apprenticeships thrown open, vocational schools 
thrown open to train the minorities to do the work of tomor- 
row. It means that our organizations must invest some of 
their treasuries in housing to take these people, these minori- 
ties out of the ghettos. And above all, this resolution that I 
have confidence in, if it is going to be meaningful, .. . and 
we have to look all around this room and particularly behind 
the dais where we see a symbol of the AFL and the CIO work- 
ers together shaking each other’s hand, .. . that is what this 
is all about. That is what civil rights is all about, that we 
all work together in human relations and understanding so 
that we bring a better tomorrow for all of us. 


DELEGATE LOUIS MANNING, Transport Workers Union 
of America: Mr. Chairman, brothers and sisters, I have been 
on the board of our union for the past 27 years. In the outset, 
I want to say that in my union, this feeling of discrimination 
ranks second to none. 


What is civil rights? Civil rights coming from a Negro— 
and I am a Negro—is the right to live. Is there any man or 
women in this auditorium who would stand and tell me that 
I have no right to live? I came into this world I should say, 
some 50 years ago. I had no say. I find myself here and I 
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believe every delegate in this house finds himself or herself 
here in that same manner. 


Brothers and sisters, we Negro people look toward you— 
and when I say “You,” I mean the labor movement—for relief. 
Where else should we go? We must come to you. We are 
asking you here to examine your hearts and to tell us Negro 
people how long will you keep us in servitude. How long will 
you keep us in salvery? We are asking you to do something 
and to do it now, not tomorrow, not a month from now, not 
a year from now, but for Jesus Christ’s sake, do it now. 


Brothers and sisters, the eyes of the world are watching 
us in America. And every time a Negro is lynched and every 
time a Negro is denied his civil rights, communistic Russia 
and the satellites are looking on. You are giving them food 
and you are giving them ammunition to use against us. 


I want to see a strong resolution passed here today so that 
the brothers in the back of the hall can take it back to their 
country and tell about it. I am telling you, brothers and sis- 
ters, that would be selling America. If we would do that, we 
would be in a position to cut out some of the grants to buy 
good will. The African people are looking on and they are 
watching every move that we are making. 


I say, brothers, you have to be a Negro to know what it 
is to be discriminated against. When I walk down these 
streets, I wonder if they would serve me at the lunch counter. 
Yet I am an American and am willing to give my life for 
America, I am willing to die for America like my brothers 
of the past. I say to you, fellow delegates, that the time is 
now; now, not next year. Don’t put it off but give us real 
honest to goodness civil rights. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE RUSSELL R, LASLEY, United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers: Mr. Chairman, there is one particular 
phase of the civil rights program that I don’t believe any del- 
egate to the convention has spoken on yet, and yet I consider 
it to be basic if we are to have any kind of a meaningful civil 
rights program within the Federation. That is the whole 
question of representation of Negroes and other so-called 
minority group members and all members of our trade union 
life. 


Look around us today in this hall and you will see only a 
handful of Negro delegates present here. Over the past several 
years that I have been attending conventions, which has been 
for quite a number of years, first in the CIO and now in the 
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AFL-CIO, the number of Negro delegates attending conven- 
tions has been dropping off year by year. The reason for that 
is that there has been no real push and aggressive movement 
to integrate Negroes into the full life of the labor movement. 
And I mean by that, the code of ethics for civil rights— 
written by A. Philip Randolph and to be presented to this con- 
vention now included in the omnibus resolution—does not pin- 
point exactly what I’m talking about. In the code of ethics it 
shows that Negroes should be brought into activity in the 
local unions and then brought up to the international union 
level so that Negroes play a role as administrators and policy 
makers within the Federation. 


It is not enough to be only a dues paying member. It is a 
fact that Negroes have the capacity and the ability to give 
leadership as well as be led. And until we recognize that par- 
ticular point, until we recognize the significance of this, then 
we will not be able to carry out a meaningful civil rights 
program. 


I hope that by the time of the next convention of this Fed- 
eration, the program that is intended and anticipated will bring 
about the result of more Negroes as delegates to this conven- 
tion, because they are in positions of leadership in their par- 
ticular local unions, federated bodies and in their interna- 
tional union. 


Thank you. 


DELEGATE CLYDE ROGERS, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States 
and Canada: There is one thing that I am really happy that 
has come out of this convention. I am a Southerner and I 
am proud of it. 


In the mill where I work, I can testify to two colored men 
that are printing press operators in the heart of Dixie; top 
paid jobs. We haven’t at any time attempted to take these 
men from this job, That’s their job. It is their seniority 
right. Their rate is the same as any others. This is in the 
heart of Dixie. 


A little more than ten years ago it would have been a far- 
fetched idea that a colored man would have been a deputy 
sheriff of Mobile County, Alabama, But I can boastfully say 
today that we have a number of colored sheriffs in Mobile, 
Alabama. 


Ten years ago it would have been a far-fetched idea to have 
thought about a colored man being a city officer. But we have 
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them on the job now that patrol our streets every day. And I 
am proud of it. That’s in the heart of Dixie. 


We have colored bus drivers in Mobile. That’s in the heart 
of Dixie. 


I have been sitting here and I have been having myself a 
field day. I heard from Chicago, I heard from Denver and also 
about the problems that you have over in other major cities. 
I heard from many of them and you have convinced me of one 
thing here today. Somebody has been talking out of both sides 
of their mouth. For years and for years you have been trying 
to work with the problem, trying to convince the South of how 
we ought to work with it, but you haven’t found the solution 
yet by your own testimony, and it is the truth. 


I would like to say this. I am opposed to any person being 
brought down that has the right, ability, and claim to a job. 
Once he gets that job, he should have the right to work on 
that job. I do not oppose that right. But I think, as I have 
heard right here from the delegates, that you need a Martin 
Luther King somewhere else, too. I would like to say this. I 
think a lot of the guns are shooting at a sinking ship. I am 
reminded that the same principle would be involved if my 
wife should come and say, “Roger, your breakfast is ready. 
Everything is just right. I love you more than anybody in 
the world”—and then say, “I want a divorce.” It really 
would not make sense. We have been talking about how we 
have solved the problem, and by the words of the testimony 
of these men from the north and in various parts of the United 
States, you have not solved the problem. You have not solved 
the problem. This is a problem you have been working with 
for over 100 years and, mind you, when we train our attention 
on a few southern states, let us not be blinded by the problems 
involved in “right-to-work” laws around other parts of our 
country. 


There is something that we can say here on the matter of 
“right-to-work” and on the subject of civil rights, President 
Meany. We have racial problems. You have convinced me 
that you have them also, and you have not ironed them out. 
You have had 100 years and you have not done so yet. 


But there is one thing that I can proudly and boastfully 
stand here today and tell every one of you delegates. Our 
problems in some of our situations right now would be the 
next thing to a Sunday afternoon picnic compared to some 
of 17 problems that you have in Chicago. And it is the 
truth. 


Friends, let me say this to you today. I think that our 
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thinking covers a central part of the United States instead 
of a limited area. Every one of us would do good and well to 
take some of the thinking that is written in the civil rights 
resolution today back home for some real down-to-earth se- 
rious consideration. I make that statement based upon your 
own words of testimony, from the various states of this great 
union of ours. I wanted to hear how you were doing in other 
places. I certainly feel that after hearing some of the words 
of testimony from the various parts of the United States, we 
could walk away from this convention saying, “The job we 
are accusing the Southerners of not having been able to ac- 
complish we have not been able to accomplish either,” which 
should give us the initiative to work even harder than we 
ever have before in the history of this nation to prove the 
thing that we are hollering about the most—that we are do- 
ing the fair thing and the right thing. I do not think the 
fair thing and the right thing has been done in the other 
places. It has not been proved. So the civil rights program 
is not being carried out. The resolution has not been worked 
out. I feel that it is something that everyone could work 
with if we find the solution and devote the time and effort 
to prove to one another that it can work. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
Carey. 


VICE PRESIDENT JAMES B. CAREY: Mr. President, I 
rise to present my own explanation of my own proposal. I 
am not in agreement with the way it was presented by Chair- 
man Harrison of the committee. I present a proposal that 
was adopted by the Convention of the AFL-CIO in 1957 in 
the civil rights resolution. It was reaffirmed and adopted in 
the 1959 AFL-CIO Convention in San Francisco. It reads as 


follows: 


“We again urge the National Labor Relations Board to 
adopt the policy that the use of race hate propaganda during 
union organization campaigns is deemed to be interference 
with and coercion of employees and constitutes an unfair 
labor practice and, further, that the use of such propaganda 
will constitute sufficient grounds for setting aside an elec- 
tion upon request of the union.” 


The IUD Convention, in keeping with the position taken 
by the AFL-CIO on the Civil Rights question in 1957 and 
1959, adopted the following: 


“We believe that when an employer resorts to racism to 
interfere with union activity, it violates Federal law. We 
urge the National Labor Relations Board and its general 
counsel to effectuate the Federal labor policy.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I submit that the resolution adopted on this 
subject by the AFL-CIO conventions of 1957 and 1959 and the 
IUD Conventions of 1961 is a sound position, despite any ref- 
erence that any lawyer may have made on the action of the 
AFL-CIO at two of its conventions and the IUD at its recent 
convention. 


I suggest that the present resolution falls short in this 
respect of the resolutions previously adopted on this subject. 
It says: 


“We further urge that the National Labor Relations Board 
carefully review every unfair labor case,” and emphasizes that 
the board shall find that the use of race-hate material by an 
employer shall be declared an unfair labor practice. I have 
been charged with seeking to pack a committee. Nothing of 
the sort; I merely want to see this crucial committee guided 
by men who are solidly devoted to AFL-CIO policies.” 


I would suggest that the committee not have in its member- 
ship people who are not dedicated to the AFL-CIO Constitution 
and the precepts of this resolution. It would be unheard of to 
suggest that we cannot find interested people in the leadership 
of the American labor movement who are dedicated to the fur- 
therance of this important objective and principle of the AFL- 
CIO as it is contained in the Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, I do urge the Chairman of the committee to 
accept at least the wording with respect to the Labor Board 
vom —_ that was adopted by two previous conventions of the 


DELEGATE FRANK RILEY, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers: Mr. President, I subscribe to the policy 
of Brother Harrison and Brother Curran. I have had consider- 
able experience with the problem of the dark-skinned man in 
my local union in the city of Detroit. I cannot subscribe to the 
policies, that is, many of them, of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. I do not know whom they 
represent when they say “colored people,” because the black 
man, in my estimation, is not a colored person. When I went 
to school black was not a color. We are the colored people, the 
white, yellow, brown and the red races—but when they try to 
shove something down my throat that I cannot digest, then they 
are going to have trouble with me. That is what has happened 
in the city of Detroit. 


Recently, not I myself personally, but my organization was 
criticized on the front page of the Detroit Free Press for dis- 
criminating against the Negro race in our local unions. The 
brother was an officer of the Wayne County Federation of La- 
bor, a Vice President. I sat on committees with the same bro- 
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ther when I was a member of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Wayne, and never at any time did this brother ever 
discuss the problem of the Negro entering the union that I 
represent. 


I also sat as a member of the Public Lighting Commission of 
the City of Detroit for 11 years, and on that Commission sat 
another gentleman who is a member of the Detroit Urban 
League. Many times we discussed the problems of the Negro 
in Detroit. He explained to me the policy of the Detroit Urban 
League and the way that they tried to help the Negro and the 
other colored people that may also be protected by the Detroit 
Urban League. He asked me if I would sit down with the Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Urban League and discuss the problems 
of the Negro in my local union. 


I said “Yes, I would be glad to,” and I did sit down with the 
Committee of the Detroit Urban League. I sat with them for 
three hours. They asked me how many Negroes did I have in 
the local unions that I represented. I told him I did not know. 
And I was truthfully telling him I did not know because in our 
organization we do not ask the race, color, creed or nationality 
of any member who becomes a member of our organization. To 
this Committee, who were all, I think, members of the Negro 
race—I never asked them, but I think they were—I outlined 
the policy of our organization and the qualifications that they 
would have to meet if we were to accept an agreement with any 
of the Negro contractors in the City of Detroit who themselves 
had an organization of their own. 


After I outlined the policy to them, I said, “You take this to 
your people. If they accept the qualifications that I am offering 
you, which are not any different than any other contractor— 
white, yellow, brown, or any other race—I will be willing to 
meet with them, and if they can meet those qualifications, we 
will sign an agreement with them and accept them into our 
organization.” 


You know that I never heard again from that Committee 
until I read in the newspaper that we were accused of being 
discriminatory. Later on we received applications from about 
14 employees of a contractor in the City of Detroit. We were 
asked to accept them into our organization. All we could go on 
was what we read on the applications that they had filled out. 
It was not our application. It was one that they had typed 
up themselves. Most of them were from Tuskegee Institute. 
They had had two or three years in there, which qualified them 
as electrical workers. Well, we did not accept them right away, 
but it was not long after that we were charged with discrimina- 
tion. In the State of Michigan there is an antidiscrimination 
law. At that time I was bowing out as business agent of Local 
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58 for health reasons. Later on these members were accepted 
into our organization and we had an agreement with this con- 
tractor. As I told that committee when I sat with them in the 
Urban League, I did not think that they would ever be able 
to compete with the white contractor with the same wages and 
on the same basis as other contractors. They didn’t believe me. 
But I want to tell you here that just two months ago that con- 
tractor sent a letter to our organization—at the time I happened 
to be president of the Executive Board in my organization— 
canceling the contract. He could no longer operate under the 
contract with our local union. 


And we are accused of being discriminatory. 


Now the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People on many, many occasions tried to shove people 
down our throat. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Frank, please get to the resolution. 


DELEGATE RILEY: And we refused to accept them. But 
I want to say this, that I think the resolution covers this situ- 
ation very thoroughly. I think the amendments and the speeches 
of others of the self-appointed world-savers that are vying for 
the front pages of the newspapers at the present time do not 
know what they are talking about. They are only using it is a 
means to obtain publicity. I hope, delegates, that you vote for 
the acceptance of this resolution. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to put the resolution 
at this time. I think we have discussed it at great length. 


I would like to point out, however, first, that this is the 
most comprehensive resolution ever presented to any conven- 
tion I have attended on this subject. I think it represents the 
thinking of those who feel that we can do something on this 
problem, do more than we are doing. 


But I want to emphasize that it is not going to be done 
in Washington alone. We will get a good committee and we 
will get a good staff—we have a good staff. We will add to 
that staff and we will get a good committee. But when it is 
all said and done, it must be done at the local level with the 
cooperation and assistance of the international unions of the 
state federations and of the local central bodies. The local 
central bodies can perhaps be more helpful than the inter- 
national union in this respect, because I have experience, and 
I know what is going on in the City of New York. 


Puerto Ricans were mentioned. Let me say that if the 
Puerto Ricans didn’t have the labor movement in back of them 
in the City of New York, they wouln’t have any friends. 
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For many years, the trade union movement in the City of 
New York has had a committee to help these people who came 
up from the South and landed in New York, not knowing the 
language in a good many cases, unable physically to cope with 
the climate, and they landed on relief rolls and were given the 
most menial jobs at the poorest wages. 


The local labor movement under Charlie Zimmerman and 
Harry VanArsdale set out to do something, and they are doing 
something every day in the week, with the cooperation of the 
city authorities. And I am proud of what they are doing. 


So this calls for something more than speeches. This calls 
for action at the local level, the international union level and in 
Washington where we will have our Civil Rights Department 
and our Civil Rights Committee in operation. 


I like the resolution. I hope that we can put it into effect 
so that we can come back to the next convention with a report 
of progress and of having eliminated a good deal of these 
problems. 


Everybody is in favor of the resolution, but it is boiled down 
new to a question of a substitution of language for the last por- 
tion of the resolution where the committee brings in a report 
urging the National Labor Relations Board to carefully re- 
view unfair labor cases and representation proceedings where 
false epithets are used, and so on and so forth. And Brother 
Carey brings in an amendment which he feels represents 
stronger language, in which he asks that they set aside any of 
these cases where race hate is being used to frustrate union 
organization. 


So I will now put the question on the amendment proposed 
by Brother Carey. Those in favor of the amendment signify 
by saying aye; those opposed, no. The amendment is lost. 


I will now put the question on the original resolution as pre- 
sented by the Committee. Those in favor of the resolution as 
presented by the Committee signify by saying aye; contrary 
minded no. The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I have an important announce- 
ment to make. The Executive Council will be meeting tonight 
in the Pan American Room at 7:30 sharp. 


The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Credentials Com- 
mittee who has a further report. 
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FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


. . . Committee Secretary W. A. Calvin submitted the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of the Committee: 


The Committee has four substitutions to be posted in the 
official records. 


This is the final report of the Committee. We have exam- 
ined the credentials of 938 delegates, representing 127 inter- 
national and national unions, 6 departments, 43 state bodies, 
192 central bodies, 26 local unions, 3 fraternal delegates and 


1 ex-officio delegate. 
December 12, 1961 


Respectfully submitted: 


L. M. RAFTERY, Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER 
W. A. CALVIN. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CALVIN: I move adoption 
of the Committee’s report. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Convention will now stand 
recessed until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 


. . . The Convention recessed at 5:20 o’clock, P.M., to re- 
convene Wednesday morning, December 13, 1961 at 9:30 
o’clock, A.M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIFTH DAY—MORNING SESSION 


Wednesday, December 13, 1961 


The convention was called to order by President Meany at 
9:30 o’clock, A.M. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The invocation this morning will 
be delivered by the Reverend Theodore R. Gibson, for the past 
16 years Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Miami. He has 
been active among the workers in this area and helped in the 
bringing about the integration of a Carpenters local here and 
also some of the trowel trades. He has served as Chaplain 
for the City Employees of the City of Miami. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure I present to you the 
Reverend Theodore Gibson. 


INVOCATION 


REVEREND THEODORE R. GIBSON 
(Christ Episcopal Church, Miami) 


Let us pray. O God, Who art near us always, we would 
speak with Thee and thank Thee for all the good gifts with 
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which Thou hast filled our lives; for blessings all about our 
path, for love that makes beautiful, for all thoughts that uplift 
and gladden us, for disappointment and failure which humble 
us, for pain and distress which teaches us our need, but most of 
all, for our hope in Thee and fullness of joy which Thy presence 
brings. Let us never doubt that having led us thus far Thou 
will lead us to the end and that Thou has in store for us that 
perfect gladness of which we see some glimpse here. We all 
wish to serve Thee, show to each of us how we shall do it best. 


Look upon us who are here assembled in this convention. 
Use us as Thou wilt; hands to work for Thee, feet to run for 
Thee, lips to speak for Thee and sing for Thee, thoughts to 
use for Thee, hearts to love as Thou lovest. Let us have no 
lower aim, let none of us measure ourselves by others, or by 
any narrow and common standard of good, but let our lives 
be beautiful on all sides and full of this desire to be perfect 
as Thou art perfect. 


We ask, knowing how poor and weak we are in Thy 
strength and for Thy sake. 


God, who has ordained that whatever is to be desired 
should be sought for by labor, and who by Thy blessings 
bringest on us labor to good effect, look with mercy upon 
all our humble exertions in the discharge of our daily duties. 
Grant us, O Lord, by Thy Holy Spirit, to design only what is 
lawful and right, and enable us to shun sloth and negligence, 
that each day we may discharge part of the task allotted to 
us; and so further us with Thy help, that in all our under- 
takings we may meet with such success as will promote Thy 
glory, and the salvation of our souls. All we ask in His 


name, amen. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Dr. Gibson. 
The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Resolutions 
Committee, Brother McDonald. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Re- 
sumed). 
. . . Committee Secretary McDonald submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


National Strike Fund 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—By Delegate J. T. Marr; Oregon 
AFL-CIO. 
WHEREAS, Many industries are resisting bargaining in 
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good faith and are employing strike insurance to resist the 
legitimate demands of unions; and 


WHEREAS, In Oregon as well as other states strike insur- 
ance has been used successfully in the newspaper strike against 
the two Portland newspapers by the newspaper management; 
and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that unions have as good a 
weapon to defend themselves; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO establish a national strike 
fund to be used for prosecuting any strike sanctioned by the 
AFL-CIO executive council to provide strike benefits and pro- 
vide trained leadership to bring strikes to their earliest con- 
clusion with an equitable settlement of the controversy; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: That each national and international union 
be asked to contribute to this fund on a per capita basis. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your commit- 
tee moves that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council, and I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Full Suffrage for District of Columbia 


RESOLUTION NO. 2—By Delegate J. C. Turner, Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Citizens and union members of Washington, 
D. C. have for many decades advocated full suffrage for the 
District of Columbia; and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States passed a 
constitutional amendment which has been ratified by the states, 
granting the right to vote for President and Vice President, to 
the citizens of the District of Columbia; and 

WHEREAS, The prospects for home rule and national rep- 
+" fcare are brighter now than for many years; therefore 

e it 

RESOLVED: That this Fourth Convention of the AFL-CIO 
does hereby urge the Congress of the United States to give full 
suffrage to the District of Columbia, and be it further 


RESOLVED: That all segments of the AFL-CIO be urged 
to assist the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO in securing the passage of legislation to achieve these 
objectives. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your commit- 
tee recommends its adoption, and I so move. 


. . » The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Daily Labor Paper 


RESOLUTION NO. 3—By Delegate W. F. Strong; Mary- 
land State & D. C. AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The American labor movement is under sus- 
tained and unparalleled attack from the vicious enemies of the 
working people; and 


WHEREAS, The public media of communication, including 
press, radio, and television are now almost completely con- 
trolled by people who oppose the philosophy and the basic ob- 
jectives of the labor movement; and 


WHEREAS, Working people are not able to obtain the true 
facts upon which to base their economic and political decisions 
from the distorted pictures presented by the said public media 
of communications; and 


WHEREAS, Not only the labor movement, but the whole 
structure of our free society is threatened by the consequences 
of a continuation of this biased presentation of the facts to the 
citizenry ; and 


WHEREAS, Time is running out so far as our having an 
opportunity to reverse the present climate of public opinion; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention of the Maryland State 
and D. C. AFL-CIO urges that the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO through its appropriate committee investigate the 
possibility of publishing a daily newspaper which shall have 
up to eight regional editions in various parts of the United 
States and Canada; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That should the investigation be favorable to 
action, the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO should be au- 
thorized and empowered to take whatever steps it may deem 
pea sod to establish and publish such a newspaper; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED: That upon the establishment of such a paper, 
the energies and resources of the labor movement shall be mo- 
bilized to insure that the said newspaper shall go into the home 
of every union member. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Commit- 
tee moves that this be referred to the Executive Council, and 
I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Convention Sites 


RESOLUTION NO. 7—By Delegate W. T. O’Rear, Central 
Labor Council of Fresno & Madera Counties, California. 


WHEREAS, Recognizing that the national AFL-CIO Con- 
vention is composed mainly of delegates from international un- 
ions and agreeing that the structure of the former AFL, now 
AFL-CIO, has withstood the test of time; further agreeing 
that the part delegates from central labor councils play at 
AFL-CIO Conventions is unimportant; nevertheless, the at- 
— or rather the lack of attendance deserves attention; 
an 


WHEREAS, Regardless of the prestige of AFL-CIO and in- 
ternational unions and the work they do on the nationai level, 
unless they have local level support their efforts are curtailed 
and often nullified; and 


WHEREAS, The men who make up the United States Con- 
gress, including the President of the United States, aren’t 
elected in Washington, D. C., they are elected by the voters 
“back home” who include local union membership and who vote 
in the jurisdiction of the various central labor councils; and 


WHEREAS, The leadership in campaigns against “right-to- 
work” laws or other regressive legislation, against anti-labor 
candidates for public office; the leadership for pro-labor candi- 
dates for public office and the leadership for progressive legis- 
lation is mainly provided on the local level by delegates to 
central labor councils and the membership of unions affiliated 
with central labor councils; and 


WHEREAS, Boycotts by local unions are not effective when 
promoted by international unions unless they are supported by 
central labor councils; and 


WHEREAS, On the local level, central labor councils are 
generally recognized as the voice of AFL-CIO because they sup- 
port AFL-CIO projects; and 


WHEREAS, The better central labor councils are informed 
on AFL-CIO policies and projects, the more effective they will 
be and the more valuable they will be to AFL-CIO; and 
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WHEREAS, Central labor council delegates who attend the 
national AFL-CIO Convention are placed in the position of 
learning more about the structure and program of AFL-CIO 
and every effort should be made to make attendance possible. 
Attendance of conventions by central labor council delegates 
will place them in a better position to implement AFL-CIO’s 
platform: and 


WHEREAS, The record of conventions in the last 8 or 10 
years show that approximately 25 percent of central labor coun- 
cils were represented at conventions. The convention of St. 
Louis in 1953 was unusually well attended which indicates a 
central location improves attendance; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That in the future, AFL-CIO should give 
more consideration to location, cost of housing and other cost 
factors when calling Conventions in order to stimulate central 
labor council representation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, moves this be referred to the Executive 
Council. 


. . . The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Holding of Convention in “‘Right-To-Work” State 


RESOLUTION NO. 8—By Delegate W. T. O’Rear, Central 
Labor Council of Fresno & Madera Counties, California. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO and affiliates are constantly 
aware of so-called “right-to-work” laws and are ever alert to 
the danger of such laws; in 1958 six states were faced with so- 
called “right-to-work” legislation in addition to the labor move- 
ment being burdened by so-called “right-to-work” laws in 
several other states, including Florida; and 


WHEREAS, At least one international union has used as 
one of the reasons for moving its headquarters was that of it 
being located in a “right-to-work” state; and 


WHEREAS, In the 1959 September issue of Typographical 
Journal is found on page 89, a supporting argument for mov- 
ing ITU headquarters from Indianapolis to Colorado Springs: 


“Indiana as a state is anti-labor. Indiana is the only heav- 
ily industrialized state to adopt the infamous and misnamed 
‘Right-To-Work’ law. 


“On the other hand, Colorado is a forward looking state, 
politically and economically, where we have operated a sub- 
stantial part of our business for 67 years, and where our 
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organization has real friends.” 


WHEREAS, One of the oldest slogans of the American la- 
bor movement is to “demand the union label, shop card and 
service button” is unusually difficult to practice in “right-to- 
work” states because of pressure which can be exerted against 
the slogan through legalized opposition to the trade union 
movement; and 


WHEREAS, States covered by “right-to-work” laws enact 
the laws because a majority of the citizens who vote want to 
be covered by the laws or a majority of the membership of state 
legislatures vote in favor of the proposals; regardless of any 
argument to the contrary it cannot be successfully denied that 
a majority of the voters in “right-to-work” states or a majority 
of the membership of state legislatures in “right-to-work” 
states is anti-union and that also means anti-AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, To argue that “right-to-work” states should 
be supported financially by holding conventions and confer- 
ences because of union membership therein is as inconsistent 
as to argue that J. C. Penney, Sears Roebuck and other anti- 
union outfits should be supported throughout the nation be- 
cause a few union members are employed in some of the stores 
and a few unions operate under union agreements in some 
areas with some of the stores; and 


WHEREAS, In all probability union members residing in 
“right-to-work” states would appreciate union members from 
other states refusing to patronize “right-to-work” states as that 
= ~y them an argument to be used against right-to-work 
aws; an 


WHEREAS, If unions hold conventions and conferences in 
“right-to-work” states, the citizens in such states who favor 
“right-to-work” laws, merely say to the union members, “Why 
worry, we get all of the union business we are capable of han- 
dling anyhow”; likewise it isn’t unusual for a non-union or 
anti-union emplover to say to their employees, “Why should I 
+t crs I get plenty of union business by being non-union” ; 
an 


WH*ERFAS, Svending millions of dollars to fight “right-to- 
work” legislation from year to year and then spending thou- 
sands or millions of dollars in “right-to-work” states for con- 
sumer goods and services is surely inconsistent; and 


WHEREAS, Some place along the line this course of incon- 
sistency should be reversed; and the reversal should start with 
AFL-CIO; however, if climate is an incentive for holding union 
conventions or conferences, the climate in many of the non- 
“right-to-work” states, specifically the state of California, will 
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equal or surpass the climate in any of the “right-to-work” 
states ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO shall be the last AFL-CIO Convention held 
in a “right-to-work” state. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Commit- 
tee recommends, and I so move, this be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


. . . The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Memorial to Mary E. Ryder 


RESOLUTION NO. 16—By Delegate Joseph P. Clark, St. 
St. Louis Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Mrs. Mary E. Ryder, at the age of 84 years, 
passed away on September 6, 1961, after a long and useful 
career in the field of labor and welfare activities; and 


WHEREAS, In the field of labor, she joined the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union on January 3, 1909, and continued 
her membership until her death. 


She served as Vice-President of the Central Trades and 
Labor Union, AFL, from 1935-1943 and also was a member 
of the organizing staff of the AFL in the St. Louis area for 
many years. 


In 1926 she organized the Joint Council of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor and served as its President until 1950. 


She served as Commissioner for the Blind for the State of 
Missouri on appointment by the Governor in 1933 through 
1938 and founded the Lighthouse for the Blind which provided 
employment for blind workers and which is still in existence 
today. 


She founded the Mary Ryder Homes during the depression 
year of 1930, for unemployed and homeless women and ex- 
panded the activities of these homes into the field of providing 
care for elderly women who are without sufficient means to 
take care of themselves and who are required to exist on 
meager pensions. At the present time there are two homes, 
4341 Westminster Place and 4360 Olive Street which are 
homes for 60 elderly women providing them with living quar- 
ters and recreation at a very modest fee. Mary Ryder served 
as Director of these homes for many years without compen- 
sation and only in recent years has she been compensated for 
her efforts. The work of these homes is recognized through- 
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out the community and in 1955 the Mary Ryder Homes were 
invited to become a member agency of the United Fund of 
Greater St. Louis and are still affiliated. 


Mary Ryder was recognized in the community when in 
1954 she was given the “WOMAN OF THE YEAR” award 
by the St. Louis Women’s Chamber of Commerce and in 
1956 she was acclaimed the community service “WOMAN OF 
ACHIEVEMENT” by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat ; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the St. Louis Labor Council’s meeting 
in assembly on October 17, 1961, express its regrets on the 
death of Mrs. Mary E. Ryder and that a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the coming Convention of the AFL-CIO 
to be held in Miami Beach on December 7, 1961. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: This resolu- 
tion has been forwarded to the Convention by the St. Louis 
Labor Council but requires no action by this Convention. 


Condemnation of Soviet Union 


Nuclear Bomb Tests 


RESOLUTION NO. 29—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph | 
and M. P. Webster, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The explosion of fifty megaton nuclear bombs 
which, according to scientists may endanger the lives of unborn 
generations, constitutes a flagrant defiance of the conscience of 
mankind which would seem to abandon the doctrine of coex- 
istence for the cynical dogma of coextinction; and 


WHEREAS, This reckless, callous and increadible exhibi- 
tion of disregard for commitment to a moratorium on nuclear 
bomb tests by polluting the atmosphere with radioactive fallout 
indicates that the Kremlin dictator, Khrushchev, would not 
only bury the United States but dig the graves of the whole 
world; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
cember, 1961, go on record as condemning the testing of a fifty 
megaton nuclear bomb as a menace to the health and life of the 
human race, and call upon the international working class and 
the nonaligned Afro-Asian states, that have drunk of the bitter 
cup of colonial oppression, tyranny and poverty, to express as 
a great moral world force whose strength lies in their mate- 
rial and military weakness, their righteous indignation against 
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this evil thing of Soviet Russia, for it may be that history has 
placed the task of bearing the cross of salvation of mankind not 
upon the great powers of massive, material military might, 
rushing madly forward in an armamants race, but upon the 
shoulders of humble Afro-Asian peoples whose survival, prog- 
ress and freedom depend upon world peace. Verily, they should 
not only condemn all nuclear bomb tests, but assume command 
of a world crusade for peace on earth and goodwill toward men 
of every country, creed and color. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Com- 
mittee recommends adoption with the following change begin- 
ning with the word “to” in line 9 of the Resolved paragraph: 


“serve as a great moral world force and express clearly and 
vigorously—especially in the United Nations as the great 
world forum—their righteous indignation and condemnation 
against this terribly evil deed of the Soviet Union. Let these 
new and young nations that do not have huge military ma- 
chines and giant industries set the pace for the older nations 
that are mighty and wealthy powers rallying mankind for 
an end to the armaments race through the establishment of 
an effective system of international inspection and control 
of nuclear and all other weapons of mass destruction. The 
Afro-Asian peoples and the peace-loving nations of all other 
continents should cooperate for survival, progress, freedom 
and world peace.” 


Mr. President, in behalf of the Committee, I move the 
adoption of the resolution as amended. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Segregation in State Conventions 


RESOLUTION NO. 34—By Delegates A. Philip Randolph 
and M. P. Webster; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Negro delegates to the southern American 
; Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
State conventions are discriminated against, with respect to 
housing and entertainment and, generally, with respect to 
entrance into the hotels where the registration of delegates is 
conducted or the convention is held, which is in direct violation 
of the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations which prohibits discrimi- 
nation based upon race or color; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, assembled in Miami Beach, Florida, De- 
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cember, 1961, go on record as condemning race bias in housing, 
entertainment and in any other form of activities as being in 
conflict with the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the mo- 
rality of free, democratic trade unionism and, herewith, order 
and direct the officers of these American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations state bodies to bring 
their conventions into compliance with the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in all of their activities. Failing to eliminate race 
bias, as herein indicated, by the said AFL-CIO State bodies in 
their next conventions, they shall be subjected to suspension 
six months thereafter, and expulsion if compliance does not 
promptly follow suspension. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
your Committee recommends that this be referred to the 
Executive Council and I so move. 


. . . The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Amendment of Communications Act of 1934 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolution 89 


RESOLUTION NO. 55—By Delegates George W. Smith, 
Arthur Hjorth; National Association of Broadcast Employees 
& Technicians. 


WHEREAS, Actions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission concerning assignments of licenses and other decisions 
within its authority under the Federal Communications Act, 
and the rules promulgated thereunder have, and will adversely 
affect the interests of the employees of broadcasting companies 
appearing before the commission; and 


WHEREAS, The commission, under the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, unlike other federal administrative 
agencies armed with statutory authority to approve the grant 
and transfer of governmentally bestowed operating rights, has 
not consistently held that the impact of such transactions on 
the employees involved is an important element in the public 
interest, and that the interests of such affected employees shall 
be protected ; and 


WHEREAS, The commission has not consistently held that 
representatives of employees affected by a grant or transfer of 
an operating right have standing before the commission as a 
“party in interest”; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO take 
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appropriate action to bring to the attention of the Congress of 
the United States the need for an amendment to the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, which will provide in sub- 
stance: 


A. Labor unions which represent employees of a licensee or 
permittee of the commission shall have the right to ap- 
pear as parties in interest in any proceeding before the 
— within the meaning of Section 309 (d) of 
the Act. 


B. As a condition of its approval of any proposed action re- 
quested by the commision, the commission shall require 
that there shall be fair and equitable treatment of the 
employees involved, which shall include but shall not be 
limited to the protection of the employment, wage scales, 
seniority and fringe benefits of the employees involved, 
the protection of which rights shall be deemed to be in 
the public interest. 


Labor and FCC 


RESOLUTION NO. 89—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, the Federal Communications Commission, 
acting in accordance with its authority under the Federal 
Communications Act and the rules promulgated thereunder, 
has, at various times, assigned licenses and rendered decisions 
which have affected adversely the interests of the employees 
of the broadcasting companies which are regulated by the 
Commission; and 


WHEREAS, the Commission, under the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, unlike other Federal administrative 
agencies armed with statutory authority to approve the grant 
and transfer of governmentally bestowed operating rights, 
has not consistently held that the impact of such transactions 
on the employees involved is an important element in the 
public interest, and that the interests of such affected em- 
ployees shall be protected; and 


WHEREAS, the Commission has not consistently held that 
representatives of employees affected by a grant or transfer 
of an operating right have standing before the Commission 
as a “party in interest,” therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO calls on the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to provide, in sub- 
stance, that: 
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A. Labor unions which represent employees of a licensee 
or permittee of the Commission shall have the right to appear 
as parties in interest in any proceeding before the Commission 
within the meaning of Section 309 (d) of the Act. 


B. As a condition of the Commission’s approval of the 
grant or transfer of any operating right which its authority 
authorizes it to grant or transfer, and as a condition applying 
to any other decision by the Commission which affects the 
interests of employees of litigants appearing before the Com- 
mission, the Commission shall require that there shall be 
fair and equitable treatment of the employees involved, and 
the protection of such employee rights as shall be deemed to 
be in the public interest, including, but not limited to, the 
protection of the employment, wage scales, seniority and 
fringe benefits of the employees involved. 


Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Com- 
mittee recommends its adoption. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Take the Profit out of Strikes 


RESOLUTION NO. 59—By Delegate John J. Driscoll, Con- 
necticut State Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, The federal government, by policy, accepted 
practice, and legislative mandate, is and must be a neutral party 
in any labor dispute. For the government to do otherwise 
would run contrary to every standard of democratic procedure. 
An insidious attempt to subvert this traditional policy, to the 
benefit of defense contract suppliers, has recently come to light, 
however; such a practice, if successful, must concern all of 
us both as trade unionists and as taxpayers; and 


WHEREAS, In the summer and fall of 1960, the employees 
of three divisions of the United Aircraft Corporation, all work- 
ing in Connecticut (with the exception of one plant in Florida), 
reached an impasse in their attempt to negotiate new contracts 
with United Aircraft, and went out on strike. The employees 
were represented by lodges and local unions of both the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the United Auto 
Workers ; and 

WHEREAS, United Aircraft chose from the very begin- 
ning to resist the strike by every means available. The com- 
pany refused to discuss a settlement on any but its own terms; 
it conducted, in the meanwhile, an intensive campaign to induce 
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UAC workers to cross the unions’ picket lines, while at the same 
time attempting to recruit out-of-state striker-replacements 
from as far away as Maine and Maryland; and 


WHEREAS, The resistance of the strikers was gradually 
worn down; one division after another had to settle for what- 
ever terms it could get, simply in order to protect its position 
as collective bargaining representative; and 


WHEREAS, The UAC strike was one of the most severe 
which Connecticut union members have endured in recent his- 
tory. An investigation of Defense Department policies with 
respect to additional labor costs incurred during this strike re- 
vealis, however, the reason for United Aircraft’s intransigence. 
At the request of Congressman Frank Kowalski (D-Conn.), a 
report was prepared by the Comptroller General on the addi- 
tional payments sought by the Pratt and Whitney Division 
(the major employer within the United Aircraft Corporation) 
for labor costs above and beyond those stipulated in its fixed 
price incentive contract. In summarizing the situation as of 
June 21, 1961, the date of the report, the Comptroller General 
states: 


“Pratt & Whitney’s proposed final prices for engines and 
spare parts produced under fixed-price incentive contracts 
during 1960 exceeded the target prices negotiated by about 
$10.8 million. In an advisory audit report to the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons with respect to these price proposals, the 
Navy Area Audit Office estimated that on an over-all basis 
Pratt & Whitney’s final prices included strike costs of about 
$10 million. Under the incentive provisions of the contracts, 
Pratt & Whitney’s share of such strike costs would be about 
$2.5 million and the Government would bear the remainder 
or about $7.5 million. Final prices have not been established 
for the engines and spare parts produced during 1960, and 
therefore, the Navy has not yet taken administrative action 
with respect to the strike costs.”” (Emphasis provided) ; and 


WHEREAS, The impact of this report is clear. United Air- 
craft’s reluctance to bargain seriously on the issues of the 
strike can be explained in substantial measure by the assurance 
which the company believed it had that the cost of the strike, 
no matter how outrageous, would be subsidized in large part 
by the federal government; and 


WHEREAS, Allowance of such costs to a Defense Depart- 
ment supplier, more than four-fifths of whose revenues come 
from government contracts, means that the government has 
abandoned its neutral role and has become an active inter- 
venor on the side of management—and that all of us as tax- 
payers are participating in this subsidization; and 
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WHEREAS, An analysis of the contracts of the Hamilton 
Standard Division for 1960 indicates the same pattern—added 
labor costs here amounted to $3.7 million, of which the federal 
government has already paid $1.5 million to the company; and 


WHEREAS, Labor does not dispute the company’s right 
to keep its door open during a strike—any more than we dis- 
pute the union’s right to withhold its labor when all other 
means of legitimate collective bargaining have failed. We 
vehemently oppose, however, the use of taxpayers’ money to 
assure this or any other company that, no matter what its 
policies on labor relations, the customer who is buying more 
than 80% of its product will also underwrite three-fourths of 
the costs for what should be a private dispute between the 
company and the representative of its employees; and 


WHEREAS, Widespread application of such a policy on 
the part of the federal government can scarcely promote col- 
lective bargaining between equals; no union, no matter how 
unified or dedicated, can match its strength against the United 
States Treasury; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO record its emphatic oppo- 
sition to subsidization by the federal government of legitimate 
strikes against an employer doing business with the govern- 
ment, through the device of a contract re-negotiation and the 
absorption by the government of a substantial portion of the 
additional costs incurred; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO call on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of each body of Congress to institute, imme- 
diately the second session of the 87th Congress convenes, a 
full investigation of such volicy by the Department of Defense 
or any other branch of the federal government. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: On Resolution 
No. 59, Mr. Chairman, entitled “Take the Profit Out of 
Strikes”, your Committee recommends adoption with the fol- 
lowing change in the 9th paragraph. Change the first sen- 
tence to read as follows: “Whereas, labor does not deny that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act the company has | a legal right to 
keep its door open during a strike, — — — 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee I recommend 
adoption of the resolution as amended 


. The motion was seconded and carried. 


Labor Unity 
RESOLUTION NO. 61—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, 
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Matthew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Herman Gray, Daniel Gilmartin; Transport Workers 
Union of America. 


WHEREAS, The unity of all the working people of the 
nation in one solid forward-moving organization is an ideal 
to which TWU has always been deeply attached. Proud as we 
are of our CIO heritage, with unsaken faith in the industrial 
form of organization, we have always been prepared to move 
on into a merged labor movement to achieve greater unity and 
the strength and potential for accomplishment that only solid 
unity can give the workers of America; and 


WHEREAS, We opposed the merger of 1955 because it was 
a sham. The merger agreement and the constitution which 
was presumed to make it effective were empty documents 
which did not give us a workable basis for a truly united 
movement. They failed to provide any effective remedies for 
the three cancers which were eating away at the heart of the 
labor movement. And they failed to provide the means, the 
a; or the inspiration for organizing the unorganized; 
an 


WHEREAS, After six disillusioning years, raiding is ram- 
pant and unchecked, racism is still a shameful blemish far 
from eradication and racketeering is the trademark of some 
so-called unions which specialize in phony contracts and sweet- 
heart deals. As for organizing the unorganized, the pathetic 
futility of the merged movement is underscored by the fact 
that out of a work force of 65,000,000 people, less than one- 
third are organized. There are more unorganized workers in 
America today, than there were when the merger agreement 
was signed; and 


WHEREAS, The only noteworthy accomplishment of the 
merged movement has been the expulsion of 2,000,000 mem- 
bers, most of them in the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. The men who have been expelled are an important seg- 
ment of our nation’s work force. They are our fellow-workers, 
no better and no worse than the members of any other union, 
or of any other kind of organiaztion, social, fraternal, financial 
or religious. Democratic justice is based on the principle that 
it is better that the guilty go free than that one innocent man 
be punished. Yet hundreds of thousands of good loyal union 
members have been drastically penalized in order to appease 
the McClellans and the Mundts; and 


WHEREAS, Not only were these two million workers ex- 
pelled; after expulsion they were abandoned. The leaders of 
the merged movement could find no clue in the merger docu- 
ments to secure for these two million people their collective 
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bargaining rights. They have been isolated from their fellow 
workers because a marriage of convenience and expediency 
had gone on the rocks. The continued abandonment of these 
two million workers is utterly unjustified ; and 


WHEREAS, They are our neighbors, our fellow workers 
and they belong with the rest of us in the merged movement— 
if it is to continue as a merged movement; and 


WHEREAS, The racist, the raider and the racketeer do not 
belong with us. The document which gives them shelter and 
which excludes two million organized workers is a fraud. A 
merger constitution which precludes the realization of one of 
labor’s basic goals—the organization of the unorganized—is 
an intolerable burden; and 


WHEREAS, When the early leaders of our country real- 
ized that a united nation could not be built on a defective 
document—the articles of the confederation—they frankly 
said so and produced a new document, the constitution, on 
which a great nation has been built; and 


WHEREAS, The leaders of the merged movement owe it 
to the workers of America to admit with equal frankness the 
failure of the merger document and to set about writing a new 
one that will secure the future unity of labor and defend it 
against the racist, raider and racketeer. In the meantime it 
is imperative that the two million workers who have been 
ousted and abandoned be readmitted; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Eleventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
call upon the AFL-CIO to recognize that the inadequacies of 
the merger agreement and the AFL-CIO Constitution can no 
longer justify the continued segregation of two million workers 
from the rest of organized labor; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we call upon the AFL-CIO, in Conven- 
tion assembled, to approve and require a prompt referendum 
of the individual members in good standing of each of the 
National and International Unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO on the issue of whether the expelled organizations should 
be invited to return, such referendums to be conducted by the 
American Arbitration Association; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we call upon the AFL-CIO, in Conven- 
tion assembled, to create a constitution committee with direc- 
tion to formulate a document which will vest in the united 
labor movement the power directly to discipline or to expel, 
after due hearing, any individual member or any officer of any 
local or international union (a) who engages directly or in- 
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directly in any form of racketeering; (b) who engages in, 
permits or fails to take action against any form of racial 
intolerance or discrimination; or (c) who encourages, permits 
or participates in any form of raiding on another union; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: That this Convention of the Transport Work- 
ers Union of America call upon the present leaders of the 
merged labor movement to pool all their resources to plan a 
course of action that will organize the millions of unorganized 
workers throughout the United States who have been so sadly 
neglected over the last six years. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution No. 
61 entitled “Labor Unity.” Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
— I move that it be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

... The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Protecting Jurisdiction of 
American Federation of Technical Engineers 


RESOLUTION NO. 63—By Delegates Russell M. Stephens, 
Henry W. Nelson; American Federation of Technical 
Engineers. 


WHEREAS, The Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO has established within that Department an Engineering 
Department; and 


WHEREAS, The former President of an Independent 
Engineer Union, now affiliated with the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO has been 
appointed as Director of the Engineering Department: and 


WHEREAS, Said Director has been quoted as stating that 
he hopes to build a division within the Industrial Union De- 
partment that will appeal to the existing independent engineer- 
ing unions as well as to presently unorganized engineers and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers has advised the Industrial Union Department that it is 
opposed to its Engineering Department or any other separate 
entity acting to serve as an organizing competitor to the 
American Federation of Technical Engineers or any other 
international union having jurisdiction over engineering or 
technical personnel carrying over from their previous AFL or 
CIO jurisdictional grants; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Technical Engi- 
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neers has advised the Industrial Union Department that its 
position with respect to the organization of unorganized 
technical, engineering and/or white collar groups in any plant 
is that equal opportunity must be given to any and all inter- 
national unions having jurisdiction, including the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers; and 


WHEREAS, Up to the date of the deadline for submitting 
resolutions to the AFL-CIO Convention no such assurance has 
been given to the American Federation of Technical Engineers 
by the Industrial Union Department; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this AFL-CIO Convention instruct the 
Industrial Union Department that it does not have the 
authority to establish any committee, department or council 
for the purpose of organizing engineering or technical person- 
nel in competition with any International Union having juris- 
diction over such employees. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution No. 
63, entitled “Protecting Jurisdiction of American Federation 
of Technical Engineers” was withdrawn by the sponsors, and 
no action is required. 


Amalgamated Charters 


RESOLUTION NO. 65—By Delegate of the Monroe County 
(Michigan) AFL-CIO Council. 


WHEREAS, The Monroe County AFL-CIO Council and its 
affiliated local unions believe that organizing the unorganized 
should be the primary job of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and 


WHEREAS, There are many small groups of people not 
only in Monroe County but all over the United States working 
for small companies and other small businesses, who wish to 
be organized by the AFL-CIO and are turned down because of 
our union’s policy not to bother with these small groups: and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO, is getting some very unfavor- 
able publicity and justified criticism because of this policy; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Monroe County AFL-CIO Council 
go on record asking the delegates to the Fourth Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO to amend the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, making it possible to grant amalgamated charters 
wherever needed, so that these deserving people who want 
organization may have it; and be it further 
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RESOLVED: That a copy of this Resolution be sent to the 
Regional Office of the Michigan State AFL-CIO asking for 
the support of that body on this very important subject. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution No. 
65 entitled “Amalgamated Charters.” This resolution which 
calls for establishment or chartering by the AFL-CIO of so- 
called “amalgamated charters” covering workers in a number 
of different small companies and small business raises ob- 
vious jurisdictional problems. We recommend this resolution 
be referred to the Executive Council, which in considering 
the matter will no doubt have regard to the existing jurisdic- 
tions of affiliates; and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


. .. The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Boulewarism 


RESOLUTION No. 79—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Employers in the United States, encouraged 
both by the Taft-Hartley Act and by the vindictive, biased ad- 
ministration of that law by Eisenhower appointees on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, have increasingly frustrated 
true collective bargaining, and 


WHEREAS, There has been an increase in the employer 
practice of making a single offer to a union on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis and obdurately refusing to consider proposed 
modifications advanced by the union, as evidenced by General 
Electric Company which inaugurated this technique and by 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company which has aped it; 
and 


WHEREAS, The Nationa] Labor Relations Board, acting on 
the initiative of IUE, has instituted proceedings against Gen- 
eral Electric based on GE’s philosophy and practice of “bar- 
gaining by ultimatum” ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO hereby commends the IVE for its prosecution 
of this issue which has resulted in the filing of an NLRB un- 
fair labor practice complaint against GE and urging that the 
NLRB and the courts add their condemnation of this technique 
to that of the NLRB General Counsel; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we condemn and declare out implacable 
opposition to this perversion of collective bargaining and 
pledge our support for those unions and their members 
which meet and fight this practice. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: This is on page 
14, and your Committee recommends the adoption of this 
resolution. It is a condemnation of what is generally known 
as “Boulewarism.” 


... The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DAVID FITZMAURICE, International Un- 
ion Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
we in the IUE are, of course, very familiar with Boulewarism, 
because the very name “Boulewarism” was spawned in the 
General Electric Company, one of the major companies in 
which we have bargaining rights. 


Mr. Boulewar used to be a Vice President in charge of 
Labor Relations. When I say “he used to be,” I do not mean 
that he is not with them any longer because he did not do his 
job well. He just happened to be retired. Anyway, Boulewar- 
ism has come to be known in the labor movement as ultimate 
bargaining, and actually there is more to Boulewarism than 
just tough bargaining, which we refer to actually as no bar- 
gaining. 


There are many facets of Boulewarism that are evident to 
us in the labor movement, because Boulewarism is spreading, 
I understand that the IAM is having some difficulty with this 
element in Philadelphia. But Boulewarism goes on day by day, 
365 days of the year. It just does not come into being at the 
collective bargaining table when you are trying to get a con- 
tract. Boulewarism is the letter to the homes of the members, 
the weekly newspaper of the company, the captive audience 
in the shop, the foremen talking individually to members, the 
company’s paternalism, attitude concerning pickets, and 
things of that nature, the working on our members day after 
day to soften them up so that when collective bargaining time 
comes around, the company is successful; and they divide our 
membership and turn them against the leadership both on the 
national and the local level. 


There is something we can do about Boulewarism, but it 
means that we have to work. If we want to defeat Boulewar- 
ism we cannot wait until collective bargaining time comes 
around to do so, because we have got to do it 365 days a year, 
day in and day out, just as the company does it. We can do 
it providing we want to work at it. Of course, this is a reso- 
lution that we can talk about year after year. But there is 
one thing, happily, that we can do about this if we will go 
to work. We can make Boulewarism ineffective by combatting 
it in the same fashion, by working at it day by day, by edu- 
cating our membership, by getting close to our membership, 
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by making our stewards more conscious of their obligations, 
our committeemen and shop people conscious of Boulewarism. 


As I said, Boulewarism is not just collective bargaining, 
a tough position at the bargaining table. There are many 
facets of it. It goes on 365 days a year, and this is the 
area in which we have to combat it. While we have it in 
the General Electric Company, it is spreading. 


As I said, I am sure that the Machinists here in town are 
familiar with it. The IUE has filed charges against the 
General Electric Company and Boulewarism, and at this time 
the company is defending itself against this charge. But we 
cannot depend upon winning this unfair labor practice against 
the company to defeat Boulewarism. We must work at it 
365 days a year, as I have said before. There is no more 
effective way and no other way. And even if we get help 
from the National Labor Relations Board, the job will be only 
partly done. And, like many other things, if we want to 
beat it, we have to go to work, because the company works 
at this thing day in and day out. The only way to meet 
Boulewarism is to combat it in the same fashion. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion on 
Resolution 79? 


. The motion to adopt the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 


. Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the Committee, as follows: 


State Citizens’ Job Protection Laws 
Restricting Use of Strikebreakers 


RESOLUTION NO. 23—By Delegates Anthony J. DeAn- 
drade, Alexander J. Rohan, Fred W. Maxted, Walter Turner, 
Patrick O’Sullivan, J. Frazier Moore, James F. Doyle, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America; and Delegates of the American Newspaper Guild. 


WHEREAS, Increasingly in recent year, selfish and un- 
principled employers have resorted to the use of strikebreakers 
to thwart the needs and aspirations of their employes and 
weaken, and break, their unions; and 


WHEREAS, The Packinghouse Workers strike against 
Wilson . . . the Auto Workers strike against Kohler .. . the 
Rubber Workers strike against O’Sullivan ... the Textile 
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Workers strike at Henderson . . . the newspaper workers strike 
and lockout at Portland ... in each of these disputes, and in 
others too numerous to mention, the employer called in scabs 
= gee workers striving through their unions for a better 
ife; an 


WHEREAS, Strikebreakers are not new to the labor move- 
ment in the United States. They have spread their steach 
through our entire industrial history, disrupting orderly labor- 
management relations and peaceful community life alike. Al- 
ready, in some industries, strikebreaking, like the employers 
it serves, has become a business in itself. In the printing and 
publishing industry, unscrupulous agents maintain pools of 
professional strikebreakers and offer these unsavory merce- 
naries for hire to promote strife between employer and union. 
One union alone, the International Typographical Union, has 
a file of several hundred of these rats, as they are called in the 
printing trade; and 


WHEREAS, the existence of this pool of professional 
strikebreakers has brought about the complete breakdown of 
collective bargaining in many shops: publishers with a long 
history of harmonious relations with their unionized employes 
have precipitated strikes secure in the knowledge that scabs 
stand ready to help them establish open shops; and 


WHEREAS, In such cases the community suffers no less 
than the workers and their unions. When professional strike- 
breakers descend upon a city from out-of-town, often from out- 
of-state, they have only one objective: to make as much money 
—and cause as much trouble—as possible. They are paid as 
much as $350 to $700 a week, plus expenses. Many of them 
have criminal records, for burglary, larceny, assault, rape. 
When they leave to ply their vicious trade elsewhere, they 
take their loot with them and leave behind only violence, hard- 
ship and hard feeling; and 


WHEREAS, Free collective bargaining is the stated policy 
of our government, accepted by enlightened employers and re- 
sponsible employes alike. If free collective bargaining is to 
survive, we believe that the recruitment of strikebreakers by 
outside parties and the use of professional strikebreakers must 
be prohibited by law; and 


WHEREAS, Last year, with the support of the AFL-CIO 
and the endorsement of its Executive Council, the Presidents’ 
Committee of Allied Printing and Related Trades, representing 
seven AFL-CIO International Unions, undertook a nationwide 
campaign to enact State Citizens’ Job Protection Laws restrict- 
ing the use of strikebreakers. Laws were enacted in five states 
—New Jersey, Maryland, Massachusetts, Washington and Del- 
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aware—and one city, Wilmington, Delaware. (A similar law 
has been in effect in Pennsylvania since 1937.) ; and 


WHEREAS, With State legislatures about to meet again, 
the Presidents’ Committee is renewing its campaign and has 
extended it to include municipal as well as state legislation; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO supports the enactment 
of federal, state and municipal Citizens’ Job Protection Laws 
and calls upon its state and city central bodies and affiliated 
international unions to work for the passage of such legislation 
at all levels. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Your Com- 
mittee recommends that we change the first two lines in the 
first paragraph to read as follows: 


“Whereas, selfish and unprincipled employers continue to 
resort to the use of strikebreakers to—” 


“Change the fifth paragraph, line 7, by substituting a 
period for the comma after the word “records,” and deleting 
the phrase “for burglary, larceny, assault and rape.” 

Mr. Chairman, with those changes the Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of Resolution No. 23, and I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Renewal of Television and Radio Licenses to 
Companies Convicted of Anti-Trust Violations 


RESOLUTION No. 80—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The largest and most outrageous criminal con- 
spiracy in the history of the nation’s anti-trust laws ended 
last February with 29 of the largest American electrical man- 
ufacturers and 45 of their top executives either pleading guilty 
or no contest; and 


WHEREAS, This was indeed an infamous and sordid per- 
formance, extending over a decade, on the part of a major sec- 
tion of U. S. defense industry and an appaling betrayal by 
these companies of their responsibilities to the American pub- 
lic, the country’s taxpayers and to federal, state and local gov- 
ernments that were grossly swindled and defrauded through 
bid-rigging and price-fixing. The crime, as the trial judge 
emphasized at the time of sentencing, “flagrantly mocked the 
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image of the free enterprise system.” More than 170 states, 
cities, towns, regional power districts, and public and private 
utilities were victimized by the billions of dollars in over- 
charges that resulted from this conspiracy. As a result, tax- 
payers throughout the country are still paying for this profit- 
grubbing malfeasance; and 


WHEREAS, These facts are not a mere recital of history 
because evidence has accumulated since the conviction and 
sentencing of the corporate conspirators that they have not 
ceased their conspiracy nor halted their criminal practices of 
rigging bids and fixing prices. Time after time in recent 
months various of the convicted companies have submitted 
identical bids to governmental procurement agencies. Many 
of these are now under investigation by the U.S. Department 
of Justice, and 


WHEREAS, Additionally, there can be no doubt but that 
the criminal bid-rigging and price-fixing have destroyed un- 
counted thousands of jobs in U. S. industry. In many in- 
stances, as in the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
rigged bids have meant that American firms have priced them- 
selves completely out of the market with the result that multi- 
million-dollar contracts have gone to foreign producers. In 
this manner work and jobs have been lost on a vast scale; and 


WHEREAS, It is for these reasons that the public and the 
labor movement must have a deep and active interest in cur- 
rent proceedings before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The FCC is investigating whether, in view of the anti- 
trust convictions, the Genera] Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation are entitled to renewal of their 
federal franchises for the operation of radio and television 
broadcasting stations in various parts of the country; and 


WHEREAS, Earlier this month the FCC notified GE and 
Westinghouse that “The numerous violations to which you 
pleaded guilty were flagrant and based on persistent unlawful! 
acts over a period of time. In such circumstances a heavy 
burden of proof is imposed on the applicant to show he is quali- 
fied to operate a broadcast station in the public interest”; and 


WHEREAS, We believe that a most searching inquiry 
should be undertaken to determine whether these convicted 
conspirators have in the past, and can in the future operate 
these profoundly influential means of communication “in the 
public interest” ; and 


WHEREAS, General Electric, in particular, has repeatedly 
violated federal law by refusing to negotiate in good faith 
and in following a labor relations philosophy known as Boul- 
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warism which has for its central feature the practice of bar- 
gaining-by-ultimatum; and 


WHEREAS, Yet another feature of Boulwarism calls for 
a brainwashing of the public in communities where GE instal- 
lations are located. This brainwashing process consists of de- 
luging the community, by means of all local communications 
media, with company propaganda and with anti-union tirades. 
Its purpose has been to erect a solid wall of prejudice between 
the public and the labor movement, thus creating and intensi- 
fying community frictions and class antagonisms, and to de- 
feat organized labor’s legitimate aims; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations commends the Federal Communications 
Commission for its current inquiry into the eligibility of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Electric for renewal of tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting licenses now held by those com- 
panies; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we urge the Federal Communications 
Commission to broaden its present inquiry as to whether these 
two companies are “qualified to operate a broadcast station in 
the public interest” to include an investigation into whether 
these firms have exploited their broadcasting licenses for the 
purpose of anti-union propaganda and to prejudice public sen- 
timent against their own organized employees and the labor 
movement; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That we urge the Federal Communications 
Commission—in the event it is established that the companies 
perverted their franchises by using publicly-owned broadcast 


channels for the above-cited purpose—to refuse renewal of the 
federal licenses on the grounds that such renewal is clearly 


not in the public interest. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The Committee 
recommends that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council with recommendations that the Council do everything 
it can to forward the policies in the resolution. Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the Committee, I so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


. . . Committee Secretary McDonald continued the report 
of the Committee, as follows: 


Amendment of Section 302 of Taft-Hartley Act 
RESOLUTION No. 93—By Delegate C. J. Haggerty, Build- 
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ing and Construction Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
clearly set forth that contributions from the employer to a 
joint industry fund is legal; and 


WHEREAS, Several courts have ruled it is illegal for em- 
ployers to contribute to a joint industry promotion fund; and 


WHEREAS, These court decisions have jeopardized the 
joint industry funds for the promotion of the building and 
construction industry; and 


WHEREAS, Section 302 should be amended to permit these 
employer contributions to the joint industry funds; and 


WHEREAS, The 51st Convention of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department has unanimously endorsed this 
Resolution; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act be 
amended to clearly legalize employer contributions to joint 
industry promotional funds as was done in the case of joint 
apprenticeship funds, and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO go on record as urging 
assistance. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
this is submitted by Delegate C. J. Haggerty in behalf of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department. It resolves 
that the AFL-CIO go on record as urging assistance in amend- 
ing Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Committee I move its 
adoption. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Support of Metal Trades Department Position 
Re: Bureau of Ships Instructions 


RESOLUTION NO. 102—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department has taken af- 
firmative steps outlining its position on Bureau of Ships In- 
structions number 4860.22 Closing of Support Shops; 5450.94 
Grouping of Shops under One Master, 12531.4 Ratio of Skilled 
to Unskilled Employes, 10290.25 Mechanics to Provide own 
Tools. 12410.18 Curtailment of Certain Apprentice Programs, 
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and 4854.1 Work Standards; and 


WHEREAS, Its position is fully supported by reasonable 
and proper justification; and 


WHEREAS, The attainment of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of its objectives in these matters will be to the good of all 
Federal employes; and 


WHEREAS, This organization heartily endorses the action 
taken, and 


WHEREAS, This convention of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment concurred in the action taken by the Department Offi- 
cers, and urged them to continue pressing towards these ob- 
jectives, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations as- 
sembled in Miami, Florida endorse, actively support and take 
affirmative action to achieve the stated objectives. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, Resolution No. 102, submitted by the Metal Trades De- 
partment, relates to the Bureau of Ships Instructions. In be- 
half of the Committee I move that this resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Six Per Cent Differential 


RESOLUTION NO. 103—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The prime responsibility of Congress is the 
defense and security of our nation; and 


WHEREAS, The dispersal of shipbuilding facilities and 
skills on all coasts of our nation is a vital aid to our national 
security and defense; and 


WHEREAS, In 1936 investigation disclosed that shipbuild- 
ing costs were approximately 6‘: higher on the Pacific Coast 
than on the Atlantic Coast, and 


WHEREAS, Congress recognizing this fact enacted the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Section 502 (d) which provided 
for the awarding to Pacific Coast shipbuilders of contracts 
to build merchant ships subsidized by the federal government, 
provided the Pacific Coast bid is not more than 6‘ higher 
than the lowest Eastern bid; and 
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WHEREAS, Said Section applies only to vessels which will: 


1. Be used on essential foreign trade routes designated by 
Federal Maritime Board, 


2. Serve Pacific Coast ports, and 


3. Be operated by a steamship line headquartered on the 
Pacific Coast; and 


WHEREAS, The purpose of the differential is to strength- 
en our national defense by maintaining a strong Pacific Coast 
shipbuilding industry readily available in time of national 
emergency ; and 


WHEREAS, During the last two sessions of Congress at- 
tempts have been made by eastern members of Congress to 
repeal this differential; and 


WHEREAS, During the hearings, testimony presented by 
both the Eastern and Western interests was heard and where- 
in the Eastern interests assert that there is no longer a need 
for the differential and Western interests maintain that a 
differential still exists; and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Maritime Commission is current- 
ly conducting an audit on all coasts to determine if a differen- 
tial does exist and, if so, what the current percentage of dif- 
ferential is, and 


WHEREAS, Pacific Coast interests have agreed to abide 
by the findings of the Maritime Audit and if a 6% differential 
is not found by said audit, the 6% should be repealed or ad- 
justed in line with the findings; and 


WHEREAS, In order to have all the facts concerning this 
vital national defense issue before being requested to vote 
on this issue; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
assembled in Miami, Florida request Congress to take no 
action until the results of the Maritime Audit are completed. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, Resolution No. 103, which is entitled “Six Pereent Dif- 
ferential,”’ was submitted by Delegate James A. Brownlow of 
the Metal Trades Department, and has to do with some com- 
plicated financial problems in the maritime industry. The Com- 
mittee recommends that this Resolution No. 103 be adopted. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Denial of Constitutional Rights to Trade 
Unionists in the South 


RESOLUTION NO. 111—By Textile Workers Union of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The Declaration of Independence commits 
this nation to the individual human being’s having “certain un- 
alienable rights”. The U.S. Constitution guarantees that the 
federal government will protect these rights. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the government often fails to do so; and 


WHEREAS, The labor movement has a direct concern with 
this failure, for frequently our members and our representa- 
tives are the victims of those who seek to deny human rights. 
Freedom of speech, assembly, association and solicitation of 
membership for union organizers and factory workers are 
virtually non-existent in the rural South and all efforts to 
exercise these rights have been and are being frustrated, 
despite the guarantees of the Constitution. And the federal 
government looks on, but does not lift its hand. Even the 
most elementary constitutional rights—the right to security 
of person—cannot be relied upon by trade unionists; and 


WHEREAS, Only last September, two organizers of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers were brutally beaten 
by hoodlums in Ellijay, Georgia, and then arrested for “fight- 
ing, disorderly conduct, inciting a riot, and soliciting member- 
ship without a license.” They were locked up and denied 
medical or legal assistance for 24 hours. In the recent past, 
there have been other incidents of this type; and 


WHEREAS, Notable among them was the knifing of two 
organizers of the Textile Workers Union of America in Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia. Police who answered this appeal for help 
blandly wrote this incident off with a report that they got 
into a fight and knifed each other; and 


WHEREAS, Another outrage was the beating and kid- 
naping of a Hosiery Workers’ organizer by a mob in Frank- 
linton, North Carolina, while the city police and the county 
sheriff turned their backs; and 


WHEREAS, The labor movement can cite dozens of simi- 
lar cases where local authorities not only close their eyes to 
attacks upon union members, but serve as the tools of those 
forces which instigate these attacks. The net effect is to 
intimidate many thousands of workers seeking to join unions 
and this clearly is a denial of those rights which are so essen- 
tial to the basic democratic process; and 
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WHEREAS, The federal government has guaranteed the 
rights to organize. This includes the right of workers to 
listen to the union’s message and the right of the union to 
state its message. But the climate that tolerates the silencing 
of men by beating or by threatening them also provides a 
cover for the use of the more gentle silencing tools of the 
police state; and 


WHEREAS, In town after town, organizers are prevented 
by the police from distributing leaflets to factory workers. 
The police act under the cover of ordinances which, in most 
cases, are unconstitutional on their very face. In town after 
town, union members are often denied the right to rent a 
meeting hall, or to buy time on the radio, or to take adver- 
tising space in the newspaper. If these substitute the ex- 
hausting and tedious method of home visits to convey the 
union’s message, they are often arrested for “illegal” solici- 
tation; and 


WHEREAS, In stark contrast is the widespread practice 
by employers of herding their workers into captive audi- 
ence meetings under the banner of “free speech’. The process 
completely negates the democratic objectives of a full, free and 
balanced discussion of the issues in an organizing campaign, 
and converts it into a sordid, brainwashing operation; 


WHEREAS, Time and time again, TWUA and other 
unions have pleaded without result with the U.S. Department 
of Justice to protect the constitutional rights of labor organiz- 
ers. The federal government has generally replied that there 
are technicalities which prevent it from taking action. We are 
aware that there are serious loopholes in our laws. But this 
is no excuse for utter inaction by the Department of Justice; 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Relations Board, itself, 
can remedy a significant phase of the denial of free speech 
to unions. The way has been pointed out by the House Sub- 
committee on the NLRB which recommends that the board 
re-examine its past practice with an eye to adopting a policy 
of equal opportunity in the presentation of labor-management 
issues. It has spelled this out in the following manner: 


“Should the employer choose to march his employees to a 
captive-audience meeting, the union should be allowed equal 
time in discussing the issues. Should the employer choose 
to mail out literature to all his employees the union ought to 
have a right to demand that its side of the controversy is 
likewise mailed to the employees by the employer, providing 
the union pays the cost of mailing and addressing such lit- 
erature supplied by the union. The Landrum-Griffin amend- 
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ments of 1959 require more than this (of unions) to insure 
equality and fairness of internal union elections. A repre- 
sentation election ought to be conducted with the same fair- 
ness ;” therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO calls upon the National 
Labor Relations Board to adopt the House Subcommittee’s 
recommendation without delay; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO call upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice to set up a special unit to safeguard the right 
of trade unions to function freely and to bring to reality the 
protections provided by law; and be it further 


RESOLVED: We call upon the Department of Justice to 
take quick and adequate steps to plug up those loopholes and 
adjust those technicalities in the law which, it claims, prevent 
it from playing an effective role in the enforcement of consti- 
tutional rights for trade unionists; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO establish a central agency 
which can combine the resources, legal and otherwise, of all 
member unions to lead a coordinated campaign against these 
unconstitutional ordinances. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The committee 
has reviewed the resolution, and in place of the last two “Re- 
solved” paragraphs, substitute the following two paragraphs: 

“We call upon the Department of Justice to draft and 
support such revision of the civil rights laws as are needed 
to enable it fully to protect the constitutional rights of trade 
unionists ; and be it further 

“RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO pledges its resources, legal 
and otherwise, to oppose these unconstitutional local licens- 
ing ordinances.” 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of Resolution No. 111, 
as amended. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Full-Fashion Hosiery 


RESOLUTION No. 112—By Delegates Andrew Janaskie 
and Major Banachowicz, American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, 


WHEREAS, The sales in full-fashion hosiery dropped 
20.4% from 1958 to 1960 and 15.3% in the year 1959 to 1960; 


and 
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WHEREAS, During the 1952 peak year, for hosiery, there 
were 769 full-fashioned plants, and at the end of 1959 there 
was a loss of 355 plants; and 


WHEREAS, The conditions of the industry, automation, 
increase of work load, etc., has caused quite a number of local 
unions of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers to be 
dissolved; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the delegates to the Fourth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations respectfully urge their 
members and auxiliary members to also include full-fashioned 
hosiery as well as seamless hosiery in their wardrobe; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED: That a copy of the resolution be sent to all 
affiliated unions of the American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: This resolution 
contains certain recommendations designed to benefit the 
members of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
While we have sympathy with the general objective of the res- 
olutian, it is too specific for consideration by the convention. 
The Committee notes and receives the resolution. 


CARE 


RESOLUTION No. 114—By Delegates Lee W. Minton, Ray- 
mond H. Dalton, Newton W. Black, Kay Frances Smith, Roy 
Wynn, Herb. Chambers; Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the U. S. and Canada. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is one of the 24 founding mem- 
bers of CARE, the independent, non-governmental, worldwide 
foreign relief agency; and 


WHEREAS, The foreign relief activities of CARE con- 
tinue to bring new life and hope to destitute and hungry 
peoples through distribution of packages containing food 
and other essentials of life; and continue to provide the means 
of decent self support through distribution of tools of educa- 
tion, agriculture or trade; and 


WHEREAS, The foreign relief activities of CARE have 
now been expanded to provide a Special Trade Union Pro- 
gram, financed by AFL-CIO affiliates, where 41 Trade Union 
Kits consisting of office equipment and supplies have been 
supplied to 23 countries to aid free trade unions in organizing 
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and educating their members; and 


WHEREAS, All of these aforementioned activities must 
be continued to aid and encourage our fellow trade unionists 
and friends who want and seek Freedom rather than Com- 
munism; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO and its affiliates, as- 
sembled in the 4th Constitutional Convention, endorse CARE’s 
activities and programs; and be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, its affiliated organiza- 
tions, commence, or continue, as the case may be, donations 


for the purchase of food packages, self help supplies, and 
especially Trade Union Kit, whenever and wherever possible. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: This resolves 
that the AFL-CIO and its affiliates assembled endorse CARE’s 
activities and programs and that our organizations commend 
and continue, as the case may be, the purchase of food pack- 
ages, etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of Resolution No. 114. 


. . . The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the motion on 
Resolution No. 114. I would just like to say that there is no 
question as to what the decision of the delegates would be; 
but this is a very important activity, and labor has played 
a tremendous part in it. I hope we continue to play a large 
part in sending these food packages and kits to people every- 
where throughout the world who need them. 


Is there a discussion on this motion to adopt the Resolution 
No. 114? If not, those favoring the motion signify by saying 
aye; contrary no. It is carried and so ordered. 


I would like Vice President Doherty to take the gavel for 
a few minutes. 


... Vice President Doherty in the Chair. 


Commending Officers of AFL-CIO 
(See Resolutions No. 53 and No. 54 below) 


RESOLUTION NO. 107—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, 
Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, It is recognized that the administration of the 
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American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations calls for the utmost in integrity, patience, tolerance, 
diplomacy and efficiency; and 


WHEREAS, The principal administrative officers of the 
great American labor movement are frequently attacked by 
reactionary or totally uninformed elements within the house 
of labor, as well as from outside sources; and 


WHEREAS, We recognize these assaults upon the charac- 
ter and integrity of President George Meany and his associate 
offcers as a deliberate attempt to weaken or completely destroy 
the effectiveness of the American labor movement by the 
most contemptible and reprehensible method that could be 
conceived in the distorted minds of evil men; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fiftieth Convention of the Metal 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, hereby reaffirms its implicit, 
unwavering confidence in the honor and integrity of the ad- 
ministrative officers of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, who have met every 
organizational problem, every challenge and every barrier with 
outstanding competence and efficiency; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the Officers of the Metal Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, and its component national and inter- 
national unions be hereby recorded as condemning and com- 
bating every effort to implant seeds of distrust and disunity in 
the minds and consciousness of union members; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: That this resolution be made a part of the 
permanent records of the Metal Trades Department, and that 
the Delegate from the Metal Trades Department to the Con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO introduce this resolution into the 
Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations for consider- 
ation and approval. 


Appreciation of AFL-CIO 
RESOLUTION NO. 53—Same sponsors as Resolution No. 
52 


WHEREAS, The Government Employees’ Council/AFL- 
CIO and the unions affiliated thereto, are appreciative of the 
assistance and support they have always received from the 
AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, President George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Wm. F. Schnitzler and The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
have at all times supported the legitimate objectives of Govern- 
ment Employees Unions; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: The Government Employees’ Council/AFL- 
CIO hereby extends its sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
support we have received in the past and will receive in the 
future. 


Supporting AFL-CIO Objectives 


RESOLUTION NO. 54—By Delegate Richard G. Fritz- 
meier, Wayne County Council, Richmond, Indiana. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Wayne County Council has con- 
tinuously proposed legislation on the state and national levels 
which would benefit all citizens ; and 


WHEREAS, These proposals are directed primarily at pro- 
gressive legislation which would put the resources and capacity 
of the country at the disposal of the people for continued devel- 
opment and advancement. Our aim is to secure legislation for 
the economic development and security and social welfare of 
all groups and individuals in our society to further our demo- 
cratic institutions and to protect and safeguard civil rights and 
liberties. The AFL-CIO Wayne County Council seeks through 
its legislative programs to strengthen our Nation domestically 
and to enable our country to exercise effective leadership in 
world affairs; and 


WHEREAS, Aware that what has been gained at the bar- 
gaining table can be taken away by legislation, our members 
have vigorously opposed the so-called “Right-to-Work” laws in 
every state where we have membership. The defeat of the ne- 
farious proposals particularly in the industrial states of Cal- 
ifornia and Ohio seemed to have stopped temporarily at least, 
their advancement in other industrial states; and 


WHEREAS, The year 1962 is once again going to be a vital 
year politically for all of the citizens of this great land. 
Whether we move forward courageously to attack the problems 
still confronting our nation and the world will depend on what 
is done at the ballot box come the 1962 elections. We are con- 
fident that the membership of the AFL-CIO will once again 
choose intelligently at all levels of government and will resolu- 
tely support those whom they may favor by the voluntary con- 
tribution of their dollars and intensive work in registering the 
unregistered and getting out the vote on election day; and 


WHEREAS, Remembering the past, and keenly aware of 
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our heritage, we shall intensify our efforts, to make this a bet- 
ter country in which to live and raise our families, and to bring 
the blessings of peace and democracy to all the world; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO Wayne County Council, 
Richmond, Indiana, go on record as pledging full support to the 
legislative program and objectives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolutions 
53 and 54 are also on the same subject. These three resolu- 
tions express the appreciation of the sponsors of the resolu- 
tions for the efforts of the officers and Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO and for the continued support of the continuing 
program of the AFL-CIO. We acknowledge with appreciation 
the receipt of these resolutions, and your Committee believes 
that no further action by the convention is required, but I 
would like to say that I hope the convention will approve the 
Committee’s report, Mr. Chairman. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Is there objection to the 
Committee’s report? No discussion? No objection? Agreed to. 


Trade With Red China 


RESOLUTION NO. 115—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, 
Wm. Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 


WHEREAS, The largest single group of people in the 
world in one nation is the 700 million population of Mainland 


China; and 


WHEREAS, Up until a few years ago China was an im- 
portant element in the international trade markets of the 
North American countries, especially for forest products, as 
China has inadequate forest resources of its own; and 


WHEREAS, The United States, for political reasons which 
are not whole-heartedly approved by all the people of the U. S., 
has prohibited trade with Mainland China for several years 
and has officially acted as if the people of Mainland China did 
not exist; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the International Woodworkers of 
America favors the idea of increased trade with China, among 
commodities not considered strategic for warlike purposes. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: “Trade With 
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Red China’, submitted by the International Woodworkers of 
America, who favor the idea of increased trade with China 
among commodities not considered strategic for warlike 
purposes. 


Your Committee recommends non-concurrence, and I so 
move, Mr. Chairman. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Labor Day 


RESOLUTION NO. 120—By Delegates Michael J. Quill, 
Matthew Guinan, James Horst, Eugene V. Attreed, Andrew 
Kaelin, Louis Manning, Daniel Gilmartin, Transport Workers 
Union of America. 


WHEREAS, Labor Day was established by an Act of 
Congress in 1894 as a working man’s holiday to commemorate 
labor’s contribution to the building of America; and 


WHEREAS, The suggestion to set aside such a day, the 
first Monday in September, was originally proposed by Peter 
J. McGuire of the Carpenters’ Union in 1882; and 


WHEREAS, Because of the advances made by organized 
labor in the last 77 years, millions of working people and their 
families now enjoy paid vacations for increased periods of 
time; and 

WHEREAS, By custom and practice, Labor Day is now 
generally regarded as the traditional end of the summer 
season; and 


WHEREAS, Experience has shown that most workers 
prefer to pick the summer season as the most desirable vaca- 
tion time; and 


WHEREAS, The scheduling of vacations in the traditional 
summer season has seriously over-burdened transportation and 
resort facilities catering to working people and their families; 
and 


WHEREAS, As organized labor each year continues to win 
paid vacations for more working people and for longer periods 
of time, existing facilities will become further over-taxed and 
it will become impossible for all workers to enjoy their vaca- 
tion during the desired summer season; and 


WHEREAS, The month of September is generally a time 
of pleasant and warm weather, ideally suited to the vacation 


needs of the working people, and 
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WHEREAS, An extension of the traditional summer season 
would be in the best interests of all the American people: 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: This convention of the Transport Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, wholeheartedly supports the 
proposal to change Labor Day from the first Monday in 
September to the first Monday of October of each year: and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: This Convention urges all affiliates of the 
AFL-CIO to support and record this change of date: and be 
it further 


RESOLVED: This Convention calls upon the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO to request Congress to designate the 
first Monday of October of each year as Labor Day. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution 
No. 120, which is entitled Labor Day, presented by Delegate 
Quill, calls for the change of Labor Day from the first Monday 
in September to the first Monday of October of each year. The 
gpg recommended non-concurrence, Mr. Chairman, and 

so move. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


National Bargaining for ILA 


RESOLUTION NO. 122—By Delegates Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, The maritime industry of the United States is 
essentially a single, nation-wide industry in which the various 
shipping lines and concerns operate out of many ports; and 


WHEREAS, The major unions of the maritime industry 
representing seamen and other sea-going personnel, bargain 
with their employer on a national basis to obtain uniform 
terms and conditions of employment for their members, irre- 
spective of where the vessels may sail; and 


WHEREAS, National bargaining in the longshore branch of 
the maritime industry is the only realistic and fair pattern of 
bargaining to eliminate discrimination among ports and to pre- 
vent employers from competing one port against the other by 
concentrating work in those ports having the lowest wage rates 
and the most backward conditions of employment; and 


WHEREAS, It has been the aspiration of the International 
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Longshoremen’s Association for many years to obtain national 
bargaining in all ports within its jurisdiction; and 


WHEREAS, Such efforts have met with bitter resistance 
on the part of employers who are determined to maintain a 
piecemeal system of bargaining and to deny employees in the 
South and other areas all the benefits obtained in other major 
ports within the jurisdiction of the ILA; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO hereby records its support 
of the efforts of the ILA to obtain national bargaining covering 
all ports within its jurisdiction and hereby urges its affiliates 
to extend all lawful cooperation and assistance to the ILA in 
achieving this end. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: This reso- 
lution relates to the desire of the ILA to obtain national bar- 
gaining covering all ports within its jurisdiction. This is a 
matter which the ILA should decide for itself. If the policy 
which it adopts is consistent with AFL-CIO principles, it would 
then be appropriate for the AFL-CIO to give whatever support 
it can to the ILA. However, in its present form, the resolution 
is too specific for it to be appropriate for adoption by the con- 
vention. 


Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the Committee’s report. 


_.,.. The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Repeal Waterfront Commission Compact— 
Abolish Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor 


RESOLUTION NO. 124—By Delegates Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, The States of New York and New Jersey in 
1953 adopted harsh, discriminatory, anti-labor legislation 
known as the Waterfront Commission Compact; and 


WHEREAS, The Waterfront Commission Compact has been 
administered by the Waterfront Commission to deny jobs to 
hundreds of waterfront workers; and 


WHEREAS, The said Waterfront Commission Compact has 
also been administered as a strike breaking agency, as a means 
to frustrate and handicap the efforts of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association in representing the interest of its mem- 
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bers, and as a repressive, inhibitory force against effective 
union action; and 


WHEREAS, In recent years federal legislation has been 
enacted which provides strict, comprehensive regulation over 
the affairs of labor unions and eliminates any possible excuse 
for the continued existence of the Waterfront Commission of 


New York Harbor; and 


WHEREAS, The existence of said Waterfront Commission 
has not only been derogatory of the rights of waterfront work- 
ers in the Port of New York but has constituted a financial 
drain on the industry which is required to support the Com- 
mission and has thereby diminished the industry’s ability to 
grant merited wage and other increases to the workers repre- 
sented by the ILA; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in Convention assembled 
urges the State of New York and New Jersey to repeal the 
Waterfront Commission Compact and abolish the Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor as unnecessary, discrimina- 
tory and repressive; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urge the Congress of the 
United States to withdraw the consent heretofore granted to 
said Waterfront Commission Compact. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the Committee, I move that this be referred 
to the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison and carried. 


Railroad Rates 


RESOLUTION NO. 125—By Delegates Wm. V. Bradley, 
Harry R. Hasselgren, Thomas Gleason, L. W. Long, R. A. 
Massey, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, Twenty years ago the bulk of our merchant 
marines consisted of vessels and men engaged in the inter- 
coastal and coastwise trade; and 

WHEREAS, In the past 20 years the intercoastal and coast- 
wise maritime trade has diminished almost to the vanishing 
point; and 

WHEREAS, This deterioration in the domestic maritime 
trade has cost the jobs of thousands of longshoremen, seamen, 
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maintenance men, ship builders and various other classifica- 
tions of workers represented by international and local unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO; and 


WHEREAS, The deterioration of the coastwise and inter- 
coastal merchant marine has resulted largely from the selec- 
tive and viciously discriminatory rates established by railroads 
in violation of federal regulations and the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; and 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
failed to enforce the law effectively and impartially to the great 
detriment of the maritime industry and its tens of thousands 
of workers, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO in Convention assembled 
urges the federal Administration, the Congress of the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Commission to take all 
necessary legislative and administrative measures to eliminate 
the selective, discriminatory rates established by railroads to 
destroy our intercoastal and coastwise merchant marine and to 
take appropriate steps, through subsidies and otherwise, to 
revive the intercoastal and coastwise merchant marine and to 
re-establish it as a vigorous part of our national economy. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mtr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of the Committee, I move that this be referred 
to the Executive Council. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: I now call upon Com- 
mittee Chairman Harrison. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: We will now 
report on the resolutions handled by Subcommittee No. 2. 
Secretary Hayes will resume the presentation of that Sub- 
committee report. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Vice President Hayes. 


Subcommittee Secretary Hayes submitted the following 
report on behalf of the Committee. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


Resolution No. 184 


This resolution covers the substance of Resolutions No. 86, 
No. 127, No. 133 


‘The nation needs more employment opportunities. Unem- 
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ployment has increased steadily, more than doubling from less 
than 3 percent of the labor force in 1953 to nearly 7 percent in 
1961. While the upturn in production now in process should 
reduce unemployment somewhat, present economic trends and 
policies do not appear likely to reduce it even to 5 percent, an 
intolerably high level in an advanced civilized society. 


Automation and other industrial technological advances have 
cut manpower needs. From 1953 to late 1961, for example, to- 
tal manufacturing output increased by 23 percent—but employ- 
ment of production and maintenance workers was decreased by 
12 percent. 


‘he future promises intensified unemployment pressures. 
‘he labor force will be growing at a greater rate in the 1960s. 
Advancing technology and worker productivity are gaining in- 
creased momentum. Unless major steps are taken to offset 
these forces by stimulating rapid growth in employment oppor- 
tunities, heavy unemployment will persist and grow even more 
disastrously. 


One important way of increasing job opportunities, a way 
not given adequate attention in recent years, is to reduce work 
time without loss of pay. Organized labor does not argue that 
reduction of hours will itself solve all employment problems. We 
will continue to press with all our might for the variety of na- 
tional policies and programs necessary to provide full employ- 
ment. But in this economy, in which the choice is often cut- 
ting employment or cutting hours, reduction of hours with- 
out loss of pay must be an ingredient of our attack on unem- 


ployment. 

We continue to hold an open mind on the pace, method, 
and form of hours reduction. But we cannot close our eyes to 
the evidence of new technology’s impact, the coming expanded 
flow of youngsters into the labor market, and the inability of 
existing national economic policies to achieve full employment. 
We believe active attention must be directed now to obtaining 
substantial reduction of standard working hours in the 1960s. 


‘The speed of hours reduction must depend on the rate of 
national economic growth and the practical situation in the labor 
market. If economic growth proceeds so slowly that unemploy- 
ment remains at high levels and threatens to mount further, 
standard working hours should be cut at a rapid rate, with no 
loss in take-home pay, in order to spread employment oppor- 
tunities. If economic growth picks up so rapidly that it suc- 
ceeds in reducing unemployment substantially below the level 
of recent years, then the pace of standard hours reduction could 


be slowed. 
Collective bargaining is a fundamental method through 
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which standard working hours can be cut, but public action, 
principally through legislation, must also be undertaken to pro- 
vide the most widespread reduction. 


Labor and management should through their collective bar- 
gaining move to find and make effective various means of re- 
ducing hours. Lowering the hours in the standard workweek 
through reduction in the number of hours per day or days per 
week is the most common approach, but consideration should 
be given as well to other means: 


Substantial extension of paid vacations and paid holi- 
days can reduce the number of hours worked per year. (An 
additional 4 weeks’ annual paid vacation for each worker 
would reduce typical worktime by 160 hours a year or, in 
effect, by only about 3 hours a week.) 


Karlier retirement, with benefits sufficient to make it a 
reward rather than a punishment for age, would reduce 
years of work. 


Phasing retirement, so that the potential retirees’ work 
time is gradually reduced as they approach retirement age, 
could helpfully reduce hours and serve retirement-prepara- 
tion needs. 


‘The paid sabbatical leave approach, as observed in the 
teaching profession, would provide hours reduction and en- 
able workers to pursue avocations for which leisure time is 
now inadequate. 


A control of overtime work during periods of unemploy- 
ment would help assure that such hours of work are not 
simply for the convenience of management but are economi- 
cally just. 


Collective bargaining measures, though extremely vital, pro- 
ceed essentially on an individual company or industry basis and 
therefore can at best affect only limited sectors of the economy 
in any period. It cannot be relied on to achieve hours reduc- 
tions as rapidly and widely as required by the economy as a 
whole. 


‘lhe federal government can helpfully facilitate bargaining 
progress in this field by encouraging management and labor to 
reduce hours according to the practical conditions in each indus- 
try and labor market. But broader government action, through 
legislation, is required in order to have hours reduced on the 
scale needed to meet the overall national problem. 


‘lhe basic federal hours legislation, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, established the existing 40-hour workweek standard 
more than 20 years ago and has been left unchanged since then. 


‘This standard should now be reconsidered in the light of 
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changes in the economy and technology in the last two decades 
and the disturbing trends in unemployment and economic 
growth. Several courses should be examined closely to deter- 
mine how best to amend the Act. 


A reduction to a 35-hour weekly standard is one possibility 
we have urged. Reduction through gradual steps to some other 
level is another feasible alternative. 


A new proposal with special merit would provide a flexible 
adjustment of the workweek based upon the level of unemploy- 
ment at a given period of time. It would provide that when 
the economy is at full employment the standard workweek of 
40 hours (or less in industries where it is below 40 hours) would 
remain in effect. If unemployment should rise, however, the 
standard work week would be automatically reduced and if un- 
employment continued to spiral, then the standard work week 
would accordingly be reduced further. When unemployment 
declines, the process would be reversed. Studies should be un- 
dertaken to determine proper and reasonable standards to be 
written into this provision. 


Essential to the continuing welfare of the nation’s economy 
is the maintenance of purchasing power despite reduction 
which may take place in the standard work week. The modifi- 
cations of the Fair Labor Standards Act which we propose 
would provide that reductions in the work week would occur 
with no loss in pay to the workers affected. To do otherwise 
would be to emphasize the deficiency in consumer demand 
which is symptomatic of economic decline. To spread the total 
payroll among a larger number of workers each working fewer 
hours would only serve to highlight the hardship without in- 
creasing purchasing power and without contributing to the 
correction of the economic climate. 


It is self-evident that when unemployment is high and as 
a result the work week is reduced with no loss in pay, the 
ordinary individual employer, and most particularly the small 
employer, may often be unable to afford the additional labor 
cost that would be required under the flexible work-week pro- 
posed. Since high rates of unemployment are not a problem 
alone of the individual employer or the individual worker, but 
rather are a concern of the entire nation, we propose that the 
added cost burden of reduced work weeks without loss in pay 
be financed on a nation-wide basis through the establishment 
of a National Work Week Adjustment Fund supported by a 
small equitable tax on all employers. This financing method 
would be a built-in stabilizer on the economy. For in periods 
when consumer demand is high and sufficient purchasing 
power is available to buy back the product which our indus- 
tries are capable of producing, the payroll contributions would 
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flow into the fund; while in periods of economic decline, when 
consumer demand must be prodded, monies would be with- 
drawn from the fund and be converted into the necessary in- 
creased purchasing power. 


Monies would be withdrawn from the fund when the stan- 
dard work week is reduced to reimburse those employers who 
have reduced hours accordingly. On the other hand, employers 
who failed to reduce hours would not be reimbursed for the 
added labor cost but would pay out of their pocket for hours 
worked in excess of the reduced standard plus premium over- 
time pay. This would tend to stimulate such employers to con- 
sider reducing their work hours and hire additional workers. 


Careful study will indicate that the cost of maintaining 
such a fund is relatively low when compared with the huge 
costs borne by the entire nation by reasons of losses in pro- 
ductive manpower and material wealth resulting from mass 
unemployment. 


Historically, opponents of reductions in hours standards 
resisted progressive movement to the 10-hour day, the 6-day 
week, the 8-hour day and the 5-day week on grounds that 
workers did not want or could not sensibly use the additional 
leisure time and that such reductions would harm the nation 
economically and socially. Such opposition, proved to be with- 
out merit in the past, is equally groundless today. 


There are two often sincere current arguments against 
hours reduction. One is that national and world needs for pro- 
duction are too great to permit hours of work to be reduced. 
But the soundest way to meet unmet social and economic needs 
for expanded production is to put the unemployed to work, 
rather than to hold fast to existing hours schedules while 
millions are not working even an hour. The purpose of the 
hours reductions we seek is, not to curtail total output, but to 
stimulate additional employment which would lead to greater 
production. If, when full employment is attained, additional 
hours of work become necessary to fulfill national and world 
needs, reductions made in hours standards will not bar the 
way, for American labor will respond and cooperate fully. 


The other argument recognizes that reduction in hours 
with no reduction in pay will generate a need for additional 
hiring, but contends that it will lead many workers to take a 
second job. This so-called “moonlighting” or dual jobholding, 
the argument goes, will defeat the main purposes of a shorter 
workweek—the spreading of job opportunities and increased 


leisure. 


Investigation has shown, however, that (1) moonlighters 
take second jobs whatever the number of hours of work on 
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their principal job and (2) the nature and hours of most sec- 
ond jobs are such—self-employment, farming, temporary 
work, and brief hours at night or weekends—that they do not 
represent genuine employment opportunities for the unem- 
ployed. It is abundantly clear that the beneficial employment 
effects of a reduction in standard hours of work will not be 
negated by any increase in dual jobholding. 


Although the principal value of hours reduction is its con- 
tribution to solution of the unemployment problem, shorter 
hours of work are of course desirable for noneconomic reasons 
as well. It is appropriate socially and morally that part of our 
technological progress be translated into a reduction of the 
hours workers are required to labor. Reduction of hours of 
work will open paths to new and expanded social, cultural, 
recreational, and educational activities for the working popu- 
lation. And for many it is needed to help offset the increasing 
travel time to and from work required by urban traffic con- 
gestion and lengthening of commuting distances. 


Reduction in standard hours of work is desirable on many 
grounds in other countries as well. The adoption of an effec- 
tive international instrument in the form of a recommendation 
on hours standards will be considered by the International 
Labor Organization at its next annual conference. This instru- 
ment, which would make the 40-hour workweek the goal for 
application as rapidly as possible in countries throughout the 
world, would be quite significant because most foreign workers 
still work longer hours than customary in the United States. 
The movement to shorter hours in other parts of the world is 
well justified by worker needs and technological advance. Now 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: 


Reduction in standard hours of work with no loss of pay 
should be sought as a vital part of our total program to solve 
the problem of unemployment, to convert our rapid techno- 
logical progress into a boon rather than a burden, and to 
bolster the long-term economic and social health of our society. 
We shall seek urgent exploration of the various approaches 
and obstacles to such beneficial reduction of hours. 


We call upon all affiliated unions to give the highest prior- 
ity to the search for and negotiation of ways to reduce hours 
of work to assure adequate job opportunities now and in the 
future. 


We urge the Congress to devote immediate attention to the 
legislation necessary to provide adjustments in the standard 
work week without loss of pay consistent with the economic 
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needs of the nation and the national objective of a full-employ- 
ment economy. 


We urge favorable consideration of the proposal for flexible 
adjustment of the standard workweek based upon levels of 
unemployment and utilization of the labor force. 


We urge the International Labor Organization to adopt the 
international recommendation it is considering for a shorter 
work week to help aid the improvement of hours standards 
around the world. 


Creating Job Opportunities by Reducing Work 
Time 


RESOLUTION NO. 86—By Delegate, Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The Second Industrial Revolution gives prom- 
ise of untold abundance and vast and rapid improvement in 
the material standards of our people. At the same time, 
however, it bites deeply and quickly into the job opportunities 
available for our work force; and 


WHEREAS, In order for our nation to remain vigorous and 
prosperous, we must find the answer to declining job oppor- 
tunities resulting from our rapidly advancing technology 
and the increased productivity of the individual worker. Not 
only must we create job openings for those whose jobs have 
withered away, but we must simultaneously find jobs to 
insure wholesome productive lives for the constantly growing 
number of young people entering the labor force; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO recognizes that the need to 
create new job opportunities will increase as technology ad- 
vances and productivity rises. Workers need jobs now. The 
nation needs wiser and more understanding use of its human 
and material resources. The long term health of the economy 
and of our society demands action that cannot be delayed if 
America is to get back to work and remain vital and vigorous; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: This Convention urges the continued exami- 
nation of these various approaches as one part of the total 
program to solve the problem of unemployment. It calls upon 
all of its affiliates to give the highest priority to the search 
for and the negotiation of ways in which to assure adequate 
job opportunities for the nation’s work force today and in 
the future. It calls for adoption of the necessary legislation to 
provide adjustments in the work week without loss in pay 
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consistent with the economic needs of the nation and the 
national objective of a full employment economy. 


Shorter Workweek 


RESOLUTION NO. 127—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, 
New York State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Increasing productivity, technological advances 
and automation have resulted in a constantly higher total of 
unemployed and a higher rate of unemployment both in time of 
business prosperity and recession; and 


WHEREAS, Job opportunities continue to be too few to 
provide gainful employment for all who need it and the rate 
of expansion of industry remains below the point it must reach 
to provide work for a swiftly expanding labor force; now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO continue its activity to- 
ward achieving the goal of a statutory standard 30-hour work 
week, without reduction in pay, and enlist its affiliates in a 
concerted campaign to persuade the Congress to approve legis- 
lation towards this goal. 


Shorter Workweek 


RESOLUTION NO. 133—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, Wm. 
Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 


WHEREAS, Automation and other factors are drastically 
reducing the number of employees in industry; and 


WHEREAS, In past years a shorter work week has been 
discussed in many of our conventions and at times has been 
a point for negotiations; and 


WHEREAS, The desirability of a shorter work week has 
been indicated by many of our leading politicians, college pro- 
fessors, labor organizations and others: therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Twenty-Second Convention of the 
International Woodworkers of America adopt the policy of a 
shorter work week for all workers in the United States and 
Canada: and be it further 


RESOLVED: That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
next National Convention of the AFL-CIO, the CLC and the 
Industrial Union Council of the AFL-CIO with a request for 
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support from these branches of organized labor in the United 
States and Canada. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman 
Harrison. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation of 
the Committee is adoption. Is there discussion? 


DELEGATE HARRY VAN ARSDALE, JR., New York 
City Central Labor Council: Mr. Chairman and delegates; in 
1935 I attended the Convention in Atlantic City. Interesting 
discussions took place on craft unionism and industrial union- 
ism. Local No. 3 of the IBEW organized workers of the switch- 
board industry on an industrial basis in October of 1934 and 
had negotiated a 7-hour day, 35-hour week for workers in those 
factories 20 years ago. 


Now resolutions were passed favoring the establishment of 
the 30-hour work-week. 


Being my first convention, and realizing that the dues money 
of the members of the IBEW was paying the expense, I con- 
sidered it my duty to do what I could to convey it to the offi- 
cers, committees and members of my union, and urge them to 
do everything possible to effectuate the policies adopted. 


I believe that to be a duty as strongly today as I did then. 


Our members conducted a campaign for the 30-hour work 
week. We had to overcome among our members some com- 
placency, backwardness, indifference, selfishness, greed and 
downright ignorance. Surprisingly, we found some of these 
same human frailties among our employers, among the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, among leaders in our 
community, the press and others. 

In 1935 we negotiated the 7-hour day, continued our cam- 
paign, and in 1936 negotiated the 6-hour day, 30-hour week. 
This was pioneering in our organization, and our members paid 
dearly for it, as each of you will know which is the lot of those 
willing to fight for new ideas, for anything new—for progress. 

We survived, and we are a stronger organization for having 
had the experience. 

Time does not permit the telling of the many ways in which 
this experience has helped our organization, and in some cases 
we hope other segments of organized labor. 


During this period the Plumbers Local Union, of which 
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President George Meany was and still is a member, established 
a 6-hour day. During the construction of the 1919 World’s 
Fair we had to fight the reaction against it, and the members 
successfully conducted a strike to retain and continue it. More 
construction has successfully, economically and speedily been 
completed in this area under the shorter work week than in 
any other part of the world. 


The New York City Central Labor Council, of which I 
have the honor to be President, deeply concerned about unem- 
ployment, voted to establish a committee to study the shorter 
work week and automation. This committee, which has as its 
chairman David Sullivan, International President of the Build- 
ing Service Employees International Union, and the Secretary, 
James O’Hara, Secretary of the Hotel Trades Council, after 
three years of study and analyzing this problem considers 
unemployment as a cancer on the body politic of this nation 
which is causing a loss of $50 billion a year in goods and serv- 
ices, and requires continuing action of an emergency nature 
until we have established full employment which means at all 
times we will have available more jobs than men and women 
seeking employment. 


Western Europe has accomplished this. Are we to believe 
those who may continue to tell us it is impossible for our coun- 
try to do so, impossible to match accomplishments of Western 
Europe? The Shorter Work Week and Automation Committee 
requested the Central Labor Council to notify all affiliated 
unions that all-out support would be extended to any local 
union that would make a fight for a four-hour day providing 
that local would pledge itself, under any circumstances, not 
to renew or make a new contract unless it provided for a fur- 
ther reduction in hours. Local Union Three of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, after serious reflection 
and action by our members, agreed to make this effort. 


Last Tuesday the Wage and Policy Committee voted to 
recommend the four-hour day. 


I have a book here, the title of which is “America Faces 
the Nuclear Age.” I just want to read a few words written by 
Boris Pregel, who is the Chairman of the Board and past 
president of the New York Academy of Sciences. This is not 
a local business agent but the chairman of the board of the 
Academy of Sciences. He says on page 38: “The inevitable 
growth of automation more than anything else will make the 
great cities obsolete. In the New York metropolitan area alone 
hundreds of thousands of white collar skilled and semiskilled 
workers will lose their jobs. In other urban areas like Detroit 
where the emphasis is even greater on hard goods, the number 
of technologically unemployed will be greater.” 
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The publisher of this book writes: ‘“ I have been a book 
publisher for over 50 years and this is the most important 
book I have ever published.” 


Tomorrow Local 3, one of the 1,700 locals affiliated with 
the great International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
whose members are fortunate enough to have as their elected 
leader President Gordon Freeman, will meet and decide this 
question. The monthly meetings of just the construction mem- 
bers of this union have more than twice the number that are 
present in this tremendous convention who regularly attend 
their meetings. Tomorrow’s meeting will be larger than usual. 
With some exception, all of these men have attended a one- 
week study course in how to think. These members do not 
come to the meeting and blame their organization or their 
officers for all of their ills, problems, failures or shortcomings. 
They volunter their efforts and their money when necessary 
to strengthen their organization. They recognize and know 
their duties as trade unionists and will be proud to again 
show the way. 


A number of unions, some large and some small, have ad- 
vocated and striven for what this resolution outlines. Many 
more than we realize have succeeded. Some have failed. I am 
confident the members of Local 3 will succeed. There are 
some who are dismayed at the demands of union members. 
These are the same people who demanded of Congress laws 
that have limited the influence of elected union officers. The 
same people will attempt to blame the unions for the fact that 
young people find it exceedingly difficult to find employment. 


In Monday’s paper it says “Biggest Body of Jobless Teen 
Agers; Unemployment rates are highest among young people.” 
And these people will try to blame the unions for this unem- 
ployment, the same people that will oppose the efforts to bring 
about a full employment economy. 


William Kiplinger, the author of the Kiplinger Letter, has 
for two years been announcing to employers the importance of 
getting ready for a shorter work week. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that there 
are some who are attempting to interpret our efforts as dis- 
loyalty to the President of the United States. A few days prior 
to last year’s election I had the honor in Madison Square Gar- 
den to stand alongside the President of the United States and 
the President of the IBEW, Gordon Freeman. We stood in 
silent prayer because of the fact that Martin Luther King at 
that moment was incarcerated because of his fight for freedom. 


We have complete faith in our President. We think that 
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after three years of study we have a little better idea of what 
is necessary in our cities than his advisers may have advised 
him. 


Further, I would like to say that we had an occasion to 
have as our guest Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General of the 
United States. He outlined to our Executive Board the program 
which he has undertaken. I would suggest that those affili- 
ates who have expressed themselves get to know him better, 
because we came from that meeting with the idea that he 
understood our problems. 


I would like to suggest that every central body, every inter- 
national, every state body establish a committee to study the 
shorter work week and automation. 


In answer to a question I asked, ““‘When do you think the 
four hour day will be general in the United States?” Boris 
Pregel stated: “By 1970 the four hour day will be a must 
in the United States.” 


Think of Boris Pregel’s words. 
I thank you. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Brothers and Sisters, the 
recommendation of the Committee on Resolution No. 184 is 
one of approval. Is there further discussion? 


DELEGATE E. J. KRAFT, IUE: On the 21st day of Sep- 
tember this year, along with the United Automobile Workers, 
we signed a three year agreement with the General Motors 
Corporation. I think we all realize that, due to automation, 
technological improvements, and the large number of the 
youngsters entering the labor market year after year, this 
becomes one of the most important resolutions that has hit 
this convention floor. We had negotiated with the General 
Motors Corporation for 25 days over the 60 day termination 
limit. We didn’t get everything that we wanted. We were 
unable to get the shorter work week with no loss in pay. But 
we were able to improve what we call our supplementary un- 
employment benefit plan where in a shorter work week you 
can receive up to $40 more than your unemployment compen- 
sation allows you. 


We also were able to enter into agreement that should the 
corporation schedule a four day work week, and if your wages, 
to use round figures were $2.50 an hour or $100 a week or 
$20 a day, if they scheduled you a four day work week, you 
would receive 65% of the eight hour pay, which would bring 
to you $93 a week for working four days rather than $100 for 
working five days. If they should schedule a three day week, 
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then you would receive three times $20 plus $26, which would 
give you $86 a week for working three days a week. 


Some years ago the General Motors Corporation pointed 
out to us that one of these days the people with the greatest 
seniority would be fighting not only for layoffs but for shorter 
work weeks. No truer words were ever spoken. And anybody 
that won’t take $86 for three days in preference to $100 for 
five days better get his head examined. 


We feel that with the help of the entire labor movement 
and with the pressure that this movement can bring upon 
the present administration and the legislature, certain legis- 
lation can come about that will provide us with the shorter 
work week. The reason that we are so sincere in this project 
believe it or not, six years ago we had in the Electrical Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation with a full union shop 
in six plants, 42,000 workers. Today, we have 25,000 and 
they are producing 25% more than they did six years ago. 
We have in the city of Dayton, Ohio, people, male and female, 
with 15 years of seniority who have been laid off and are 
walking the streets. I think that this resolution is important 
enough, Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, that 
each international union should set up its committees and put 
them to work and do something about bringing about a shorter 
work week and bring about for the first time a full employ- 
ment program. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The Chair states that 
the Resolutions Committee has approved Resolution No. 184 
and has recommended to the convention that the resolution 
be adopted. Is there further discussion? 


Delegate David Sullivan of the Building Service Employees 
International Union, at Microphone No. 5. 


DELEGATE DAVID SULLIVAN, Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise at this time to sustain the position taken by 
Delegate Van Arsdale. As Chairman of the Shorter Work 
Week Committee, appointed by our central body, I can state 
that we have been studying this whole situation in regard to 
our union and our nation for the past three years. We have 
attended a conference called by the Governor of the State of 
New York. We have appeared before committees of Congress. 
We know that to achieve our goal of shorter hours we must 
really put up a sincere fight and effort. First of all, we are 
faced in this country with an unemployment problem of nearly 
five million workers who are still out of work. We find that 
there is no solution to the problem of finding jobs unless we 
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reduce the work week. 


I am very happy to see that the Kennedy Administration 
is making attempts for the first time to do something in 
regard to this all-important question of automation. Each 
one of us here knows how we are being affected by it. Jobs 
are being lost. What the workers need is work, not subsidies. 


Local 3, which is one of the most progressive organizations 
in the City of New York, has undertaken this fight. All of 
us who are connected with our central body have placed our 
full support and cooperation behind the effort, and we are 
confident that there will be a breakthrough. The time has 
arrived when we must join together in trying to break 
through, because it has been 25 years since the 40-hour week 
was established. No matter what we say or do, there is no 
hope of taking up the slack and putting to work those who 
need jobs unless we do have a shorter work week. 


We endorse the resolution on this floor, but we again ask 
all of our affiliates to study it and to start immediately to put 
into operation committees that will study this subject and will 
continue to fight, so that we will eventually break through and 
get a reduction in the hours, because that is the only solution, 
no matter what we are told by the economists or anybody else. 
The only chance we have of helping the unemployed to obtain 
work is by reducing the work week. Thank you very much. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: You have heard the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Resolution No. 184. Are 
you ready to vote? There is further discussion. A delegate 
appears at microphone No. 5. Will you please identify your- 
self? 


DELEGATE JAMES HORST, Transport Workers Union of 
America: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this resolution 
184 on reduction of hours of the work week. I rise in support 
of it because I believe that this is one of the most important 
resolutions that has hit the floor in this convention. Primarily 
you cannot talk in terms of this resolution without affecting 
every single resolution that we have had in this convention. I 
am talking in terms of the resolutions on the economy of this 
country. I am talking in terms of the resolutions for the 
security of this country. I am talking in terms of the fight 
against communism. We in the labor movement will lead the 
fight on the short work week because we are the only ones in 
position to implement this resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that as United States citizens first, 
and as great unionists second, and with the leadership in this 
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convention hall, it is the responsibility of every single delegate 
not only to study this resolution but also to implement it 


and put it into practice. 


The Transport Workers Union is now in negotiations in 
New York City with the Transit Authority and the private 
bus lines. Only a few weeks ago it was announced that they 
will run an automated subway train with auto-motormen 


in the City of New York. 


There is not a single union in this convention that has not 
been affected to a lesser or greater degree as a result of auto- 
mation causing unemployment. The employers take a very 
dim view of the union pressing to protect the workers. They 
will spend millions and millions of dollars, hours, days, weeks 
and months planning to put in automated technological pro- 
cedures for the elimination of workers, and when you sit down 
at the collective bargaining table with them and ask them 
what is their plan for the workers, you discover that they 
have not spent a nickel or an hour’s work in planning what is 
going to happen to the workers going out on the streets. 


This is a responsibility of each individual international 
union to clearly understand in their own industry the con- 
sequences of technological progress and automation which 
results in unemployment. 


Recently we have had the good fortune of concluding a 
contract with Trans-World Airlines. Let me briefly give you 
the history. Since 1940 Trans-World Airlines has employed 
navigators to navigate their aircraft across the international 
operation. Two years ago they decided to develop a system 
which we refer to as the black boxes. This is a technological 
process with machinery by which they hope to be able to 
accomplish navigation from the cockpit of the airplane by 
the pilots. They put in two years of planning. They led this 
program for the industry. They spent over $442 million on 
this program, and when they sat down at the collective bar- 
gaining table they had nothing to offer the navigators who 
were going to be displaced. 


Navigators are men of professional skill, a skill which 
cannot be used in many other industries. We sat down with 
them and told them that we would negotiate an agreement 
with one clear understanding,—that they spend the same 
amount of money and spend the same amount of time and the 
same amount of energy looking out for the workers that they 


did in looking out for the machines. 


The results of that negotiation were, first, that the com- 
pany could not remove the navigators from the airplanes until 
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they would first get FAA approval, and then six months 
thereafter; they wanted to cut them off now. Second, they 
cannot remove the navigators until four months after the 
pilots are convinced that this is a safe operation for navigat- 
ing the airplane. When the company comes to that point, 
they have got to continue the navigators on the piston equip- 
ment. They agreed that where they now operate with 10 
navigators on the piston equipment, they will absorb 18. They 
agreed to a $25,000 severance pay. They agreed to pay the 
workers who were laid off $400 a month for three years. 
They agreed to continue their pension rights, even though 
they were no longer employed by the company. They agreed 
to continue the hospital and insurance premiums, even though 
they were no longer employed by the company. And they 
agreed to give these people training to fit them into other 
jobs with the company. 


We believe that this is a start, but each and every inter- 
national union in this convention will have to deal with this 
problem. They will have to take a firm position. They will 
have to explain the problem to the workers, and once the 
workers understand what the objectives of the union are, 
I am sure that we can lick this problem. 


TWU will be working shoulder to shoulder with Harry 
Van Arsdale in New York and with the Central Labor Council 
to accomplish the objective of this resolution. 


I tell you, Brothers, that of all the resolutions presented, 
this is the one that you can implement immediately. With 
this resolution we have the right to sit down across a collec- 
tive bargaining table and use our economic strength to accom- 
plish the purpose of this resolution. 


I urge every one of the delegates to support the resolution, 
and with that kind of support, we will make America strong, 
we will make our union strong, and we will win the cold war 
with the Communists. Thank you very much. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The Chair detects that 
the Convention is ready to vote on the shorter work week 
resolution, Resolution No. 184. The Committee recommenda- 
tion is one of approval. 


... The motion to adopt the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 


Subcommittee Secretary Hayes continued the report of the 
Committee, as follows: 
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Economic and Legislative Conference 
Resolution No. 188 


The corrosive and destructive plague of unemployment has 
blighted the lives of millions of Americans for many months; 
while there is currently a slight indication of improvement, 
no substantial and continuing relief is in sight. Vigorous, imag- 
inative measures must be promptly undertaken by the Ad- 
ministration and Congress if the United States is to marshall 
the strength it needs in this most critical period in human 
history. 


Unemployment is the first but by no means the only un- 
solved problem our country faces. There are many problems 
still before the Congress, such as the pressing and obvious need 
for old-age medical care as part of the social security system. 
Each of these problems demands not words but action. 


Such action will be forthcoming during the second session 
of the 87th Congress only if the voters demand it. This means 
the widest possible outpouring of opinion by private citizens, 
individually and through private organizations clearly ex- 
pressed to their elected representatives. 


To promote that end, this Fourth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations hereby calls an Economic and Legisla- 
tive Conference to be held in Washington, D.C., beginning 
January 22, 1962; and urges all national and international 
unions, state and city central bodies to participate in its de- 
liberations. Affiliated unions are asked to send delegations 
of responsible officials from all geographical areas in like num- 
bers to their delegate strength at this convention; central 
bodies are asked to send two delegates each. 


This conference will have three major purposes: 


First, it will dramatize the importance of the economic and 
social problems, led by unemployment, which confront our 
nation today, and will provide an opportunity to explain to 
Senators and Representatives labor’s program for meeting 
them. 

Second, it will permit congressional leaders to express their 
views and set forth their plans to trade union leaders from 
all over the country. 

Third, it will serve to stimulate union members and other 
citizens in local communities to make their views known to 
the members of Congress whom represent them. 
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Leaders of both political parties will be invited to partici- 
pate in the workshop sessions of this conference. Time will 
also be set aside for visits by delegates to their own Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 


It is the conviction of this Convention that the Economic 
and Legislative Conference herewith established can and will 
be of vital service to the cause of progress and the well-being 
of all Americans. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of the resolution. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolution 188 is adopted. Is there discus- 
sion? No objections? 

. . . The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


Disarmament 
Resolution No. 189 


WHEREAS, The achievement of disarmament with effec- 
tive controls and inspection is the most pressing survival issue 


confronting mankind. 

WHEREAS, The outrageous, unprovoked, unilateral termi- 
nation of the international test ban by the Soviet Union and 
its recent extensive nuclear testing in the atmosphere through 
high megaton explosions has aroused the anger and the con- 
demnation of the entire world and has placed the Soviet Union 
in the position where its contempt for the health and welfare 
of mankind has been exposed in all of its ugly nakedness. 


WHEREAS, The people of the entire world need to be freed 
from the heavy burdens of armament cost and millions of 
workers and thousands of factories now engaged in the pro- 
duction of armament released to peacetime production. These 
vast resources can and should be applied to stamping out 
hunger, poverty, ignorance and disease everywhere in the 
world. 

WHEREAS, We recognize that the transition from the 
current level of arms production to full peacetime production 
will not be easy and it will pose for all nations many challeng- 
ing social and economic problems. But life today in a world 
threatened with nuclear disaster can hardly be called easy. 
However, we are confident that our nation can meet the 
economic challenge of disarmament by careful advance plan- 
ning to shift those human and mechanical resources now de- 
voted to armament production to meeting our pressing social 
and individual needs at home and the needs of hundreds of 
millions of people in the new emerging nations of the world. 
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WHEREAS, We commend President Kennedy and his Ad- 
ministration for the action it has taken to date to meet the 
challenge of disarmament. We particularly welcome the estab- 
lishment of the new Disarmament Agency which is charged 
with responsibility to develop plans for effective disarmament 
with inspection as well as to prepare programs to meet the 
social and economic dislocation which disarmament might 
bring at home. We also commend and support enthusiastically 
the step-by-step program for effective disarmament which 
President Kennedy eloquently and forcefully presented to the 
United Nations. Now therefore be it 


RESOLVED: 


We call upon our Government, the United Nations, our 
own country, and all countries throughout the world to renew 
with an increasing sense of urgency their efforts to achieve a 
system of disarmament with adequate controls and inspection. 
The recent Soviet tests demonstrate how grave and imminent 
a danger to all mankind is the threat of nuclear armament. 

We call upon all nations to devote any resources released 
from armament to a massive effort for raising the living 
standards of people throughout the world. 

The survival of mankind makes imperative the achieve- 
ment of effective disarmament. 


Disarmament 


RESOLUTION NO. 130—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, Wm. 
Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 

WHEREAS, For the past two decades the economies of 
both the United States and Canada have been heavily depend- 
ent upon large governmental expenditures for military pur- 
poses. The “defense” budget of the U. S. for the current fiscal 
year is about $46 billion, far over half of the national public 
budget and almost 10 percent of the total production of the 
entire U. S. economy. In particular, certain industries and 
areas are heavily dependent upon public moneys in the form 
of defense contracts; and 

WHEREAS, A civilized world society must depend upon 
law and upon peaceful methods for settling disputes between 
nations, rather than upon military power, deadly weapons, or 
the fear of military forces or weapons. A dependence upon 
naked military force and fear as a means of keeping peace is 
neither civilized nor wise; as the major powers grow stronger 
and the minor powers acquire larger weapons it becomes more 
and more likely that there will occur the total destruction of 
the world through nuclear war started entirely by accident; 
and 
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WHEREAS, Even among persons who desire to reduce 
military spending and to begin disarmament there is wide- 
spread fear that such a move would have disastrous effects 
on the national economy, perhaps plunging us into the heaviest 
depression in history; and 


WHEREAS, There has been introduced into the Congress 
of the United States House Joint Resolution 219, which notes 
the problem of the maintenance of peace, the proportion of 
the national budget devoted to military purposes, the national 
goal of disarmament and the effect of disarmament upon the 
national military budget, and the national government’s ability 
to negotiate effectively and forcefully if the nation has de- 
veloped a plan for converting from an economy dependent upon 
military expenditures to an economy devoted to peacetime 
purposes. House Joint Resolution 219 calls upon the Secretary 
of Commerce to conduct a comprehensive study of the present 
dependence of the economy upon defense expenditures, to 
determine the possible effects upon production and employment 
of a changeover to a peaceful economy, and to develop plans 
for the orderly conversion of industries to peacetime purposes, 
to be held ready for the time when a disarmament program 
may be put into effect and military spending may be reduced; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the International Woodworkers of 
America favors a full-scale study of the dependence of the 
economy upon military spending and of the possible effects of 
the reduction in military contracts which will accompany 
disarmament. The International Woodworkers of America 
endorses House Joint Resolution 219; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to all members of the Congress of the United States and the 
Canadian Parliament; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That this resolution be submitted to the 1961 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor—Congress 
of Industrial Organizations for action, and submitted to the 
next Convention of the Canadian Labour Congress for action. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of the resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation of 
the Committee on disarmament is one of approval. Is there 
objection? 

. . . There being no objection, the resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Issuance of New Paper Money 


RESOLUTION NO. 13—By Delegate Howard Henson, Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of North America. 
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WHEREAS, A large and undetermined amount of United 
States Treasury bills and notes, commonly known as paper 
money, has been and is being diverted and secreted in foreign 
countries, where it is used in black-marketing and other nefar- 
ious activities detrimental to the United States Treasury and to 
the interests of United States citizens; and 


WHEREAS, Extensive counterfeiting of our existing paper 
money is being carried on, which is a continuing drain on the 
United States Treasury, and said counterfeiting would be dras- 
tically curtailed if our existing paper money were withdrawn 
from circulation; and 

WHEREAS, Many devious and unpatriotic people within 
the United States are secreting large amounts of money for 
selfish reasons, detrimental to the United States; and 


WHEREAS, These people and these amounts would be 
brought to light by strict penalties against anyone turning in 
any money for any other person; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Treasury would reap a sum 
resulting from money lost and destroyed, and so not turned in 
for redemption, which would be greater than the total cost of 
redeeming existing money and reprinting and reissuing new; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: By this convention assembled that a bill be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress of the United States 
that all existing stocks of United States paper money be re- 
called and redeemed, and that new paper money be issued. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
Resolution No. 13 proposes the issuance of new paper money 
for certain reasons specified in the resolution. The Committee 
does not believe this is practicable or feasible. The Committee 
recommends non-concurrence. I move non-concurrence with 
the resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation of 
the Committee is disapproval. Is there a discussion? No ob- 
jections? 

. . . There being no objection, the recommendation of the 
Committee was adopted. 


Expansion of Social Security Department 


RESOLUTION NO. 24—By Delegates Reuben G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State AFL-CIO; Miles Stanley, West Virginia 
AFL-CIO; Frank Roche, Florida AFL-CIO; W. H. Montague, 
St., Georgia AFL-CIO; Sam Ezelle, Kentucky AFL-CIO; Ben- 
jamin J. Dorsky, Maine AFL-CIO; W. F. Strong, Maryland 
AFL-CIO; Barney Hopkins, Michigan AFL-CIO; 8S. A. Para, 
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Tennessee AFL-CIO; H. B. Boyd, Virginia AFL-CIO; George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Social Security Department, 
under the splendid leadership of Brother Nelson Cruikshank 
and his competent staff, has made, and is making, an effective 
and worthwhile contribution to the welfare of working people 
of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, The effort of this department to carry on 
enthusiastic conferences, meetings and projects designed to 
improve workmen’s compensation and unemployment insur- 
ance laws, and health insurance plans, has brought much tech- 
nical data, priceless material, and valuable information to the 
officers and members of all of our state AFL-CIO organiza- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, The growing demand for more and more guid- 
ance and direction from the Social Security Department in 
this unusually complicated state legislative field makes it obvi- 
ous that a larger staff and increased revenue is needed by this 
very active department; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this 1961 Convention request the offi- 
cers of the National AFL-CIO to explore the urgent needs of 
an expanded program for the Social Security Department 
which will involve enlarging the staff, and other related 
expenditures; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That serious and prompt consideration be 
given to appropriating a substantial increase in revenue to the 
Social Security Department consistent with the needs of this 
enlarged activity. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends that the subject matter of this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council. I move adoption of the Com- 
mittee report. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation is 
referral to the Executive Council. Is there discussion? No. 
objections ? 

. . . There being no objection, the motion was unanimously 
adopted. 


Voluntary Fund Raising 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 71 


RESOLUTION NO. 35—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communications Workers of America. 
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WHEREAS, AFL-CIO members contribute generously to 
the support of voluntary health and welfare agencies both 
national and local; and 


WHEREAS, AFL-CIO believes in the need and work of vol- 
untary health and welfare agencies and recognizes that to the 
degree that these services are available to all the people, they 
serve the members of organized labor and their families; and 


WHEREAS, Most national voluntary independent health 
agencies perform useful and necessary functions in the area 
of research, training, public education and, in some instances, 
direct service; and 


WHEREAS, The multiplicity of independent fund-raising 
efforts in the health field, each with its single-disease empha- 
sis, has created confusion among givers and unnecessary 
competition for the voluntary dollar; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO has endorsed the principle of 
federated fund raising in support of these voluntary health 
and welfare agencies and has urged members of organized 
labor to give through community chests and united funds; and 


WHEREAS, The report of the Ad Hoc Citizens’ Committee, 
a group of representative and responsible citizens, appointed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to study voluntary health and 
welfare agencies in the United States, reflects the necessity 
for further study of voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
their fund-raising methods, activities and programs; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO reaffirms its policy in 
support of the federation of appeals for voluntary support of 
health and welfare agencies, national and local; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: That there be established a voluntary fed- 
eration of voluntary independent health agencies for the pur- 
pose of A) raising funds for all member agencies once a year, 
B) allocating such funds on the basis of relative need, and, 
C) coordinating basic medical research programs; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED: Until such a federation is established, the 
AFL-CIO, through its Community Service Activities, will con- 
tinue to work with the voluntary health agencies in the devel- 
opment of their worthwhile programs and services; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, through its Community 
Service Activities, will work in cooperation with the national 
voluntary agencies toward the development in selected commu- 
nities of local federations of voluntary health agencies, on a 
trial basis. Standards for such local health federations should 
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include representative policy-making boards drawn from the 
community at large, inclusion of relative local needs in the 
allocation of funds, and emphasis on community health educa- 
sion and direct service programs; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO support the recommenda- 
tions of the Ad Hoc Citizens’ Committee appointed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, namely: 

A. The appointment of a National Commission on Health 

and Welfare Agencies, and 

B. The development of uniform accounting and financial 

reporting for voluntary agencies; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That voluntary health and welfare agencies 
be required to make their financial statements public by filing 
with an appropriate governmental agency, such as the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


United Fund 


RESOLUTION NO. 71—By Delegate of the Duluth AFL- 
CIO Central Body. 


WHEREAS, The Duluth AFL-CIO Central Body, through 
its Community Services Activities program the past 4 years, 
has strongly supported local efforts to establish an all-inclusive 
United Fund in Duluth; and 


WHEREAS, A Duluth Central Body policy declaration 
adopted in 1960 upon recommendation of the Community 
Services Activities served public notice that, starting in the 
fall of 1961, the Central Body would no longer endorse fund- 
raising drives of any voluntary welfare agencies which fail to 
affiliate with either a Community Chest or United Fund; and 


WHEREAS, It appears that the National AFL-CIO is still 
granting public endorsements to national agencies with local 
— that refuse to join Community Chests and United Funds; 
an 

WHEREAS, The Duluth Central Body believes ample time 
has now elapsed for such agencies to accept the federated 
fund-raising principle supported by national, state and local 
levels of the AFL-CIO: therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO hereby notifies all voluntary welfare agencies 
in these United States that, commencing July 1, 1962, the 
AFL-CIO will deny its endorsement to any such agency which 
permits local chapters or units to function outside of Com- 
munity Chest or United Fund organizations in their respective 
communities. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
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Resolution No. 35 deals with general fund raising. The Com- 
mittee recommends adoption. I move adoption of the resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The recommendation is 
adoption. Is there discussion? 


. . . There being no objection, the motion was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Services to the Unemployed 


RESOLUTION NO. 36—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO acts on the economic, legislative 
and political fronts to prevent unemployment, at the same time 
it recognizes that meeting the needs of the unemployed as 
being of equal importance; and 

WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO recognizes that unions have a 
responsibility to the unemployed non-dues paying member as 
they have to the employed dues-paying member; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the Community Services Committee of 
the local central body in communities affected by unemploy- 
ment move to develop, in cooperation with public and voluntary 
social welfare agencies, a comprehensive program of services 
so that no unemployed member or his family will go without 
food, clothing, shelter and medical care; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, through its Community 
Service Activities will assist local central bodies in developing 
such programs. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
Resolution No. 36 deals with Service to the Unemployed. 
The Committee recommends adoption. I move adoption of the 
resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Is there discussion? No 
objection ? 

. . . There being no objection, the motion was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Fluoridation 


RESOLUTION NO. 39—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Since 1931 when scientists discovered that 
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when fluoride is concentrated in the enamel of the teeth it pre- 
vents tooth decay, continuous studies have been made of fluor- 
ides and fluoridation by the U. S. Public Health Service, State 
Health Departments and non-governmental research organiza- 
tions. The results of all studies and tests show that children 
brought up on fluoridated water have only one-third as many 
cavities as other children, there teeth are stronger and more 
attractive, and as adults they can postpone or delay the use of 
dentures, dental bills are smaller both in childhood and later 
years, and that fluoridation presents no danger to the health 
of any child or adult; and 


WHEREAS, Fluoridation has been approved by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American Dental Association, 
the American Hospital Association, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service; and 

WHEREAS, Over 2,000 American communities have al- 
ready taken advantage of the beneficial results which accrue to 
all segments of the population by the addition of small amounts 
of fluoride to the water, and an additional 1,900 communities 
are using naturally fluoridated water of approximately the 
same fluoride content; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this Convention reaffirm AFL-CIO sup- 
port to fluoridation of water supplies; and be it further 

RESOLVED: To urge all local central bodies to support the 
water fluoridation program in their communities. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Mr. Chairman, 
Resolution No. 39, “Fluoridation”: The Committee recommends 
approval of this resolution with the following changes: 


Delete the first “Whereas”. 

In the second “Whereas,” after the words “the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” delete the word 
“and,” and, following the words, “the United States Public 
Health Service,” add the words, “the World Health Organiza- 
tion.” 

Then delete the third “Whereas,” and change the second 
“Resolved” to read as follows: 

“That the AFL-CIO Executive Council continue to keep 
abrest of developments in the fluoridation program.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the revised resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The motion is to adopt 
the revised resolution. Is there discussion? No objection? 

. . . There being no objection, the resolution, as revised, 
was adopted. 
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Community Programs for the Aging and Aged 


RESOLUTION NO. 40—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO and its affiliated national and 
international unions continue to work on the legislative and 
collective bargaining fronts for programs that will provide de- 
cent, assured income, adequate pre-paid health care and decent 
low-cost housing to meet the basic needs of the retired union 
members; and 


WHEREAS, Along with provisions for adequate retire- 
ment income, pre-paid health care and low-cost housing are 
other requirements for satisfactory retirement years, many of 
which can be met in the local community either through the 
local union or through community-based services: and 


WHEREAS, Many workers enter retirement without prep- 
aration, unprepared for the changes that they will face in this 
new phase of their lives. Many have given little thought to such 
problems as how they will live on reduced income, how they can 
maintain good health in retirement, where they will live what 
they will do with the leisure time, and how they can continue 
to be a productive citizens in their communities and un- 
ions; an 


WHEREAS, In retirement the worker should be enabled to 
continue to have a sense of personal worth and dignity, and to 
make creative use of his earned leisure and be accepted by the 
community as useful and respected citizen; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: To achieve these ends, the AFL-CIO urges 
all local central labor bodies and their community services com- 
mittees to work with local unions in cooperation with commu- 
nity welfare planning groups and local health and welfare 
agencies to provide: 

1. Pre-retirement information courses that will enable the 
worker to plan for his retirement during his working 
years. 

2. Counselling information and referral services on such 
problems as income management, employment, recrea- 
tion, health and rehabilitation and housing and living 
arrangements. 

3. Activity centers for retired workers that can meet their 
need for education, recreation and social relationships, 
as well as for counselling, information and referral 
services. 
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4. Opportunities for retired workers for voluntary service 
both within the union and the community. 

5. Visitation services to meet the needs of retired workers 
who are ill, homebound or otherwise unable to visit 
activity centers; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That unions in the community, as a general 
rule, should look to existing agencies to provide service for 
older workers and that they should cooperate with other com- 
munity groups in creating new community services as needed 
in the fields of counselling, health, education and recreation; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED: That local central labor bodies give special 
emphasis to the development of pre-retirement information 
programs and the establishment of activity centers for retired 
workers, either on a union or community basis. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of the resolution. I move adoption of 
the resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Consumer Counselling 


RESOLUTION NO. 41—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO recognizes that all too fre- 
quently the hard-won gains of the bargaining table are can- 
celled out when the worker assumes the role of consumer, be- 
cause he lacks the information and knowledge to function ef- 
fectively. In our complex society, union members need many 
different kinds of information in order to learn how to use their 
= to provide better lives for themselves and their fami- 
ies; and 


WHEREAS, He needs to know how to plan sensibly for 
family spending and saving; he needs to understand the gen- 
eral techniques that can be used to buy the most for his money, 
and he needs specific information about buying specific prod- 
ucts; he needs to understand about borrowing money and in- 
terest rates, and about credit and installment buying; he needs 
help in buying or renting a home and in buying all types of 
insurance, person, auto and home. The union member needs 
to know how the law protects him, what his rights are in the 
event of garnishment or wage assignment, how to avoid gyps 
and swindles. He needs to know about the union label and what 
it means to him as a consumer; and 

WHEREAS, To this end AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
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tivities, in cooperation with the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, has developed a three-pronged consumer 
counselling program designed to make basic consumer infor- 
mation available to union members, and in this way safeguard 
the hard earned dollars of union members and their families. 
This program includes: 


1. Consumer information courses dealing with the major 
areas of information required by union members and 
their families to be intelligent consumers. These courses 
consist of weekly two-hour sessions held over a period of 
eight to ten weeks. 


2. Conferences on consumer problems designed to deal with 
specific consumer needs or to stimulate interest about 
consumer problems among union members. 


3. Consumer clinics, in union headquarters, manned by 
reputable experts open to union members who need 
advice on specific problems. Consumer clinics are in- 
tended to provide union members with a resource to 
which they can turn when they become involved in con- 
sumer problems which required legal or expert guid- 
ance; and 


WHEREAS, Through a large-scale consumer counselling 
program, essential information can be directed to union mem- 
bers and their spouses on “How to Stretch the Dollar,” “How 
to Get a Dollar’s Worth,” and “How to Buy the Union Label 
Way,” therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO: 

1. Urge that every effort be made to expand the consumer 

counselling program of the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities. 
Recommend that all international and national unions 
and state and local bodies cooperate with the AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities in bringing the benefits 
of this program to their members by publicizing this 
program through all available channels and by urging 
their members to participate in this program. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption; I move adoption of the resolution. 


be 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


RESOLUTION NO. 42—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
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H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 

WHEREAS, Whatever affects the youth of today, affects 
the citizen of tomorrow; and 

WHEREAS, Juvenile delinquency continues to be a serious 
national problem. Violent acts by young people present a 
threat to the future of our nation. Such acts, in defiance of 
our society, are reflections of our shortcomings as parents, 
neighbors and citizens. It is generally agreed that the initial 
source of delinquency lies within the family, but the forces in 
the immediate environment and in the larger society weigh 
heavily as factors leading to delinquency. Poverty, slums, poor 
schools and social and economic discrimination are character- 
istics present in all areas of high delinquency; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is deeply concerned in the devel- 
opment of an overall prevention program for the control of 
juvenile delinquency; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention urge AFL-CIO mem- 
bers to take an active part in the development and execution 
of community programs aimed at curbing juvenile delinquency 
now and preventing its recurrence in the future; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: That AFL-CIO members initiate action to 
persuade municipal governments to assume their full respon- 
sibility for preventing juvenile delinquency through the use of 
government funds to eliminate slums, to provide decent, ade- 
quately staffed schools, to insure cultural advantages, ade- 
quate health standards, recreational facilities and vocational 
training, and job opportunities for our young people and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: That AFL-CIO members urge upon munici- 
pal governments the role of coordinating all public and private 
agencies in a sound, concerted and dynamic program of com- 
batting juvenile delinquency, so that all disciplines may be 
brought to bear into a cooperative rather than a competing 
effort upon this problem; and be it further. 

RESOLVED: That we dedicate ourselves to helping build 
the inner resources of our youth by strengthening the home 
and family life. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Blood Banking 


RESOLUTION NO. 43—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
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H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The growth of blood banking in our nation 
during the last ten years with its full-scale use of blood and 
blood derivatives has given rise to a number of problems. 
Standards are needed in the procurement, processing and stor- 
age of blood. Blood should be available to anyone needing it, 
at the lowest possible costs, preferably without charge. There 
is a need for further research on blood and its products, and a 
need for the participation of organized labor and other inter- 
ested citizen groups at all levels in order to establish and 
maintain a coordinated national blood effort; and 


WHEREAS, The lack of a comprehensive national program 
of blood banking is a major concern of organized labor. Meet- 
ing blood needs of union members has never been an easy task. 
With advances in medical knowledge, development of new sur- 
gical procedures, advances in blood research and extension of 
hospitalization and surgical insurance plans covering union 
members, we may expect that blood problems will increase. 
Large metropolitan hospitals are encountering great difficulty 
in securing adequate blood to meet their needs. Because of a 
chronic shortage of blood many have had to resort to extensive 
use of professional or paid donors and commercial blood banks; 
and 


WHEREAS, While some hospitals have made extensive use 
of professional donors for their supplies, others have increased 
their replacement ratios and penalty fees for non-replacement 
in an attempt to secure sufficient blood supplies, and 


WHEREAS, In many areas the cost of blood is exorbitant. 
In others, the excessive replacement ratio is a clear indication 
of lack of an effective blood banking program to coordinate 
and promote volunteer blood-giving; and 


WHEREAS, It has become increasingly clear that make- 
shift arrangements such as “walking blood banks” and bulletin 
board notices of blood needs no longer meet the blood needs of 
union members. Nor can they be met by providing for pay- 
ment of blood under union-management health insurance 
contracts ; and 

WHEREAS, The needs of union members and the entire 
community can only be met through voluntary comprehensive 
blood programs. Such community blood-banking programs uni- 
fied through a comprehensive national blood-banking system 
would assure blood to everyone everywhere when the need 
arises; and 

WHEREAS, The American National Red Cross deserves 
commendation for the effective blood program which it oper- 
ates through its system of regional blood centers. These cen- 
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ters supply blood to a substantial number of sick and injured 
at no cost for the blood itself; and 

WHEREAS, The American National Red Cross Blood Pro- 

gram and the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee have 
reached an understanding which will be mutually helpful in 
strengthening and developing a coordinated blood program 
based on the principles of the Red Cross Blood Program and 
the AFL-CIO policy statement on blood banking; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO affirms its opposition to 

commercial blood banks and recommends development of a 
comprehensive national program of blood-banking in accord- 
ance with the following principles: 

a. That blood and blood derivatives be made available 
without cost for the blood itself; 

b. That hospital and laboratory charges for administra- 
tion and testing of blood be maintained at a minimum; 

c. That all blood banks should operate under the uniform 
licensing standards as prescribed by the United States 
Public Health Service and the accreditation standards 
adopted by the Joint Blood Council; 

d. That there be no segregation of blood or blood deriva- 
tives along racial lines; 

e. That there be a national clearing house program for the 
exchange of blood and blood credits on a 1-for-1 basis; 

f. That coverage include participants and family; 

g. That research in the field of blood and blood derivatives 
is essential to improved medical care; 

h. That in the development of voluntary blood program, 
the citizen interest be included on policy-making boards 
and committees; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO offer full cooperation and 

active participation to the Red Cross Blood Program in 
strengthening and expanding existing services and facilities as 
an important initial step in the direction of the development of 
a comprehensive national blood program. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 

recommends adoption. I move the adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Board Membership on Community Agencies 


RESOLUTION NO. 44—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 
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WHEREAS, It is generally recognized that community 
agencies can best respond to people’s needs when they are 
representative of the people themselves. Several studies of 
board membership indicate that there is significant lack of 
labor representation on voluntary agency boards; and 

WHEREAS, All agency boards, commissions and advisory 
committees must become broadly representative of all the 
people. Opportunities should be developed for the maximum 
participation of all segments of the community in formulating 
agency policies and programs; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO, recognizing the impor- 
tance in our democratic society of labor participation in com- 
munity affairs through board and committee membership, 
urge all AFL-CIO affiliates to give this phase of activity seri- 
ous attention by learning more about the agencies, by making 
available only the most qualified persons for membership on 
community agency boards and committees, by regular attend- 
ance at board meetings and by developing special training pro- 
grams for board members. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption. I move adoption of the resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Community Services 
This Resolution Covers the Substance of the Resolution No. 70 


RESOLUTION NO. 45—By Delegates J. A. Beirne, W. A. 
Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, J. M. Massey, Mary 
H. Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter R. Schaar, D. L. McCowen, 
D. K. Gordon; Communication Workers of America. 

WHEREAS, Organized labor, from its inception, has recog- 
nized its responsibility for the health and welfare of union 
members beyond the place of employment. This responsibility 
not only includes helping the union member in an emergency 
caused by strike, unemployment or disaster, but extends to 
helping to meet the personal and social needs of employed 
union members and their families; and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor has long been aware that it 
cannot advance the personal and social well-being of its mem- 
bers without working for a wholesome community which 
provides decent housing, good schools, adequate health facili- 
ties, sufficient recreational opportunities and good social serv- 
ice programs for all the people; and 

WHEREAS, To this end, the AFL-CIO, through its com- 
munity services programs, has fostered and encouraged ever- 
increasing participation and integration of union members in 
community affairs. Through the community services program, 
union members in communities across the nation: 
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A) Serve on policy making boards and committees of vol- 
untary health and welfare agencies, community welfare plan- 
ning groups, federated fund-raising bodies and on advisory 
committees of public welfare agencies and on quasi-govern- 
mental committees and commissions created by the elected 
heads of local and state governments 

B) Participate in and give leadership to federated fund 
drives which in turn support the major community voluntary 
social services 

C) Participate in planning to meet new problems by creat- 
ing new services or the realignment of existing services, while 
at the same time working for the improvement of existing 
services 

D) Know about and use available community agencies to 
help them meet personal and family problems so that they can 
live more productive and satisfying lives; and 

WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO is committed on the one hand 
to strengthening community social service programs so that 
they can more effectively meet existing social problems, and 
in some instances prevent them. On the other hand, AFL-CIO 
is committed to strengthening the participating of unions in 
community life. To these ends the AFL-CIO will carry for- 
ward the following programs and activities: 

1. Encourage equitable labor representation on agency 
boards and committees, both public and voluntary. 

2. Stimulate labor participation in formulating agency 
policies and programs through specialized training programs. 

3. Assist union members, their families and other citizens 
in time of need, particularly during strikes, layoffs and unem- 
ployment. 

4. Plan for union participation in local civil defense and 
disaster relief programs and Operation S. 

5. Assist in the planning and development of health and 
welfare services to meet existing community needs in such 
areas as mental health, alcoholism, aging and the aged, youth, 
recreation, blood banks, rehabilitation, fluoridation and health 
education. 

6. Coordinate fund-raising drives, through voluntary fed- 
eration wherever possible, for voluntary health and welfare 
services. 

7. Cooperate with other agencies in dealing with and in 
solving social and health problems. 

8. Participate in all genuine efforts designed to improve 
social work standards and practices. 

9. Participate in international social welfare programs. 
10. Assist union members to carry forward their commu- 
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nity responsibility more effectively through specialized com- 
munity leadership training programs; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention urge: 


1. All national and international affiliates to establish com- 
munity services departments with full-time staff wherever 
possible. 

2. All state and city central bodies to establish community 
services committees with full-time staff wherever possible. 

3. All local unions to establish community services com- 
mittees. 

4. All affiliates to extend full cooperation to the national 
committee and department in the development of its policies 
and programs. 


Community Services and United Fund 


RESOLUTION NO. 70—By Delegate Richard G. Fritz- 
meier, Wayne County Council, Richmond, Indiana. 


WHEREAS, AFL-CIO members subscribe to and are as- 
suming their rightful responsibility as citizens of their com- 
munities, contribute generously to the support of voluntary 
health and welfare agencies both national and local; and 


WHEREAS, Our Unions believe in the need and work of 
voluntary health and welfare agencies and recognize that to 
the degree these services are available to all the people, they 
serve the members of organized labor and their families; and 


WHEREAS, During the past decade the number of appeals 
for support of voluntary agencies has increased to a point 
where it has become necessary to develop policies to guide local 
Pampa services committees in their fund-raising activi- 

ies; an 


WHEREAS, AFL-CIO members are concerned that their 
freely given contributions be used to the maximum extent for 
the purposes for which they were given. It is established as 
a fact, that multiplicity of fund-raising campaign is wasteful 
of both a community’s resources and manpower; and 


WHEREAS, It has been demonstrated that federation of 


appeals results in greater efficiency, elimination of waste and 
promotes sound community organization; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO Wayne County Council 
endorse the federation of national and local appeals into United 
Funds and recommend that such United Funds provide for: 

(a) Adequate and representative citizen participation on 

all policy-making levels and committees, including rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. Also to include union 
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members on a full-time basis wherever possible to ad- 

ministrative and liaison posts. 

(b) Ps _— of budgeting for allocation of agency 

unds. 

(c) A plan for fair-sharing giving by all segments of the 
community. 

(d) Annual in-plant campaign with planning and solicita- 
tion on a joint-labor management basis. 

(e) The use of payroll deduction wherever possible. 

(f) Adequate community recognition for the gifts of or- 
ganized labor; and be it further 


RESOLVED: Federated fund-raising based on sound com- 
munity planning and budgeting will assure effective and in- 
telligent expenditure of America’s voluntary health and wel- 
fare dollar. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: I move adoption 
of the resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Lapse of Insurance Premiums 


RESOLUTION NO. 51—By Delegates George L. Russ, Wil- 
liam A. Gillen; Insurance Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, Insurance workers who are members of the 
Insurance Workers International Union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO deserve the full support of affiliates of the AFL- 
CIO; and 

WHEREAS, In any strike or labor controversy the public 
could be placed in a position of crossing picket lines of the 
Insurance Workers International Union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO in order to pay their premiums; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO include as part of its 
1962 legislative program a bill which would make it law in all 
states of the United States that, no insurance policy shall be 
lapsed by reason of non-payment of premiums during any 
strike or labor controversy between any insurance company 
and its employees. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption, with the following clarification, to 
clarify or revise the Resolved to read: 

“That the AFL-CIO state central bodies include as part 
of their legislative program for earliest sessions of their vari- 
ous state legislatures measures which would provide that no 
insurance policies shall be lapsed by reason of non-payment 
of premiums during any strike or labor controversy between 
an insurance company and its employees.” 
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I move adoption of the revised resolution. 
. . . The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Resolution 51, the recom- 
mendation is adoption of the revised resolution. Any discus- 
sion? 

DELEGATE WILLIAM A. GILLEN, Insurance Workers 
International Union: First, as the organization submitting the 
resolution, we would like to express appreciation for the Com- 
mittee’s report and recommendation. 


I would like to point out further that the amendment to the 
resolution which they propose seems to be perfectly in order 
and probably should have been included in the original sub- 
mission. 

I would like to take a moment of the convention’s time to 
explain why it is necessary for us to seek the support of this 
body and the passage of such a resolution. 


Our friends in the CWA occasionally talk about their prob- 
lems with “Ma” Bell and I listened to the unions in the electri- 
cal industry complain about General Electric and Westinghouse. 
When we hear these discussions, we just smile indulgently, be- 
cause our union of a mere 25,000 members for some 20 years 
has been trying to match minds and muscle with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, John Hancock, and about 30 other insurance com- 
panies. And if these people don’t have all the money in the 
United States, they don’t miss it by much. 


Adlai Stevenson spoke about dragging people, kicking and 
screaming into the Twentieth Century. Well, we are working 
very hard on pulling the insurance companies into the Nine- 
teenth Century; getting them into the Twentieth Century is 
kind of a long range project we hold hopes for in the future. 


But this is the reason we need this resolution. We are in a 
peculiar position. When the Steelworkers strike an employer 
they shut down the steel mill and stop production. When the 
Bricklayers strike, presumably production, the building of the 
building on the site stops. We have to have a two-pronged ob- 
ject when our workers go on strike; one, we have to stop the 
equivalent of production in our industry, which happens to be 
the sale of new insurance policies, but we also have to stop the 
flow of insurance premiums into coffers of the company while 
our workers are embattled on the picket lines. 


This produces a dilemma. People are conditioned, and prop- 
erly, to understanding that after a given period their insurance 
will lapse. So any time our workers are on strike some of our 
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dearest and closest friends and most ardent supporters find 
themselves compelled to scab on our strikes in order to keep 
their insurance in force. 

I don’t believe there is another organiation within the AFL- 
CIO caught in this kind of dilemma. So we need legislation 
which will permit those people who want to support our strik- 
ers to support them by the non-payment of premiums without 
being threatened with a lapse of insurance that they may have 
paid on for 40 or 50 years. This is the kind of instrument we 
need to more effectively strike. 

We have just gotten some helpful news in the past week 
that put us in the category of all other affiliates of this Fed- 
eration for the first time in 17 years. Everybody is going 
out and oragnizing workers where they find interest, and 
can win elections. Not so the insurance workers. Back in 1944, 
the Labor Board decided that in organizing insurance workers 
nothing less than a state-wide unit was appropriate. We didn’t 
particularly quarrel with the decision in 1944, but a lot of 
things have happened since. 

The Taft-Hartley law and the Landrum-Griffin and the ad- 
ministrative decisions of the NLRB make organizing tough, but 
as it applied to the insurance workers, if we uncovered interest 
among the companies in the city of Cleveland, this wasn’t en- 
ough, because when we petitioned for an election a state-wide 
unit would be ordered, and we got our brains knocked out in 
Chillicothe, Zanesville and Lima. 

After 17 years of this kind of bondage last week, thank 
God, the National Labor Relations Board decided the Insur- 
ance Workers from now on be regarded as all other unions 
and all other industries in the United States. They finally 
got on the same level as everybody else. Maybe many of our 
state and central bodies can effectively get this kind of 
legislation so we can strike these reactionary outfits without 
our friends passing millions of dollars across our picket 
lines in the hands of the United States mail carriers. Maybe 
we can effectively strike them and go about our job of organ- 
izing industry and producing an effective contract. 

I hope you will all support us because we need your 
support on it. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: The committee recom- 
mendation is one of approval with certain revisions. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was unanimous- 


ly adopted. 
National Planning Agency 


RESOLUTION No. 82—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 
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WHEREAS, This nation is committed through the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946—to the goals of “Maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” and without a rational 
mechanism to establish priorities and plan the use of our re- 
sources, these goals will remain unobtainable; and 


WHEREAS, The establishment of a National Planning 
Agency, armed with meaningful functions is essential if the 
American people and thier government are to develop a clear 
sense of purpose that spells out the needs of our society, the 
resources available to meet these needs, and recommended pro- 
grams that will fulfill these needs. Such an agency should be 
empowered, directly and through other government agencies, 
to gather data on developments, plans, and prospects in every 
sector of the economy. It should prepare, annually, an esti- 
mate of how much private consumption and investment plus 
planned public investment and other government expenditures 
may be anticipated for the year. From this data, it should 
recommend the amount of additional government activity that 
may be necessary to maintain full employment in the light of 
labor force growth and rising productivity ; and 


WHEREAS, Such an agency should, as one of its most im- 
portant functions, serve as a center for information on eco- 
nomic trends and developments, inasmuch as no one in gov- 
ernment or industry, today, has the information required to 
measure satisfactorily automation’s impact on the economy, 
the technological break-throughs currently taking place, or 
the revolutionary equipment now on the drawing boards. To 
help provide adequate data on such developments, the Na- 
tional Planning Agency should create a Technological Clearing 
House that would gather information concerning developments 
in automation, atomic and solar energy, new materials, new 
products, and other technological innovations. This clearing 
house should serve as a focal point from which to study auto- 
mation’s effect upon the labor force. Among its responsibili- 
ties should be: 

Analyzing automation’s direct and indirect effect upon the 
displacement of workers ; 

Keeping abreast of trends that threaten to make some skills 
obsolete, while other skills increase in importance; 

Undertaking studies of the many problems facing displaced 
workers ; 

Gathering data on the number of new job opportunities 
needed to absorb the impact of labor-saving technologies ; 

Obtaining from employers (on a confidential basis) infor- 
mation relating to anticipated technological] innovations and 
their effect on employment, as well as plans for shifting plant 
facilities ; 

Evaluating research developments at the universities and 
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in public and private research centers in order to anticipate 
new break-throughs; 

Acquiring information on the effect of technological change 
upon production costs so that those responsible for government 
policy can determine whether consumers and employees are 
sharing fairly in cost savings; 

Providing data to be used for periodic review of the stand- 
ard workweek ; 

Analyzing collective bargaining agreements that seek to 
meet the impact of technological change and making this in- 
formation available to labor, management, and the govern- 
ment; 

Distributing informaiton that describes what labor, manage- 
ment, and government are doing in other democratic countries 
to meet these problems; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO urges the Administration to 
work for the creation of a National Planning Agency at the 
earliest possible date. The complex economic problems facing 
our nation and the free world make such comprehensive plan- 
ning a vital necessity. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of the resolution and I so move. 


. . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Pension Reinsurance 


RESOLUTION NO. 91—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Thanks to collective bargaining, private pen- 
sion plans now are an accepted part of old age security. These 
plans help to assure millions that they will not suffer calami- 
tous poverty in old age; and 

WHEREAS, Pension accruals are part of the economic 
benefits which workers forego during their working lives 
so that they may enjoy better security after retirement. They 
are, in effect, part of the savings made by the workers during 
their working life; and 

WHEREAS, The millions covered for pension purposes 
by collective bargaining agreements between our AFL-CIO 
unions and the major U.S. corporations are, on the whole, 
assured of benefits upon retirement. Even here, however, 
technological change or other developments could result in 
the disappearance of such corporations from the American 
scene; and 

WHEREAS, Each year, companies go out of business with 
resultant destruction of the pension rights of thousands of 
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workers. Often, funds accumulated are inadequate to main- 
tain benefits to workers already retired. Others with long 
years of service or even on the verge of retirement are left 
without hope of receiving benefits they have earned; and 


WHEREAS, In the 1930’s, the federal government solved 
the problem of the loss of savings through bank failure by 
passing the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act which 
reinsured bank deposits. A great need for reinsuring pension 
funds exists today. Because public policy is affected, private 
pension trusts should be required to obtain reinsurance from 
an agency created along the lines of the FDIC; and 


WHEREAS, Under present tax law, corporate pension 
trusts obtain privileged tax treatment, as they properly should 
where there is adequate protection for beneficiaries. Such 
privileged treatment, under the proposed reinsurance program, 
should be contingent upon payment of the insurance premium 
by the pension trust to the federally created reinsurance 
agency; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urge the establishment of 
a Federal system for reinsuring private pension funds and 
that this system be operated and paid for in the manner 
similar to that of the FDIC. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


.. . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Opposition to FHA Encouragement of Sale of 
Uncompleted Homes 


Resolution No. 108 


WHEREAS, Local branches of the FHA are indulging in 
the practice that encourages exploitation by real estate spec- 
ulators and home builders to the detriment of home buyers, 
and 

WHEREAS, This practice, commonly known as “sweat 
equity” makes certain financial allowance to prospective home 
buyers on uncompleted housing, with the scheme that the 
uncompleted work will be done by the buyer himself, and 

WHEREAS, Approval of this method of operation by 
local FHA branches, under the guise of a saving to prospec- 
tive home buyers, actually results in greater cost because it 
victimizes them in shoddy work performed by unskilled, un- 
qualified workmen, and 


WHEREAS, It allows the approval of mortgages on houses 
on which work is done below standards and consequently 
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hastens depreciation of property, encourages slums and, in 
general, victimizes prospective house buyers, and 


WHEREAS, From its inception, the FHA was intended, 
as a government agency, to assure the general public of a 
higher standard of quality in homes to which it would grant 
financial aid through the medium of mortgages and this new 
practice also dupes prospective home buyers into accepting 
the responsibility of maintenance and service. While there 
can be no objection to individuals doing work on their own 
homes the encouragement of “contracting yourself” practices 
often results in the hiring of non-union contractors and in 
installations that are not only far below acceptable standards, 
but create many unsafe and unhealthy conditions in the home, 
which could result in fires, explosions, leaks, etc., which would 
endanger the health and safety of not only the individual 
home owner but the community as a whole, and 


WHEREAS, The above-referred-to-practice is now pre- 
valent in many metropolitan areas and their suburbs and 
continues to spread throughout the nation, and 


WHEREAS, Because the above conditions are not in the 
public interest and are contrary to the basic concepts and 
purposes which led to the creation of the Federal Housing 
Administration, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That urgent request be made to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to cause an investigation of 
“sweat equity” practices to be made through its local bran- 
ches and personnel, the result of which should be reported 
to the FHA for such action as may be deemed appropriate 
and necessary in order that the public interest and the health 
and welfare of all communities throughout the nation will 
best be protected and conserved. 


“Sweat Equity” in FHA 


RESOLUTION NO. 108—By United Association of Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada; Operative Plas- 
terers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada; International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers; Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers Union of America; International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America; Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association; International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; 
international Union of Elevator Constructors; United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; International 
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Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; and 
International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 

WHEREAS, Local branches of the FHA are indulging 
in the practice that encourages exploitation by real estate 
speculators and home builders to the detriment of home 
buyers, and 

WHEREAS, This practice, commonly known as “sweat 
equity” makes certain financial allowance to prospective home 
buyers on uncompleted housing, with the scheme that the un- 
completed work will be done by the buyer himself, and 

WHEREAS, Approval of this method of operation by local 
FHA branches, under the guise of a saving to prospective 
home buyers, often results in greater cost because it victim- 
izes them in shoddy work performed by unskilled, unqualified 
workmen, and 

WHEREAS, It allows the approval of mortgages on houses 
on which work is done below standards and consequently 
hastens depreciation of property, encourages slums and, in 
general, victimizes prospective house buyers, and 

WHEREAS, From its inception, the FHA was intended, 
as a government agency, to assure the general public of a 
higher standard of quality in homes to which it would grant 
financial aid through the medium of mortgages and this new 
practice also dupes prospective home buyers into accepting 
the responsibility of maintenance and service, and 

WHEREAS, Much of the “do-it-yourself” practice left to 
the prospective home buyer by the builder, results in instal- 
lations that, as indicated above, are not only far below ac- 
ceptable standards, but create many unsafe and unhealthy 
conditions in the home, which could result in fires, explosions, 
leaks, etc. which would endanger the health and safety of 
not only the individual home owner but the community as 
a whole, and 

WHEREAS, The above-referred-to practice is now preva- 
lent in many metropolitan areas and their suburbs and con- 
tinues to spread throughout the nation, and 

WHEREAS, Because the above conditions are not in the 
public interest and are contrary to the basic concepts and 
purposes which led to the creation of the Federal Housing 
Administration, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That urgent request be made to the Federal 
Housing Administration to cause an investigation to be made 
through its local branches and personnel, the results of which 
should be reported to the FHA for such action as may be 
deemed appropriate and necessary, and be it further 
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RESOLVED: That the Federal Housing Administration, in 
the national interest, issue a cease and desist order against 
such “sweat equity” practices, in order that the public interest 
and the health and welfare of all communities throughout 
the nation, will be best protected and conserved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Your Commit- 
tee recommends this substitute resolution. 
I move adoption of the substitute resolution. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


The Elimination of Polio 


RESOLUTION NO. 116—By Delegates Joseph A. Beirne, 
Wm. A. Smallwood, John L. Crull, Ray Hackney, Jas. M. 
Massey, Mary Hanscom, Wm. J. Walsh, Walter Schaar, D. C. 
McCowen, D. K. Gordon, Communications Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Poliomelytis — the dread disease that has 
killed and crippled thousands of Americans, attacking the 
young with a special virulence — today can be completely 
wiped out. The vaccines that can destroy this disabling disease 
have been developed and should soon be readily available to 
everyone, Millions of Americans have already been innocculated 
against polio. However, there are still large segments of the 
population that have not yet been immunized; and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that polio immunization pro- 
grams continue to be promoted by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, state and local health departments and by community 
groups and organizations; and 


WHEREAS, The group most susceptible to poliomyelities 
is the very young, maximum effort should be directed toward 
the immunization of this age group, either through compul- 
sory or voluntary means; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO urge the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the state and local health departments to 
make the complete eradication of polio a priority pregram for 
1962 through mass innoculation programs on a community 
basis with the cooperation of interested professional and citizen 
groups, including organized labor; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO endorses legislation at 
the state level that will require immunization against polio as 
a condition for admittance to elementary and secondary schools, 
both public and private, and that such immunization be made 
available to all persons requiring it for school admission at no 
cost to the individual through county health or school health 


departments. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends approval! with the following change in the Resolved 
paragraph: 

“RESOLVED: That AFL-CIO endorses legislation at the 
state level that will require immunization against polio as a 
condition for admittance to elementary and secondary schools, 
both public and private, except in instances of objections by 
parents which are based on bona fide religious convictions, and 
that such immunization be made available to all persons requir- 
ing it for school admission at no cost to the individual through 
county health or school health departments. 


I move adoption, Mr. Chairman, of the revised resolution. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Occupational Safety 


RESOLUTION NO. 128—By Delegate Harold C. Hanover, 
New York State AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS, The present laws and regulations of the 
various states and the federal government covering occupation- 
al safety differ to such a degree as to comprise a crazy quilt 
of safety requirements; and 

WHEREAS, There are available a set of minimum accep- 
table safety rules drawn up by the American Standards As- 
sociation therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO make it a part of its policy 
to seek uniform standards among the states and federal gov- 
ernment so that workers everywhere will have the kind of 
protection they deserve and business likewise will be greatly 
benefited by the improvements such uniformity would bring 
about. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption with the following change: The deletion 
of the second “Whereas.” I move adoption of the revised 
resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Access Roads 


RESOLUTION NO. 129—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, Wm. 
Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 

WHEREAS, There are billions of board feet of prime 
timber in the U. S. and Canada which do not get cut when the 
trees are mature and ripe for harvesting, because of inade- 
quate access roads into some areas to enable harvesting and 
removal of the timber; and 
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WHEREAS, The failure to harvest and utilize timber re- 
sources when they are ready for harvest usually results in their 
going to waste; and 

WHEREAS, The waste of valuable timber resources is a 
loss to workers, producers, the public treasury, and the general 
economy which cannot be recovered, a loss which, with other 
waste, undermines our standard of living and our way of life; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the International Woodworkers of 
America favors an expanded program of construction of 
access roads into forest areas. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption with the clarification by changing the 
name of the Wood Workers Union to AFL-CIO. I move 
adoption of the resolution as revised. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
(President Meany in the Chair.) 


Building Codes 


RESOLUTION NO. 132—By Delegates A. F. Hartung, Wm. 
Botkin, Burk Christie, J. L. Baughman, Robert Raymond, 
International Woodworkers of America. 

WHEREAS, Many of the building codes which govern 
construction standards relating to construction materials in 
both the United States and Canada are out of date; and 


WHEREAS, Some building codes tend to discriminate 
against wood products as construction materials and some 
codes tend to discriminate against lumber produced in other 
parts of the country; and 

WHEREAS, Some building codes and building inspectors 
operate in such a way as to discourage the use of manufactured 
and pre-assembled wood materials in construction, and thus to 
reduce efficiency and negate some of the advantages which 
wood has over competing building materials, which hurts the 
demand for wood products: therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the International Woodworkers of 
America favors the replacement of the old-style “specification 
codes” with the more modern type of “performance codes,” 
a more modern and realistic enforcement of liberal codes by 
enlightened building inspectors, and the elimination of local 
laws which discriminate against lumber produced in other 
parts of the country. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
commends without prejudice that the subject matter of this 
resolution be referred to the Executive Council because of 
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the many complications involved in the proposed moderniza- 
tion of building codes. I move adoption of the Committee’s 
report. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Payments Due Welfare and Pension Plans a 
Priority Under the Bankruptey Act 
This Resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 17 


RESOLUTION NO. 135.—By Delegates Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Frank Rosenblum, Hyman Blumberg, Louis Hollander, Reuben 
Block, Joseph Salerno, Abraham Chatman, Richard Brazier, 
Louis Simon, David J. Monas; Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, The emergence and growth of welfare and 
pension programs in collective bargaining represents one of 
the most enlightened developments in union-management re- 
lations. Today, there are millions of workers who look to 
union welfare and pension plans for protection against the 
hazards of sickness and disability, and for their future se- 
curity. We of the AFL-CIO are justly proud of the contribu- 
tion our affiliates have made to the well being of their mem- 
bers; and 

WHEREAS, As welfare and pension funds financed by 
employer contributions have expanded in number and scope 
with an almost explosive force, workers, unions, employers, 
Congress and recognized authorities have universally agreed 
that such contributions are equivalent to wages paid in ready 
cash. To the employer, such payments represents a direct 
“labor cost” of his doing business just as real as the hourly 
piece rate or other fringe benefits which have been held to 
constitute “wages” under the Bankruptcy Act, and to the 
worker such payments represent part of his pay which serve 
to provide him, and in many instances, his dependents, with 
insurance protection when confronted with illness, and secur- 
ity in old age, and, as such, these payments are a form of 
compensation just as real as the monies received in the weekly 
pay envelopes; and 

WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO from its very inception has 
not only voluntarily sought to establish standards for the 
administration of these funds, but supported, and continues 
to support legislation which is designed to conserve the assets 
of welfare and pension plans for the men and women for 
whose benefit they are intended. It is for this reason that 
we now favor the adoption of legislation which would serve 
to accord these payments to welfare and pension plans the 
same priority under the Bankruptcy Act that is now accorded 
direct wage payments made to workers. These payments to 
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the welfare and pension plans from the assets of bankrupt 
employers not only serve to further the financial soundness 
of these programs, but more important, can serve to provide 
workers, and often times their dependents with the protection 
so vital to their peace of mind during a period when there is 
a loss of income, resulting from loss of jobs; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fourth Bienniai Convention of the 
AFL-CIO urges the Congress to adopt the Celler Bill (HR 
9191) which would accord payments due welfare and pension 
plans, the same priority accorded to direct payments made to 
workers as compensation for services rendered. 


Protecting Wage Earners in Bankruptcy Cases 


RESOLUTION NO. 17—By Delegate Kenneth J. Kelley; 
Massachusetts State Labor Council. 

WHEREAS, Pension and health and welfare contributions 
have become an important part of the wage structure of 
employees; and 

WHEREAS, There is no priority for these contributions 
under the U. S. Bankruptcy Act; and 


WHEREAS, The priorities for wages and fringe benefits 
are limited in the Bankruptcy Act; and 


WHEREAS, There is a need to protect the wage earners 
and their health and welfare funds; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO instruct the Executive Council and Depart- 
ment of Legislation to prepare the necessary legislation pro- 
tecting the wage earner, his fringe benefits including contri- 
butions to health, welfare and pension plans in bankruptcy 
cases. The legislation implementing this resolution shall be 
prepared for submission to the second session of the current 
Congress. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The Committee 
recommends adoption of the resolution, and on behalf of the 
Committee I move adoption of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Emergency Planning 


RESOLUTION NO. 138—By Delegates Gordon M. Free- 
man, Joseph D. Keenan, Frank Riley, Horace Dove, G. X. 
Barker, Pete Zicarelli, Frank Darling, Elizabeth Tippett, Har- 
ry S. Jordan, George Thomas, A. J. Mackie, R. A. Barnett; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

WHEREAS; The threat of Communist imperialism as ad- 
vanced by the Soviet Union and Red China poses a most ser- 
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ious threat to the Free World in general and to the United 
States in particular; and 

WHEREAS; Nonmilitary preparedness by the United 
States has not matched in effort the program of military de- 
fense, although both are vital links in the chain of national 
security; and 

WHEREAS; The anti-liberal, reactionary Communist con- 
spiracy, in its opposition to the Free World, is now armed 
with weapons of terrifying potential, including the ability to 
deliver heavy nuclear explosives to all parts of the United 
States; and 

WHEREAS; The AFL-CIO, which has held consistently 
to its course in calling for years for an adequate civil defense, 
also urges a total plan for nonmilitary defense; and 

WHEREAS; The labor movement is keenly conscious of 
the vacuum which can result from divided authority and re- 
sponsibility, the lack of clear language in directives, and the 
lack of the chain of command required to forestall any ideas 
of unnecessary martial law which might be advanced to breach 
the gap caused by haphazard planning; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED: By the AFL-CIO in convention assembled, 
that the United States Government, through legislation, execu- 
tive orders, or otherwise, provide additional federal leader- 
ship in the following particulars: 


1. A vital feature of the whole nonmilitary defense pro- 
gram is an understanding of its purpose: that the United 
States not only survive any nuclear attack as a group of per- 
sons but that we survive as an on-going, victorious nation 
capable of pursuing our cherished ideas of individual liberty 
and general well-being. It is accordingly of the greatest im- 
portance that our emergency planning and civil defense be 
completely under civilian control. 

2. The area of emergency planning authority and re- 
sponsibility at all levels of government, and between the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of the federal government, 
should be delineated in great detail. This should include clear 
designation of responsibility for manpower and materials. 

3. We support the Office of Emergency Planning’s con- 
tinuity-of-government legislative program to assure the sur- 
vival of civilian political authority at state and local levels of 
government, and to amend the federal constitution to pro- 
vide for emergency succession in the House of Representatives. 

4. Much more information should be supplied the public, 
commensurate with security, on the specific proposals and 
programs of the federal government on the whole question 
of civil defense and emergency plans. 

5. Since it is the plan of economic stabilization to ad- 
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minister wage and salary controls in emergency through the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, with efficiency and uniformity over 
the nation, but since it is the plan to have local and state ad- 
ministration of rent and other price stabilization, at least in 
the early stages of any great emergency, we most strongly 
urge that the latter be administered by the state and local 
governments acting, for this purpose, as agents and instru- 
mentalities of the federal government under specific, pre- 
established standards and criteria, in order to assure efficient, 
uniform, and equitable stabilization nationwide. 

6. In the event of an emergency, equity requires that 
small and medium-size businesses be supplied with their fair 
share of scarce materials, to the degree compatible with na- 
tional security, rather than permit the largest corporations to 
receive undue preference in allocations. 

7. Of central importance are the appropriations to both 
the Office of Emergency Planning and to the Office of Civil 
Defense of the Department of Defense. Heretofore utterly 
inadequate funds have been requested and provided for our 
nonmilitary defense programs. It is vital that this deficiency 
continue to be remedied by the Administration and the present 
Congress. The price of further delay may be too great. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: The resolution 
deals with a very complex and comprehensive subject. The 
Committee recommends referral to the Executive Council, 
without prejudice, for study and the development of a pro- 
posal based upon all facts in this matter. I move adoption of 
the Committee’s report. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Opposing Postal Rate Increase for Non-Profit 
Publications 

RESOLUTION NO. 139—By Delegates Gordon M. Freeman, 
Joseph D. Keenan; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

WHEREAS; It is our conviction that the historic status 
of the postal service should be maintained as a public service 
properly supported by general tax revenues. As an expression 
of these views the following resolution is offered: 

WHEREAS; The unimpeded flow of information to our 
trade union membership is vital to the preservation of our 
democratic institutions and our way of life, and 

WHEREAS; Trade union publications are directly threat- 
ened by legislative proposals for postal rate increases which 
would seriously affect the exchange of news and views, by 
placing mail service beyond the economic reach of many publi- 
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cations; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this AFL-CIO Convention registers its 
firm objection to increases in postal rates to our non-profit 
publications, calls upon the labor movement for support in this 
most important matter and requests the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO to lend its continuing aid to maintenance of the 
present rates on postage for these non-profit trade union publi- 
cations as the developing legislative situation may warrant. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SECRETARY HAYES: Your Commit- 
tee recommends adoption of the resolution, and on behalf of 
the Committee I move adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: The Resolutions 
Committee will meet at 2:00 o’clock this afternoon in the Ber- 
muda Room just off the convention hall level of the hotel. 
The Committee still has before it for disposition the following 
resolutions: Support of AFL-CIO Legislative Program, Reso- 
lution No. 6; Establishment of a Department on Inter-Union 
Cooperation in Merger, Resolution No. 15; Boycotts, Resolu- 
tion No. 62; Contracting Out Work, Resolution No. 73; Situs 
Picketing, Resolution No. 74; Internal Disputes, Resolution 
No. 75; Missile Sites and Davis-Bacon, Resolution No. 76; 
Sheet Metal Workers Raid At Carrier Corporation, Resolution 
No. 77. 

We will undertake to reach an agreement on a report on 
these resolutions at the afternoon session. Delegates are 
advised to take note of our meeting. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 


Supplemental Report of Executive Council 


PRESIDENT MEANY: At this time I want to announce a 
Supplemental Report of the Executive Council presenting to 
the convention a comprehensive plan on the resolution of 
inter-union disputes within the Federation. This plan comes 
to the convention with the unanimous recommendation of 
every member of the Executive Council and will be referred 
to the Committee on Constitution. The Committee on Con- 
stitution will meet in the Pan-American room at 12:30 today. 
Copies of the plan will be in the hands of the delegates this 
afternoon so that when the Constitution Committee reports 
you will have the material in front of you. 


State, County and Municipal Employees— 
Building Service Employees 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want also to report just for the 
information of the convention that the President of the Amer- 
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ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
and the President of the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Unions, who have been meeting for some time at my 
request to discuss question of jurisdiction and organizing 
activities, have come to a preliminary agreement on the fol- 
lowing principles as it affects relations between the two or- 
ganizations. 

1. The status quo, in terms of existing membership pat- 
terns, is to be maintained during the period of this 
agreement. Each union will continue to represent 
those members presently affiliated and those who will 
during the term of this agreement join and remain 
members of either organization. 

2. Neither union will raid establish, functioning, local 
unions affiliated with the other. 

3. Wherever competitive organization exists, neither union 
will countenance any name-calling, scurrilous propa- 
ganda, or any action of this type, detrimental to the 
best interests of both unions and the best interests of 
the labor movement. 

4. Further meetings between the top leadership of the 
two unions will be held to discuss on a broader basis 
the questions of jurisdiction and organizational activity. 


This Memorandum of Understanding has been approved by 
the Executive Board of both organizations. This is not a world- 
shaking announcement. It is preliminary, it is a beginning. But 
the reason it is important is that it brings together in a common 
effort to meet these problems the represented officers of two 
unions that have been fighting one another for 25 years. 


CWA — IBEW 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I also wish to announce that I 
have succeeded after some discussions in getting the head of the 
Communication Workers Union and the head of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to a verbal agreement 
on their future organizing activities in the telephone field. Here 
again is a case where it is just a start. But a definite understand- 
ing has been reached as to the maintenance of the representation 
they have and as to a pattern of organizing where they 
have to compete. 

In this case, too, in addition to this preliminary agreement, 
there are going to be further discussions in order to try to solve 
some of the other vexing problems that have come up in the 
relations between the two unions. 


I think this represents progress. 
The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Vice President Schoemann. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to this convention, Norman Matthews, the 
Secretary of the Committee on Education will begin reading 
our report. 

. .. Committee Secretary Norman Matthews submitted the 
following report: 


New York City Campaign 


RESOLUTION NO. 57—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Mary 
R. Wheeler, Rose Claffey, Charles Cogen, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Edward A. Irwin; American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American labor movement has tradition- 
ally promoted collective bargaining as the instrument for peace- 
ful resolution of worker-management differences; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of Teachers has ex- 
perienced extreme difficulty in securing collective bargaining 
rights for its union teachers; and 


WHEREAS, The United Federation of Teachers of New 
York, Local No. 2 of the American Federation of Teachers has 
been successful in securing from the New York Board of Edu- 
cation a directive for an election to determine one agent to 
represent the 40,000 teachers in the city of New York; and 


WHEREAS, The United Federation of Teachers of New 
York has been waging an intensive campaign to secure such 
bargaining rights; and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of Teachers and its 
affiliated locals as well as international unions, labor bodies, 
and other affiliated groups, have provided funds and personnel 
to assist this collective bargaining campaign; and 


WHEREAS, President George Meany and Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg have in publicly stated utterances given full 
support to the collective bargaining campaign being conducted 
by the United Federation of Teachers of New York, Local 
No. 2, AFT; and 

WHEREAS, The National Education Association, desig- 
nated by the 1957 AFL-CIO convention as a “company union” 
has in the past continuously condemned collective bargaining 
as an “unprofessional labor tactic’; and 

WHEREAS, The National Education Association never- 
theless is now vigorously campaigning to be named the bar- 
gaining agent for New York teachers; such campaign being 
financed by a grant of $100,000 from the National Education 
Association Washington office with support by a staff of per- 
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sonnel moved from their National Education Association office 
in Washington and from their state educational affiliates to 
New York City; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention of the AFL-CIO com- 
mend the American Federation of Teachers for the efforts being 
made by its local, the United Federation of Teachers of New 
York, to represent and to organize the 40,000 teachers of New 
York City; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That this Convention authorize the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO to make immediately available funds 
and personne] to insure the success of the collective bargaining 
election to be held on December 15th, 1961, under the auspices 
of the City Department of Labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Your Com- 
mittee recommends that we amend the final paragraph re- 
placing the word “authorize’’ with the word “request”’. 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the resolution as 
amended. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Resolution No. 57. The motion is 
to adopt. Is there discussion? 


DELEGATE CARL J. MEGEL, American Federation of 
Teachers: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, this resolu- 
tion is presented here because it represents one of the most 
important and significant activities within the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers for many years. We are not unmindful 
in making this resolution of the tremendous contribution which 
has been made by the labor movement in helping us to move 
thus far. President Meany, Walter Reuther of the IUD, Bro- 
ther Dubinsky, Brother Potofsky, Brother Van Arsdale— 
many members in internationals, and many of you here have 
given us financial support, personnel and encouragement. We 
are deeply conscious and grateful to you for the contributions 
you have made in this difficult fight. 


The job of securing a collective bargaining election in New 
York has taken over three years of diligent work on the part 
of our United Federation of Teachers. I wish to share my 
time this morning with my colleague from New York who 
is the President of the United Federation of Teachers of New 
York to tell you some of the specifics in the organizational 
program in this job that they are doing. But I want to call 
your attention to the fact that winning this election is only 
a beginning. As was stated here by the insurance representa- 
tive, when we win this election, we still have to organize the 
teachers. It does not mean that we have a union shop. It does 
not mean that the teachers in New York will be members of the 
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Federation per se. It is in this continuing job that we submit 
this resolution. 


Also, because collective bargaining techniques for teachers 
is a new field in this area. Many locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers have had some collective bargaining con- 
tracts in the past, but we are entering into a new phase of 
the collective bargaining activity and we will need your ex- 
perience, your help, your assistance, your techniques and un- 
derstanding of your problems and the problems that we are 
faced with. For this reason we are asking support of this 
resolution. 


Now I would like to have my colleague share this time 
with me to present the specifics in the New York collective 
bargaining election. 


DELEGATE CHARLES COGEN, United Federation of 
Teachers in New York City, Local 2, American Federation 
of Teachers: It was just about a year ago that the United 
Federation of Teachers in New York City was in the midst 
of a very bitter struggle with the Board of Education of 
New York City,—a Board of Education, which has incidental- 
ly since been ousted from office. In that struggle, we were 
fighting for the right to have a collective bargaining election, 
in other words, the right to bring democracy into schools 
where theoreticallly democracy is being taught. 


At that time, the present Secretary of Labor, Arthur 
Goldberg, who was then our Special Counsel, indicated that 
it was his view that this forthcoming election was one of 
national significance, and in this view he joined with Presi- 
dent Meany and with the Mayor’s Special Committee, Brothers 
Dubinsky, Potofsky and Van Arsdale who had been appointed 
to mediate the conflict between the teachers and the Board 
of Education. 


Now this election is taking place at this very moment. 
Ballots have been out. They are due by mail by this Friday. 
The counting will take place within the next few days. The 
results will be due on the 19th. 


Merely from the point of view of numbers, I am reliably 
informed that this representation election is the largest in 
the United States in the past 20 years, whether in private 
or public employment. But this election has much more than 
numerical significance. Educators are universally agreed that 
this is the most important event in education in our genera- 
tion. I want to elaborate upon that, but I will let you think 
about it for a moment. 


And likewise, for the future of the labor movement I 
would like for you to think about the tremendous organizing 
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potential that exists, not only among the 45,000 teachers of 
New York City, but after that, the million and a half un- 
organized teachers throughout the nation, and then the millions 
of other white collar and professional workers throughout 
the country. 

I want to go to another aspect of this problem to show 
you the urgency of a victory for the New York City teachers, 
mainly for you to see what a possible defeat for the teachers 
might mean to everybody in this room. And in order to give 
you a picture of that possible defeat and what it might mean, 
let me say a few words about the nature of the opposition. 

The United Federation of Teachers is faced with the op- 
position of two organizations. One is the so-called—Teachers 
Union,—and I hope all of you will not be confused by that 
name. It is an independent organization, a union which was 
thrown out of the AFL many years ago and then out of the 
old CIO because of alleged Communist domination, and it is 
an organization not to be confused with us. They have very 
little chance of winning, but there is some possibility that 
they may cause this election to go into a run-off. 

Our major opponent is the so-called Teachers Bargaining 
Organization, TBO, which is financed largely by the National 
Education Association, the NEA. And I want to read to you, 
because this is extremely important for you to know, a little 
bit from the literature that they have been distributing. 
Here is this yellow leaflet which reads as follows, directed 
to the teachers of New York City: “Will you let UFT and 
labor bosses reduce your annual raise again?” 

Then they go on to say that last year the labor bosses 
took over and knowing nothing about teaching, nothing about 
teachers’ salaries, they negotiated a salary plan that reduced 
the increases to teachers. 


Now aside from the fact that this is a complete falsehood 
and fabrication in regard to the picture that they are giving 
to the salary increases that we won, I direct your attention 
particularly to what they are saying about the role of the 
labor bosses in this situation. And again from the publication 
put out by the New York City branch of the National Educa- 
tion Association, I want to quote a few sentences, “In contrast 
to themselves and to the TBO,” they say, “affiliation for the 
UFT, an AFL-CIO local means full incorporation into organ- 
ized labor. It means that a chunk of every person’s dues is 
shipped off willy-nilly to AFL-CIO headquarters to bankroll 
actions that teachers may have no interest in, or even actively 
oppose. Thus the possibility of a jackpot has so tempted 
the New York Labor Council that it has pumped vast sums 
into the UFT campaign charging every member of every 
union for the New York Slush Fund.” 
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Of course, I might add parenthetically that I wish this 
were true, that all of this Slush Fund were forthcoming. 


But the thing that I want to call to your attention is that 
if this type of organization is successful, I need hardly tell you 
what this will mean, not only in future negotiations among 
teachers with Boards of Education throughout the country, but 
if this anti-union attitude gets into the classroom of every 
school in the country, it is easy to see what it will mean to the 
AFL-CIO and all its affiliates from the point of view of the dif- 
ficulty of organizing and all other activities that we engage in. 

Against this vicious slanderous anti-union campaign of the 
NEA, TBO, the United Federation of Teachers has engaged in 
a very militant and dynamic and pro-labor campaign of tremen- 
dous proportions. I wish I had the time, but I won’t take your 
time to describe to you the great activity that we have been 
engaged in. But all of this has taken place against tremendous 
odds, odds dictated by the fact that the NEA has poured a huge 
fortune and tremendous numbers of organizers into New York 
City because they realize how important it is to them, and are 
dictated by the fact that we in our locals have labored under a 
huge indebtedness. This indebtedness is counteracted fortu- 
nately by the fact that we have had tremendous numbers of 
volunteer workers both from our own organization and from 
many of the brother locals under the direction of the New York 
City Central Labor Council. 

At this point, I want to take a moment to pay tribute to the 
help that has been rendered to us by many segments of the 
labor movement, in particular many of our sister locals in the 
American Federation of Teachers, as well as our parent or- 
ganization itself, the Industrial Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO, the New York City Central Labor Council, and the AFL- 
CIO itself, under the direction of President Meany. From these 
sources have come not only funds, but also—and perhaps even 
more important—personnel, able personnel, and tremendous ad- 
vice and assistance from the point of view of strategy and 
tactics. 

And so, we come to the problem of the moment, the ques- 
tion is what is going to happen when this election is over. 
Whether we win or whether we lose, we are going to have a 
tremendous job ahead of us. 

We do expect to win, we are quite confident of winning. If 
we do, we are going to have to realize the potentials that lie be- 
fore us, for us and for you. This means that we are going to 
have to win a good collective bargaining agreement, and we 
think we have the know-how to do this. 

Secondly, we are going to need to realize and to capitalize on 
the organizing potential, not only for us, but also for white col- 
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lar and professional workers throughout the land, as I indicated 
a while ago, and for this we are going to need your continued 
and stepped-up assistance in finances and personnel. 

So, in conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to adopt 
this resolution by acclamation and to send us home confident 
of your support. Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 

... The motion was unanimously carried. 

. . . Committee Secretary Matthews continued the report 
of the Committee as follows. 


Vocational Education 


RESOLUTION NO. 58—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Mary 
R. Wheeler, Rose Claffey, Charles Cogen, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Edward A. Irwin; American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Automation has reduced the number of avail- 
able jobs throughout the nation; and 

WHEREAS, The increased birth rate will produce 25,000 
new workers each month during the ’60’s; and 

WHEREAS, Automation and technology reduces the need 
for unskilled workers; and 

WHEREAS, These factors increase the need for special 
emphasis upon vocational education; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this Convention designate the American 
Federation of Teachers, with the support and assistance of the 
AFL-CIO to seek a grant from one of the many foundations 
for the purpose of making a nation-wide and complete survey 
of vocational education. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there discussion? The Chair rec- 
ognizes President Megel of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers at microphone number five. 

DELEGATE CARL J. MEGEL, American Federation of 
Teachers: Mr. Chairman, we introduced this resolution before 
we were aware that President Kennedy had appointed a com- 
mittee, and therefore the resolution somewhat antedates our 
present procedure. However, we have asked that the resolution 
be referred to the Education Committee for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Education Committee help and assistance in providing 
information on vocational education in their deliberations with 
the committee. There are 19 people on this Committee. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Education, Mr. Peter Schoe- 
mann, and Mr. Odell have been appointed from the AFL- 
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CIO on this Committee. Superintendent Willis of Chicago is 
Chairman of the Committee. Now, Superintendent Willis is not 
labeled as a friend of labor, nor has he by his administration in 
Chicago indicated his vigorous support of vocational education. 
What the administrators have been doing is changing voca- 
tional education into a form of industrial arts program, and this 
is not the kind of program that we are supporting. 


Moreover, Superintendent Willis is the only representative 
from public school education on that committee. All the rest of 
them are administrators. We want to be in a position to give 
assistance. I was not asked to be a member or even to recom- 
mend to the President the names of people. I am not an expert 
on vocational education, but we have in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers many teachers who have taught vocational 
education for years and years, and who understand the prob- 
lems. They certainly should have someone on that committee. 


Our problem is that our two representatives on the commit- 
tee, which is geared against them about 9 to 1, will not get 
across the point of view of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on vocational education as 
oriented by the American Federation of Teachers. Therefore, 
we want to be able to have the committee provided with a great 
deal of material so that when they go into this committee, they 
can stand up to these two administrators. We know what they 
are doing, just as we were told a few minutes ago about the 
attitude of the National Education Association on the collective 
bargaining agreement in New York. This is also true, and will 
be true in this committee. Therefore this is why we have asked 
support for this resolution so that our committee can go to the 
convention and to this committee and truly represent in that 
committee the point of view of the worker, the classroom 
teacher, which also is the point of view of those of you here 
who are so interested in vocational education. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion on the 
motion to adopt Resolution No. 58? 

... The motion to adopt the resolution carried unanimously. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: I will ask Vice President Harrison 
to take the Chair for a few minutes. 

... Viee President Harrison at this time assumed the Chair 
as Presiding Officer. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: I shall call upon Commit- 
tee Secretary Matthews to continue the report of the com- 


mittee. 
... Committee Secretary Matthews continued the report of 


the committee, as follows: 
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Aid to Education 


RESOLUTION NO. 98—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 

WHEREAS, Two years ago, this convention called upon 
the President and the Congress to enact a realistic program 
of aid to education consistent with the great domestic and 
international challenges before this nation. A broad program 
of school aid was proposed, ranging from aid for public school 
construction through provision of broader opportunity for 
our youth to obtain higher education; and 

WHEREAS, Today, two years and many Congressional 
hearings later, none of the essentials of this program has 
been enacted. The sole contribution of Congress to America’s 
flagging educational system was a two-year renewal of the 
National Defense Education Act and aid to federally-impacted 
areas; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the Fourth Constitution Convention 
of AFL-CIO calls upon the President and the Congress to do 
the following: 

1. Enact federal aid for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, with special aid to low-income groups. 

2. Provide aid to higher education in the form of con- 
struction loans and grants and federal scholarships. 

3. Provide other aid to education beyond the high school, 
for technical education, junior colleges, and community col- 
leges. 

4. Enact a Twentieth Century Morrill Act to provide an 
“Education Bill of Rights” for all American youth, consisting 
of tuition and subsistence payments. 

5. Provide an occupational program for high school stu- 
dents, for the improvement of guidance and counselling ser- 
vices linked to actual part-time work experience within the 
schools themselves. 

6. Adopt a program of adult education to qualify adults 
for a broader range of job opportunities, with a maintenance 
allowance while undergoing such education. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of the resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 

VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: I shall call upon Peter 
Schoemann, Chairman of the Committee on Education. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chairman 
and Delegates, you have found lying on the tables the Re- 
port of the Committee on Education. You will also notice 
that that is quite a lengthy report. I shall attempt to summa- 
rize it in order to save time. I hope all of you will read the re- 
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port, as the Committee on Education has done a splendid job, 
in my opinion, in the creation of the report. 

You will find Resolution No. 191 in that same book. which 
consists of a report on the problems of education in the United 
States, which was originally prepared by the AFL-CIO Stand- 
ing Committee on Education, of which I happen to be chairman. 

The report is a long one. You have it before you. So I do not 
intend to read it. It covers such problems as inequality of eco- 
nomic resources, which leads to inequality of education. 


... Committee Chairman Schoemann then summarized the 
report of the Committee on Resolution No. 191. 


Edueation 
Resolution 191 


The responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic natiou 
imply informed, educated citizens. The growth of our nation 
demands the fullest possible development of our talent. Unions 
have therefore long advocated federal support for education. 
In 1889 the AFL convention favored “the greatest liberality 
in the expenditure of public moneys by the United States and 
state governments to further and advance the cause of educa- 
tion of the masses.” This was the position of organized labor 
nearly three quarters of a century ago and it remains essen- 
tially the position of organized labor today. 

New technological developments in industry and the de- 
mands of national defense have placed a high premium upon 
education and skill. At the same time, there has been during 
recent years an unprecedented increase of the school age pop- 
ulation. These facts give special urgency to the problem of 
federal aid, but they should not obscure the central fact that 
federal support for education is proper under any circum- 
stances. 

Federal taxing power alone is able to insure equality of 
educational opportunity in a nation of states which have un- 
equal resources. Leaving the financing of education entirely 
up to the local community makes no sense at all in a nation 
such as ours. Just as America consists of both rich people 
and poor people, America also consists of rich states and poor 
states. Delaware has an average personal income of $16,000 
for each child enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools. On the other hand 32 states have a personal income 
of less than $10,000 per pupil, with Mississippi, the poorest 
having less than $4,400. The result of this is evident. It would 
take approximately four times as great an effort on the part 
of the poorest states as on the part of the richest states to 
provide the same quality of education. 
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The same effort which produces an expenditure of $460 
for every school child in Delaware produces only $355 per 
school child in Missouri. Both states contribute 2.8% of their 
personal income to the schools through state and local tax- 
ation. Montana makes a much greater effort, spending 5.4% 
of its personal income for schools, but this results in an ex- 
penditure per school child of $25 less than that in Delaware. 
Idaho and New York State spend about the same percentage 
of their income for schools, but the result is an average ex- 
— per child of $585 in New York and only $285 in 
aho. 

State and local tax systems, based largely upon the sales 
tax and property tax, are regressive at best, falling hardest 
on the low income groups who can least afford to pay. The 
local property tax, with its flat rate and heavy impact on 
moderate and low-income houseowners, still finances 85% of 
local government expenditures. And over 58% of all state tax 
revenue comes from sales and selective excise taxes, both of 
which are insidiously regressive because the neediest are the 
prime victims and because there are no exemptions because 
of the family’s size, means or even indigence. 


But even if all of the state and local taxes in the nation 
could somehow be made progressive, the total effect through 
the nation would still be regressive so long as education con- 
tinued to be financed entirely by state and local governments. 
The cost of schools would still be the greatest burden in those 
areas least able to carry the burden. 


INEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The resulting educational inequalities are almost beyond 
belief. The unequal expenditure on the part of the states, 
ranging from a high of $585 in New York to a low of $217 in 
Alabama, are shocking enough. But education is principally 
financed by the local communities and inequalities within the 
states make the problem even greater. There are wealthy 
communities which spend over $1000 per pupil on their schools. 
a are other communities which spend less than $100 per 
pupil. 

In Minneapolis, schoo] expenditures average $430.11 per 
pupil. But directly across the river in St. Paul, the expenditure 
averages only $385.29 per pupil. 


Most children of parents working for the federal govern- 
ment in Washington, D. C., go to school in the District of 
Columbia: Montgomery County, Maryland; Prince George’s 
County, Maryland; or Arlington County, Virginia. If the par- 
ents live twenty minutes away from the Capitol in one direc- 
tion, the children will receive an education costing $70 more 
per pupil than if the parents lived twenty minutes from the 
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Capitol in another direction and $130 more per pupil than if 
the parents lived twenty minutes away in still a third direction. 

In Wisconsin, $533.94 is spent per pupil in Whitefish Bay, 
but just 60 miles away in Janesville only $333.82 is spent per 
pupil, a difference of $200. 

This hit-or-miss education results in inequalities which are 
intolerable in a democratic nation. The amount of money a 
community spends on its schools is admittedly not a sufficient 
basis for evaluating the quality of its education. Some school 
districts may spend their money better than others, and in 
the final analysis it is the auality of the education which 
counts. No one would seriously suggest that every commu- 
nity in America should spend exactly the same amount for 
its schools, but certainly the gross inequalities of educational 
expenditure indicate the urgent need for at least minimum 
standards throughout the nation. 


Education is first and foremost a local and state responsi- 
bility. Many of the instances of inequality which have been 
cited here are clearly the fault of localities and states which 
have not measured up to their educational responsibilities. But 
there are also inequalities which are beyond the corrective 
power of state and local governments. In addition to maximum 
effort on the part of the states and localities, there is a need 
for a program of federal aid where necessary to maintain 
minimum standards. 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


Unfortunately, even this is not the whole story of unequal 
opportunity in American education. Schools suffer from an- 
other kind of inequality which is every bit as poisonous— 
that resulting from racial segregation. 


It was in 1954 that the United States Supreme Court, in 
its historical decision, held that enforced racial segregation 
in the schools is a denial of equal protection under the 14th 
amendment. “Separate educational facilities,” the Court held, 
“are inherently unequal.” 

Although the Supreme Court called for a “transition to a 
racially nondiscriminatory school system . . . with all delib- 
erate speed,” only 27.3% of the previously biracial school dis- 
tricts in the South had undertaken even token desegregation 
by the end of the 1960-61 schoo] year. The extent to which 
much of this desegregation has been in fact merely token, 
can be seen from the fact that only 7% of all Negroes enrolled 
in public schools in 17 Southern states attended schools with 
white pupils during 1960-61. And in more than 2000 school 
districts in these same Southern states there is still total 


school segregation. 
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In addition to the official school segregation practiced in 
the Southern states, there is also a far too common unofficial 
racial segregation practiced outside the South. The United 
States Commission on Civil Rights in its report on educa- 
tion concluded: “Public schools enrolling Negroes almost ex- 
clusively in some cases, and whites almost exclusivey in 
rg are found in many cities throughout the North and 
est.” 


In one of the earliest statements in support of education 
to be issued by working people, the Workingmen’s Party of 
New York, in 1829, included as one of its principal planks, a 
demand for a school system “that shall unite under the same 
roof the children of the poor man and the rich, the widow’s 
charge and the orphan, where the road to distinction shall be 
superior industry, virtue and acquirement without reference 
to descent.” American education is still far from realizing that 
goal. Far too commonly the children of low income groups 
and the children of minority groups do not go to schools under 
the same roof as the children of high income groups. And the 
roof that covers the school rooms of the less fortunate chil- 
dren is far too often dilapidated and leaky. There is built into 
the existing system of education a class bias that makes a 
mockery out of the principal of equal opportunity for educa- 
tion. 


INCREASING ENROLLMENTS 


The inadequacies and inequalities of our educational sys- 
tem have long placed many of our children at a great disad- 
vantage. This situation has been intensified in recent years 
by a record enrollment in the nation’s public schools, resulting 
on the one hand from a marked increase in the school age 
population and on the other hand from a tendency on the 
part of young people to continue their education to higher 
levels than they did previously. 


The age composition of our population has changed signifi- 
cantly in recent years. The increasing life span has resulted 
in a much larger group of older people in the population. The 
average life expectancy of the American male in 1900 was 48 
years; today it is more than 65 years. On the other hand the 
low birth rate of the depression years has resulted in a con- 
siderable drop percentage-wise in the adult population be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 45. And then a dramatic increase in 
the birth rate beginning in the mid-40’s has resulted in a 
sharp increase in the school-age population. In 1945 one out 
of every four persons was in the 5-24 year age group. Today 
about one out of every three persons are in this group. This 
increase in the school age population will continue for some 
years to come. In 1940 there were about 10 million children 
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under the age of five. In 1960 there were approximately 20 
million children in this age group and these are the children 
who will be flooding our schools during the next few years. 
Relatively fewer adults in their earning years will somehow 
have to support relatively more senior citizens and relatively 
more school-age children. Somehow our education system 
must meet this challenge better than it has done so far. 


A second factor has further strained the schools and that is 
the tendency for more young people to seek more education. Of 
the pupils who began their schooling in 1920, fewer than a 
third continued their education until they graduated from 
high school. Of the pupils who began their schooling in 1948, 
more than 60% remained in schoo] to graduate from the 12th 
grade in 1960. 

Moreover, of the students who began in 1948, 32% entered 
college after graduating from high school, compared to only 
12% of the students who began in 1920. In other words, more 
of the students beginning in 1948 entered college than grad- 
uated from high schoo] in the earlier group. 

The result of the increasing birth rate and the tendency 
of young people to continue their education to higher levels 
has been to place a heavy strain upon the schools. In the fall 
of 1961, school enrollment increased 1,400,000 over that of 
the previous year and 10,000,000 over that of 1955. Enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities has increased by more than 
two-thirds since 1955, and the sharpest increases, resulting 
from the high birth rate beginning in 1945, are not expected 
to hit the colleges until 1965. 


SHORTAGE OF CLASSROOMS AND TEACHERS 


More than 400,000 new elementary and secondary class- 
rooms were constructed during the period 1955-1961, and yet 
there remains an existing shortage of 142,000 classrooms. 
Present levels of school construction are barely sufficient to 
take care of the annual enrollment increases and little or no 
progress is being made in the reduction of the substantial 
backlog of need. As a consequence, during the school year 
1959-60 there were 1,800,000 more pupils enrolled in public 
schools than could be handled by the normal capacity of the 
existing classrooms. 

The shortage of classrooms is matched by a shortage of 
teachers. The magnitude of the present teacher shortage is 
difficult to estimate. There is a teacher for every class in the 
nation, and therefore, in a sense it might be argued that there 
is no shortage of teachers. But the shortage is nevertheless 
real and it is made up by crowding more pupils into already 
jammed classrooms, by holding half-day sessions, and by hir- 
ing teachers who are not professionally qualified. 
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The United Teachers’ Federation of New York City made 
a survey which indicates that during the 1961-62 school year, 
more than two-thirds of the classes in that city exceed the 
generally accepted limit of 30 students. This is one way in 
which communities make up for their shortages of teachers. 


Other communities have resorted heavily to hiring teachers 
who have not been certified to teach. 91,500 teachers pres- 
ently in the schools have substandard certificates, having 
failed to meet the legally established requirements for a 
teaching certificate. Half of these teachers do not have a col- 
lege degree. Altogether, 22% of the newly hired elementary 
school teachers have not graduated from college. 


The shortage of teachers is further aggravated by the 
high rate of withdrawal from the profession. Each year about 
10% of the teachers leave the schools altogether. This exceeds 
the annual number of new college graduates who enter the 
teaching profession! 

A true picture of the shortage of teachers then includes 
the need for teachers to relieve the overcrowded classrooms, 
to meet increasing enrollments, to replace those who are not 
properly qualified, and to fill the places of those who leave 
the profession. 

One of the main reasons that it has been difficult to at- 
tract promising young people into the teaching profession is 
that teachers, usually denied the right to bargain collectively, 
remain one of the lowest paid professional groups. The aver- 
age teacher has a lower annual income than the average auto- 
mobile worker or railroad worker. Teachers’ salaries rose to 
a new high of $5,135 a year in 1959-60, but this is still far 
from the $9,476 which the University of California’s Heller 
Committee recommended as a minimum budget for a “junior 
professional family”’ and even considerably below the $6,637 
which the committee recommended as a minimum family 
budget for an industrial wage-earner. 

Even where the states and localities are hard pressed to 
meet the financial obligations of a substantially improved 
salary system, there are responsibilities which they can and 
should fulfill. Teachers have many frustrations which cannot 
be measured by their low incomes and many of these frustra- 
tions would be relieved if the states and localities lived up to 
their basic obligations in regard to teacher tenure, the main- 
tenance of professional standards, and the recognition of the 
right of teachers to belong to a union and engage in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Those who are anxious to find easy answers to the prob- 
lem of education have seized upon the development of educa- 
tional television and more recently of the teaching machines 
in the hope that these may be ways in which students can 
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learn without having teachers to teach them. These new 
teaching devices deserve the fullest possible study. It is en- 
tirely possible that they will open the way to new methods of 
teaching that will enrich the educational experience. But edu- 
cation will never consist of a student on one end of a log and 
a teaching machine on the other end. Learning is the most 
human of al! processes, and whatever technological advances 
may offer in the way of technique, the dedicated teacher 
must be at the center of the education experience in the future 
as much as in the past. 


THE PRICE WE PAY 


This then is the state of public education in the United 
States. Crowded classrooms, obsolete equipment, and a short- 
age of qualified teachers are the daily lot of millions of pupils 
throughout the nation. It remains to examine what this 
means to the students themselves. 


One indication of the price our nation pays for its inade- 
quate educational. system is the astonishing number of youths 
disqualified by the selective service because they fail to meas- 
ure up to the minimal mental standards established by the 
armed forces. Nationally, 20.7°¢ of the draftees are rejected 
as not mentally qualified. In some states the rejection rate is 
beween 40-50%. Significantly enough, twelve of the sixteen 
states ranking highest in the rate of selective service mental 
rejections also rank lowest in the nation in their expenditure 
per child for public education. There is no reason to suppose 
that young people are much less intelligent in one state than 
in another. It is not intelligence but educational opportunity 
which is distributed throughout the nation in unequal por- 
tions. 

A further indication of inadequacy of our present school 
system can be found in the fact that substantial numbers of 
students do not reach their full educational potential. 


Even though the schools today have a record enrollment, 
40% of our young people do not graduate from high school. 
In the largest cities the rate of dropouts is even higher. If 
present trends continue, 7,500,000 young people will enter 
the work force during the 1960’s without finishing the 12th 
grade. They will constitute between 30-40% of the total 
number of new workers entering industry, a dismaying fact 
when it is considered that employers will require a high school 
diploma for more and more jobs. 


Studies conducted for a Conference on Unemployed, Out- 
of-School Youth indicated that in many urban slum areas two- 
thirds of the male dropouts did not have jobs. Unemployment 
in general is a critical problem in the United States, but 
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among young people unemployment has even more alarming 
implications. The rate of unemployment among youth under 
the age of 21 is double that for the rest of the population. 
Out of school and out of work, these young people represent 
human tragedy and potentially they represent social catas- 


trophy. 


The reasons for the large number of high school dropouts 
are varied. Many students leave school for financial reasons. 
Others withdraw because of lack of interest. Some of the 
dropouts are students of lesser ability, but among the drop- 
outs are also one-fifth of the most able students in the schools. 


Generally the dropouts are “underlearners” that is, their 
grades and other measures of performance are consistently 
below their true capability. Helping these students reach 
something like their fullest potentiality should be one of the 
most rewarding tasks of modern education, but far too often 
they are left to themselves, allowed to drift through school 
without motivation, to drop out somewhere during their high 
school years, and to go out into the world ill-fitted for the 
employment opportunities of the future. 


A greatly expanded testing program is needed for the early 
identification of able students and especially of “underlearn- 
ers.” Along with the testing there must be expanded facilities 
for guidance and counseling. In the words of Frederick Burk- 
hardt, President of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties: “Waste of talent can at present be only partially rem- 
edied by scholarship aid. This is because economic need is not 
the only reason, and in some cases not the reason at all, that 
the able students do not continue their education. Inadequate 
motivation, wrong or immature conceptions about higher 
education and plain lack of interest are also factors. For this 
reason, guidance and counseling . . . are extremely important. 
If they are well administered, they will help to find the stu- 
dent’s best aptitudes, change his interest, and guide him in 
wise decisions concerning his future education.” 


The Higher Horizons project in New York City has dem- 
onstrated on a limited basis what might be done. The New 
York Board of Education in 1956 started an experiment in 
guiding and motivating culturally deprived children to complete 
high school and continue into college. The first project students, 
who were ninth-graders in 1956-57, graduated from high school 
in the spring of 1960. A comparison of their record with that 
of graduates from the same school in previous years shows that 
39% more graduated from the academic course and three and 
a half times as many went on to some kind of post-high school 
education. The median IQ scores for the whole group was raised 
from 93 in 1956 to 102 in 1960. Four students who entered 
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with IQ scores of 72, 74, 83 and 85 finished high school with 
IQ scores of 96, 98, 106 and 118. 


This is a small sample of what might be done on a national 
scale. There is a need for much more testing and guidance in 
the schools, but just as important there is a need for much 
better guidance and testing, taking into account more than has 
heretofore been done the vast differences in cultural back- 
grounds and in social environments. 


There is unquestionably a close relationship between drop- 
outs and family income. Low income families do not often have 
a tradition of education or even of reading. This does not mean 
that genius and creative talent may not appear in the midst 
of poverty. It means rather that greater and more specialized 
efforts must be made to develop the full potential of these stu- 
dents. At present the contrary is too often true. Special atten- 
tion is given to the schools which serve wealthy and professional 
families and the schools which serve slum families must get 
along as best they can. Patricia Sexton in her study of edu- 
cation and income notes that in the schools which she studied, 
“though lower-income students are much more in need of reme- 
dial reading attention more services are given to upper than 
lower-income groups.” Similarly, James B. Conant, notes that 
the professional staff including counselors tends to be much 
larger in the wealthy suburban schools than in the slum schools. 
“T am of the opinion,” he writes, “that these ratios might well 
be reversed, that the slum schools need considerably more staff 
than schools in well-to-do neighborhoods.” 


There is mounting evidence that even the tests which have 
been devised to seek out the talented students have a built-in 
class bias. Allison Davis of the University of Chicago concluded 
after an exhaustive study of IQ tests: “There is now clear, 
scientific evidence that these tests use chiefly problems which 
are far more frequently met in urban middle-class culture.” 
Davis found that ten of the most widely used standard tests 
for intelligence consist of questions on which the higher occu- 
pational groups are superior. The extent to which students in 
New York’s Higher Horizons project improved their IQ scores 
indicates that much of the testing presently being used in the 
schools may not be testing intelligence so much as the extent 
to which students have been culturally deprived. 


There are those who would solve the dropouts by giving in 
to it, that is by relaxing the laws against child labor and faci- 
litating the employment in industry of those who leave school 
early. Such a policy would open the way for abuse by those 
whose only interest was in getting cheap labor and it would 
condemn thousands of able young people to work at low level 
jobs for the rest of their lives. Given a better and more avail- 
able guidance program, there are few of the present day drop- 
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outs who would not benefit by continuing their education at 
least through high school. Many of them are students of great 
ability who, once they were successfully motivated, might go 
on to college. Others, lacking aptitude or desire for college, 
should be guided into a meaningful high school program that 
would prepare them for the realities of employment in the 
world of the 1960's. 


Many of those who now drop out could be guided into a 
vocational education, provided that such courses were meaning- 
fully related to genuine needs. Far too often vocational edu- 
cation has served as a dumping ground for students who are 
regarded as uneducable. So long as this kind of stigma attaches 
to vocational education, it will not provide a real answer for 
dropouts. Solid vocational education must prepare students 
for meaningful jobs that exist in the real world of modern 
industry. And above all vocational education must be based 
upon the assumption that work is dignified, that society has 
equal need for good workmen and good philosophers. 


Certainly a high school education should be the common 
heritage of all present-day Americans. The fact that 40% of 
our young people still leave school before graduating from the 
12th grade is a serious matter that should be a large concern 
in formulating an educational policy for the nation. 


EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


There are important facts about the 60% of the young 
people who do remain in school to graduate. Slightly more than 
half of these graduates enter the colleges and universities. Yet 
an impressive accumulation of evidence indicates that many of 
the most able of the high school graduates do not enter college. 


A study by Dael Wolfle showed that 47“ of the high school 
graduates in the top fifth of their classes and 51% of those in 
the top two-fifths do not enter college. Even among the most 
promising 5‘ of the high school graduates, only 6 out of 10 
earn college degrees, according to Wolfle’s study. These figures, 
and a number of other studies support them, indicate that some- 
thing over 200,000 of the most able students in each year’s 
graduating class never get to college. 


As might be expected, all of the evidence indicates that 
there is a considerable class difference concealed within these 
figures of college attendance. Of the students covered by Patri- 
cia Sexton’s study, only 28% of the students in the under $7000 
income group had any immediate plans to continue their edu- 
cation by entering college but 87‘ of the students in the $9000 
or Over income group planned to enter college immediately after 
graduation from high school. 


Similar results were discovered by Joseph A. Kahl in his 
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study of boys ranking in the top fifth of the IQ scores. He 
found that 89% of the boys from the highest occupation group 
planned to attend college, while only 29% of the boys from 
unskilled labor families planned to enter college. 

College scholarships are more abundant teday than they 
have been in the past, but they do not meet the real problem 
of getting our most talented young people into the colleges. 
Horace Mann Bond’s study of National Merit Scholarship 
winners and their family backgrounds shows that a student 
whose father is a “professional, technical or kindred worker” 
has one chance in 12,672 to win a Merit award, whereas a 
student whose father is a factory worker has only one chance 
in 3,581,370. 

The national Merit Scholarships, awarded on the basis of a 
comprehensive nationally administered examination are granted 
on a scrupulously objective basis, and the fact that few working 
class children have received the awards is evidence that the 
schools are simply not doing an adequate job of educating 
children from low income families to the fullest of their abilities. 

The AFL-CIO and many international unions and state 
and city labor bodies have established scholarship programs 
specifically planned to help the children of working parents to 
get to college. These labor scholarships have helped thousands 
of young people who might not otherwise have been able to 
obtain a higher education, but they are nevertheless only a small 
part of what is needed in the way of a national college scholar- 
ship program. 

All of these facts add up to a staggering waste of talent. 
40% of our young people do not graduate from high school at 
all, and of those who do graduate, half of the most able 25% 
do not continue to college. Added together these figures mean 
that more than half of the young people in America never reach 
anything like their full educational potential. And children of 
workers are the ones who suffer the most. It is painfully true 
that our educational system has a built-in bias. Genius may 
develop among the children of the rich or the children of the 
poor, but is most likely to be encouraged by the schools and 
— to mature when it develops among the children of the 
rich. 

So far as the colleges and universities are concerned, the 
worst problems are ahead. The greatest increase in college 
enrollment is not expected to hit until 1965. By 1970 enroll- 
ments will be doubled and operating costs will increase from 
$4 billion a year at present to $10 billion a year. It may be 
expected that there will be strong pressures to tighten admission 
requirements and to raise tuition costs. Either of these policies 
would make higher education less available to the children of 
working class families and would in fact represent a return to 
outmoded concepts of education for the elite. 
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Increased college costs must be met by federal and state 
* governments rather than by forcing them off onto the students. 
Higher education, like elementary and secondary education, is 
a public function, not something to be sold and paid for by the 
immediate consumer, as in the case of a house or an automobile. 


Especially there is need for public support for community 
colleges, junior colleges and branch colleges. Experience has 
clearly demonstrated that when higher education is brought 
closer to the student, enabling him to live at home while study- 
ing, many young people go to college who might not otherwise 

0 so. 


Many of the most able young people, of course, will not 
want to attend college, whatever may be done to make higher 
education more accessible. This is a fortunate thing, for it is 
as important for some of our best young minds to enter the 
skilled trades and to become technicians as it is for others to 
enter the universities and embark upon professional careers. 


In the whole area of vocational education, training of tech- 
nicians, and apprenticeship training, we are falling short of the 
need as badly as in the area of university education. New tech- 
nological developments require more and more skilled workers 
and fewer and fewer unskilled workers and yet vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship training continue to lag. We are not 
presently training enough apprentices to replace the skilled 
journeymen who retire or die, let alone enough to meet increas- 
ing demands for skilled labor. But apprenticeship will attract 
qualified high school graduates only when it leads to foresee- 
able jobs. Neither unions nor young people are likely to respond 
to a need for expanded apprentice training simply to meet 
some vague manpower need of the future when there are un- 
employed workers in these trades today. Training the young 
people of today for the manpower needs of tomorrow is a prob- 
lem closely related to the total health of the economy. 


It is a continuing source of dismay that federal funds estab- 
lished in the National Defense Education Act for training 
programs should be limited to the training of vaguely defined 
“technicians.” The post-high school education of skilled work- 
ers deserves the fullest possible moral and financial support of 
the federal government. In this respect, it is heartening to 
notice that, in keeping with suggestions which have been made 
by the AFL-CIO, the President has appointed an advisory 
committee on vocational training with representation from 
organized labor. 


When Thomas Jefferson outlined a plan of education for the 
State of Virginia, he described its object as “to bring into ac- 
tion that mass of talents which lie buried in poverty.” We are 
still far from achieving that educational goal. The problems of 
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American education are so serious that they cannot be solved , 
by whittling away at them. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO supports the following pro- 
gram for the support of education: 


1) A comprehensive program of federal aid to the schools 
for school construction and for teachers’ salaries. Federal aid 
need not and should not involve federal control of education. 
The diversity which local control of education permits is one 
of the finest features of American education, and nothing in a 
plan of federal aid need curtail that diversity. But we do need 
once and for all to make certain that the diversity takes place 
within a framework of at least minimum equal opportunity 
for all students. 

2) Federal aid should include special attention to expand- 
ing and improving testing and guidance facilities, especially in 
schools serving large numbers of low income families. 


3) Increasing college costs should be met primarily by state 
and federal funds. . Higher education is a public responsibility. 
Federal aid is needed especially to help finance necessary expan- 
sion of college facilities. Special attention needs to be given 
in all state and federal aid for higher education to the needs 
of community colleges, junior colleges and branches of uni- 
versities. 

4) Acomprehensive program of federally financed scholar- 
ships is long overdue. Such scholarships should be based upon 
ability and they should leave students freedom of choice in 
selecting the institutions in which they wish to study and their 
major fields of interest. As a compromise plan, it is likely that 
there will be suggested a program of government supported 
student loans. Much has been made recently of the fact that 
the average college graduate earns $100,000 more during his 
lifetime than the average non-college graduate. To the extent 
that this is true, the federal income tax will recapture the addi- 
— expense to the government of a scholarship rather than 
a loan. 

5) School desegregation has proceeded at much too slow a 
pace. There is need for decisive federal action to enforce the 
Supreme Court’s decision of 1954. The education which children 
of minority groups have received heretofore has been so woe- 
fully inadequate that special attention should be given to this 
problem in federal aid programs. 

6) The children of migratory workers, moving from com- 
munity to community, constitute a special educational problem. 
Few of these children achieve even minimal education. Special 
aid is needed for this group. 

7) There is need for expanded and improved programs of 
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apprenticeship and vocational education suited to the shifting 
needs of our changing technology. More federal funds are 
needed to support these programs. As an immediate step the 
language of the National Defense Education Act should be 
changed to make federal funds available for the training of 
skilled workers, and not simply, as at present, for the training 
of technicians. 

8) The schools in a democratic nation should themselves 
be democratic institutions. Professionally qualified educators 
are most competent to plan the school curriculum and to estab- 
lish educational standards. They should be free from the pres- 
sures of special interest groups which may seek to use the 
schools for their own purposes. The best assurance of a demo- 
cratic school system will be the development of a strong union 
of teachers. The efforts of the American Federation of Teachers 
to establish the right to bargain collectively should have the 
support of all who believe in better schools. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of Resolution No. 191. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


Union Education 


Resolution 192 


Over the years a large number of national and international 
unions and state and local central bodies, assisted by the AFL- 
CIO Department of Education, have made important contri- 
butions to the strength of the labor movement through programs 
of education which have brought to union members a greater 
understanding of their problems as workers, as unionists, and 
as citizens. 

Developments in this nation and throughout the world have 
been such as to call for an intensification and expansion of 
these efforts. Among them are the following: 


1. Many schools have failed to provide an adequate under- 
standing of the role of unionism in society. New union members, 
as a result, are often completely unaware of the history of 
unionism, working conditions prior to the growth of unions and 
the sacrifices which were made to establish unions as a potent 
force. 

2. Management attitudes toward unions have hardened in 
many industries and many sections of the country. This has 
complicated the tasks of union staff and local union officers 
in collective bargaining and maintaining membership loyalty 
and awareness of union problems. 


3. An organized campaign by newspapers, radio, television 
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and other mass media has attempted to create a public image 
of the union as corrupt and selfish, ignoring the great mass of 
evidence which contradicts this false picture. 

4. The rapid development of technology and automation 
brings new problems to every aspect of union work. 

5. Charges that union gains are responsible for inflation 
are often accepted by union members who have no understand- 
ing of economic forces. Continued unemployment makes eco- 
nomic education of increasing importance. 

6. The movement of many workers to the suburbs has in- 
creased the problems of maintaining contact with union mem- 
bers and mobilizing them for effective action. 

7. Anti-labor legislation has complicated the work of union 
ya and local officers and placed additional burdens upon 
them. 

8. Union members need to understand the complex prob- 
lems of international relations, which affect our security as a 
nation and the possibilities for peace and progress throughout 
the world. 

Therefore, the Committee on Education recommends that 
the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO: 

1. Commend those national and international unions and 
state and local central bodies who have been carrying on effec- 
tive educational activity and urge them to greater efforts in 
view of today’s greater needs. 

2. Call upon those national and international unions which 
have not yet established education programs to undertake this 
important work. 

3. Urge all AFL-CIO state central bodies to establish edu- 
cation committees, and wherever possible, education depart- 
ments, to develop programs and assist and coordinate the work 
of their affiliates. 

4. Urge that each AFL-CIO local central body have an 
active education committee which will make full use of all the 
resources available to it. 


5. Instruct the AFL-CIO Department of Education to 
continue to provide all possible assistance to all affiliates in 
the implementation of this program. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chairman, 
I move adoption of that resolution. 


... The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: The report of the Com- 
mittee is to adopt Resolution 192. The Chair recognizes the 
delegate at Microphone No. 5. 
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DELEGATE SELMA M. BORCHARDT, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: As a teacher, I wish to say how deeply 
we appreciate the report that President Schoemann has made 
and the profound significance that the items he has men- 
tioned must have on our society. Everything that Mr. Schoe- 
mann says was needed in general union education is sorely 
needed by the teachers of this country. 


In a rather casual survey we found out that the majority 
of the teachers’ training colleges do not require studies in the 
social sciences, except American history, and American history 
is not taught from the point of view of social progress which 
is essential to our national growth. 


I want also to call your attention to the fact that the 
teachers are not trained and required to be trained in the 
social sciences, which are so essential, that they do not impart 
to our children what we want our children to have. 


The very fact of the struggle of which President Megel 
and Charles Cogen spoke about here today, the comments that 
are made in the halls and at the lunch tables and the schools, 
show how desperately unionization of teachers is needed. 


In the earlier part of the report a reference was made to the 
Testing and Counseling Programs. Actually, in the counseling 
programs, there is only one state in the Union, Mississippi, 
which requires specific knowledge of certain social-industrial 
problems, and Mississippi refers to the fact that the counselor 
must be trained in labor troubles. 


Now, that is a counseling idea; not that we do not have 
many fine counselors in our schools, but further study is so 
deeply essential. 

As to the part that a trained teaching force in America, that 
a trained public well informed has to us all, let me cite one 
example. At the meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women last June, the question before that body—and 
there were over 3,000 delegates—was support for the program 
of federal support for medical care for the aged. 


Out of those 3,000 or more delegates, seven of us—seven of 
us only—voted in support of that resolution. And I regret to 
say that at least half of the delegates there were teachers. 


So, you see, when we plead for your help for unionization, 
for your participation in our work, we plead for the program 
which is so essential to our American labor movement, which 


we are so happy to serve. 
Thank you. 
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VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: The motion is to adopt 
the committee’s report and approve Resolution 192. 


All those in favor say aye. 
Those opposed, say no. The motion is adopted. 
Chairman Peter Schoemann will resume. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chairman, 
that concludes the report of the Committee on Education, which 
has been signed by: Chairman: Peter Schoemann, Plumbers, 
Secretary; Norman Matthews, UAW; Eddie R. Stahl, Alum- 
inum Workers; James P. Tahney, Railway Supervisors; Norman 
Zukowsky, Leather Goods & Plastics; Carl J. Megel, Teachers; 
William A. Smallwood, Communications Workers; Charles A. 
Perlik, Newspaper Guild; George Burdon, Rubber Workers; 
G. R. Hathaway, Packinghouse; George M. Parker, Flint Glass; 
T. M. McCormick, Oil, Chemicai; James A. Campbell, Govern- 
ment Employees; Andrew Janaskie, Hosiery Workers; George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents; Carl Griepentrog, Allied Industrial; 
Lloyd Mashburn, Wire & Metal Lathers; Ray Muehlhoffer, 
Metal Polishers; Felix Jones, Cement, Lime & Gypsum; James 
A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department; Thomas Green, The- 
atrical Stage Employees; George Watkins, Machinists. 


I move that the committee’s report be adopted by this 
convention. 


The motion was seconded and carried and the Report 
of the Committee on Education was adopted. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: Now we have reached 
the point in the work for this morning’s schedule where we have 
completed the assignment. Our President is busy taking care 
of some other matters, and I am about to recess the convention 
until the afternoon session. 


. Folowing the announcement of times and places of com- 
mittee meetings to be held, the rules were suspended and the 
convention recessed at 12 o’clock noon, to reconvene at 2 P. M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Fourth Constitutional Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FIFTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
Wednesday, December 13, 1961 


The Convention was called to order at 2:00 o’clock P. M. 
by President Meany. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Knight, Chairman of the Committee on Executive Council 


Report. 
Report of Committee on Executive Council Report 


VICE PRESIDENT KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and Dele- 
gates: The Committee on the Report of the Executive Council 
is ready to submit its report. This committee is charged with 
the responsibility of reading the printed report of the Executive 
Council and to present as its report a summary of the Executive 
Council Report, and by that method to transmit the Executive 
Council Report to the Convention. 


Your Committee has held meetings most of last week and 
this week. Our report is ready and will be read to this Conven- 
tion by the Secretary of the Committee, Vice President Paul 


Phillips. 
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. . . Vice President Phillips read the following report of the 
Committee on the Executive Council Report. 


The Committee on the Executive Council Report commends 
to the delegates the detailed report of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council covering the period since our last convention in Sep- 
tember 1959. The report is a record of the AFL-CIO since 
that convention, reflecting the Federation’s role in every 
aspect of American life. 


It is an historical document tracing the problems confront- 
ing the labor movement, the progress made and the setbacks 
incurred during this period. 


It is a document that analyzes the economic, legislative 
and political challenges facing the trade union movement in 
the sixties. 


The President’s Report 


President Meany keynotes the Executive Council Report 
and sums up the major events that confronted the AFL-CIO 
and the nation since September 1959: the mounting belliger- 
ence of the Soviet Union and its threat to world peace, the 
persistent unemployment in the United States, the frustrating 
second session of the 86th Congress, the presidential election 
of 1960 and the qualified success of the first session of the 


87th Congress. 


We agree with President Meany that in domestic affairs 
the country has begun to move forward again, although not 
fast enough or far enough. This movement is testimony to 
the wisdom of labor unity and its effectiveness, especially in 
the political field, in the past two years. 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


The committee approves the clear and concise accounting 
of finances submitted by Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler. The 
committee notes that the net worth of the AFL-CIO has de- 
clined $171,061.13 over the two-year period ending June 30, 
1961, and that the net worth of the organization is currently 


$5,270,175.60. 
The drop in net worth occurred despite special assessments 


voted by the Executive Council which added $733,483.16 to 
the Federation’s income during the year ending June 30, 1961. 


As of June 30, 1961, the average AFL-CIO membership, 
based on a union-by-union breakdown of per capita payments, 
stood at 12,487,000, a decrease of 184,000 from the 1959 


figure. 
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As of June 30, 1961, there were 360 directly affiliated 
local unions with a membership of 71,000 compared to 507 
such unions on July 1, 1959, with a membership of 108,000. 


Structure and Leadership 


The committee notes the authorization for a new Food 
and Beverage Trades Department and the issuance of charters 
to the International Longshoremen’s Association and the Ag- 
ricultural Workers Organizing Committee, as well as the 
merger of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America and the National Agricultural Workers 
Union. It notes with approval the termination of monitor- 
ships over the United Textile Workers of America and the 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union 
upon finding that these organizations were now conducting 
their affairs in keeping with the ethical standards of the 
AFL-CIO. 


The only change in the membership of the council since 
the last convention was caused by the death of Vice Presi- 
dents Charles J. MacGowan and the election of Vice President 
William A, Calvin. 


The council’s action in establishing a permanent standing 
Committee on Organization to encourage the development of 
joint cooperative and coordinate organizational projects is 
an important step forward. 


The completion of mergers at the state and city level since 
the last convention is the final step in merging all subsidiary 
bodies of the AFL-CIO. Merged labor organizations on the 
state and local level have placed the trade union movement 
in a position to provide greater benefits and services for its 
members and for the community as a whole. 


State and Local Bodies 


A program to help AFL-CIO state and local central bodies 
to meet the increasing demands placed on them in the fields 
of legislation, political action and community relations has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a new Office of the Coordinator 
of State and Local Central Bodies. 


Stanton E. Smith, named by President Meany to the Of- 
fice of Coordinator, has been carrying out the mandate of 
an advisory committee to secure maximum affiliation of local 
unions with both state and local central bodies. A nearly 
complete check of the existing situation on affiliation shows 
that only 48.5 percent of 33,327 locals of 98 national and in- 
ternational unions are affiliated with state federations. How- 
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ever, the membership of all state federations is 8,239,600, a 
figure which includes members of all AFL-CIO affiliates, not 
just the 98 whose lists of local unions have been checked. 


Annual reports from state and local central bodies filed dur- 
ing the first half of 1961, while the affiliation campaign was in 
its early stages, show that 1,362 local unions have affiliated 
with state federations and 505 local unions have affiliated 
with local central bodies as a result of the campaign. 


The Office of the Coordinator also has instituted a sys- 
tem of annual reports which is providing for the first time 
greatly useful information in helping local and state central 
bodies to develop programs and work out solutions to their 
problems. 


Organizing Activities 
The Executive Council’s Report shows that AFL-CIO 
unions won bargaining rights for 378,000 new workers dur- 
ing the 27-month period ending last June 30, winning 52 per- 


cent of the National Labor Relations Board elections con- 
tested in that period. 


Progress appears to be in the making with the change in 
membership of the NLRB and the elimination of what was a 
strong anti-union bias by the board during the past eight 
years. The committee notes that the board appears to be re- 
turning to its originally intended role as a neutral factor 
in the collective bargaining process. 


However, the anti-labor campaign has been intensified in 
the past two years with a renewed use of violence against 
union representatives reported in a number of states. As a 
result of a large number of area organizing conferences and 
the increased activity of unions in response to new worker 
interest, there has been an increase in organizing activities. 
A major target of any new organizing effort—given the 
change in the NLRB and an improved climate—must take 
major note of the white collar area. The committee agrees 
with the report that some commonsense, reasonable method 
must be adopted to resolve the question of organizing rivalry 
if progress is to continue. 


In June 1960, the AFL-CIO formally chartered the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee to conduct a pilot 
project among farm workers in California Central Valley. In 
its two-year existence, the AWOC has contributed greatly to 
a substantial increase in the income of California field 
workers. 

In June 1961 the Council decided to give the Federation’s 
executive officers authority to cause an orderly transfer of 
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membership of the AWOC to appropriate national and inter- 
national unions of the AFL-CIO. Continuing work is being 
carried on however by the AFL-CIO staff in cooperation with 
the unions active in this field. 


The National Economy 


A detailed analysis of the state of the national economy 
since the last two years is provided in the Executive Council’s 
report, pointing up sharply the need for economic growth and 
the persistence of a high level of unemployment. 


The committee commends to the delegates the review of 
economic developments in the last two years, the AFL-CIO 
program for governmental action and the fate of those pro- 
posals in Congress. 


To help the economy achieve a high level of activity, we 
commend especially the proposal that the government convene 
an annual economic conference of leading representatives of 
the economy’s major sectors to provide broad guidelines to 
sustain full employment and rapid economic growth. 


The report declares that relying solely on budget and 
monetary policies to increase demand would not bring the 
number of unemployed down below 4 per cent of the labor 
force whereas the minimum acceptable figure for high em- 
ployment is 3 percent or less. 


The committee calls attention also to the council’s analysis 
that if unemployment remains high and a large number re- 
main jobless for long periods, a general reduction of working 
hours with no reduction in take-home pay will be needed. 


The report points out that the pricing policies of a few 
key industries presents a problem and a. potential danger to 
achieving full recovery and a sustained pace of economic 
growth. It properly attacks also the notion being spread that 
United States labor is “pricing itself out of the world market” 
and explains in detail the impact of international trade on 


the U. S. economy. 


The report’s analysis of how unions and collective bargain- 
ing have served as a valuable bulwark against pressures for 
a wage cutback in a period of national economic decline is 
valuable, pointing up the fact that unions helped maintain 
consumer buying power during the past two years through 
negotiated wage increases and other benefits. 


The International Situation 


The role of the AFL-CIO in meeting the challenge of 
totalitarian communism is documented in the Executive 
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Council report in a detailed review of council actions focussing 
attention on the continuing and increasing Soviet threat to 
world peace. 


A review of the AFL-CIO’s activities to aid the developing 
countries of Africa spells out the Federation’s program of 
promoting national freedom, democracy and economic pro- 
gress in Africa and in other underdeveloped nations of the 
world. 


The communist take-over in Cuba under Fidel Castro and 
this threat to inter-American security is reviewed in the 
report along with the strong opposition to other Latin Amer- 
ican dictatorships. 


The AFL-CIO can be proud of the role it has played in 
international affairs in the past years in giving leadership 
to the fight against totalitarianism and dictatorship wherever 
it exists. 


The report’s section on International Affairs reviews also 
the policies of the AFL-CIO in seeking to advance the policy 
of gradual reduction of trade barriers among free world 
nations with maximum benefit and minimum injury to work- 
ers both at home and abroad. 


Social Security 


Developments on the federal and state level of all aspects 
of social insurance is contained in the Executive Council 
report with special attention given the continuing fight to 
secure health benefits for the aged under the social security 
system. 


The AFL-CIO will continue to press the fight in 1962 to 
secure such legislation and this committee notes with approval 
the steps taken so far to secure action by Congress. 


Special attention is given to the need for reorganizing 
and upgrading the United States Employment Service and 
separating its activities from the unemployment insurance 
system to help solve the problems of continuing high un- 
employment. 


The struggle on the federal and state level for improved 
unemployment compensation insurance is reviewed. On the 
state level, the report notes that only 12 states acted in 1961 
to increase the maximum weekly benefit under unemployment 
compensation and only two states provided for increases in 
duration of benefits. On the federal level, the fight continues 
to secure complete overhaul of the unemploymnt insurance 
system and meaningful federal standards. 
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Continuing activity to secure legislation to improve health 
care and to secure more adequate financing of medical care 
and better organization of health services are discussed in 
the report. 


Worker And The Community 


The crisis in education and the battle to secure federal 
legislation is detailed in this section of the report. The com- 
mittee agrees that the failure of Congress to act upon federa! 
aid to education at the last session of Congress is a source of 
dismay considering the seriousness of the educational crisis 
from kindergarten to the graduate school level. 


The AFL-CIO’s activities in the area of community services 
have made substantial progress in the past two years with 
special attention given to the development of community 
leadership among labor unions. The community services pro- 
gram continues to take significant steps toward working more 
closely and effectively with other groups for the benefit of 
the nation. 


The growing concern of the Federation with safety and 
occupational health is a source of satisfaction to this commit- 
tee. The three-pronged program to secure better health and 
occupational health programs through labor-management rela- 
tions, trade union education, and training and education, has 
made substantial progress since the last convention. 


Civil Rights 


The Executive Council Report section on Civil Rights sets 
forth the Federation’s endeavors and accomplishments since 
1959 both in the legislative and the community areas and 
within the ranks of labor. 


Labor has stepped up the pace of its civil rights drive in 
its own ranks as well as continuing to take a lead in the 
nationwide task of mobilizing public opinion and community 
action on behalf of equal opportunity for all Americans. 


The report sets out the growth in trade union programs 
including the increase in the number of unions with full-time 
civil rights committees and programs and the spread of civil 
rights committees among state and local central bodies. 


A number of specific cases dealing with the Federation’s ef- 
forts to obtain full and lasting compliance with its civil rights 
policy are discussed in this section as examples of AFL-CIO 


activity. 
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“Right-to-Work” Laws 


In at least eight states the labor movement will probably 
face new campaigns to enact so-called “right-to-work” laws in 
192 indicating a renewed effort on the part of groups seeking 
to weaken and destroy the trade union movement. 


The Executive Council’s review of the activities in this area 
in 1960 and 1961 indicates the concerted effort necessary to 
beat back the “right-to-work” threat and the various devices 
being resorted to by “right-to-work” forces to place such legis- 
lation onto the statute books. 


This committee commends the efforts to repel the “right-to- 
work” attacks in the last two years and supports the continu- 
ing campaign to meet this threat to organized labor. 


Labor and the Law 


The administration and interpretation of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act has become a cumbersome burden for the trade 
union movement. The report’s review of the various adminis- 
trative actions and court decisions points up some of the areas 
that have proven costly to the trade union movement. 


The committee commends to the attention of the delegates 
the section dealing with Supreme Court litigation since the last 
convention where the labor movement has put together one of 
the greater strings of victories in recent history. The report 
notes that the major responsibility for this record can be as- 
signed to the National Labor Relations Board during the Eisen- 
hower Administration which received its “comeuppance”’ at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. 


National Legislation 


The Executive Council’s report section on national legisla- 
tion provides a comprehensive summary of labcr’s activities in 
a great number of problem areas. 


The scope of the AFL-CIO’s legislative interests and activi- 
ties is indicated by the almost three score subheadings covering 
everything from agriculture to the youth conservation corps. 


In handling these issues labor has spoken on the broad so- 
cial objectives which can be obtained through appropriate legis- 
lation which can bring a better life for all Americans. 


The committee concurs with the report that Congress has 
failed to pass needed legislation in a number of areas and that 
efforts must be redoubled for the next session of Congress. 
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State Legislation 


Activities of state legislatures in many areas of interest to 
organized labor are reviewed in the council report section on 
state legislation. In addition to restrictive labor legislation pro- 
posed in many state legislatures labor, along with other com- 
munity groups, faced the difficult struggle to defeat regressive 
tax policies and other attempts to weaken social insurance laws. 


The committee notes that new progress has been made in 
passage of state anti-discrimination laws with 21 states now 
having mandatory acts prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, relgion, color or national origin. 


Political Activities 
A review of the 1960 election campaign indicating the in- 


creased involvement of union members is contained in the sec- 
tion on political activities. 


The report is of special interest in pinpointing the area that 
will need further exploration and activity in planning for com- 
ing political campaigns, including the shift of population to met- 
ropolitan areas, the increasing concentration of minority votes 
in northern states, the growth of the Republican Party in the 
South and the pattern of voting with regard to the presidency 
and Congress. 


The committee commends the council for putting into opera- 
tion the successful 1960 registration and get-out-the-vote cam- 
paigns and its plans for extending this type of campaign in 1962 
and subsequent elections. 


Headquarters 


The committee notes with approval the reports of the 13 
AFL-CIO Headquarters Departments and their various activi- 
ties. 


These reports indicate a continuing implementation of 
AFL-CIO programs. This committee commends the work in 
these departments in the past two years. 


Trade and Industrial Union Departments 


The Executive Council Report transmits without approval 
or disapproval the reports of the various constitutional de- 
partments of the AFL-CIO. 


These reports indicate the functions of these departments 
and the value they contribute to their affiliated unions and 
to the members of those unions. Your committee calls to the 
delegates’ attention the reports of: Building and Construction 
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Trades Department, Industrial Union Department, Metal 
Trades Department, Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee, Railway Employes’ Department, Union 
Label and Service Trades Department and AFL-CIO Auxili- 
aries. 


Supplemental Report 


At its meeting of December 6, 1961, the Executive Council 
approved a merger agreement between the Almagamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the International Glove 
Workers Union of America and the merger of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks and the National Postal 
Transport Association. Part of this latter merger included 
also the United National Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men (Independent). The name of this organization is now 
the United Federation of Postal Clerks. 


This committee notes these actions with approval in light 
of the AFL-CIO’s policy of voluntary merger of affiliates 
operating in the same general area. 


Constitutional Changes 


The committee refers to the convention’s Committee on 
Constitution proposed amendments contained in the section of 
the Executive Council’s Report entitled The Labor Movement 
1959-1961. These include changes stemming from the au- 
thorization by the Executive Council of a Food and Beverage 
Trades Department, the authorization by the Council of a 
standing Committee on Organization, as well as the Council’s 
action in approving changes and consideration of changes in 
Section 9 of Article V of the Constitution dealing with of- 


ficers’ pensions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PHILLIPS: That is the re- 
port of the Committee, and the Committee consists of the fol- 


lowing members: 


Chairman: O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers; 
Secretary: Paul Phillips, Papermakers; Michael Fox, Railway 
Employees Department; William J. Farson, Newspaper Guild; 
William A. Lazzerini, Molders; Ross D. Blood, Marine & Ship- 
building; John O’Hare, Tobacco Workers; George Fecteau, 
Shoe Workers; Max Greenberg, Retail, Wholesale; Daniel E. 
Conway; Bakery & Confectionery ; Sam Scott, Stone & Allied; 
Jesse Clark, Railroad Signalmen; Eugene E. Frazier, Trans- 
port Service; E. C. Hallbeck, Post Office Clerks; Joseph Mc- 
Curdy, United Garment Workers; H. E. Gilbert, Locomotive 
Firemen; Howard Coughlin, Office Employees; C. J. Hag- 
gerty, Building Trades Department; John P. Burke, Pulp & 
Sulphite; Hyman Blumberg, Amalgamated Clothing; Russell 
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Stephens, Technical Engineers; James M. Roberts, Stove 
Mounters; Luigi Antonini, Ladies Garment Workers; Morris 
Pizer, Furniture Workers; Al Hartnett, IUE; Thomas F. Mur- 
phy, Bricklayers; Edward F. Carlough, Sheet Metal; A. F. 
Hartung, Woodworkers; Howard Holmden, Stage Employees; 
G. X. Barker, IBEW. 


Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the Committee’s report. 
. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the reading of 
the report of the Committee on Executive Council Report. 


The Chair recognizes Brother Stephens. 


DELEGATE RUSSELL STEPHENS, Technical Engineers: 
President Meany and delegates: I rise not in objection to the 
Committee’s report, for I fully realize that the Committee re- 
port condenses the Executive Council’s report and transmits 
it to the delegates of this convention. 


I would, however, like to take this opportunity to set the 
record straight with respect to one portion contained in that 
report that was given to you in printed form. 


On the opening day of this convention our organization 
requested withdrawal of Resolution 63 because we had as- 
sumed that the reason for which we had submitted Resolution 
63 had been satisfied at the Convention of the Industrial 
Union Department through a statement that President Walter 
Reuther made in the record. We found on looking at the rec- 
ord submitted to this convention, to our utter amazement, 
entirely opposite to the statement President Reuther had 
made, that the engineering section of the Industrial Union 
Department as stated in the report is set up to do organiza- 
tional work. 


And so that I may straighten the record, I would like to 
put into the record of this convention a statement made by 
the President of the Industrial Union Department on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1961, which is a part of the record of the Conven- 
tion of the Industrial Union Department, and I am quoting 
President Reuther. 


“I would like to point out for the record that there has 
been some misunderstanding about the policy of the IUD as 
it is related to the engineers. We have an Engineering De- 
partment in the IUD for the purpose of providing assistance 
in the engineering field, time and motion studies, etc. The 
purpose of that is not to organize the engineers. Various af- 
filiates of the IUD have the right to organize the engineers, 
and if there is any misunderstanding, I would like to set the 
record straight. We did not set up the Engineering Depart- 
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ment for the purpose of organizing engineering personnel, 
but to assist them when they have engineering problems. I 
hope that eliminates any misunderstanding.” 

I thank you, Mr. President, for the opportunity of putting 
this in the record and setting it straight. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there any further comment on 
the report of the Executive Council’s report? 


Those in favor of the motion to adopt the report signify by 
saying aye; contrary no. It is carried and so ordered. 


I would like to point out that the report of this committee 
is a report analyzing the Executive Council’s work in the past 
year. It is not a policy-making committee. It is in the nature 
of a committee that analyzes the historical significance of what 
the Executive Council has done, comments on it, and thereafter 
puts it into the record, so that when the record of this conven- 
tion is put into book form, we will have a complete historical 
record of the work for the past two years. This is not a policy- 
making committee. | 


REPORT OF INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would now like to present to you 
for a short report the director of our Investment Department in 
Washington. I think it best that I explain what this department 
is. It is not one of the regular staff departments. It is actually 
a counselling service. The Executive Council, at its meeting in 
the summer of 1960, directed the establishment of an office to 
advise our affiliates, without any cost to them, on the invest- 
ment of our funds in government securities that would have 
an impact on the housing field and also on the mortgage field. 


We secured for this service a man who had formerly been 
in the banking and mortgage field in New York, specializing in 
housing with the ILGWU. He has done a real fine job for us 
up to the present time. I would like him to make a report, and 
then I would like to comment very briefly on the report. 


I present to you Mr. Alexander Bookstaver, who is in charge 
of the Investment Counselling Service at our Headquarters in 
Washington. 

MR. ALEXANDER BOOKSTAVER: Mr. Chairman and 
Delegates: As you know, the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
at its August, 1960 meeting, authorized and directed President 
Meany to establish an Investment Department. This new de- 
partment was set up in 1961 and it has been my privilege to be 
its director since its creation. 

In view of the large investment potential available through 
the affiliated funds of the AFL-CIO, this department was cre- 
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ated to advise and assist all affiliates with their current invest- 
ment problems and to specifically encourage retirement, welfare 
and general trade union funds to invest in government guaran- 
teed and insured mortgage and constructive loans. The basic 
idea behind this action is to put labor’s funds to work in the 
housing field, under government protection for the purpose of: 


1) Stimulating housing. 
2) Stimulating employment. 
3) To provide a more adequate interest return, and 


4) To make mortgage financing available at reasonable 
rates. 


It is the opinion of this office that 1) trustees of welfare and 
retirement, 2) union administered welfare, 3) general trade 
union funds should consider the advisability of investing a 
portion of their reserves in government protected mortgages. 


There is still a great and continuing social need to provide 
new and adequate housing at reasonable costs in many areas 
of this country. The collateral benefits of these investments 
tend to stimulate the national economy by increasing building 
activity, which provides employment for building trades mem- 
bers and the other industries which provide the equipment, 
furnishings and appliances necessary for todays new homes. 


Government protected mortgages are excellent and desir- 
able investments as they offer maximum safety of principal 
and higher interest returns than are available on prime 
corporate or government bonds. They are legal investments 
for fiduciaries, savings institutions, insurance companies and 
other institutional investors. They enjoy the main investment 
characteristics of 1) safety, 2) liquidity, 3) fixed income. 
Because of these advantages, this type of investment should 
deter many funds from engaging in speculative activities and 
should encourage the conversion of low yielding securities 
and savings deposits. 


Within the various mortgage areas available, a portion 
of the normal investment requirements of most funds can 
be met and will substantially increase the investment income 
available for services to your members. 


Since this department became operative, there have been 
many inquiries from affiliated funds concerning mortgage 
loan investments. All inquiries have been answered with full 
explanation or by personal meetings with trustees or execu- 
tive boards. Some affiliates are presently considering these 
investments and in a number of instances, mortgage portfolios 
have been acquired. 
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We have also advised all national and international af- 
filiates of the government bond exchange offerings made dur- 
ing the year by the Treasury Department and have made 
recommendations pertaining to these offers. 


As portfolio holdings have been made available to this 
office, they have been thoroughly analyzed and recommenda- 
tions made for the sale or retention of such holdings and the 
reinvestment of funds derived from such sales. As an ex- 
ample — 


The rearrangement of one fund resulted in the sale or 
exchange of $540,000 low coupon government issues at a profit 
and with an additional contribution of cash, the results were 
as follows: 


Original Holdings 


Per 
Par Annum Income 
Value Cost Interest Yield 


U.S. Gov’t. Bonds $1,080,000 $1,037,767 $32,392 3.12% 

Present Holdings 

U.S. Gov’t. Bonds $ 590,000 $ 586,905 $20,330 3.53% 

U.S. Agency Bonds 250,000 245,953 10,625 4.32% 

F.H.A. Mtge. 323,257 322,541 16,970 5.27% 
$1,163,257 $1,155,399 $48,025 4.16% 


It is noted from these figures that the interest earnings of 
the fund has increased by over 1% per annum and a reasonable 
degree of diversification has been achieved with high quality 
investments. 


This office receives many proposals to provide mortgage 
funds for the construction of new housing units in the rural and 
urban areas of the country. Also, many regional offices of the 
AFL-CIO ask that funds be made available for new housing in 
their geographical areas. As many of these projects are worth- 
while and necessary, it seems that more of the affiliated funds 
of the AFL-CIO should give positive consideration to investing 
a portion of their reserves in government protected mortgages. 


Unfortunately many affiliates have restrictions which do 
not permit mortgage investments and others hesitate to con- 
sider them because it is believed the acquisition of a mortgage 
portfolio is a complex operation. 


As to the affiliates who hesitate because they believe a com- 
plex operation is necessary for mortgage acquisitions, I can as- 
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sure them that this is not true, and that the office bookkeeping 
has been reduced to a single monthly entry. 


This department is at all times prepared to advise and coun- 
sel all affiliates, with their current investment problems, as it 
is believed labors funds can be effectively put to work in the 
social area of housing by providing mortgage money at reason- 
able rates, and at the same time can earn a more adequate inter- 
est return which may provide increased benefits for members. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Alex. 


I would like to comment very briefly on this subject. The 
Executive Council set up the Investment Department or Office 
in Washington as a service to all of the affiliates of the AFL- 
CIO. It is not a department to invest anybody’s money. It is not 
a department to finance anything. It is not a department that 
has any fees connected with it. It is merely a service depart- 
ment, just the same as a good many of our other departments 
that offer assistance. If an organiation needs assistance from 
our Research Department—assistance perhaps in time studies 
or any of the fields we are in—they get it. So I want to make 
it perfectly clear that this is a service department to serve all 
of the affiliates in giving them advice in regard to mortgage 
investments. 


What is the reason behind this service? First, we have been 
interested in housing from the social angle and from the prac- 
tical, economic angle—what it means in the way of employ- 
ment; what it does to the economy; and what it does in the 
over-all sense of improving the image of America, as you might 
say, in replacing older slum dwellings with new dwellings. We 
have been interested in housing for years. 


We are also interested in the manipulations of the financial 
world. We resent very much the counseling of our people, 
and all people, by some in the mortgage field. You know, they 
have this discount point system under which a builder discounts 
a mortgage at a bank for seven points, or eight points, and 
when-the purchaser of the home buys that particular building 
he has to pay this difference in addition to his interest on the 
mertgage. This, in the language of the financial world, is 
water. In other words, he gets absolutely nothing of value 
for these extra points. 


One of the reasons we established this department is the 
tremendous amount of money that is in welfare and pension 
funds, some of it wholly under the trusteeship of unions, some 
under a co-trusteeship with unions and employers. But, in 
the final analysis, no matter how those funds are trusteed 
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and administered, they belong to the people who earn the 
money on the job by which these percentages were put aside. 
They are actually wages earned by the worker. These funds 
actually belong to the worker. And we have an interest in 
the earnings of these funds. 


So when you put this all together, with the tremendous 
amount of money that is available by investing this money 
in government guaranteed mortgages, in government insured 
construction loans, we do a number of things that make sense 
from our point of view. We provide employment for mechanics 
on the job, for those who prepare the materials for the jobs 
in brickyards, in lumber yards, in the forests, and, at the 
same time, we secure a higher return for the pension and 
welfare funds which are being held for our membership when 
they retire. 


Instead of 242 or 2% % on bonds, it is possible to get, per- 
haps 5 or 514% on these same funds with the government of 
the United States guaranteeing the principal and interest. 


We are doing something in the housing field. We are 
doing something to boost the gneral economy, and we are 
doing something to compete with those who charge special 
interest rates or special fees in the placing of mortgages for 
homes which our membership have to buy and have to live in. 


All of this makes sense. I understand perfectly well that 
a good many of the unions have developed the habit or the 
theory over the years that the placing of funds in government 
bonds is secure, you have no problems, and you get your 
interest backed up by Uncle Sam. 


The same, of course, is true with government guaranteed 
mortgages of the various types that are available. 


The purpose of this service is to guide our organizations, 
local unions, international unions, or any of our organizations 
that have these funds, so that they can place these funds in 
these mortgages and get a better return and provide employ- 
ment for our membership. 


Some of our large international unions are doing this. In 
fact, some of them have been doing this for some years, and 
they do it with a minimum of effort, with a minimum of 
expense, and with a great difference between the amount of 
money that the funds would earn if they were just left in 
government bonds and what they earn under this plan. 


Now, I want to let you know this service is available. The 
treasurer, or any financial officer of any organization in the 
AFL-CIO, can get this service and can get Mr. Bookstaver’s 
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advice,—and I want to say that he is an expert, without 
question. He has had long experience in this field. You can get 
his advice and his services and his guidance without any 
charge or without any fee whatsoever, that is, for the sole 
purpose of making better use of labor’s funds to meet a great 
social demand for housing, to provide employment and to 
provide mortgage money at reasonable rates. 


This entire program makes sense, and I recommend it to 
every organization, with the assurance that whatever service 
can be given through our office and through Mr. Bookstaver 
is available to you at any time. 


I would like each organization to give a little thought 
to this. 


Thank you very much. 


The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
State and Local Bodies, Vice President Lee Minton. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE AND LOCAL 
CENTRAL BODIES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MINTON: Your Committee on 
State and Local Central Bodies is ready to report. Secretary 
William Pollock of the Textile Workers will read the report to 
the convention. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the convention: The following report is presented 
by the Committee on State and Local Central Bodies, with their 
unanimous vote recommending that the convention adopt the 
report of the committee. 


In reviewing the activities of state and local central bod- 
ies since the last convention, your Committee would like to first 
report that the AFL-CIO program of merging state and local 
central bodies is completed and that a new office of Coordina- 
tor of State and Local Central Bodies was created by the AFL- 
CIO in 1960. The coordinator is functioning on a full time basis 
under the general supervision of President Meany with offices 
and staff at the Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Your Committee reports that there have been three national 
conferences of state and local central body officers. A Na- 
tional Advisory Council has been created. Programs and proce- 
dures for assisting all bodies have been formulated and are now 
in effect. Others will follow. For a more detailed report of the 
activities of this new office your Committee respectfully refers 
the delegates here assembled to the report of the Executive 
Council, pages 51-58. 
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Your Committee highly commends the Executive Council and 
President Meany for establishing this new office and for their 
assistance in the area of mergers. 


The following resolution number 69 has been considered by 
your Committee: 


Expansion of Central Bodies’ Department 


RESOLUTION NO. 69—By Delegate Barney Weeks, Ala- 
bama Labor Council, AFL-CIO: and Delegate Harold B. Boyd, 
Virginia State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO two years ago established a 
Coordinator of State and Local Central Bodies; and 


WHEREAS, This was a first step toward meeting a long- 
existing need for a source of centralized information on the 
plans, programs and operation of State Central Bodies; and 


WHEREAS, Until the creation of this office, State Central 
Bodies had received almost no help in securing the affiliation 
of unaffiliated local unions, even though the AFL-CIO Consti- 
tution says that is shall be the duty of international unions 
affiliated with the Federation to instruct their locals to join 
affiliated central bodies in their vicinity; and 


WHEREAS, Brother Stanton Smith, as coordinator of 
State and Local Central Bodies has been of great assistance 
to all State Central Bodies in securing the affiliation of un- 
affiliated locals; and 


WHEREAS, Each year sees the State Central Bodies’ re- 
sponsibility increased, in coordinating organizing within their 
state, in political activity, in legislative activity—both at the 
state level and the national level; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this department be expanded sufficiently 
so that it may better implement, advise and coordinate the 
activities of all State Councils; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the department be provided with suffi- 
cient funds to step up and expand its work in encouraging the 
affiliation of unaffiliated local unions. 


RESOLVED: That the department be provided with suffi- 
cient funds to step up and expand its work in encouraging the 
affiliation of unaffiliated local unions. 


The Committee recommends this resolution be broadened 
to give equal emphasis to Local Central Bodies and that it be 
referred to the Executive Council for implementation. 
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Your Committee reports that one of the major problems 
confronting State and Local Central Bodies is that of affilia- 
tion. In this connection resolutions number 64 and number 134 
were considered by your Committee and in order to fulfill the 
intent of both resolutions in the most equitable and reasonable 
manner your Committee unanimously recommends as a substi- 
tute for both resolutions the following composite resolution: 


Affiliation With State and Local Central Bodies 


Resolution No. 197 


WHEREAS, The all-out attacks to which the labor move- 
ment is being subjected today call for full mobilization of all 
our resources to combat these attacks and to maintain an 
effective counter-offensive to achieve labor’s program for the 
welfare of America and the free world, and 


WHEREAS, In the effort to increase the effectiveness of 
the AFL-CIO, greater attention must be given to the role of 
the State and Local Central Bodies which are the vital links 
that bind the labor movement together in the states and local 
communities, and make Labor a social as well as an economic 
force, and 


WHEREAS, Increased emphasis on political education and 
legislation has served to point up the important and essential 
role of these branches of the AFL-CIO as the logical structures 
on which to build an effective, coordinated COPE program 
and in turn to marshall grassroots support for legislation, and 


WHEREAS, The State Central Bodies, with the support of 
Local Central Bodies carry the principal burden of the state 
legislative programs and together provide essential support 
for the AFL-CIO’s national legislative program, and 


WHEREAS, The Central Bodies—both state and local— 
also perform vital and important functions in the field of 
public relations, community services, labor education, pro- 
motion of the union label, organizing and the mobilization of 
mutual aid in labor disputes, which have been their historic 
functions since the earliest days of the labor movement in 


America, and 


WHEREAS, The State and Local Central Bodies are being 
called on in ever-increasing degree to provide aid and services 
to local unions with respect to the administration of state and 
local laws and ordinances affecting unions and union mem- 
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WHEREAS, The Central Bodies will be unable to achieve 
maximum results unless they have the greatest degree of 
support of the local unions in their respective jurisdictions, 
and 


WHEREAS, The records show that about half of the local 
unions representing approximately one-third of the member- 
ship of the AFL-CIO are not affiliated with State and local 
Central Bodies and, in many cases, the local unions which are 
~~ cre, do not pay per capita tax on their full membership, 
an 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO in 1960 established the office 
of Coordinator of State and Local Central Bodies, with a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, for the purpose of helping these 
organizations secure maximum affiliation and to assist them 
in handling other major problems, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED: By the Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO that all affiliated National and International 
Unions are strongly urged to cooperate fully with the efforts 
of the AFL-CIO to bring about complete affiliation of all local 
unions with appropriate State and Local Central Bodies and 
to take such action as may be needed to mandate their re- 
spective local unions to affiliate and to pay per capita tax on 
their full membership, so that the total strength of the AFL- 
CIO may be mobilized for the important tasks that lie ahead. 


Compulsory Affiliation with 
State and Local Central Bodies 


RESOLUTION NO. 64—By Michigan State AFL-CIO; Vir- 
ginia State AFL-CIO; New Mexico State AFL-CIO; Greater 
Lansing (Michigan) Labor Council; Oakland County Michigan 
Central Labor Council; Omaha Central Labor Union: Arizona 
State AFL-CIO; Ohio AFL-CIO; Wisconsin State AFL-CIO; 
Kentucky State AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, For a long period of time under the rules gov- 
erning both the former AFL and the CIO, as well as those 
rules which now govern the merged organizations, there have 
been provisions which encourage local unions of internation- 
al unions to affiliate with Local and State Central Bodies and 


WHEREAS, Section 3-b of our present rules provides: 


“It shall be the duty of all national and international 
unions and organizing committees affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
to instruct their local unions to join State Central Bodies in 
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their vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions will be 
given by the AFL-CIO to all local unions affiliated directly 
with it”; and 


WHEREAS, In spite of this provision, we find that a very 
large number of local unions, members of internationals whose 
constitution does not make affiliation mandatory on the state 
and local levels, have failed to affiliate with their respective 
State and Local Central Bodies; and 


WHEREAS, These subordinate organizations are charged 
with the responsibility for carrying out the program of the 
National AFL-CIO, both in our local communities and on a 
state-wide basis. Their importance in this regard cannot be 
minimized. Their chief function is to carry out our political 
action, education, and legislative programs in keeping with 
National AFL-CIO policy, promoting legislation which is bene- 
ficial not only to members of organized labor, but the whole 
community. Almost universally throughout the United States 
it is the AFL-CIO which fights to protect the welfare and 
interests of those people who would otherwise have no 
organized representation in their legislative halls whatsoever ; 
and 


WHEREAS, Our local affiliates pay a per capita tax to 
enable us to carry on these programs, and the beneficial results 
are enjoyed equally by these affiliates as well as by the many 
local unions who do not cooperate in these efforts in any way, 
financially or otherwise: and 


WHEREAS, This lack of cooperation is a reflection on 
the entire labor movement due to the fact that we are the most 
ardent advocates of the philosophy of the union shop, and 
combined effort for the good of the group; and 


WHEREAS, It is our feeling that our parent body, the 
National AFL-CIO, should not only be in complete agreement 
with the basic principle of affiation of local unions with their 
state and county organizations, but, further, that it should so 
decree by constitutional edict; and 


WHEREAS, It is no more justified for a local union to take 
a “free ride” on the backs of other locals in these important 
matters than it is for the non-dues paying worker to take all 
the benefits of the collective bargaining agency of the union 
while simultaneously asserting his right to refrain from pay- 
ing dues; and 


WHEREAS, All workers, whether they belong to a union 
or not, are beneficiaries of our representation in the fields of 
unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, social 
security, industrial safety, welfare and other community serv- 
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ices, to name just a few specific areas of our concern, and 
we are sure that most of us in the labor movement are happy 
that this is so. However, we feel that we have a right to 
expect more of our own AFL-CIO local unions. If we continue 
to tolerate this situation, then surely we mitigate our own 
strongest arguments against good union principles; and 


WHEREAS, There is no justification whatever in forcing 
the officers of Central Bodies into the necessity of pleading, 
cajoling and begging local unions to participate in a program 
which is not only mandated by our parent organization, but 
which is essential to the very existence of the entire labor 
movement, as well as its continued growth and welfare; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: We request that appropriate language which 
would make affiliation with State and Local Central Bodies 
mandatory for all local unions to be incorporated in the Con- 
stitution of the National AFL-CIO at its next Convention, sub- 
ject, of course, to approval of the Convention delegates; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: We earnestly beseech the National Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO to recommend that the language in 
Section 3-b of the Rules Governing Local Central Bodies be 
altered to make affiliation of local unions with state bodies 
mandatory, and that similar language should be adopted with 
reference to rules governing county organizations. 


(N. B.—Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, Ohio State AFL-CIO, 
New Mexico State AFL-CIO, and Omaha Central Labor Union 
were deleted as sponsors. See Proceedings, First Day, 


The International Association of Machinists and Pennsyl- 
vania AFL-CIO were added as sponsors. See Proceedings, 
First Day. 


State and Local Central Body Affiliation 


RESOLUTION NO. 134—By Delegates of Oklahoma State 
AFL-CIO; Wisconsin State AFL-CIO; Ohio AFL-CIO; Omaha 
Central Labor Union; New Mexico State AFL-CIO; West Vir- 
ginia Labor Federation; Washtenaw County (Michigan) AFL- 
CIO Council. 


WHEREAS, The importance of legislative and political 
education by state and local central bodies continues to demand 
increased efforts, it becomes more urgent than ever that these 
bodies have the full financial support of all unions in the 
particular geographic areas; and 
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WHEREAS, The situation on affiliations that exists in the 
Ohio AFL-CIO has become serious and unless there is action 
to correct this situation, the political and legislative potential 
of the labor movement in Ohio will not be realized. The result 
is that our members will be the losers in the legislative halls 
and at the polls; and 


WHEREAS, A substantial number of the AFL-CIO local 
unions in Ohio are not affiliated with the state central body. 
Needless to say, the job that should be done is not being done 
because of the lack of adequate affiliation. A number of unions 
fulfill their responsibility to the state central body and faith- 
fully pay their per capita. These unions are becoming increas- 
ingly resistant to the idea of bearing their financial respon- 
sibility while others pay nothing; and 


WHEREAS, We successfully resisted the attempts of anti- 
labor groups in Ohio to pass a so-called “right-to-work” law in 
1958. In fighting for the principle of the union shop we con- 
stantly stated the theme that those who benefit from union 
membership have a responsibility to bear their share of sup- 
porting unions. The trade union movement traditionally has 
opposed the idea of the “free rider” who benefits from a 
union but who dves not support that union. The same tradi- 
tional principle should apply with equal force and logic in the 
support of state and local central bodies; and 


WHEREAS, Just as all workers in an organized plant 
benefit from the collective bargaining efforts of the union, so 
do all union members benefit from the efforts of the state 
office as it works for improvements in unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation, and other social and welfare issues 
that are determined by state legislatures. If we are to be 
consistent, then certainly there should be no “free riders” when 


it comes to affiliation ; and 


WHEREAS, The real solution to the critical affiliation 
situation must be effected on the international union level. 
Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The convention of the AFL-CIO in December, 
1961, adopt a resolution calling on international unions to 
revise their constitutions to make affiliation mandatory with 
state and local central bodies. 


Your Committee commends the State and Local Central 
Bodies for their efforts and cooperation in connection with 
the implementation of established policies and programs of 
the AFL-CIO, its Executive Council and Officers. Your Com- 
mittee further commends the State and Local Central Bodies 
for the cooperation they have extended to the AFL-CIO na- 
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tional and international unions and their local unions. Such 
cooperation and effort extended by the State and Local Cen- 
tral Bodies is doing a tremendous amount of good and the 
beneficiaries of this good work are all of the laboring people 
of this Nation. Accordingly, and to further implement all of 
the programs and objectives of our labor movement and to 
strengthen the hand and role of State and Local Central Bodies 
in their daily activities your Committee again emphasizes the 
need for all national, international and local unions to fully 
cooperate and do what they can to bring about full affiliation. 


The report is signed by the following members: Chairman: 
Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Secretary: William Pol- 
lock, Textile Workers ; Harold J. Garno, New York State; Aug- 
ust Scholle, Michigan State; John J. Driscoll, Connecticut 
State; William J. Maguire, Retail Clerks; Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr., New York City Central Body; Victor Bussie, Louisiana 
State; Elmer Walker, Machinists; Anthony Laddis, Mechanics 
Educational Society; Richard W. Nisley, Nebraska State; J. T. 
Marr, Oregon State; Matthew Guinan, Transport Workers; 
R. B. Kremers, Letter Carriers; E. M. Weston, Washington 
State; Robert S. Ash, Alameda County, Calif., Central Body; 
Jack Weinberger, Hotel & Restaurant Workers ; Howard Hague, 
Steelworkers ; John I. Rollings, Missouri State; Richard Gosser, 
UAW;; Miles Stanley, West Virginia State; Thomas G. Young, 
Building Service; Charles Marciante, New Jersey State; Steve 
Federoff, Maritime Union; Norman Blumberg, Philadelphia 
City Central Body; 


Mr. Chairman, we recommend adoption of this report, and 
I so move. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the reading of the 
resolution presented by the Committee as a substitute for Reso- 
lutions 64 and 134. The motion is to adopt. 


DELEGATE W. F. STRONG, Maryland State and District 
of Columbia State Councils: I rise in support of the recom- 
mendation to adopt the report. There is little else that I can do, 
as Brother Quill stated on this floor the other day. 


If you will recall, many of you, I took the floor for the first 
time before a convention in San Francisco on the same issue 
calling for mandatory affiliation at the time it was presented. 


Other resolutions of which my state council was the author 
were introduced at this convention calling for mandatory affili- 
ation. 
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As a result, this substitute resolution has been introduced. 
I would be very foolish to oppose the adoption of the substitute. 
However, I do want to take this opportunity of setting forth to 
the international presidents, the international secretary-treas- 
urers, the international executive boards, the real urgency of 
fulfilling the intent of this resolution. 


Many resolutions have been adopted on the floor of this 
convention. The majority of them call for expanded activity on 
the part of the state and city central bodies. The state and city 
— bodies accept with great dignity this expanded responsi- 

ility. 

However, the facilities of these state and city central bodies 
are limited, limited due to the fact that there is only partial 
representation both financially and morally from the stand- 
point of both the state and the city bodies. 


Most of us have reports before you showing that about 50 
per cent of the eligible members of organized labor are af- 
filiated with either the state or the city central bodies. Conse- 
quently, there is only 50 per cent support for labor’s efforts 
that are being put forth by the central bodies and the state 


bodies. 


I know what I am speaking of, because as soon as I return 
to Maryland I will be engaged in a battle with the politicians 
and the legislators and the voters, if you please. 


One of the most commendable actions here was passage of 
Resolution 165 calling for certain standards on unemployment 
compensation. I want this Convention to know that the year 
1961 saw the State of Maryland take a backward step in the 
area of unemployment compensation, a bill that is universal in 
nature which was passed by the 1961 session of the Maryland 
Legislature, a bill that set us back beyond the year 1957, a bill 
that is highly restrictive, one that will deprive, if it becomes 
law, eligible workers, unemployed workers of ten to twelve mil- 
lion dollars annually in unemployment benefits, plus the thou- 
sands of retired workers who are disqualified from receiving 
benefits. This bill would almost outlaw pregnancy. This is a 
viscious bill. It has been signed by the governor. 


However, we recognized the value and the importance of 
appealing to the voters. We secured a sufficient number of 
signatures to have this bill placed on the legislative agenda, 
or at least on the ballot in the November election. This required 
a lot of time and effort. We are going to need $150,000 to 
$500,000 to fight this bill in the referendum, unless we are 
successful in getting it repealed during the next 30-day session. 
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We need money, but more important than money in this 
fight is live bodies, live registered voters who can go to the 
polls and vote in November to defeat this kind of legislation. 


More and more of this is coming. I read while I am down 
here that the Legislative Council is going to recommend to the 
Maryland General Assembly that the number of signatures on 
a petition be increased to 10 per cent of the voters who voted in 
the last presidential election, whereas now, 10,000 voters will 
hold up the enactment of legislation until the voters have an 
opportunity. It will now take 75,000. So this is one of the prob- 
lems that your state and city central bodies have. 


Now, affiliations, coupled with the amount of per capita that 
can be realized through the affiliations, can help the city cen- 
tral bodies and the state central bodies carry forward the pro- 
gram of organization, the problem of civil rights. We want to do 
these things, but we must be given the tools with which to do 
them. I note that those who are speaking out display dedication 
in the area of organization, civil rights, legislation and political 
activity. Many of them are not represented totally, at least, in 
our state councils and in our city bodies. 


So we appeal to the international executive boards, the 
international officers to make it possible, to make it mandatory, 
that these local unions share their load in all of labor’s fight 
for the many goals that we are setting forth in this convention. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DELEGATE JOHN I. ROLLINGS, President, Missouri 
State Labor Council: Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
Committee’s report, which I think is one of the most intelligent 
and one of the most constructive reports that I have ever seen 
before an AFL or an AFL-CIO Convention. 


I want to impress upon the delegates from international 
unions here the fact that your local central bodies and your 
state central bodies are interested in doing no other job than to 
serve the labor movement. That is the job of your central bodies, 
and you can make that job a lot more effective if you will work 
with the coordinator of state and local councils in the manner 
in which it has been set forth in this committee’s report. 


There are great tasks imposed upon your state and local 
councils in this organization, and that job will be done if you 
will provide the support and urge your local unions to get in 
there and add financial support, the intelligence, and drive that 
is needed. Not always are the financial funds needed, but it is 
an important thing. But we need the talent and support of 
everyone engaged in the labor movement at state and local levels 
if you expect any sort of coordination on the political and legis- 


lative fronts. 
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These are your councils. They are your servants. They 
belong to no individual. They belong to the labor movement. 
They are there for the purpose of serving you and they will 
serve you. 


I want to commend to you this portion of the report. I 
hope that when you go back to your executive board meetings 
and your international unions or conventions of your inter- 
national unions, you will give more force and effect to the affili- 
ation program than has been done in the past by a few of the 
international unions. We commend the report to you. We think 
it is a good one. We think it will strengthen the labor movement. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Microphone number 5. 


DELEGATE PAUL D. SHAFTO, Wyoming State AFL- 
CIO: Mr. President, the Wyoming State AFL-CIO is probably 
one of the smallest state bodies, population-wise and per 
capita-wise. I am not rising to oppose this resolution, because 
I understand, according to the Constitution, it could not be 
made much stronger. We have to take what we can get. 


There are a few points that I, as one who comes from a 
small state federation, wish to bring out here in all sincerity. 
The committees of the AFL-CIO have helped Wyoming greatly 
in the political, educational, and legislative fields, and other- 
wise. We have tried to carry out a program. You have often 
heard it said that let a state get a strong program, and you 
will get the affiliation. I think in Wyoming, legislative-wise, 
in the state legislature, we have always adopted a large per- 
centage of our program. Politically-wise we have tried to 
work along that line in our state legislature at all times. 
But we are reaching the point where I would like to bring 
out now—and I am sincere—where, if greater affiliation is 
not accomplished in the State of Wyoming—and this may 
apply to even smaller states—our financial plight will reach 
the point where I doubt if our state body in Wyoming will 
continue to exist as we have in the past. 


While all the committees in your national bodies have 
helped out very much, I have summed it down to this point. 
I want to stress this point with the international unions, their 
officers and representatives. I sometimes feel that there 
is not enough attention paid to a place way out in the State 
of Wyoming. You probably think it is almost insignificant. 
But, remember, Wyoming on the political scene has two Sena- 
tors in the U. S. Senate, which is as many as the large states 
of New York, California, and Pennsylvania have. Sometimes 
it is the work of the state bodies that helps to elect the right 
men to our Senate and our state legislature. Sometimes there 
may be a close vote. So Wyoming Senators play an important 
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For example, I might state that Wyoming, at the last 
Democratic National Convention, was the state that cast the 
vote that put Kennedy over for the nomination. And we are 
pretty well down the line in the alphabet. So if the conven- 
tion had gone to a second or third ballot, you all know what 
might have happened. I am giving that as an example of how 
a few votes of a small state can mean so much. 


I suppose a local of three or four hundred in Wyoming 
would not mean so much in a larger state, but I would like 
to cite a few examples. I doubt whether the international 
officers or the departments have paid too much attention to 
it. I hope out of these few words that the United Steelwork- 
ers and some of the railroad brothers will affiliate with our 
state organizations. We have a local of about 300 members 
of the Steelworkers in Sunrise who are not affiliated. That 
would be an immense help to our program in Wyoming if they 
were affiliated. 


I wish to compliment the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen, for they are affiliated in Wyoming. But 
if we can get the Brotherhoods in Wyoming to affiliate their 
groups, it would almost double the strength of the Wyoming 
AFL-CIO. I hope that the national officers of these inter- 
national unions here will take this to heart and give us some 
help out there. 


In regard to expenses, in order to keep pace with the 
various programs, including meetings of executive boards, 
sometimes we wonder how we are going to carry out the pro- 
grams. I might say this: How many of the representatives, 
officers and delegates to this convention are coming here at 
their own expense? I am paying a large part of my own 
expenses so that I can be here, and so that my state may 
be represented. I hope to see the day when our officers in 
Wyoming and delegates come to one of these conventions and 
will have money enough so that we will feel like we can take 
it out of our treasury. But the last two or three conventions, 
while I get some of my expenses, I dig down into my own 
pocket to pay my expenses here. 


I would like to ask the cooperation of the international of- 
ficers here to look to these smaller states, the smaller locals, 
and try to get them affiliated with the state central bodies. 


I would like to ask the cooperation of the international of- 
ers, protect the rank and file membership. That is very im- 
portant. The men that are working out on the job and are 
members of the loca] unions are important. No organization 
is stronger than the foundation of every link in the make-up 
of their body. So the rank and file membership—I think the 
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state leaders depend on them. The national leaders and the 
whole success of the AFL-CIO depend on them. 


In closing, I ask you to give us what help you can out in 
Wyoming, because our financial plight is bad out there, and 
I presume it might apply to some of the bodies with larger 
population in some of the larger states. Thank you for your 
time. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Mike number 2. 


DELEGATE ELMER F. COPE, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Ohio Affiliate, AFL-CIO: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
report of the committee. I would like to say a few words, if I 
may, in support of the resolution and the report to indicate 
what I consider the purpose and the purport of the report itself. 


As I understand the action of the Committee in submitting 
its report to the convention, the Committee is asking the con- 
vention to approve a resolution which would urge upon every 
international union to provide mandatory affiliation of their 
locals to all the state and local central bodies—mandatory affi- 
liation. I think the approach that the committee makes in its 
resolution is the proper approach, because unless the interna- 
tional unions themselves urge upon their locals to affiliate with 
the state and local central bodies, I believe it is a hopeless 
thing to try to get them to affiliate. 


So, therefore, I believe that this approach is right, and if 
the internationals then respond properly, proper affiliations will 
occur. 


May I mention that, so far as Ohio is concerned, I want to 
compliment a large majority of the local unions and the inter- 
nationals for the cooperation that they have given over the 
years toward the furtherance of the program of our organiza- 
tion. I think most of you realize that in 1958, due to the soli- 
darity of all of the locals of all the internationals in Ohio, we 
defeated a “right-to-work” amendment and we did so over- 
whelmingly. May I suggest that in Ohio, if we get the same 
kind of support by all of the local unions, we can reverse the 
political trend that has set in in Ohio and was evidenced last 
year by the vote that the Republicans were able to get in sup- 
port of their candidate for President. 


Our state, too, finds itself in a position where a little more 
than half of all the potential membership is now affiliated. If 
we could get all of the locals of all the internationals to coop- 
erate with us in our program, we would not have to be coming 
constantly to those who are now affiliated for an increase in 
per capita and in support of our program. 
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We have potentially one million members in our organiza- 
tion, and very often I think that the reason the locals do not 
affiliate is that they do not appreciate the kind of work we are 
doing. We are getting all kinds of excuses why locals do not af- 
filiate. They expect the state bodies to settle jurisdictional dis- 
putes. We cannot do so. The international unions know we can- 
not. I wish they would pass the word on to their local unions. 
They say that they have lost membership and, consequently, 
cannot pay per capita, and yet the fact is that they are required 
to pay per capita only on the membership, that is, the employ- 
ees who are working and on whom they pay per capita tax to 
the internationals. I feel very definitely that they do not un- 
derstand what we are doing in support of our local unions. We 
have a full-time man on our state staff servicing the locals. 


Where do you get the congressmen to support the federal 
legislation that you stand for? You get it from the state and 
the congressional districts, and it is the responsibility of the 
state organizations to coordinate and cooperate with the local 
unions in these districts. 


Therefore, Mr. President, we feel certain that if the inter- 
nationa! unions on their own initiative will give us the kind 
of cooperation to petition all of the local unions—some twelve 
or fourteen hundred in the State of Ohio—that are not af- 
filiated, we feel that in the next six months we will be able 
to make a real dent in rallying the combined forces of all 
the membership. 


Therefore, I would not only urge support of this resolution, 
but also I would urge that the internationals go back and 
solicit the support of the local unions, and indicate to them 
that it is the will of the international that the local unions 
affiliate, every one of them, with the state organizations. 
Thank you very much. 


President Meany: The question has been called for. The 
Chair recognizes Barney Hopkins from Washtenaw County, 
Michigan. 


DELEGATE HOPKINS, Washtenaw County Central 
Body: Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the resolution. 
I would like to say, 


I appreciate very much being recognized as a delegate in 
this convention to speak on this important resolution. 


First, let me tell you that I am not, as the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Michigan AFL-CIO State Central Body, by any 
means pleased with its content. In my opinion it is weak, es- 
pecially so in the last “Whereas.” Actually it is only asking 
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in a defeatist attitude to please cooperate, and affiliate the lo- 
cal union of our international unions with city and state cen- 
tral labor bodies. This language I say is meaningless. It will 
not, I assure you bring about affilliation of local unions of the 
many international unions not now affiliated. The only solu- 
tion to bringing about full and complete affillation of local 
unions with city and state central labor bodies is to adopt in 
the Constitution or by-laws of this national AFL-CIO organi- 
zation a mandatory clause. That should read that local unions 
of international unions affiliated with the national AFL-CIO 
shall affiliate all local unions under its jurisdiction with the 
respective city and state central labor councils or bodies as 
the case may be. Any other language than a mandatory clause, 
will not result in changing the present situation that has ex- 
isted over the past 20 years or more. At the present time with 
few exceptions, most city and state bodies are operating on 
less than a shoe string. Many have no full time officers or of- 
fice staff. Some exist from the revenue of year books or on 
revenue received from advertising in their labor publications 
others from clubs etc. Most local central labor bodies can not 
afford to send delegates to conventions or participate in labor 
union activities because they have no funds. The reason is that 
in many instances only a percentage of international unions 
encourage their locals to affiliate. In other words there are too 
many free loaders—accepting all the political and legislative 
gains that are won through the activity of state bodies but 
ignoring the cost of this activity. However, they do accept the 
increases and improvements in Workmens and Unemployment 
Compensation benefits—They do accept the fruits of improved 
Welfare regulations and improved State labor laws. They do 
accept the fact that we have defeated Anti-labor legislation. 


They do accept our success in holding the line on taxes, 
improving our insurance laws, and helping to elect a supreme 
court that recognizes justice. They do accept our success to 
prevent a states “right-to-work” law. They do appreciate in 
time of need our successful state community services pro- 
gram, our education program for better homes, elimination 
of slums and more schools, plus higher pay for our educators. 
They do accept our serving on over 100 city-county and state 
organizations—to help make for a better healthier commu- 
nity, state and nation. Oh yes, they will accept all these gains 
and many more. But all at the expense of those international 
unions whose local unions are affiliated, who believe in a 
strong united labor front, who recognize that there is a 
need for city and state labor bodies. I have attended national 
labor conventions for the past 24 years. The past 17 years 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Michigan AFL-CIO. In all these 
conventions and hundreds of national conferences I have been 
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told of the importance of local and state labor bodies. Even 
in this very Convention in a meeting in advance of this Con- 
vention we were told of our many duties and responsibilities. 
All of which cost money. It is possible that many delegates 
to this Convention and labor leaders if you please, may not 
recognize the importance of labor central bodies. I would like 
to point out that in my opinion every state needs city and 
county government and every state needs a federal govern- 
ment. (I am aware of some states that do not think so.) 
However, I say that our international unions need by all means 
a city and state body that coordinates its labor activities 
and program. No international union alone can or should 
speak for all labor in its city or state on matters affecting 
the welfare of all organized labor. But this can be done 
through city and state labor leaders who are elected in Con- 
vention by delegates representing all international unions in 
that state whereby they fight for a united program in the 
best interests of all labor. I realize the many arguments 
against proposing a mandatory clause in our Constitution. One 
is that it’s constitutionally unfair. Well do you believe in 
the union shop? Do you believe in your membership not pay- 
ing dues? Do you believe in the local unions of your inter- 
national union not paying per-capita tax? 


Does the national AFL-CIO believe in its affiliates not 
paying its per capita? Other arguments used against affil- 
iations is that local unions will come in or affiliate if you have 
a good program. How in the “hell” can local unions not affil- 
iated know if you have a good organization or program if they 
are on the outside looking in? Let’s be honest. I unfortunately 
believe that some unions do not want their local unions affil- 
iated because they desire to keep them in the dark. They may 
be fearful that their membership may get educated and know 
too much about what’s going on in the labor movement. Is this 
a democratic union? I think so. However, I am concerned where 
we are going. We should recognize that we owe allegiance to the 
rank and file, the working men and women who want a union 
with guts but at the same time responsible and honest. We can 
and will only have a strong militant, united, progressive labor 
movement when we adopt laws that are enforced. I regret that 
arguments have been used that we can’t affiliate with this 
local or that state central body because it’s controlled by this 
or that particular international union or that it operated only 
in the interest of a certain international union or that it is dis- 
honest and or crooked or something. Are we going to destroy 
the foundation of all because of the wrong doing of a few? If 
city or state AFL-CIO bodies are out of line then let the lead- 
ership of this organization take over or revoke their charters 
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but lets not wreck our labor movement or destroy the value of 
such bodies because of the mistakes of a few. I believe as an 
officer of a state organization that our national organization 
needs the important services rendered by a city and state or- 
ganization just as you believe as international union officers 
that you should receive the tax from locals that make up your 
international unions! If we are to go forward don’t weaken 
the foundation of a structure that you as leaders are in vital 
need of. I wish to point out that the following important de- 
partments of this national AFL-CIO need and depend upon the 
cooperation of city and state central labor bodies. Ask Brother 
Leo Perlis of national AFL-CIO Community Services Activ- 
ities what his department would do if it were not for city and 
state AFL-CIO bodies. This is the department Brother Meany 
that you praised so highly for its excellent work in your 
opening address to this Convention. 


Ask Andy Biemiller, if you will, about the support he re- 
ceives and how he depends— 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I wish the speaker would stick to 
the subject of the resolution, which is the question as to whether 
or not international unions should be urged to ask their affili- 
ates to join state bodies. 

DELEGATE HOPKINS: I am sticking to the subject, in 
view of the fact that I am attempting to point out that all of 
these AFL-CIO departments are important, and that the state 
and the city central labor bodies that do cooperate and it is 
only through their ability as state organizations— 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Please stick to the subject. 

DELEGATE HOPKINS: Mr. Chairman, I was of the 
opinion that I was on the subject and pleading to the conven- 
tion to support the mandatory clause in the resolution that will 
bring about the affiliation of all local unions of all internationals 
with city, county and state central bodies. It is important, and 
I hope that I will receive consideration from this convention. 
Thank you. 

... The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The question has been called for. 
I had intended to comment on this resolution. I will certainly 
not do so under the circumstances. I merely want to say that 
I favor very much the committee’s report. 


All those who favor the motion to adopt the report signify 
by saying aye; contrary. It is carried and so ordered. 

That completes the report of the Committee on State and 
Local Central Bodies. The Committee is discharged with the 
thanks of the convention. 
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The Chair recognizes Committee Chairman Beirne of the 
Committee on Constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: The Constitution 
Committee of this convention has met a number of times here 
in Miami at the Americana Hotel, and has a number of consti- 
tutional amendments to present to you. 


The first amendment that will be presented to you has been 
distributed to all of the delegates. It is an amendment to Article 
XXI. It is entitled “Settlement of Internal Disputes”. In pre- 
senting this particular amendment to you, I would just like to 
recite a few facts. 


This recommended change came to the Constitution Com- 
mittee as a unanimous recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO. 


The Executive Council itself received a report from a com- 
mittee of the council which has been working some two years 
and three months in looking into the problems associated with 
internal disputes, and endeavoring to find the kind of language 
and the kind of principles which would permit us, in an orderly 
fashion, with machinery, equally available to all, to settle some 
of the internal disputes that we have had in the Federation. 


The Committee’s report was received and modified, and the 
unanimous action of the Executive Council was presented to 
the Constitution Committee. 


The Constitution Committee has met, has read every bit of 
this document, has had discussions on it, and it too was almost 
unanimous. There was one brother on the Committee who felt 
he didn’t have the opportunity to vote against it, who didn’t 
feel he wanted to vote against it, who felt that he wanted to 
study it. Aside from that one expression of the request of time 
to look at this whole document, your Constitution Committee 
unanimously concurred in the amendment presented to it by 
the Executive Council. 


Now I would like to introduce and present to read the 
amendment to this Constitution the Secretary of the Constitu- 
tion Committee, Brother Gordon Freeman of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Brother Freeman. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to this convention, as the Chairman reported to 
you, we had seven matters presented to the committee for its 
consideration, and we are now prepared to report. 

I suggest that the first matter to come up, as the Chairman 
said, is a new proposed article to the Constitution of the Feder- 
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ation which would be Article XXI, and I would suggest you 
follow me reading this proposal with the material that has been 
placed on the table. 


It reads as follows: 


ARTICLE XXI 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNAL DISPUTES 


Section 1. The principles set forth in this Article shall be 
applicable to all affiliates of this Federation, and to their 
local unions and other subordinate bodies. 


Section 2. Each affiliate shall respcet the established col- 
lective bargaining relationship of every other affiliate. No 
affiliate shall organize or attempt to represent employees as 
to whom an established collective bargaining relationship 
exists with any other affiliate. For purposes of this Article, 
the term, “established collective bargaining relationship” 
means any situation in which an affiliate, or any loca] or other 
subordinate body thereof, has either (a) been recognized by 
the employer (including any governmental agency) as the 
collective bargaining representative for the employees in- 
volved for a period of one year or more, or (b) been certified 
by the National Labor Relations Board or other Federal or 
State agency as the collective bargaining representative for 
the employees. 


Section 3. Each affiliate shall respect the established work 
relationship of every other affiliate. For purposes of this 
Article, an “established work relationship” shall be deemed 
to exist as to any work of the kind which the members of an 
organization have customarily performed at a particular plant 
or work site, whether their employer is the plant operator, a 
contractor, or other employer. No affiliate shall by agree- 
ment or collusion with any employer or by the exercise of 
economic pressure seek to obtain work for its members as to 
which an established work relationship exists with any other 
affiliate, except with the consent of such affiliate. The fore- 
going sentence of this section shall not be applicable to work 
in the railroad industry. 


Section 4. In the event that any affiliate believes that 
such special and unusual circumstances exist that it would 
be violative of its basic jurisdiction or contrary to basic con- 
cepts of trade union morality or to the constitutional objec- 
tives of the AFL-CIO or injurious to accepted trade union work 
standards to enforce the principles which would apply in the 
absence of such circumstances, such organizaiton shall never- 
theless observe such principles unless and until its claim is 
upheld in the manner prescribed in Section 17 of this Article. 
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Section 5. No affiliate shall, in connection with any or- 
ganizational campaign, circulate or cause to be circulated any 
charge or report which is designed to bring or has the effect 
of bringing another affiliate into public dispute or of other- 
wise adversely affecting the reputation of such affiliate or 
the Federation. 


Section 6. Dispute settlements and determinations under 
this Article shall not determine the general work or trade 
jurisdiction of any affiliate but shall be limited to the settle- 
ment or determination of the specific dispute on the basis 
of the facts and considerations involved in that dispute. 


Section 7. The President shall establish procedural rules 
for the handling of complaints under this Article so that all 
affiliates involved in or affected by a dispute will have notice 
thereof, will have an opportunity for the voluntary settlement 
of the dispute, and, in the event of a failure to reach a vol- 
untary settlement, will have a full and fair hearing before an 
Impartial Umpire. The rules shall be such as to insure a 
speedy and early disposition of all complaints arising under 
this Article. 


Section 8. The President shall establish a panel of media- 
tors composed of persons from within the labor movement. 
The members shall serve at the pleasure of the President. Any 
affiliate which claims that another affiliate has violated this 
Article may, by its principal officer, file a complaint with the 
President. Upon receipt of such complaint the President shall 
designate a mediator or mediators, selected by him from the 
mediation panel, and direct that all affiliates involved or af- 
fected meet with such mediator or mediators in an effort to 
effect a settlement. 


Section 9. A panel of Impartial Umpires composed of 
prominent and respected persons shall be established. The 
members of the panel shall be selected by the President with 
the approval of the Executive Council. If voluntary settle- 
ment of a dispute is not reached within fourteen days after 
the appointment of a mediator or mediators, a hearing shall 
be held before an Impartial Umpire selected from such panel. 
Impartial Umpires shall be assigned on a rotating basis, sub- 
ject to their availability to conduct hearings. The terms of em- 
ployment of the members of the panel shall be established by 
the President, with the approval of the Executive Council. 


Section 10. The Impartial Umpire shall make a determina- 
tion, after hearing, based upon the principles set forth in 
this Article. He shall make such determination within a time 
specified by the President, unless an extension of time is 
agreed to by the parties. The President shall transmit copies 
of the determination to all affiliates involved. He shall, at the 
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same time, request any affiliate which the Impartial Umpire 
has found to be in violation of this Article to inform him as 
to what steps it intends to take to comply with such determi- 
nation. Any response received, or the fact that no response 
has been received within a time fixed by the President, shall 
be communicated to the other parties to the dispute. 


Section 11. The President may extend any time limit if, in 
his judgment, such extension will more readily effectuate an 
early settlement or determination of a dispute. Whenever, in 
the judgment of the President, pressing reasons require an 
accelerated settlement or determination, he may shorten or 
eliminate the mediation process or refer the dispute directly 
to an Impartial Umpire. 


Section 12. If no appeal is filed from a determination of the 
Umpire within five days as provided below the determination 
shall automaticaliy go into full force and effect. Any affiliate 
which is adversely affected by a determination of the Umpire, 
and which contends that the determination is not compatable 
with this Constitution, or not supported by facts, or is other- 
wise arbitrary or capricious, may file an appeal with the Presi- 
dent within five days after it receives the Umpire’s determina- 
tion. Any such appeal shall be referred by the President to a 
subcommittee of the Executive Council. 


Section 13. The subcommittee of the Executive Council may 
disallow the appeal, in which event the determination of the 
Umpire shall be final, and subject to no further appeal and 
shall go into full force and effect; or the subcommittee may 
refer the appeal to the Executive Council, in which event the 
determination of the Umpire shall be automatically stayed 
pending disposition of the appeal by the Executive Council. The 
determination of the Umpire shall be sustained unless it is set 
aside or altered by vote of a majority of all of the members of 
the Executive Council. The decision of the Executive Council 
where an appeal is granted shall be final, and shall be effective 
as of the date therein specified. 


Section 14. Any affected affiliate may file a complaint with 
the President that another affiliate has not complied with an 
effective determination of the Impartial Umpire or of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on appeal. Upon receipt of such a complaint the 
President shall immediately convene a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee of the Executive Council referred to above. If non-com- 
pliance with the determination is found at such meeting, notice 
of such non-compliance shall be issued by the President to each 
affiliated national or international union and department. 
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Section 15. Immediately upon the issuance of such notifi- 
cation, the following shall apply: 


1) The non-complying affiliate shall not be entitled to file 
any complaint or appear in a complaining capacity in any 
proceeding under this Article until such non-compliance 
is remedied or excused as provided in Section 16; 


2) The Federation shall, upon request, supply every ap- 
propriate assistance and aid to any organization resist- 
ing the action determined to be in violation of this 
Article; 


3) The Federation shall appropriately publicize the fact 
that the affiliate is not in compliance with the Consti- 
tution ; 

4) No affiliate shall support or render assistance to the 
action determined to be in violation of this Article. 


In addition, the Executive Council is authorized, in its 
discretion, to: 


1) Deny to such an affiliate the use of any or all of the 
services or facilities of the Federation; 


2) Deny to such an affiliate any protection under any of 
the provisions or policy determinations of the Federa- 
tion ; 

3) Apply any other authority vested in the Executive 
Council under this Constitution. 


Section 16. Any affiliate which has been found to be in 
non-compliance and which has been deprived of its rights 
under this Article may apply for restoration of such rights. 
Notice of such application shall be given to all of the affiliates 
involved in the determination or determinations as to which 
there is non-compliance. If such affiliates consent, the Presi- 
dent shall be authorized to restore the rights of the non- 
complying affiliate after it states its intention in writing to 
comply thenceforth with the provisions of this Article. If any 
affliate involved in the cases of non-compliance opposes the 
application, the rights of the non-complying affiliate shall be 
restored only under the following conditions: 


(a) The non-complying affiliate states its intention, in 
writing, to comply thenceforth with the provisions of this 
Article; 

(b) The non-complying affiliate has undertaken whatever 
measures may be necessary and practicable to remedy the 
situation ; 
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(c) The application for restoration of rights is approved 
by two-thirds vote of the Executive Council, or by a majority 
vote of the Convention. 


Section 17. Any affiliate which claims justification under 
Section 4, for action, which would, in the absence of such 
justification violate the provisions of this Article, shall pro- 
cess its claim, prior to taking action, under the provisions of 
this Section. Such claim shall set forth the basis upon which 
the claim is made and the action which the affiliate proposes 
to take. The claim shall thereafter be processed as provided 
in this Article except that the determination as to whether 
the facts justify the proposed action shall not be made by 
the Impartial Umpire. The Impartial Umpire shall determine 
whether the proposed action would violate the provisions of 
this Article in the absence of justification, shall find the facts 
with respect to the claim of the justification, and submit a 
report to the Executive Council. The Executive Council shall 
determine on the report of the Impartial Umpire whether the 
proposed action would violate the provisions of this Article in 
the absence of justification; and, if it concludes by majority 
vote that the proposed action would so violate it shall find 
such justification only by a vote of two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the Council. 


Section 18. The President shall be authorized to delegate 
to such person or persons as he may designate any of his 
powers or functions under this Article except the authority 
granted by Section 12, 14, and 16. 


Section 19. Where a dispute between affiliates subject to 
resolution under this Article is also covered by a written agree- 
ment between all of the affiliates involved in or affected by 
the dispute, the provisions of such agreement shall be com- 
plied with prior to the invocation of the procedures provided 
in this Article. If such agreement provides for final and bind- 
ing arbitration, and an affiliate party to such agreement 
claims that another such affiliate has not complied with a 
decision under that agreement, it may file a complaint under 
the provisions of Section 14 of this Article and the procedures 
provided in this Article in the case of non-compliance shall 
be applicable. Where a dispute between affiliates subject to 
resolution under this Article is also covered by a written agree- 
ment between affiliates but involves or affects an affiliate 
not a party to such an agreement, the affiliate not a party to 
such agreement may invoke the procedures provided in this 
Article for the settlement and determination of such dispute. 


Section 20. The provisions of this Article with respect to 
the settlement and determination of disputes of the nature 
described in this Article shall constitute the sole and exclusive 
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method for settlement and determination of such disputes and 
the provisions of this Article with respect to the enforcement 
of such settlements and determinations shall constitute the sole 
and exclusive method for such enforcement. No affiliate shall 
resort to court or other legal proceedings to settle or determine 
any disputes of the nature described in this Article or to 
enforce any settlement or determination reached hereunder. 


Section 21. The provisions of this Article shall take effect 
on January 1, 1962. Upon such effective date, the provisions 
of Article III, Section 4, of this Constitution, except the first 
sentence thereof, shall be of no further force and effect. How- 
ever any dispute which has become subject to a formal com- 
plaint under such provision prior to January 1, 1962, shall 
be disposed of under the procedures and principles theretofore 
applicable and not under the procedures or principles set forth 
in this Article, except that any recommendation of the Impar- 
tial Umpire issued subsequent to January 1, 1962, shall be 
subject to the provisions of Sections 14 through 16 of this 
Article. 


Section 22. Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Constitution this Article shall be subject to amendment by 
the Convention by a majority vote of those present and voting 
either by a show of hands, or, if a roll call is properly demanded 
as provided in this Constitution, by such roll call. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: The Committee, 
Mr. Chairman, recommends adoption and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on a proposition submitted by the Executive Coun- 
cil to handle the vexing problem of internal disputes. Is there 


discussion ? 


DELEGATE ELMER BROWN, International Typographi- 
cal Union: Mr. President and delegates, I rise to oppose the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the AFL-CIO, and 
to point out, if I may, that the attempt to place in the hands 
of the Executive Council or any group within the labor move- 
ment control over international unions will lead to the destruc- 
tion of the free trade unions affiliated with this organization. 
My organization was the leader in the establishment of the 
American Federation of Labor. The President of my organiza- 
tion was the leader in establishing the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organizations. We have had some experience as a demo- 
cratic organization, and we are fearful lest that control of the 
international unions falls into the hands of a group of labor 
people, whether they be the present Executive Council or some 
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future Executive Council; that the small organizations which 
are the backbone of the AFL-CIO will find themselves being 
swallowed up by the larger organizations. The big fish will 
eat the little fish and the little fish will eat mud. 


We of the International Typographical Union have made 
our position clear at these conventions over the many years, 
and if it does come to pass that this convention places within 
the hands of any group authority over the internal affairs of 
the International Typographical Union, we will find it neces- 
sary to disassociate from this organization. 


I do not say that for the purpose of influencing votes here, 
but our record is clear and understandable. When the old Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor placed an assessment upon our mem- 
bership to fight the CIO, we felt that it was a violation of our 
rights as an autonomous international union, and we did be- 
come disassociated. It was unfortunate that those things hap- 
pened, and it shall be unfortunate again if the labor movement 
decides that the international unions have lost their autonomy 
and do not have the right to determine their own jurisdiction, 
their own internal affairs. 


I would like to present to this convention again the position 
of the International Typographical Union as it has been ap- 
proved by the membership of the International Typographical 
Union, and as a statement of the delegates of the International 
Typographical Union, stressing the importance of international 
union autonomy. 


“The International Typographical Union will be guided only 
by its book of laws, and will flatly reject any resolution, law, 
rule, regulation, mandate or directive of the AFL-CIO which is 
contrary thereto. The International Typographical Union will 
exercise full and complete autonomy in all of its relationships 
to the AFL-CIO or any other labor organization.” 


This is the statement of the historic position of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, first enunciated at the AFL Con- 
vention in 1886, and restated at the Chicago Convention when 
we decided to merge in the AFL-CIO, and conventions in New 
York, Atlantic City and San Francisco. We again restate the 
position at this Fourth Constitutional Convention on this ques- 
tion, that we will not be bound by any proposition that you 
pass here if it is going to interfere with our jurisdictional 
position in the printing trades industry. 


I would like to suggest to those delegates who are here that 
they should examine this proposition before the convention, 
which is seven pages of sugar coated demands that you sur- 
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render your rights as autonomous international unions, and let 
the Executive Council or impartial umpires appointed by the 
Executive Council determine your jurisdiction and your func- 
tions as an international union. 


I can tell you now that the International Typographical 
Union and all of its affiliates will not submit to such a control. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: May I, without commenting on 
this resolution—I want to comment on it later perhaps—state 
for the benefit of the delegates something which is a matter 
of high principle with me and a matter of organization. I 
am going to quote from a report to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor made in 1902 by Samuel 
Gompers: 


“During the year there was received at the office notices 
from two national unions to the effect that unless certain de- 
cisions were rendered or action taken, they would not pay to 
the AFL any per capita tax. 


“In other words, that unless the Executive Council or your 
President decided to act exactly as was demanded by the 
threatening organization they would, by refusing to perform 
their financial] obligations, withdraw from the AFL. 


President Gompers continued: 


“TI therefore recommend that any organization which shall 
at any time declare or notify the office of the AFL that unless 
its desires, wishes or claims are complied with, it will refuse 
to pay its proper financial obligations to the AFL or that it 
will withdraw from the AFL, that in any such case the offi- 
cers of the AFL shall be prohibited from proceeding further 
upon the matter involved in any manner whatsoever, and 
the organization shall be deprived of the right of representa- 
tion in the convention of the AFL until not only its full finan- 
cial obligations have been performed in accordance with the 
Constitution, but also until it has withdrawn such notice or 
declaration.” 

I subscribe to that policy. 

Is there further discussion on the proposal? 

The question is being called for. 

This proposal was worked out by your Executive Council 
after two and a half years’ work by a Committee headed up 
by Al Hayes, with membership of Walter Reuther, Joe Beirne, 
Bill Schnitzler and Joe Keenan, and after your Council spent 
nine and a half hours during this convention in one single day 
to try to find a reasonable, decent way to solve this problem. 
I commend this resolution most highly and ask for your vote. 
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Those who favor this proposal, kindly raise their hands. 
Those opposed. 


The section is carried by more than the required two-thirds 
vote and is now in the Constitution of the AFL-CIO. 


The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Committee on 
the Constitution, Brother Freeman. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Another matter 
referred to the Committee by the Executive Council— 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
Brown. 


DELEGATE BROWN, International Typographical Union: 
Mr. President, the delegates from the Typographical Union 
request to be recorded as voting against the amendment. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: They will be so recorded. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: This matter was 
a recommendation of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. 


It is recommended by the Committee that Article XII, Sec- 
tion 1 of the AFL-CIO Constitution (p. 29) be amended to 
read as follows: 


“Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments 
shall be subordinate to the Federation and shall consist 
of the following: Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment; Metal Trade Department; Union Label and 
Service Trades Department; Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment; Railway Employees Department; Food and Bev- 
erage Trades Department; and a department of indus- 
trial organizations to be known as Industrial Union De- 
partment, and such other departments as may be estab- 
lished by the Executive Council or the Convention...” 


This recommendation, if adopted, will reflect the fact that 
the Food and Beverage Trades Department has been char- 
tered by the AFL-CIO and it will give it equal status with 
the other departments enumerated in the Constitution. 


The Committee recommends adoption and I so move. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Article XII, that is, the amendment to provide 
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for a Food and Beverage Trades Department. Is there any 
discussion? Those who favor the report and the recommenda- 
tion kindly raise their hands. Those opposed. 


I declare the amendment carried by the required two- 
thirds vote. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: The next matter 
deals with the Committee on Organization. 


Your committee recommends, in accordance with a pro- 
posal of the Executive Council, that Article XIII of the Con- 
stitution be amended by adding a new subsection “‘O” to Sec- 
tion 1, and that the present subsection “O” be changed to read 
subsection “P” (P. 34 of AFL-CIO Constitution). The new 
subsection to read as follows: 


“(O) The Committee on Organization, in consultation 
with the Executive Officers and the Director of Organi- 
zation, shall develop programs and policies to assure a 
more effective and adequate effort in meeting the challenge 
of organizing the unorganized and shall report such pro- 
grams and policies to the Executive Council for its con- 
sideration. This section shall in no way affect the juris- 
diction of any national or international union of the AFL- 


CIO.” 
The amendment proposed, if adopted, will reflect the fact 
that a Committee on Organization was created by the AFL- 


CIO Executive Council and that we wish to give it equal 
status with the other Committees enumerated in the Consti- 


tution. 
The Committee recommends adoption and I so move. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the recommendation 
of the committee to add to the list of standing committees 
listed in our Constitution a Committee on Organization. 


Is there any discussion? Those who favor the addition of 
this committee in our Constitution, kindly raise their hands. 


Those opposed. 


I declare this carried by the required two thirds vote and 
request Vice President Harrison to take the gavel for a minute. 


(Vice President Harrison in the Chair) 


Retirement Compensation of Executive Officers and Spouses 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your commit- 
tee also recommends, in accordance with a proposal of the Ex- 
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ecutive Council of the AFL-CIO, that Article V, Section 9 of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution (p. 18) be amended to read as follows: 


Strike out the last sentence, and add the following pro- 
visions: 


“They shall be compensated for such service by the Feder- 
ation for life in an annual amount, payable weekly, equal to 60 
percent of either the highest annual salary received by them 
respectively as an Executive Officer or thereafter paid to the 
corresponding Executive Officer of this Federation, whichever 
is greater. If after attaining eligibility for retirement such Ex- 
ecutive Officer shall die, either before or after retirement, his 
surviving widow shall be paid an annual annuity for life, pay- 
able in weekly installments, of 30 percent of either the highest 
annual salary received by such Executive Officer, as an Execu- 
tive Officer, or thereafter paid to the corresponding Executive 
Officer of this Federation, whichever is greater. The Executive 
Council is authorized and directed to enter into a legal and 
binding agreement with the President and with the Secretary- 
Treasurer to make these retirement compensation and annuity 
benefits payable by the Federation for their intended duration, 
oursuant to the terms and conditions of this Section.” 

The proposed amendment, if adopted, will insure adequate 
a compensation to the Executive Officers of the AFL- 


Your Committee recommends adoption, and I so move. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: You have heard the 
recommendation of the committee concerning the amendment 
to the Constitution on the matter of retirement compensation 
to the President and the Secretary, and annuities for their 
widows should they die either prior or subsequent to their re- 
tirement after becoming qualified to receive retirement an- 
nuities. 


This also requires a two thirds vote. 
Any discussion? 
. .. The question was called for by several delegates. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: All those in favor will 
raise your hands; opposed. Two thirds have voted in the affirma- 
tive, and the amendment to the Constitution has been adopted. 


Change in Per Capita Tax 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your commit- 
tee further recommends in accordance with a proposal of the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, that Article XVI, Section 2 
of the AFL-CIO Constitution (p. 40), be amended by striking 
out the numeral “5” and substituting the numeral “7”. 
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The proposed amendment, if adopted, thus will amend 
Article XVI, Section 2 to read as follows: 


“Each national or international union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each month, 
for the preceding month, a per capita tax of 7 cents per member 
per month.” 


Your Committee recommends adoption, and I so move. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: You have heard the re- 
port of the Committee and the report is to adopt the amendment 
to the Constitution raising the per capita tax form 5c to 7c per 
member per month effective January, 1962. 

Any discussion? 

DELEGATE WILLIAM A. GILLEN, Insurance Workers; 
I support this recommendation if the right of the Executive 
Council to raise the per capita six months out of every twelve 
month period were eliminated. We proposed the resolution 
which, I suppose is still in committee, to take away from the 
Executive Council the right to raise the per capita tax for six 
months in each twelve month period at its discretion. 


We were perfectly prepared to support any proposal to pay 
a per capita tax of 6c, 7c, 8c or even 9c. 


We think this is unfair. Most people look forward to the 
meeting of this council to lay plans for the labor movement 
each time it assembles. I as the financial officer look forward 
to it with a great deal of trepidation, because I never know 
whether we are going to have to pay 5c, 6c, 7c or 8c, and it has 
been the history since our two organizations were merged; and 
I say that we have been paying some figure other than 5c for 
6 months out of every year. First it was 6c, the next time 7c, 


and at present it is 8c. 


I will enthusiastically support a per capita tax proposed of 
7c, and I’m not so sure but I will support 8 or 9c; but I don’t 
think it is fair to set it at 7c and 6 months from now have it at 


9c, and it could even go to 11c. 


Sure you have your needs, but somebody ought to be able 
to project them and plan and say what you need and wait until 
the next convention and wait for another increase in revenue 
the same as all of us do. This is the only organization in the 
labor movement that has an adjustable sliding scale; what- 
ever is needed is set, and affiliates just pay it. Just tell us 
what you need and we will gladly support it and pay it, but 
please tell us what it is going to be for the next two-year per- 
iod, not for the next six months. I oppose the resolution. 
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... The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: Any further discussion? 
The Chairman of the committee, Joe Beirne. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BEIRNE: Just to put the 
record straight, the article before us is Article XVI, Section 2, 
raising the per capita from five to seven cents. The delegate 
who addressed himself to another constitutional amendment 
will find that the Committee has acted on that amendment 
and will be making the recommendation to this body. There 
are two separate subjects on the per capita tax. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee is based upon the knowledge 
submitted to the Committee by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
commitments this organization has to the ICFTU, the com- 
mitments it must fulfill in fighting “right-to-work” laws which 
we will be facing in 1962 to a much greater degree than we 
faced it in 1960 or in 1959, and to the increase that has taken 
place in the last few years in the normal operating expense 
of the organization itself, particularly in respect to the ad- 
dition of some organizers to the Department of Organization, 
and to help our unions in the field in that important matter. 


The representation to the assessment matter comes up 
next by the Committee, but let me point out that the particular 
request to change the ability of the Executive Council to levy 
assessments was fully considered. You will have the oppor- 
tunity for debate when it comes before the convention by the 
Secretary of the Committee. 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: Any further discussion? 
The motion is to approve the committee’s recommendation to 
amend the Constitution to provide a 7-cent monthly per capita 
tax instead of the present five cents, all effective January 1, 
1962. It requires a two-thirds vote. All those in favor raise 
your hand; hands down. Those opposed. The necessary two- 
thirds vote has been in the affirmative. The amendment to 
the Constitution has been accepted, and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Resolutions Nos. 
66 and 67 were also referred to this Committee. 


Convention Representation by 
State and Local Central Bodies 
RESOLUTION NO. 66—By Delegates W. F. Strong, Mary- 


land State & D. C. AFL-CIO; J. C. Turner, Greater Washing- 
ton Central Labor Council. 
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_ WHEREAS, City and state central bodies have become 
increasingly more responsible for political and public rela- 
tions activity on the city and state level; and 


WHEREAS, Said central bodies are represented in AFL- 
CIO Conventions by only one delegate; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That Article IV, Section 4 of the AFL-CIO 
Constitution be amended to provide that at future conven- 
tions of the AFL-CIO, state and city central bodies shall be 
entitled to representation by two delegates. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Your committee 
recommends non-concurrence, and I so move. 


.. . The motion was seconded and carried. 
(President Meany assumed the Chair.) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: Another resolu- 
tion submitted to the Committee was Resolution No. 67. 


Assessments 


RESOLUTION NO. 67—By Delegates George L. Russ, Wil- 
liam A. Gillen and Arthur H. Higginson; Insurance Workers 
International Union. 


RESOLVED: That Section 4 of Article XVI of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations be amended, deleting the last sen- 
tence thereof, so that the said Section shall read as follows: 


“Revenue may also be derived from assessments when and 
as ordered by a majority vote of the Convention.” 


Your committee recommends non-concurrence, and I so 
move. 


.. . The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FREEMAN: This concludes 
the report of the Committee on Constitution, whose members 
are as follows: Chairman: Joseph Beirne, Communications 
Workers; Secretary: Gordon M. Freeman, IBEW; Patrick E. 
Gorman, Meat Cutters; Harold C. Crotty, Maintenance of Way; 
Michael J. Quill, Transport Workers; Ralph Helstein, Packing- 
house Workers; William Tracy, Brick and Clay; Ralph Reiser, 
Glass & Ceramic Workers; W. T. Connell, Photo Engravers; 
Anthony E. Matz, Firemen and Oilers; William D. Buck, Fire 
Fighters ; Frank Rosenblum, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
Wesley A. Taylor, Bookbinders ; Sal B. Hoffman, Upholsterers ; 
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Paul Hall, Seafarers; Walter L. Mitchell, Chemical Workers: 
H. E. Patton, Boilermakers; C. W. Sickles, Asbestos Workers; 
W. P. Kennedy, Railroad Trainmen; William A. Calvin, Boiler- 
makers; A. J. Bernhardt, Railway Carmen; Emil Mazey, UAW; 
George Baldanzi, United Textile Workers; David Sullivan, 
Building Service; George M. Gibbons, Railway Clerks; Charles 
Zimmerman, Ladies Garment Workers; John Murphy, Brick- 
layers; Mort Brandenberg, Distillery Workers. 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee moves adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s report as a whole. 


. .. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the complete re- 
port now and the motion is to adopt the report as a whole. 


DELEGATE ANDREW KAELIN, Transport Workers 
Union of America: Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a 
point of special privilege here under Article XXI with respect 
to the resolution which has been passed. There is one sentence 
that states, 


“The foregoing sentence of this section shall not be 
applicable to work in the railroad industry.” 


I have been led to believe that Mr. Harrison has requested 
that statement in this article, and I wonder if he would give 
us clarification, a reason and an interpretation of this sentence. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The request is a little out of order. 
We have spent a terrific amount of time on this subject. The 
convention is drawing near a close, and I think it is an im- 
position to ask for that at this time. 


DELEGATE KAELIN: We think it is a reasonable re- 
quest, though we will certainly have to be guided by the Chair. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion is to receive the report 
of the Constitution Committee as a whole. 


. .. The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. President, 
I wish to report that one matter which was sent to the Con- 
stitution Committee by the Resolutions Committee was not 
considered by the Constitution Committee. It is Resolution 
No. 99, a resolution submitted to amend the Constitution, and 
submitted by the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. 
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I beg to report to the President that, because the Commit- 
tee had no knowledge of what this convention would finally 
do on its previous report in respect to industrial disputes, a 
resolution which you have already adopted, we did not act 
on this. But, as a delegate, I recommend that the President 
dispose of this particular resolution in that it has now been 
taken care of by prior action. 


Amendment of Article III, Section 3, AFL-CIO 
Constitution 


RESOLUTION NO. 99—By Delegates C. J. Haggerty, 
Frank Bonadio, Building and Construction Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment desires to submit a proposal for the orderly and equitable 
settlement of disputes between unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, and 


WHEREAS, Unlike other internal disputes plans and pro- 
posals thus far advanced, our program provides for preserva- 
tion of the historic character of the trade union movement and 
is entirely consistent with the basic principles of free, volun- 
tary trade unionism, and 


WHEREAS, Our program establishes these indispensable 
safeguards: — that decisions in disputes between affiliated 
unions shall be made within the framework of the AFL-CIO, 
not by outsiders and that control of the trade union movement 
shall be — by the officials duly elected by the member- 
ship; an 


WHEREAS, We do not believe that disputes which arise 
between affiliated unions can be adequately understood or 
should be decided by outsiders, whether they be government 
officials, lawyers, or professional arbitrators; and 


WHEREAS, From its inception, the American trade union 
movement has opposed the concept of compulsory arbitration 
with all its power. To this day we still are unalterably opposed 
to compulsory arbitration; and 


WHEREAS, Two years ago, the delegates from the Building 
and Construction Trades Unions voted along with the over- 
whelming majority of the delegates at the San Francisco Con- 
vention in favor of a resolution seeking agreement on a plan 
for final and binding arbitration of disputes. That resolution 
has been widely misinterpreted. It was not a commitment to 
accept final and binding arbitration of internal disputes by 
outside agencies and without adequate safeguards; and 
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WHEREAS, The Committee was authorized to seek agree- 
ment on such a Plan and the Executive Council was empowered, 
if it approved the Plan, to call a Special Convention of the 
pa gy such action as the Special Convention may deter- 
mine; an 


WHEREAS, We reject the proposal for an internal disputes 
plan adopted at the recent Convention of the Industrial Union 
Department for the following reasons: 


1. The IUD proposals are contrary to sound trade union 
principles. The IUD would transfer the power of decision over 
internal trade union matters from the elected officers of the 
AFL-CIO, from the Executive Council, and from the Conven- 
tion delegates, to outsiders. 


2. The IUD would substitute for the constitutionally guar- 
anteed jurisdictional rights of affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions and their subordinate bodies a new concept of 
“non-aggression,” so vague, confused and indefinite that it 
would result in delegating to outside arbitrators absolute and 
unfettered discretionary authority to make the actual deci- 
sions governing the jurisdiction of all affiliated unions. 


3. The IUD would create enforcement procedures foreign 
and obnoxious to the principles of free and voluntary unionism. 
The IUD plan calls for the establishment of an AFL-CIO 
bureaucracy to police unions. The IUD Plan provides for inter- 
vention by the Government and the courts in the internal 
affairs of trade unions contrary to long established principles 
of both the AFL and the CIO, and 


WHEREAS, The Internal Disputes Plan herewith proposed 
by the Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO overcomes these objectionable features, yet provides an 
effective procedure based on and consistent with sound trade 
union principles. 


1. It would provide terminal settlement of disputes inside, 
not outside, the trade union movement. 


2. It would retain and preserve the free voluntary char- 
acter of our trade union movement. 


3. It would entrust the power of deciding disputes which 
cannot be settled by agreement of the contending unions where 
it belongs — in the hands of the Executive Council and the 
Convention of the AFL-CIO. 

4. It would minimize rather than magnify, the danger of 
government or judicial interference with the internal affairs 
of the trade union movement. It would do this by the simple 
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process of submitting disputes arising out of conflicting or 
duplicating jurisdiction to the decision of the Executive Council 
with disciplinary enforcement powers lodged solely in the 
Convention ; and 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment proposal is in line with the recommendations orig- 
inally made by President Meany and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor prior to the Merger; and 


WHEREAS, To achieve these objectives, the Building and 
Construction Trades Department thru the unanimous action 
of its Fifty-First Convention therefore recommends to the 
Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, that 
Article III, Section 3 be amended by adding the following 
sentences to the end thereof : 


“Any specific dispute arising hereunder shall first be re- 
ferred to the President of the AFL-CIO who shall endeavor 
by consultation with the appropriate officers of the affiliates 
in dispute to settle the matter by voluntary agreement between 
such affffiliates. In the event no such voluntary agreement 
is reached within a reasonable time the President shall report 
to the Executive Council with such recommendations as he 
may deem appropriate. Upon such report being submitted the 
Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the 
appropriate officers of the affiliates involved and shall make 
such decision of the particular dispute as it believes necessary, 
provided, however, that any decision by the Executive Council 
shall be limited to the determination of such particular dispute 
only and shall not include the determination of the work or 
trade jurisdiction of affiliates. In the event an affiliate shall 
fail to comply with such decision, the Executive Council shall 
submit the matter to the Convention for such disciplinary 
action as it may deem appropriate under the provisions of this 
Constitution. The action of the Convention shall be the sole and 
exclusive method for enforcing the decision of the Executive 
Council ;” and 


Be It Further Resolved, that Article III, Section 3 of the 
AFL-CIO constitution be amended to read as follows: 


“Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy the same 
organizing jurisdiction in this Federation which it had enjoyed 
by reason of its prior affiliation with either the American 
Federaton of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In cases of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions 
involving such affiliates the President and the Executive Coun- 
cil of this Federation shall seek to eliminate such conflicts 
and duplications through the process of voluntary agreement 
or voluntary merger between the affiliates involved. 
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“Any specific dispute arising hereunder shall first be re- 
ferred to the President of the AFL-CIO who shall endeavor by 
consultation with the appropriate officers of the affiliates in 
dispute to settle the matter by voluntary agreement between 
such affiliates. In the event no such voluntary agreement is 
reached within a reasonable time the President shall report to 
the Executive Council with such recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate. Upon such report being submitted the 
Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the 
appropriate officers of the affiliates involved and shall make 
such decision of the particular dispute as it believes necessary, 
provided, however, that any decision by the Executive Council 
shall be limited to the determination of such particular dispute 
only and shall not include the determination of the work or 
trade jurisdiction of affiliates. In the event an affiliate shall 
fail to comply with such decision, the Executive Council shall 
submit the matter to the Convention for such action as it may 
deem appropriate under the provisions of this Constitution. 
The action of the Convention shall be the sole and exclusive 
method for enforcing the decision of the Executive Council.” 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to announce that 
Resolution No. 62 on boycotts, submitted by the United Furni- 
ture Workers of America, has been withdrawn from consider- 
ation of the convention because of a meeting held between the 
Furniture Workers and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
at which they have reached some understanding with regard 
to this problem. I am quite happy to announce this with- 
drawai. 


Boycotts 


RESOLUTION NO. 62—By Delegates Morris Pizer, Fred 
Fulford, Michael DeCicco, Fred Stefan, Sam Sloan, Louie 
Campbell; United Furniture Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Article II, Section 8 and 9 of the AFL-CIO 
Constitution read as follows: 


“8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each af- 
filiated union in the organization to the end that each affil- 
iate shall respect the established bargaining relationships 
of every other affiliate and that each affiliate shall refrain 
from raiding the established bargaining relationship of 
any other affiliate and, at the same time, to encourage the 
elimination of conflicting and duplicating organizations 
and jurisdictions through the process of voluntary agree- 
ment or voluntary merger in consultation with the appro- 
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priate officials of the Federation, to preserve, subject to 
the foregoing, the organizing jurisdiction of each affiliate. 


“9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union- 
made goods and union services through the use of the 
union label and other symbols; to promote the labor press 
and other means of furthering the education of the labor 
movement”; and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted a 
resolution on February 7, 1958, implementing Article II, Sec- 
tion 8 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, “holding that these con- 
stitutional provisions and the basic principle of trade union 
morality require that no affiliate should engage in a boycott 
or similar activity of goods or materials manufactured or proc- 
essed by employees represented by another affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO”; and 


WHEREAS, In the course of recent years, the United Fur- 
niture Workers of America has had numerous cases where 
some unions affiliated with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO have carried on a boycott, 
and have refused to install, set up, erect or put together prod- 
ucts manufactured by members of the United Furniture Work- 
ers of America, which has caused the loss of jobs for many 
thousands of our members; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention go on record that these 
practices described above be discontinued immediately, and 
that no AFL-CIO affiliate be permitted to boycott, refuse to 
install, set up, erect or put together products made by another 
AFL-CIO union affiliate; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That this Convention instruct the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council and its officers to enforce Sections 8 and 9 
of Article II of the AFL-CIO Constitution, which prohibit any 
affiliated union from engaging in such acts as boycotting, re- 
fusing to install, set up, erect or put together products made 
by a sister union affiliate, and that affiliated unions violating 
these constitutional provisions be dealth with forthrightly as 
having committed acts which can only do harm to the labor 
movement as a whole. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Mr. President, 
we are now ready to report on those resolutions that I an- 
nounced the Resolutions Committee would consider at this 
afternoon’s session. There are some eight or ten resolutions, 
and that will conclude the work of the Resolutions Committee. 
I call upon Committee Secretary McDonald to present the re- 


port. 
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Farmers and Farm Laborers 
Resolution No. 193 
This resolution covers the substance of Resolution No. 96 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution No. 
193, entitled, ““Farmers and Farm Laborers”’: 


The amazing output of America’s farms is a major asset 
in the nation’s struggle for higher living standards and for 
freedom around the world. Our agricultural abundance can 
amply meet the needs of 185 million Americans and it is feed- 
ing millions overseas as well. In contrast, one food crisis after 
another besets the Communist regimes. In Red China the 
masses are emaciated by hunger while Russia is using half 
her manpower to feed the people poorly. America’s agricul- 
tural abundance on the other hand is produced by less than 
8% of our total labor force and each year the number needed 
on our farms keeps going down. 


Despite this record achievement of our fellow citizens who 
produce our food and fiber many of those responsible for it 
still do not enjoy a secure and decent livelihood. This is true 
of many family farmers; it is tragically true of those who 
work for wages in agriculture. 


Although giant commercial farms increasingly dominate 
the American countryside, the family owned and operated 
farm still remains the basic production unit. Individually, 
these farmers have no control over the price received for 
their output. In the past as production has gone up, prices 
have gone down. Then as each farmer sought to maintain his 
family income by producing more prices fell still further. 
Clearly, government had to lend a helping hand. 


For more than a quarter century the American labor 
movement has supported the federal effort to help farmers 
secure a just return for their contribution to the nation’s 
wealth. We not only helped enact measures to raise farm in- 
come through production planning and price supports, but 
also legislation to expand farm credit, conserve the soil, in- 
sure crops against damage, aid farm cooperatives and improve 
rural education, health and housing. 


Unfortunately the policies of the last Administration 
seemed to have been directed at enriching the corporate grow- 
ers and food processors while family farm income kept going 
down. Today, the emphasis of the new Administration on the 
problems of people and on the needs of the nation as a whole, 
is a highly welcome change. 
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We note with satisfaction that hand in hand with the 
Department of Agriculture’s success in raising farm income, 
an increased effort is also being made to use our abundance 
to augment the diet of the underprivileged both at home and 
overseas. 


In perfecting new agricultural policies, it is our hope that 
a reasonable ceiling wiil now be placed on the amount of 
federal aid made available to any farm enterprise. Such a 
ceiling is necessary to end the unjustifiable bonanza now be- 
ing received by a handful of giant commercial farms, it will 
remove a major irritant now being exploited to undermine 
public confidence in all farm programs, and it will reduce 
federal costs. 


In addition, we support the Administration’s efforts to se- 
cure congressional approval for a more flexible approach to 
farm income maintenance. A greater use of direct produc- 
tion payments, for example, would hold down the price of 
food and industrial raw materials and thereby encourage in- 
creased domestic consumption and a rise in export sales. 


Furthermore, we urge a massive national effort to raise the 
substandard working and living conditions of those employed 
in agriculture for wages. 


In 1960, the average hired farm worker earned less than 
85 cents per hour and, excluding casual laborers, worked for 
less than 140 days. This amounted to annual earnings of 
less than $1,000. 


Besides, the farm worker is deliberately denied the benefit 
of almost all of the labor and social welfare legislation recently 
enacted to raise the standards of most other American families. 
He receives no protection under the federal National Labor Re- 
lations and Fair Labor Standards Acts; in most states, even 
ro Aaaaaae and workmen’s compensation benefits are denied 
to him. 


Finally, the status of the under-paid and under-employed 
farm laborer is further undermined by the annual importation 
of hundreds of thousands of foreign contract laborers, mostly 
from Mexico. 


Without any doubt, our agricultural workers and their fam- 
ilies are the most exploited and neglected members of the Amer- 
ican labor force. 


The plight of our 400,000 migratory workers is worst of all. 
Often exploited at the outset by unscrupulous labor contractors 
who move them in trucks and jalopies from one workplace to 
another, their lodgings are likely to be foul and unsanitary 
shanties. Their wages are the lowest of all. Because of local resi- 
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dence requirements, they are generally denied critically needed 

health and welfare services. Besides, their children are often 

forced by economic necessity to work beside them in th fields 

— thus, are deprived of a chance to obtain even a minimum 
ucation. 


Every effort to improve the welfare of farm laborers meets 
the united opposition of the largest commercial growers and 
their reactionary allies. Higher standards for the farm worker 
will ruin the family farm, they piously proclaim. Yet, only 5% 
of all our farms—the largest and most profitable—account for 
70% of all expenditures for farm labor. On the other hand, 
53% of all farms hire none. And less than 2% of our farms— 
meaty the corporate giants—utilize imported Mexican contract 

r. 


Actually, as long as a handful of the largest farms can con- 
trive to maintain sweatshop conditions of wages and work for 
farm labor, they enjoy an unfair advantage over family farms 
by getting one of the elements of their production costs a sub- 
standard rates. Put another way, the degradation of the hired 
farm worker inevitably lowers the value of the labor of the self- 
employed farm family, and, thus, its income. 


Fortunately, the congressional session of 1961 provided 
more reason for hope than ever before. Although there were no 
startling legislative successes, for the first time the Congress 
began to sympathetically come to grips with the problem of 
massive farm worker poverty and exploitation, despite the con- 
tinued opposition of the large growers and their allies in the 
processing industries and in the Congress. 


In the first place, a coalition of labor, religious, small farm, 
consumer and social welfare groups fought a vigorous battle to 
reform the Mexican farm labor importation program. When 
Public Law 78 was first enacted, it was assumed to be a tem- 
porary measure to meet a war-incurred labor shortage. None- 
theless, it has been continued, despite rising unemployment and 
its adverse effect on American farm workers, because the polti- 
ically powerful growers have become adjusted to enjoying the 
benefit of an assured adult male work force at cutrate wages. 


The fight to terminate or reform this outmoded law met with 
only nominal success. Major reforms were sought but only minor 
new safeguards were won. However, public indignation over 
abuses under U. L. 78 has become so great the President has 
now ordered the Secretary of Labor to take administrative ac- 
tion in an effort to limit its adverse effect on the wages and 
working conditions of domestic farm labor. 


Furthermore, five bills introduced in 1961 by Senator Harri- 
son Williams of New Jersey to aid farm workers have been 
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passed by the Senate. They provide grants for health care, limit 
agricultural child labor, require the registration and control of 
crew leaders, provide funds for adult and child migrant educa- 
tion and establish a Citizens Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor. Unfortunately, the House of Representatives failed to 
act on these measures. 


On the other hand, the Area Redevelopment Act signed by 
the President in May includes authorization for the retraining 
of under-employed farm workers for other occupations, and the 
Housing Act contains provision for the building of low-cost 
farm-worker housing. Furthermore, legislative action has been 
— by several states to improve the lot of the agricultural 
worker. 


Other federal legislation which would benefit farm laborers 
has been introduced and still remains to be considered by the 
Congress. These include measures which go to the very heart 
of the exploitation which farm workers suffer. Thus, hearings 
have been held on a bill to provide a federal minimum wage in 
agriculture. Legislation to end the deliberate exclusion of agri- 
cultural laborers from the protection of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act has also been introduced. 


Finally, a considerable improvement in the wages of farm 
workers has been achieved in California and elsewhere, as the 
result of the organizing activities of AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions. 


In 1959, the AFL-CIO recognizing a moral, social and eco- 
nomic responsibility to the desperately poor and cruelly deprived 
two million migratory and seasonal agricultural workers of the 
United States, undertook a pilot program in the Central Valley 
of California to determine how the labor movement could most 
effectively help these wage-earners and their families achieve for 
themselves a standard of life which includes the privileges of 
citizenship, equal social and economic opportunities, an ade 
quate diet, decent shelter, proper health care, and the amenities 
every American has a right to expect. 


As was expected, the effort of the AFL-CIO to organize the 
exploited farm worker ran into brutal opposition from the big 
growers and ranchers who run California’s huge factory farms. 
Despite this, positive results were achieved, although there 
was no spectacular organizational success. Nonetheless, the 
very fact that the AFL-CIO showed that it did care excited 
the hopes and expectations of many Americans, both in and 
cut of the labor movement, who have been deeply concerned 
with the social injustice, economic hazard, and the moral 
failure, implicit in the practical exclusion of two million citi- 
zens from the benefits and privleges of Amercan society. 
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The program which was admittedly costly, did not produce 
any easy successes. Nor did it result in the mass organization 
of hundreds of thousands of new union members. Every dev- 
elopment, however, indicated that the successful organization 
of hired farm workers into an effective self-supporting union 
can be achieved through a persevering, dedicated, patient 
effort on the part of the entire labor movement. 


Most noteworthy is the inescapable conclusion that the 
successes won so far constitute a powerful practical argument 
for the continuance of our program to organize agricultural 
workers, apart from the moral responsibility of American 
unionists to follow workers who are victimized by the naked 
exploitation of agricultural enterprises which are frequently 
financial speculations or stock market operations. 


Millions of dollars of wage increases have been won for 
migratory and seasonal workers already through the AFL- 
CIO organizing drive in a striking demostration that collective 
bargaining can be an effective instrument for the economic 
rehabilitation of the wage workers in the fields. 


A numerous corps of dedicated rank and file union leaders 
has been trained whose loyalty and leadership abilities have 
been tested and proved in the hard struggles over the last 
two years. 


New hope and determination have been given to many 
idealistic Americans and American organizations, Catholic, 
Protestants, and Jewish, religious and lay, who see in the 
renewed effort of the American labor movement on behalf 
of America’s forgotten people a convincing evidence that 
morality can become a powerful motivating factor in the 
economics and politics of our society. 


Government officials on federal, state, and county levels 
who have more or less helplessly deplored the abuse of human 
beings implicit in the indecently substandard life forced on 
hired farm workers and their families now approach their 
tasks confident of support for their efforts to enforce existing 
laws and to secure remedial legislation in the many situations 
where the present rules are entirely inadequate. 


U. S. citizens who toil as hired farm workers will perform 
the essential tasks on the great commercial farms of the 
nation. These citizens ask only a reasonable wage, permitting 
them a fair standard of living in return for their hard work. 
It is necessary only to require that these workers be paid the 
prevailing wage to end the merciless exploitation resulting 
from international traffic in hired farm labor. 
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Organizationally, even the relatively modest union suc- 
cesses until now have had political significance in that the 
hired farm workers who are organized register and vote for 
the first time and thus enter into the democratic community 
on the side of the progressive forces of the nation very often 
in sufficient numbers to have a decisive effect on election 
results. 

Ultimately there is no doubt that the migratory workers 
who are increasingly wage-earners on corporately owned 
factory farms will constitute a powerful progressive union on 
the American scene which will make its own substantial con- 
tribution to the well-being of the nation. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: All those who work in agriculture are en- 
titled to an opportunity to enjoy an American standard of 
living in return for the abundance they produce. As the largest 
organization of consumers in the country, the AFL-CIO seeks 
no cut-rate food and fiber prices if they are based upon the 
exploitation of anyone. We seek a secure and decent livelihood 
for farm proprietors and farm laborers alike. 


As a consequence, we commend the agricultural policies 
of the new Administration with their emphasis upon the well- 
being of farmers and consumers alike and on the welfare of 
the entire nation. We endorse the principle of managed food 
and fiber production, not only to provide a fair return to 
farm families and fair prices for food buyers, but also to 
augment the diets of the underprivileged both at home and 
abroad. Moreover, we support the continuation of programs 
that provide credit for family farms, bring electricity, tele- 
phones and other necessities of modern living to the country- 
side and conserve the fertility and productive potential of the 
land. At the same time, we also believe that steps now should 
be taken to place a reasonable ceiling on the amount of federal 
aid available to any agricultural enterprise. 


In addition, the AFL-CIO seeks to aid the most neglected 
people of agriculture—the farm laborers. They are, indeed, 
the most exploited members of the American labor force. 


We commend President Kennedy for his pledge that Public 
Law 78 will be administered in a manner that will eliminate 
its adverse effect upon American farm workers. In addition, 
we commend the Joint United States-Mexican Trade Union 
Committee for its continuous effort to improve the lot of 
Mexican contract laborers working in our fields. As long as 
any foreign workers are required to meet bona fide national 
needs, we insist that they be protected under binding bilateral 
governmental agreements and that the appropriate represent- 
atives of the democratic labor movement be consulted in the 
determination of the terms. 
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While we believe that this country soon will be self-suffi- 
cient in meeting its agricultural manpower needs, the United 
States must help to strengthen the economies of the countries 
from which these workers have come so no ill-effects will be 
felt from the termination of the foreign contract import pro- 
grams. 


Furthermore, we call upon the Congress to immediately 
end the second-class status of American farm workers by 
ending their exclusion from minimum wage protection and 
the National Labor Relations Acts, and inadequate protection 
now afforded them under social security and existing state 
labor and social welfare legislation. Moreover, the Congress 
should immediately enact the five bills to aid farm workers 
and their families, already approved by the Senate, and the 
others which have been introduced but on which no action 
has as yet been taken. 


In addition, we call upon the Farm Placement Service, 
jointly operated by the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
states, to consider the welfare of the nation’s farm workers 
to be its first responsibility, as the Congress intended when 
it created the Federal-State Employment Service. Moreover, 
we urge the Department of Labor to reconstitute its Advisory 
Committee on Hired Farm Labor as a tripartite body of rep- 
resentatives of employees, employers and the public in equal 
numbers, comparable to the structure of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security. 


And be it further, 


RESOLVED: This Convention of the AFL-CIO commends 
the men and women, from the leadership of the labor move- 
ment to the patient pickets who have made so gallant a be- 
ginning on one of the great historic tasks of the American 
labor movement; 


Urges the AFL-CIO and all of its affiliated departments 
and international unions to lend their support to the agricul- 
tural worker organizational effort; 


Calls upon the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO to support 
the organizational undertaking financially, by publicity in 
their newspapers and magazines, by cooperation in the legis- 
lative effort on behalf of the hired farm workers, and by direct 
coordination with the actual organization effort; 


Pledges the loyalty and support of the men and women 
members of the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO, to this great 
moral cause, that is, the redemption of the American promise 
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to the men, women, and children in the families of two million 
forgotten people, America’s migratory and seasonal agricul- 
tural workers. 


Migratory and Seasonal Agricultural Workers 


RESOLUTION No. 96—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, In 1959 the AFL-CIO recognizing a moral, 
social and economic responsibility to the desperately poor and 
cruelly deprived two million migratory and seasonal agricul- 
tural workers of the United States undertook a pilot program 
in the Central Valley of California to determine how the labor 
movement could most effectively help these wage-earners and 
their families achieve for themselves a standard of life which 
includes the privileges of citizenship, equal social and economic 
opportunities, an adequate diet, decent shelter, proper health 
care, and the amenities every American has a right to expect; 
and 


WHEREAS, As was expected, the effort of the AFL-CIO 
to organize the exploited farm worker ran into brutal opposi- 
tion from the big growers and ranchers who run California’s 
huge factory farms. Despite this, positive results were 
achieved, although there was no spectacular organizational suc- 
cess. Nonetheless, the very fact that the AFL-CIO showed that 
it did care excited the hopes and expectations of many Ameri- 
cans, both in and out of the labor movement, who have been 
deeply concerned with the social injustice, economic hazard, 
and the moral failure, implicit in the practical exclusion of two 
million citizens from the benefits and privileges of American 
society ; and 


WHEREAS, The program, which was admittedly costly, 
did not produce any easy successes. Nor did it result in the 
mass organization of hundreds of thousands of new union 
members. Every development, however, indicated that the suc- 
cessful organization of hired farm workers into an effective 
self-supporting union can be achieved through a preserving, 
dedicated, patient effort on the part of the entire labor move- 
ment; and 


WHEREAS, Most noteworthy is the inescapable conclusion 
that the successes won so far constitute a powerful practical 
argument for the continuance of our program to organize agri- 
cultural workers, apart from the moral responsibility of Amer- 
ican unionists to follow workers who are victimized by the 
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naked exploitation of agricultural enterprises which are fre- 
quently financial speculations or stock market operations; and 


WHEREAS, Millions of dollars of wage increases have been 
won for migratory and seasonal workers already through the 
AFL-CIO organizing drive in a striking demonstration that 
collective bargaining can be an effective instrument for the 
economic rehabilitation of the wage workers in the fields; and 


WHEREAS, A numerous corps of dedicated rank and file 
union leaders has been trained whose loyalty and leadership 
abilities have been tested and proved in the hard struggle over 
the last two years; and 


WHEREAS, New hope and determination have been given 
to many idealistic Americans and American organizations, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, religious and lay, who see in 
the renewed effort of the American labor movement on behalf 
of America’s forgotten people a convincing evidence that mo- 
rality can become a powerful motivating factor in the econom- 
ics and politics of our society; and 


WHEREAS, Government officials on Federal, state, and 
county level who have more or less helplessly deplored the 
abuse of human beings implicit in the indecently substandard 
life forced on hired farm workers and their families now ap- 
proach their tasks confident of support of their efforts to 
enforce existing laws and to secure remedial legislation in the 
many situations where the present rules are entirely inade- 


quate; and 


WHEREAS, U. S. citizens who toil as hired farm workers 
will perform the essential tasks on the great commercial farms 
of the nation. These citizens ask only a reasonable wage; per- 
mitting them a fair standards of living in return for their hard 
work. It is necessary only to require that these workers be paid 
the prevailing wage to end the merciless exploitation resulting 
from international traffic in hired farm labor; and 


WHEREAS, Organizationally, even the relatively modest 
union successes until now have had political significance in 
that the hired farm workers who are organized register and 
vote for the first time and thus enter into the democratic com- 
munity on the side of the progressive forces of the nation very 
often in sufficient numbers to have a decisive effect on election 


results; and 


WHEREAS, Ultimately there is no doubt that the migra- 
tory workers who are increasingly wage-earners on corporately 
owned factor farms will constitute a powerful progressive 
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union on the American scene which will make its own substan- 
tial contribution to the well-being of the nation; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: 1. We commend the men and women, from 
the leadership of the labor movement to the patient pickets, 
who have made so gallant a beginning on one of the great 
historic tasks of the American labor movement; 

2. We call upon the AFL-CIO to renew its financial, organ- 
izational and moral support of the agricultural workers organ- 
izational effort; 


3. We urge all AFL-CIO Departments and State and local 
bodies to support fully such efforts; 


4. We call upon the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO to 
support the organizational undertaking financially, by pub- 
licity in their newspapers and magazines, by cooperation in the 
legislative effort on behalf of the hired farm workers, and by 
direct coordination with the actual organization effort; 


5. We pledge the loyalty and support of the men and 
women members of the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO to 
this great moral cause, that is, the redemption of the Ameri- 
can promise to the men, women, and children in the families of 
two million forgotten people, America’s migratory and season 
agricultural workers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the report. 


... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Vice Presi- 
dent Reuther. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I merely wish to take a moment, because we are coming 
back to you about this resolution. The resolution is about Amer- 
ica’s farm and migratory workers. This is the group who are 
dispossessed and disinherited, the most exploited group of peo- 
ple in America. We talk about the under-developed countries of 
the world—Asia, Africa, and Latin America—and the ugly 
naked poverty and the inhuman exploitation of human beings. 
While we do so, this exploitation is taking place right here in 
America. Those of you who have seen that wonderful movie 
“Harvest of Shame” can realize the shame upon American de- 
mocracy to tolerate that kind of human exploitation. 


This resolution recognizes the deep moral obligation of the 
labor movement and pledges our cooperation and work with 
men and women of good will, including religious groups and 
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civic groups, so that we can begin effectively to deal with this 
problem. 


We want to carry on the drive to organize these workers. 
We want to intensify our efforts on the legislative front to pro- 
tect them by appropriate legislation. The resolution would com- 
mit the AFL-CIO, the parent body, to continue to work and to 
support this effort. But it calls upon all affiliates to help. We 
are going to come to you, and we hope that you will contribute 
to the raising of funds to carry on this fight. 


The resolution would extend the hand of friendship and fel- 
lowship, the hand of solidarity and support to the exploited farm 
workers, migratory workers and their families, and we pledge 
to them that we are going to carry on this fight until the day 
comes when they and their children will be able to reap not 
only the crops in the field but reap a fuller measure of economic 
and social justice and a fuller measure of human dignity. So 
I urge you to adopt the resolution, as I know you will. But we 
will be calling on you, and we ask you at that time to show your 
support for the words in the resolution by giving us the finan- 
cial, moral, and organizational support essential to the effec- 
tive implementation of this resolution. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: In connection with this resolution 
I would like to announce, to keep the record clear, that the 
rumors that have been spread around California that we were 
dropping our support of this group, the AWOC, are just a little 
bit of wishful thinking on the part of our opposition. We have 
revised our campaign. We intend to extend it into various areas, 
We have the complete cooperation of the California Federation 
AFL-CIO and the central bodies in the areas where these migra- 
tory workers perform their toil. So any newspaperman listening 
in can carry the news to California that the AFL-CIO is not 
getting out of the agricultural campaign. We expect to con- 
tinue and we expect under the new system cooperation from 
these organizations that will bring success. 


The Chair recognizes Brother Hartnett, Mike No. 2. 


DELEGATE AL HARTNETT, IUE: Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of the resolution and to urge as vigorously as 
I can the active support of every international union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. I feel that this is probably one of the most 
important, trying and testing resolutions to come before this 
convention. It would do us well, I think, to stop and think for 
a moment about this farm problem. As we talk about the agri- 
cultural problem, I think too few of us realize that we speak 
about our biggest industry, bar none. We speak about the big- 
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gest industry in the United States of America. We speak about 
an industry within which there are over 1,000,000 people em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. We speak about an industry in 
which the average wage is so low as to provide nothing but 
misery, poverty, and complete despair. 


Let me tell you a little bit about the average wages in the 
farm industry in comparison with wages in the manufacturing 
industry. 


In the years from 1947 until 1959 wages in manufacturing 
rose from $1.24 an hour to $2.22 an hour, an increase on the 
average of 98 cents. 


Let us take a look at what was happening to the farm 
laborer in the meantime. During that same period of time the 
average wage for farm workers had increased from 55 cents to 
80 cents an hour, an increase of only 25 cents, in comparison 
with an increase of 98 cents for all other workers. 


Let us look at another statistic involving wages. In the 
southern part of this country over one-half of the agricultural 
force of the nation has been employed. If we had a 50-cent an 
hour minimum wage, 49 percent of the agricultural force in 
the southern part of these United States would receive an im- 
mediate increase in wages. Putting it very simply, men and 
women are expected to raise families, provide their children 
with reasonable education, decent housing and adequate food 
at wage rates of less than 50 cents an hour. 


Let us take a look at some other things. Let us think about 
these children for a while. We like to tell ourselves in song and 
we like to recall in verse that the day of child labor is far be- 
hind us. I wonder if we realize if this is largely a myth? Cer- 
tainly it is true that in these days and times there is no child 
labor in the home and there is no child labor in the shop. But 
there has continued to be child labor on the farms of the United 
States of America. With the exception of only four states, there 
are no regulations prohibiting the employment of children of 
any age in the hours which are exclusive of school hours. I 
think a condition which occurs altogether too frequently is that 
little children are required to rise from their beds before school 
hours, go to the fields, work a few hours, take whatever school- 
ing they can get under those awful circumstances, and then 
after the school hours have been completed, return to the fields. 
It is not an uncommon sight for children to be required to work 
during their vacation periods. They work eight, ten, and some- 
times fourteen hours a day in the fields. 


As mentioned a moment ago, we have tried to remedy these 
terrible situations which exist for men, women and children 
around other parts of the world. In true fact there is a great 
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deal yet to be done for a substantial number of the American 
working force that is employed in the agriculture industry be- 
fore we can say that we have indeed brought about a cessation 
of the child labor that we have fought so long and hard about. 


Let us see what these people who are working at sub- 
standard wages are attempting to do. Back in 1957 a survey 
was made by the government. They developed the fact that of 
the one million seasonal workers in the farming industry, those 
who had from 25 to 74 days of employment, had an average 
full year’s work of 44 days at rates of 80 cents an hour, with 
which to try to support a complete family. Another half million 
of those workers are required to work under conditions which 
provided for only 104 days of work in the course of a given 
year to provide for themselves and their families. We already 
have on the books of the United States of America legislation 
which provides fair labor standards at a minimum wage. Unfor- 
tunately, the farmer has been excluded from the protections of 
that act. All that needs to be done to permit the application of 
the minimum wage law to the farmers is to remove that exemp- 
tion from the law, and exemption which was put in by the 
Southern reactionaries and the selfish interests of this country 
back as far as 1938. 


Not too long ago—as a matter of fact, in 1949, during the 
Democratic Administration which preceded this one—there was 
enacted Public Law 78, which sought to provide for American 
farm workers some measure of security and freedom against 
unfair competition from those who were imported into our 
country to try to take away their jobs. People were brought in 
from Mexico by farmers on the West Coast—Texas, particularly 
—who had as their purpose reducing the wage rates and causing 
to be depressed the kind of living standards which had existed 
for American farm workers. Public Law 78 has been under con- 
stant attack ever since, and unless the people in the American 
trade union movement begin to lead the way in providing at- 
tention to the needs of our farmers, then that law will likely 
be wiped out in the next several years. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I suggest to you that speak- 
ers could rise here for hour on end to describe the hardships 
and the kind of conditions which prevailed in the farming in- 
dustry. These conditions can be corrected by one thing and 
one thing alone: The active, urgent, vigorous participation 
by the American trade union movement in making certain 
that we do not let up for one single bit until we have indeed 
brought trade union organizations to the fields of America. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? Mike 
number 5. 
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DELEGATE HARRY VAN ARSDALE, New York City 
Central Labor Council: Mr. President, I ask one half minute 
of your time. I want you to know what we are doing and 
what we are willing to do. One of the affiliates of the New 
York Central Labor Council has within its organization what 
is known as the Howard Lattimore Association. Howard Lat- 
timore was a young Negro who developed patents that Thomas 
Edison brought forth. A young member by the name of Ed- 
ward Dickinson is the President of the Howard Lattimore As- 
sociation. He and other members have formed in that affili- 
ate a Committee on Exploitation of Migrant Farm Workers. 
They sent representatives to every hearing held in our city, 
state and federal government. There was a ten day study tour 
by its members in Puerto Rico of the workers that were com- 
ing here as migrant farm workers. That was in 1958. In 
1960 there was a ten day study made in Jamaica. They met 
with workers who were coming here as migrant farm work- 
ers. That affiliate is prepared to make available a full time 
organizer to work in any campaign you undertake. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion is on the adoption of 
Resolution 193. Those in favor say aye; those opposed no. 


The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the Secre- 
tary of the Resolutions Committee, Brother McDonald. 


Support of AFL-CIO Legislative Program 


RESOLUTION NO. 6—By Delegate Neil C. Sherburne, 
Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Section 8 (B) (4) Secondary Boycott provi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley Act, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Denver Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil case, forbids concerted economic activity by a union where 
an object thereof is forcing or requiring any employer to cease 
doing business with any other person; and 


WHEREAS, This section makes it legally impossible for the 
Building and Construction Trades to engage in legitimate pick- 
eting, thereby compelling union building tradesmen to work 
side by side with non-union workmen which, in effect, compels 
our union brother craftsmen to aid in tearing down our union 
wages and conditions, thereby encouraging and promoting 
open-shop conditions in the Building Trades; and 


WHEREAS, There is a solid legislative history on this sub- 
ject dating back to 1954, where the AFL-CIO has consistently 
supported legislative proposals to correct this injustice; and 
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WHEREAS, The Subcommittee on Labor held hearings on 
this proposed legislation, the McNamara-Thompson Common 
Situs Picketing Bill, the week of April 17, at which time Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg testified for this legislation on behalf of 
President Kennedy and the Administration, and Andrew Bie- 
miller, AFL-CIO Director of Legislation, speaking for Presi- 
dent Meany and the AFL-CIO, urged prompt enactment of this 
measure, while the opponents of this bill included, among 
others, the National Association of Manufacturers, National 
and State Chambers of Commerce, National Association of 
Home Builders, the National Association of Professional En- 
gineers; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor condemn any AFL-CIO official, international or local 
union, or department of the AFL-CIO, that refuses to support 
a program or course of action that has been adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council or by the AFL-CIO Convention 
action; and be it futher 


RESOLVED: That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
President Meany and members of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. 


Situs Picketing 


RESOLUTION No. 74—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO has historically opposed any 
infringement of the legal right of a union to strike or picket 
ut the site of a legitimate labor dispute, and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO has consistently sought legisla- 
tive repeal of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in NLRB v. Denver Building Trades Council, 341 U.S. 675 
(1951), in which the Court sharply restricted the right of a 
union to picket a single building construction site, where sev- 
eral building contractors are working, in support of a legiti- 
mate labor dispute with one of these contractors, and 


WHEREAS, The reasoning of the Denver case has now 
been applied by the National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts in a manner which restricts not only picketing at con- 
struction sites, but also picketing at industrial locations and 
other places where more than one employer is working, even 
though there is a legitimate labor dispute in progress involv- 
ing the owner or principal occupant of the premises, and 


WHEREAS, there was introduced, in the most recent ses- 
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sion of Congress a bill entitled H.R. 6409, which would repeal 
the rule of the Denver case as well as its recent extensions, 
and 


WHEREAS, Legislation is necessary to restore to all unions 
the right to strike or picket at the site of a labor dispute in 
support of their legitimate demands upon their employer, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of the AFL-CIO hereby 
expresses its full support for H.R. 6409, and urges all its rep- 
resentatives and affiliated unions to exert every effort to as- 
sure the early passage of this bill or equivalent legislation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
Resolution No. 6 should be retitled “Situs Picketing.” Reso- 
lution 6 is entitled “Support of AFL-CIO Legislative Pro- 
gram.” Resolution 74 is entitled “Situs Picketing.” 


Your committee recommends referral to President Meany 
for him to bring together the interested parties with a view 
toward working out an accommodation of their position. On 
behalf of the committee, I recommend adoption. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Missile Sites and Davis-Bacon 


RESOLUTION No. 76—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, In this time of ever-increasing national peril, 
when the United States is threatened by aggressive interna- 
tional Communism endangering the very survival of our nation, 
it is of life and death significance that we have a modern and 
secure system of missile defense. Organized labor has had and 
continues to have a major role in the building of the missile 
capability of the United States, both at the missile manufac- 
turing installations and at missile bases throughout the United 
states; and 

WHEREAS, Industrial unions have had a creditable record 
in this regard; no industrial union has engaged in a work stop- 
page at any missile site because of a jurisdictional dispute with 
another union; and 


WHEREAS, Unfortunately, by contrast with this record, 
and to the detriment of the labor movement as a whole, certain 
building trade unions have repeatedly resorted to work stop- 
pages at missile sites; and 


WHEREAS, Many, indeed most, of these work stoppages 
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by building trades have been in connection with jurisdictional 
disputes. Both the public and the industrial unions have suf- 
fered by these raids upon jobs traditionally and more efficiently 
performed by industrial workers with specialized training to 
qualify them for such jobs; and 


WHEREAS, The principal building trades weapon in their 
efforts to secure industrial jobs has been the calculated misuse 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. As enacted in 1931, the Davis-Bacon 
Act establishes minimum rates based on prevailing wages in the 
area for construction workers engaged on federal construction 
projects. Efforts by the craft unions and their contractors to 
broaden the Act’s coverage are not aimed at placing a floor 
under decent wages, but at obtaining jobs at the direct expense 
of industrial workers; and 


WHEREAS, In too many cases, manufacturers, and the 
United States Government have been frightened and coerced 
into subcontracting work traditionally done by industrial unions 
to the building trades at pain of work stoppages by building 
trades on the construction phases at the missile sites; and 


WHEREAS, On April 25, 1961, Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
appointed a three-man Missile Site Public Contacts Advisory 
Committee to investigate these Davis-Bacon problems. The 
Secretary stated that it was his hope that “the recommenda- 
tions of this committee will help settle these vitally important 
problems once and for all.” This committee held hearings, re- 
ceived briefs, and visited the sites; the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, the Machinists, and the Auto Workers were among those 
testifying. The representatives of the building and construction 
trades unions also were afforded adequate opportunity to pre- 
sent their point of view as were the construction contractors 
and the industrial concerns engaged in the manufacturing of 
these missiles; and 


WHEREAS, On August 25, 1961, the report of the Missile 
Site Public Contracts Advisory Committee to the Secretary of 
Labor fully vindicated the position of the industrial unions. In 
that report it is recommended—as a standard for determining 
what work at the missile sites is construction subject to the 
Davis-Bacon Act—that the providing of housing, shelter, and 
basic services such as primary power and the like at the missile 
sites is within coverage of the Act. On the other hand. under 
the committee’s recommended standard, work performed at the 
sites is deemed not to constitute construction if it is “performed 
for or is incidental to the purpose of providing a fully operable 
missile or space vehicle, together with its associated and sun- 
porting systems (including components thereof).” The con- 
tention of the industrial unions that installation of industrial 
components is not construction was thus fully vindicated by 
the Advisory Committee; and 
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WHEREAS, The criteria recommended by the Advisory 
Committee recognize the clear difference between construction 
work at the missile sites and work that is the end product of the 
manufacturing process. As such, these recommendations uphold 
the purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act by providing the necessary 
wage protection for construction workers without permitting 
the Act to be used as a device for taking the jobs of workers 
employed by the missile manufacturers; and 


WHEREAS, The standards recommended to the Secretary 
by his Advisory Committee are sound and correct. Their pro- 
mulgation will, as the Secretary stated on April 25, 1961, “settle 
these vitally important problems once and for all.”” The recom- 
mended standards of the Advisory Committee constitute an 
equally appropriate guide within the labor movement for de- 
termining the respective jurisdictions of building trade unions 
and industrial unions at the missile sites ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO urges the Secretary of Labor to adopt and 
promulgate, without further delay, the recommended standards 
in the report of his Missile Site Public Contracts Advisory Com- 
mittee; and be it further 


RESOLVED: This convention adopts—for use within the 
AFL-CIO—the standards recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee as the guide at the missile sites for the respective juris- 
= of building trades and industrial unions; and be it 

er 


RESOLVED: We note that existing problems at the missile 
sites provide additional reason for inclusion within the AFL-CIO 
constitution of an effective disputes settlement procedure that 
includes a terminal point as well as meaningful enforcement 
provisions; and be it further 


RESOLVED: This convention further resolves that the Sec- 
retary of Defense be urged to appoint an impartial civilian com- 
mittee of investigation to assure that military department con- 
tracting officers, and particularly those officers of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, properly apply the promulgated missile 
site standards and to assure further that favoritism shown by 
contracting officers to the building trades be discontinued. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
we recommend referral to President Meany for him to urge 
the Secretary of Labor to hear the views of the parties in 
interest before the Secretary takes action on the report of his 
Public Contracts Advisory Committee. On behalf of the 
committee, I recommend adoption. 


.. The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Establishment of a Department on 
Inter-Union Cooperation and Merger 


RESOLUTION NO. 15—By Delegates J. Harley Thomas. 
James R. Gallagher, Walter J. Sparks, Walter L. Mitchell, and 
Marshall Shafer; International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, Article II, Section 8 of the AFL-CIO Consti- 
tution asserts that it shall be one of the objectives of the Fed- 
eration to encourage among its affiliates “the elimination of 
conflicting and duplicating organizations through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger in consultation 


with the appropriate officials of the Federation;” and 


WHEREAS, The top officers and various departments of 
the AFL-CIO, recognizing the desirability of interunion har- 
mony and merger, have been of substantial assistance in this 
regard, the press of other duties has not permitted them to 
devote attention to these goals; and 


WHEREAS, Advances in technology are serving to sharpen 
present jurisdictional conflicts and promise to cause further 
overlapping in the near future; and 


WHEREAS, Jurisdictional conflicts and duplication tend 
to block the proper growth of organized labor, deprive union 
members of the full effectiveness of collective bargaining, 
cause dissipation of union funds in fruitless competition, and 
weaken the structure and effectiveness of the AFL-CIO; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO establish a Department 
on Interunion Cooperation and Merger whose staff will work 
directly under the president of the Federation, with powers 
to call upon other departments for appropriate assistance, and 
whose functions shall be devoted to: 


(1) The initiation and coordination of projects designed to 
join the efforts of international unions who have com- 
- mon interests in various industries. 


(2) The promotion of interunion councils to coordinate col- 
lective bargaining strategy among international unions 
whose locals hold contracts with the same employer. 


(3) The establishment and chartering of interunion coun- 
cils to conduct joint organizing campaigns in key 
industrial sectors, with such councils being empowered 
to directly charter and service units organized in this 
fashion, should the participating internationals be un- 
able to agree upon allocation of the new members. 
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(4) The offering of mediation service in any disputes that 
may arise between international unions, with the ob- 
jective of bringing about amicable settlement prior to 
recourse to the machinery of the No-Raid Pact or 
appeal to the Executive Council. 


(5) The offering of guidance, counsel and technical assist- 
ance to international unions who are contemplating 
organic merger. 


(6) The long-range analysis of union and industrial trends 
to determine where organic merger of various inter- 
national unions will become advisable, and the drafting 
of programs to lay the groundwork for such mergers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Resolution No. 
15, “Establishment of a Department on Inter-Union Coopera- 
tion and Merger.” Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive Council, and I so move. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


Contracting Out Work 


RESOLUTION No. 73—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, 
Industrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, Certain affiliated unions in the building and 
construction industry, together with the expelled Teamsters 
union, have organized a General Presidents’ Committee on Con- 
tract Maintenance, the purpose of which is to induce and en- 
courage employers in other industries to assign or contract out 
running maintenance work to employers in the building con- 
struction industry, whose employees are represented by the 
unions making up the General Presidents’ Committee, and 


WHEREAS, These unions have also conspired with em- 
ployers in the building construction industry, through the Con- 
struction Industry Joint Conference and otherwise, to achieve 
these same ends, and 


WHEREAS, The effect of these activities has been to in- 
terfere with the established bargaining relationships of other 
affiliated unions, to undercut employment standards nego- 
tiated by such other unions, and to take away from members 
of such other unions work which they have customarily per- 
formed, and 

WHEREAS, These activities are contrary to the spirit of 
the merger of the AFL and CIO, and contrary to Article III, 
section 4 of the AFL-CIO constitution, which preserves the 
integrity and established relationships of all affiliates, and 
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WHEREAS, These activities, to the extent that they in- 
clude the participation of a union expelled for corruption, are 
inconsistent with the action of the AFL-CIO in expelling that 
union, the effect of which was to declare that union unfit to 
participate in any legitimate trade union endeavor, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: That this Convention directs the General 
President’s Committee on Contract Maintenance to cease and 
desist from any and all efforts to procure the contracting out 
of maintenance work, and be is further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention directs all affiliated 
unions to cease and desist from any activities, the object of 
which is to obtain work customarily performed by members 
of other affiliated unions, or to interfere directly or indirectly 
with the established bargaining relationships of other affili- 
ated unions. 


Internal Disputes 


RESOLUTION No. 75—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The third constitutional conventon of the AFL- 
CIO on September 23, 1959, adopted a resolution directing that 
a plan be developed for the settlement of disputes between 
affiliates embodying final and binding arbitration as the ter- 
minal point and directed that a special convention be called in 
order that constitutional amendments necessary to make such 
plan effective be submitted for convention action, and 


WHEREAS, All efforts to carry out the mandate of the 
1959 convention have failed and no special convention has 
been called in the two years which have elapsed since that 
convention, and 


WHEREAS, The need for a constitutional amendment in 
order to provide a firm and enduring basis for the resolution 
of disputes between affiliates has become more rather than 
less pressing, and 


WHEREAS, The principles embodied in the Miami Agree- 
ment must be abandoned and, instead, the principles underly- 
ing the no-raiding agreement and the merger agreement 
should be adopted as the basis upon which to establish such 
a procedure, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention declares that the appro- 
priate principles upon which a constitutional amendment to 
deal with this problem should be based are as follows: 
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1(a) No organization within the Federation shall organize 
or represent an attempt to organize or represent employees as 
to whom an established bargaining relationship exists with 
any other organization within the Federation. 


(b) The integrity of each national or international union 
affiliated with the Federation shall be maintained and pre- 
served. Each organization within the Federation shall respect 
the established bargaining relationship of every other such 
organization. 


(c) All disputes as to who shall perform particular work 
shall be resolved in the manner most consistent with the fore- 
going principles of non-aggression; i.e., on the basis that exist- 
ing work and inter-union relationships should be preserved 
and that no union within the Federation should take action 
seeking to obtain work for its members which has customarily 
been performed by the members of another union within the 
Federation. 


(d) In implementing the foregoing principle, consideration 
should be given to the manner in which the same or similar 
work has customarily been performed or assigned in the plant, 
other plants of the company, in the area or in the industry in- 
volved, the charter and constitutional jurisdiction of the con- 
tending organizations as derived from the AFL, the CIO or 
the AFL-CIO, decisions or grants of the AFL, the CIO, or the 
AFL-CIO, agreements entered into by the organizations in- 
volved, and any other factors which may be relevant to the 
settlement of the dispute in the manner most nearly consistent 
with the maintenance and preservation of existing relation- 
ships. 


(e) No organization within the Federation shall partici- 
pate in any action or seek by any means to induce action which 
would lead to violation of the above principles of non-aggres- 
sion. Nor shall any organization within the Federation boy- 
cott goods manufactured, processed, or handled by workers 
represented by another affiliated organization solely because 
they are so represented. 


(f) The AFL-CIO constitution should express the policy 
that directly affiliated local unions in crafts, industries, or 
companies which are substantially organized by affiliated na- 
tional or international unions should transfer their affiliation 
to such national or international unions. Where more than 
one national or international union has jurisdiction and also 
has substantial organization in the particular craft, industry 
or company, the members of the federal labor union should 
have the right to determine by democratic vote of the mem- 
bership which of such national or international unions the 
local unions should affiliate with. 
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(g) No organization in the Federation should publish or 
circulate in connection with any organizational campaign any 
material charging another organization in the Federation with 
unethical conduct or violation of trade union principles. Such 
charges should be made and processed under the appropriate 
provisions of the AFL-CIO constitution, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That 


2. The constitution of the AFL-CIO should provide for final 
and binding arbitration as the terminal point in the settlement 
of disputes to which the foregoing principles are applicable, it 
being understood that such arbitration shall constitute the 
method for the settlement of particular disputes but shall not 
include the determination of the work or trade jurisdiction of 
affiliates, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That 


3. The constitution of the AFL-CIO should provide for ap- 
propriate enforcement procedures, including: 


3(a) The establishment of an Office for the Settlement of 
Internal Disputes ; 


(b) Machinery for prompt ascertainment as to whether 
there has been compliance or non-compliance with arbitration 
awards; 


(c) Support by the AFL-CIO to any organization in its 
efforts to resist a raid or other activity found to be in violation 
of these provisions of the constitution ; 


(d) Denial to any non-complying union of the right to file 
complaints under the procedure until] its non-compliance has 
been remedied or excused ; 


(e) Authority to institute proceedings at law to enforce 
an arbitration award; 


(f) Power in the Executive Council by a two-thirds vote 
to suspend any organization which has adopted a deliberate 
policy of non-compliance with these provisions of the constitu- 
tion, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the “Miami Agreement” be hereby 
terminated, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention herewith directs the 
Committee on Constitution of this convention, in consultation 
with the Special Committee of the Executive Council on Union 
Disputes, to draft such constitutional amendments as may be 
necessary to embody the above principles, and such other ad- 
ditional principles as they believe appropriate, in the consti- 
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tution of the AFL-CIO and to submit such draft for considera- 
tion and action by this convention prior to its adjournment. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The matters 
referred to in those two resolutions were dealth with adequate- 
ly by the machinery established by this convention by the 
handling of internal disputes, and therefore no action is needed 
by the convention on these resolutions, and I therefore so 
move. 


. The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the next resolution is Resolution No. 194 on Air Safety, as 
follows: 


Air Safety 
Resolution No. 194 


WHEREAS, The safety standards of the scheduled operat- 
ing airlines of the United States have produced a safety record 
in the carriage of passengers that is unparalleled in the world 
and 


WHEREAS, The irregular air carriers are permitted to 
operate in scheduled air service without the protection for 
passengers under the U. S. Safety regulations resulting in 
greater hazard to the travelling public and 


WHEREAS, The organized workers of the scheduled car- 
riers have consistentily fought for and maintained the highest 
levels of airman performance, in piloting, maintenance, dis- 
patching, communications and ground operations. Now, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED: That the supplemental or non-scheduled 
airlines of the United States should be required to have their 
levels of operating safety raised to those of the scheduled 
airlines, and that the AFL-CIO should make this recommenda- 
tion to the Fedral Aviation Agency which is the regulatory 
body controlling those carriers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the Committee’s report. 


. The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The next resolu- 
tion is Resolution No. 195, entitled “Anti-Semitism and Perse- 
cution of Minorities in the U. S. S. R.” The resolution is as 
follows: 
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Antisemitism and Persecution of Minorities in the 
USSR 


Resolution No. 195 


The recent 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
was held under the banner of so-called de-Stalinization. The 
sham and fraud of this maneuver to fool the world into believ- 
ing that the Khrushchev dictatorship was being humanized and 
liberalized were painfully exposed on the very eve of this Con- 
gress. In line with the worst anti-Semitic traditions of Czarism 
and the barbarous practices of Stalin, the Soviet government 
tried and convicted in secret the most prominent leaders of the 
Jewish community in Leningrad on the trumped-up charge of 
anti-state activities. Jewish lay leaders in Moscow and the So- 
viet cities have also been put on trial in camera, convicted, and 
given heavy prison sentences. 


Simultaneously, the Soviet government has intensified its 
drive against the Jewish religion by closing the few remaining 
synagogues in twelve cities and by imposing still more rigid 
police surveillance of the Jewish community. This persecution 
is in sharp contrast with the repeated claim of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, in its propaganda to the peoples of Africa and Asia, 
that the Communist system respects the religious freedom of 
all. 


The harsh measures against the Jewish minority in the So- 
viet empire is an integral part of the stepped-up drive against 
freedom of conscience, against Islam and Christianity as well 
as Judaism in the USSR. These acts are not a momentary re- 
lapse into Stalinist anti-Semitism. They are fully in line with 
the new Soviet Communist Party Program which is absolutely 
binding for Communists in the USSR and throughout the 
world. 

It is especially significant for the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa that this persecution of religion often serves 
as a cover for uprooting the desire for cultural and national 
freedom and is particularly intense in the Central Asian and 
border areas of the Soviet Union. 


The Convention condemns the renewed Soviet campaign of 
anti-Semitism and the persecution of other minority peoples in 
th USSR. These inhuman policies further confirm the utterly 
reactionary nature of the Soviet dictatorship as a regime which 
persistently violates the ideals of the Charter of the UN and 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 


Mr. President, in behalf of the committee, I recommend 
adoption of the resolution. 
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. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The next reso- 
lution is Resolution No. 77, entitled “Sheet Metal Workers Raid 


at Carrier Corporation.” 


The committee recommends the adoption of the following 
substitute: 


Sheet Metal Workers-—Carrier Corporation 
Resolution No. 198 


WHEREAS, The United Steelworkers of America filed a 
complaint of raiding against the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association and 


WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Executive Council at its June 
1961 meeting ordered the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association to cease and desist from all activities at the Car- 
rier plant, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this Convention reaffirms the unani- 
mous decision of the AFL-CIO Executive Council at its June 
1961 meeting where it found the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association in violation of the no-raiding provisions 
of the AFL-CIO Constitution and ordered them “to cease and 
desist all of its activities against the United Steelworkers of 
America at the Carrier Corporation Plant,’ and orders them 
to comply; and be it further 


RESOLVED: That the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association is hereby directed to take every possible step to 
restore to employment the replaced employees with full rights 
and privileges with appropriate protection of their service and 
seniority and otherwise protect their welfare. 


Sheet Metal Workers Raid at Carrier Corporation 


RESOLUTION No. 77—By Delegate Walter P. Reuther, In- 
dustrial Union Department. 


WHEREAS, The Sheet Metal Workers Internatoinal Asso- 
ciation has deliberately adopted a course of conduct in viola- 
tion of AFL-CIO policy and the AFL-CIO constitution. It has 
persistently and flagrantly defied the officers and the Execu- 
tive Council or the AFL-CIO and the most elementary princi- 
ples of trade union morality ; and 
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WHEREAS, The record of violations by the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association is clear. This AFL-CIO 
affiliate has: 


Deliberately and defiantly maintained a boycott of pro- 
ducts of the Burt Manufacturing Co. despite the unianimous 
boycott came only after action by the National Labor Relati..ss 
order of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. Termination of the 
Board. 


Insisted on appearing on an NLRB ballot in opposition to 
the United Steelworkers, despite its prior defeat in an internal 
election conducted by the AFL-CIO in accordance with the 
AFL-CIO Rules Governing Directly Affiliated Local Unions at 
the Syracuse plant of the Carrier Corporation. 


Filed a representation petition at this same Carrier Cor- 
poration plant despite prior certification of the United Steel- 
workers and in the midst of a strike by the United Steelwork- 
ers against Carrier at this plant. This action is not only a raid 
in direct violation of the AFL-CIO constitution, but is a direct 
act of strikebreaking in violation of the most elementary pre- 
cepts of trade union conduct. 


Refused to accept the request of the AFL-CIO president 
that it withdraw from the Carrier situation. 


Defied an AFL-CIO Executive Council order (at the Coun- 
cil’s June 1961 meeting) that it cease and desist from all activi- 
ties at the Carrier plant ; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO condemns the actions of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association and calls upon that organization 
to comply forthwith with the constitution of the AFL-CIO and 
the order of the Executive Council by immediately withdraw- 
ing from the Carrier election; and be it further 


RESOLVED, This convention calls upon the officers of the 
AFL-CIO to take every possible action to prevent this strike- 
breaking raid by the Sheet Metal Workers from being con- 
tinued ; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association be expelled from the AFL-CIO before the adjourn- 
ment of this convention unless, before the adjournment date, 
the Sheet Metal Workers in good faith initiates immediate 
steps to the satisfaction of the AFL-CIO Executive Council to 
remedy its non-compliance with the directives of the AFL-CIO. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. President, 
on behalf of the committee I move adoption of the resolution. 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the report of the com- 
mittee and the motion is to adopt. Is there discussion? 


DELEGATE JOSEPH P. MALONY, Dunkirk, N. Y. Area 
Labor Council: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise in 
support of the resolution. I preface any remarks that I might 
make by first of all extending the appreciation and thanks of 
the United Steelworkers of America to President Meany for 
the aid and the comfort and for his helpful activities all during 
this melancholy situation, and I bring to him the thanks of 400 
men and women who are without jobs, who are blackballed in 
the city of Syracuse, and who are without hope. 


I will try to be brief, Mr. President, as I relate the tragic 
history of the Carrier strike. It all began about three years 
ago when the Federal Union at the Carrier plant in Syracuse, 
New York, expressed the desire to affiliate with an inter- 
national union. A number of affiliates of this organization 
began to compete for the membership of their fellow union, 
until the question of jurisdiction was raised. 


President Meany and the AFL-CIO moved into this vacuum 
and ordered an election using the machinery of the AFL-CIO. 
This election was held under the supervision of Pete McGavin. 
A number of unions participated, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, United Steelworkers of America, the Sheet 
Metal Workers of America. And the United Steelworkers of 
America won the election. 


Prior to the election all hands had agreed that the losing 
unions would withdraw. It is true that the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists did, but we did not hear from the Sheet 
Metal Workers. The Machinists abided by their pledge. But 
the corporation did not recognize this election, and therefore 
the National Labor Relations Board held another election. 
Much to our surprise, the Sheet Metal Workers Union inter- 
vened and asked for, and was granted, a place on the ballot 
despite its pledge to withdraw. Again the Steelworkers Union 
won the election. 


All during these two campaigns, the Carrier Corporation 
through every known media, newspapers, television and radio 
had announced publicly that they would not deal with the 
United Steelworkers of America for reasons best known to 
themselves. 


We won the election, and we were now in a fortunate 
position that we had won two elections, one which established 
our jurisdiction and the other which established our legal 
right to bargain with Carrier. We began to bargain with 
Carrier. We had 62 meetings, and during the course of these 
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meetings, the company made it quite clear to us that they 
would sign no contract with the United Steelworkers. Then 
there came a day that the Sheet Metal Workers returned 
to Syracuse. Membership cards of this union appeared in the 
tm and the company refused to recognize the United Steel- 
workers. 


In the meantime, our young union had become impatient, 
went out on strike, and after three weeks of strike an agree- 
ment of sorts was reached, was voted upon by the member- 
ship, and accepted by the membership. There was a Sunday 
evening meeting in the auditorium in Syracuse, and after the 
membership had dispersed, the company reneged on its agree- 
ment, and our representatives wisely or not, renewed the 
strike and told the pickets to remain at their posts. The 
following morning a number of employees who had not heard 
that the strike had been renewed attempted to enter the 
plant. Great confusion ensued. Deputy sheriffs appeared on 
the scene at all of the gates of the plant and then we felt the 
full impact of the political and the economic power of the 
Carrier Corporation. Again advertisements, the TV and radio, 
and our strike was greatly weakened. 


We maintained our pickets and the company kept exhort- 
ing people to return to work, threatening to brother them if 
they didn’t, and actually firing 400 for not working. 


It was at that point that the Sheet Metal Workers inter- 
vened again and an election was sought under the law by the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union. 


Again, the United Steelworkers of America was con- 
fronted with an election within 18 months, and this one in 
the midst of a difficult strike. 

We appealed to President Meany. He understood our 
predicament. He urged the Sheet Metal Workers at Carrier 
to withdraw. President Meany went before the Executive 
Board of the Sheet Metal Workers and urged them to 
withdraw from Carrier. In both instances, his request was 
rejected. 

The Executive Council of this great organization, meeting 
in Pennsylvania last June, I believe it was, unanimously urged 
the Sheet Metal Workers to withdraw from the situation. 
They did not. The election was held and we lost it. Four hun- 
dred men were without jobs. We had the support of the state 
AFL-CIO, the IUD. Many of the international unions gave 
us contributions. The United Steelworkers of America spent 
$600,000 in relief for the strikers. 


I don’t come here before you to complain about a raid. I 
don’t claim a jurisdictional dispute. The United Steelworkers 
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are not cry-babies. If that’s how it was, I wouldn’t take up 
the time of this convention, but I draw the attention of this 
great convention, and I want to tell you this: That what we 
have here is not a jurisdictional dispute, but a violation of 
the traditions of the labor movement, a violation of the basic 
principles of the labor movement. We have a situation where 
the company has brought in people to break a strike, strikes 
which were traditionally broken by the Pinkertons and armed 
police. 


I have drawn your attention to this kind of a situation. I 
support the resolution. The damage is done, and I draw your 
attention to it, lest someone else be the victim the next time. 
It’s gotten to the point that a man not dare call a strike, lest 
another union, a sister union appears on the scene and goes 
through your picket lines and takes away your representative 
powers. 


Again, George Meany, I express our thanks for your sym- 
pathetic understanding of this situation, and I apologize to 
the convention for taking up its time, and I assure you I 
would not have done so if I had not been asked by 400 men 
and women to convey to you some idea of the plight in which 
they find themselves at this moment. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Carlough. 


DELEGATE CARLOUGH, Sheet Metal Workers, Mr. Chair- 
man, and delegates: I had no idea I was going to take the 
floor at this convention, but when I heard a cry-baby up here, 
—and he is crying, and telling stories that are not true—I 
don’t know if this membership knows that twice, under the 
disputes plan, President Meany called in the Sheet Metal 
Workers and the Steelworkers, and the first time he called 
them in, he said, “The raider is now being raided.” 


And Mr. Molony doesn’t tell you that. 


The second time we went in, Mr. Meany refused to send 
the case to the Umpire Cole. Why? Because the Steelworkers 
had raided the Sheet Metal Workers and Cole rendered a deci- 
sion in favor of the Sheet Metal Workers, and the Steelworkers 
refused to comply. 


In this hotel when I was raided once before, last year— 
this is the third time for me—each time I won a decision and 
each time nothing was done about it. 


Now, I say when you make rules at a convention, you make 
it for the little guy and the big guy, and I say to this conven- 
tion I will abide by all the rules if they will abide also. 
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But anybody that raids the Sheet Metal Workers, the 
Sheet Metal Workers will raid them back. 


Downstairs I said that before the Executive Council. I said 
that personally to President Meany. I wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Meany on that, and Walter Reuther called me up one 
time about a job in California. I found out our people were 
wrong, and I wrote him a letter and told him the same thing. 
I’ll raid anybody that raids the Sheet Metal Workers. 


The Director of Organization didn’t tell you that, and he 
didn’t tell you this, either: We were cailed before the Execu- 
tive Council up in Unity House, and the only reason why: 
When the Steelworkers couldn’t get over and get the case into 
Cole’s hands, then they came up with a sweetheart thing. They 
said, ““They’re strike breakers.’’ My organization is 71 or 73 
years old or better and has never been called strike breakers 
in my life. I came into this organization as an apprentice 
boy in 1923. Some of these people making accusations, I won- 
der where they were all these years before the Steelworkers 
and the rest of them got in. Where did they come from? 


We have a reputation, and no man is going to call us strike 
breakers. The Executive Committee, when the resolution was 
submitted condemning them for strikebreaking, it was with- 
drawn by President Dave McDonald because he couldn’t get 
the support. What they did then, they passed another resolu- 
tion, “raiding,” and we never denied that we were raiding. 


So I say there might be more speakers here, but we got 
a report that we submitted to the Executive Council, and I 
have that report here and am having 2,500 copies of that re- 
port distributed. I wasn’t going to put that report out, but it 
is being distributed so that when you go back home you can 
read the history of this so-called fellow over here. 


Now, they say we got the support of this state federation 
of labor. Let me tell you something about that, and you can 
check what I say. They put five resolutions into Buffalo, New 
York, against the sheet metal worker. I happen to be a dele- 
gate from New York. I went up there. The Executive Board, 
17 to 2, supported the Sheet Metal Workers and said it was no 
place to have it in that convention. 


Now, what I’m wondering about, why wasn’t it brought up 
in New York City? It wasn’t even brought back to the Execu- 
tive Board in New York City, but it was sneaked into Buffalo, 
New York. They thought they could get the support and expel 
my locals in New York State, but the people in New York 
know the Sheet Metal Workers. So I say to you, I know I 
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can’t beat this resolution, but I know I’m going to vote against 
it and be so recorded. But you will have, on the way home, 
the history of the Carrier case. 


I know you are going to vote along with this resolution, 
and I don’t care about that, but I do care that you know the 
true history of these people who come up and change words 
left and right. 


Thank you. 


.. . (See appendix for a copy of the report distributed by 
Delegate Carlough.) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to suggest to the con- 
vention, and I would specifically like to suggest to Brother Hall, 
that we have heard both sides on this. I know the history on 
this. You can keep going for an hour on this one case. All I 
want to point out is that this is an indication of the wisdom of 
the Executive Council and of this convention in providing us 
with dispute machinery to handle this type of case, and I do 
not want to shut off any debate. 


There was an agreement to be no debate, but we had it 
and both sides have talked. And I would like to proceed now 
and bring this convention to a close, if it is possible. I would 
eens agg Hall to forego any further thoughts he has on this 
problem. 


Mr. Hall is on the floor, and I am not going to arbitrarily 
shut him off. 


DELEGATE HALL: I was going to say something, Mr. 
Chairman, but in view of the point you made, I will take my 
seat and not make the remarks I was about to make. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the recommendation 
of the Committee to adopt. Those in favor say aye; those 
opposed 

The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


The Sheet Metal Workers International Union voted “No.” 


VICE PRESIDENT HARRISON: Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the delegates for a few more minutes, I 
can conclude the Report of the Resolutions Committee. 


On Tuesday, the delgates will recall, a printed report was 
distributed at the direction of President Meany of certain allega- 
tions and complaints of Brother Philip Randolph. And in the 
same printed document was the response made by a subcom- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Council in the form of a 
report by the Executive Council in answer to the allegations. 
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Then you will recall that President Randolph, and his Vice 
President, Mr. Webster, addressed the Convention by common 
consent. 


As Chairman of the Subcommittee that was responsible 
for the document known as the Council’s report in answer to 
the allegations filed by Mr. Randolph, I remained silent. The 
motion was then adopted by the convention to refer the sub- 
ject matter to the Resolutions Committee. 


Brother Randolph and myself are members of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. Today at noon we had a good lunch to- 
gether, Randolph, myself, together with Jack Potofsky. I 
couldn’t locate the third member Brother Dick Walsh, and 
we were very sorry that he was unable to join us. But we 
reached a complete understanding in regard to our disposition 
in this question, and I want to read the report adopted by the 
Resolutions Committee as a result of our joint report, that is 
Mr. Randolph and myself and Mr. Potofsky to the Resolutions 
Committee today at its afternoon meeting. 


The report is as follows: The Committee recommends: 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE AFL-CIO 


The committee recommends that the words used by Vice 
President Randolph on the floor of this Convention referring 
to the Executive Council’s Report analyzing his Memorandum 
on Civil Rights in the AFL-CIO as “dishonorable, disgraceful 
settlement and cheap act” and “hitting below the belt” be 
stricken from the record of this Convention, with this under- 
standing, they, the Committee further recommends that all 
of the documents relating to this matter be deposited with 
the Executive Council. 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of this report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: Finally, I have 
a resolution of thanks to those who have been our hosts while 
in the City of Bal Harbour, together with others who have 
helped in the conduct of the convention. I should like to 
read it. It is known as Resolution No. 196. 


Resolution of Thanks 


Resolution No. 196 


As this Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO 
nears its close, we wish to express our sincere “thank you” to 
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the many who have aided in making this convention such a 
notable success. First, we want to thank the village of Bal 
Harbour and Dade County for the hospitality extended to us. 
The public authorities here, the members of the clergy who 
have aided us, and the officers and members of the AFL-CIO 
affiliats in this area have all given us a fine reception. Our 
sole regret is that convention obligations have prevented us 
from taking full advantage of the continued sunshine, the 
beach and other recreational facilities, offered by this fine 
resort area. 

We also wish to extend our appreciation to the press, radio 
and television representatives who have worked to describe 
the activities of this convention to the people of the United 
States and indeed around the world. 


We warmly thank too the work of the hotel staff, the 
sergeant at arms and his assistants, and the staff of the AFL- 
CIO itself for their efficient aid in handling the many tasks 
so necessary to the conducting of this large convention. 


The Committee on Resolutions also wants to express partic- 
ular appreciation to the professional staff members who as- 
sisted in handling the large volume of resolutions before the 
Committee, and to the secretarial and clerical workers who 
so conscientiously worked the long hours necessary to type 
and duplicate the many resolutions and handle the other sec- 
retarial services needed by the Committee. 


Therefore, the Committee on Resolutions recommends that 
this Convention give its hearty and sincere thanks and appreci- 
ation to all those whose efforts have contributed to making this 
convention an outstanding success. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 
. The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the resolution of 
thanks with which I want to join my sentiments on behalf 
of all the delegates here. Is there a discussion? Those who 
favor the resolution signify by saying aye; contrary-minded no. 
The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: One final word 
by the Chairman of the Resolution Committee. I should like 
to express my appreciation to all of the members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. You have now received and acted upon the 
final complete report of the Resolutions Committee. It is 
signed by 

CHAIRMAN, George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks ; SECRE- 
TARY, David J. McDonald, Steelworkers; Harry C. Bates, 
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Bricklayers; Arnold Zander, State County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; James B. Carey, IUE; Edward J. Leonard, Plasterers 
and Cement Masons; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers; David 
Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Anthony J. DeAndrade, 
eer Pressmen; William C. Birthright, Barbers; William 

Pachler, Utility Workers; Herman O. Kenin, Musicians ; 
= J. Hayes, Machinists; Ed S. Miller, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers; A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters; R. O. 
Wellborn, Grain Millers; Elmer Brown, Typographical; Lee 
Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers; Walter P. Reuther, UAW; 
Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; William 
Calvin, Boilermakers; Joseph Curran, Maritime; Joseph 
Beirne, Communications Workers; John J. Lyons, Jr., Iron 
Workers; O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; 
Joseph D. Keenan, IBEW; John Elliott, Street and Electric 
Railway; Peter Fosco, Hod Carriers; William C. Doherty, 
Letter Carriers; L. M. Raftery, Painters; Karl F. Feller, 
Brewery Workers; Joseph J. Delaney, Operating Engineers; 
John J. Grogan, Marine and Shipbuilding; William Peitler, 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers; Richard F. Walsh, Stage 
Employees; M. A. Hutcheson, Carpenters; James A. Suffridge, 
Retail Clerks; William McFetridge, Building Service; Alex 
Rose, Hatters; R. G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Council; George 
Leighty, Railroad Telegraphers; Kenneth J. Kelley, Mas- 
sachusetts State Council; Thomas J. Lloyd, Meat Cutters; 
Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime and Gypsum; Thomas L. Pitts. 
California State; John J. McCartin, United Association; Pat 
Greathouse, UAW; James Campbell, American Federation of 
Government Employees; John F. O’Connor, Post Office Clerks; 
John Kabachus, Fire Fighters. 


Mr. President, I move the Resolutions Committee report 
as a whole as amended and acted upon by this convention 
now be finally and definitely adopted. 


. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I want to thank the Resolutions 
Committee and Chairman George Harrison for a terrific job 
at this convention. You couldn’t possibly know from the other 
side of the dais the many items that the Resolutions Commit- 
tee had to handle, and the many little conferences. I want to 
thank George Harrison personally for the patience that he 
has displayed in dealing with all of these subjects, and deal- 
ing with every delegate in this convention, trying to give 
everybody his just rights and proper consideration. They 
have done an outstanding job, and my thanks to him and his 
entire Resolutions Committee. 
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We have one more committee to report. It should not take 
a long time, and if the convention agrees, we can go through 
this Committee report and then proceed with our election of 
officers and then adjourn this convention this evening so that 
the Council can have tomorrow for a Council meeting, and then 
perhaps get a little sunshine before they get out of town. If 
there is no objection, we will now hear from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Appeals, Brother Alex Rose. 


Report of Committee on Appeals 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ALEX ROSE: Mr. President 
and fellow delegates, your Committee on Appeals had before 
it three separate appeals, one dealing with the Minneapolis Cen- 
tral Trades Labor Council another one dealing with the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts Central Labor Council, and the third one, 
Troy Area Industrial Union Council. 


Two of the appellants appeared before the Committee on 
Appeals, and the third appeal was taken up in a written form. 


Your committee deliberated at four sessions and arrived 
at a unanimous report. 


I will now call on the Secretary of the Committee, John 
J. Murphy, President of the Bricklayers Union, to report for 
the committee. 


. .. Committee Secretary Murphy submitted the following 
report: 


Appeal of Walter Crammond, former President of 
the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council 


This is an appeal by Walter Crammond, former president of 
the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council, from a decision 
and order of the President of the AFL-CIO, dated July 7, 1961, 
suspending the charter of the Minneapolis Central Labor Union 
Council and appointing a trustee for the purpose of taking 
charge of and conducting the business of that Central Labor 
Body during the period of suspension. In this decision and order, 
reached after a hearing before a hearing officer appointed by the 
President, the President authorized and empowered the trustee 
to assume charge of the affairs and business of the Central Body, 
to suspend any or all of the officers thereof, appoint temporary 
officers under his supervision and to hold in trust all of the 
funds, property, books and assets of the Central Body in ac- 
cordance with Rule 26 (d), of the Rules Governing Local Cen- 
tral Bodies. Pursuant to this decision and order, the trustee 
suspended all of the officers of the Central Body and subse- 
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quently, reappointed all of such officers as temporary officers 
with the exception of the appelant. 


Thereafter the appellant appealed to the Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO, stating that his appeal was from the decision 
and order of the President of the AFL-CIO “dated July 7, 
1961.” This appeal was heard by the Executive Council and the 
< pomed appeared before the Executive Council in support of 

Ss appeal. 


On October 11, 1961, the Executive Council affirmed the 
decision and order of the President of the AFL-CIO in suspend- 
ing the charter of the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council 
and in establishing a trusteeship over that Council, and also 
affirmed the removal by the trustee of the appellant as president 
of that Council. It is form this decision that the appellant 
appeals to this convention. 


This Committee has given full condsideration to this appeal 
and in that connection has examined all pertinent information 
and material presented to this Committee, including information 
and material presented to this Committee, including the testi- 
mony and arguments of the appellant, who personally appeared 
before this Committee in support of this appeal. 


As a result of the hearing conducted, your Committee finds 
and concludes as follows: 

1. Because of information which came to him from reliable 
and authoritative sources, the President of the AFL-CIO had 
sufficient and valid reason to believe: that the Minneapolis 
Central Labor Union Council was not being operated in the 
best interests of its membership, the AFL-CIO and the trade 
union movement; that there had been a failure of the Central 
Body to comply adequately with its constitution and with the 
Constituties, rules and directives of the AFL-CIO; that the 
Central Body had failed to maintain appropriate records and 
minutes of its business transactions and business meetings; that 
the Central Body had failed to maintain current, adequate and 
detailed financial records which would be normaly required by 
good accounting and bookkeeping practices and by the rules 
of the Federation to safeguard its funds and properties; that the 
Central Body had caused to be circulated incomplete and in- 
conclusive financial reports and records; that the Central Body 
had failed to secure proper perodic audit and review of its 
financial records and accounts; that because of the Central 
Body’s failure to maintain the standards generally required of 
such a Body, its membership and its revenue had decreased 
substantially and that the threat of additional disaffiliation 
and loss of revenue was imminent, presenting a situation which, 
if not corrected, would adversely affect the ability of that Cen- 
tral Body to function properly and in the best interests of its 
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membership; and that the prestige of the Central Body as a 
local, civic body had greatly diminished. 


2. That the hearing ordered to be conducted by the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO to ascertain the vailidity of this informa- 
tion was within the authority of the President under the Con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO and its Rules Governing Local] Central 
Bodies and was necessitated by the information available to 
him; that adequate notice of the time and place of such hearing 
was given and that sufficient specification of the matters to be 
inquired into at this hearing was made; that the hearing was 
conducted pursuant to the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and its 
Rules Governing Local Central Bodies, and in such a manner 
as to afford a full and fair hearing to all parties concerned, 
including the opportunity of all interested parties to personally 
appear before the hearing officer and present evidence. 


3. That the report of the hearing officers and all pertinent 
statements and documents submitted with respect to the sub- 
ject matters inquired into at this hearing fully justified and 
warranted the decision and order of the President of the AFL- 
CIO dated July 7, 1961. In that connection, your Committee 
advises that the evidence presented was sufficient to establish 
that the Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council had not 
complied with its own constitution regarding the handling of 
its funds and the allocation of its per capita tax; that the 
Central Body had failed to maintain appropriate records and 
minutes of its business transactions and business meetings; that 
the Central Body had failed to maintain current, adequate and 
detailed financial records which would normally be required 
by good bookkeeping and accounting practices and by the rules 
of the Federation to safeguard its funds and properties; that the 
Central Body had caused to be circulated incomplete and in- 
conclusive financial reports and records; that the Central Body 
had failed to secure proper periodic audit and review on its 
financial records and accounts; that its membership and revenue 
had decreased substantially in recent times; and that the threat 
of additional disaffiliation was imminent which, if not corrected, 
would adversely affect the ability of the Central Body to func- 
tion properly and in the best interests of its membership. 


Subsequent to the imposition of the trusteeship, the Trus- 
tee removed all of the officers of the Minneapolis Central 
Labor Union Council. Thereafter he temporarily returned to 
office all of the officers removed with the exception of the 
appellant. The appellant’s appeal complains of this action on 
the part of the trustee. As a result of the hearing conducted, 
your Committee concludes that the action of the trustee was 
within his power and authority and was fully warranted and 
justified. It is clear that the President of the Minneapolis 
Central Labor Union Council, under the constitution of that 
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Council, has the chief executive responsibility and is charged 
among other things with the power and duty to “. . . super- 
vise all the affairs of the organization in their manifold 
aspects .. .” and to “enforce the provisions” of the Central 
Body’s Constitution. It is the conclusion of this Committee, as 
a result of the hearing conducted that under this grant of 
power and imposition of duty, he did not measure up to his 
responsibilities; and further, that he affirmatively took the 
lead in carrying on the course of action which your Committee 
finds has resulted in a severe financial crisis confronting the 
Minneapolis Central Labor Union Council and internal dis- 
sension which has weakened that Council and had threatened 
to weaken it further. 


For the reasons stated, your Committee recommends to 
this Convention that it: 


Reject the appeal of Walter Crammond and affirm 
the decision of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
upholding and affirming the action of the President of 
the AFL-CIO in suspending the charter of the Minne- 
apolis Central Labor Union Council and in establishing 
trusteeship over that Council and also affirming the 
removal by the trustee of the appellant as President 
of that Council. 


In concluding its report with respect to this appeal, 
your Committee advises that no request has been made 
by the appellant to this Committee to appear personally 
before the Convention. 


APPEAL OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS CENTRAL LABOR 
COUNCIL 


The third appeal considered by your Committee involves 
a decision and order of the President of the AFL-CIO, later 
up-held by the Executive Council on appeal, revoking the 
charter of the Springfield, Massachusetts Central Labor 
Council. This decision and order dated April 18, 1961, was 
issued because of the failure of this central labor body to 
comply with Article III, Section 5 of the AFL-CIO Constitu- 
tion and Rule 5 (b)of the AFL-CIO Rules Governing Local 
Central Bodies which deal with the merger of state and local 
central bodies. 


This appeal was scheduled for hearing before your 
Committee on Monday, December 11, 1961, but the hearing 
was postponed until Tuesday, December 12, 1961, because of 
the failure of any representative of the Springfield Central 
Labor Council to appear before your Committee, although 
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adequate notice that this appeal would be heard by this Com- 
mittee was given the Central Labor Council. When, on Tues- 
day, December 12, 1961, no representative of the Central 
Labor Council appeared before the Committee and a search for 
Douglas Goodwin, who as President of the former local cen- 
tral body had signed this appeal, proved fruitless, your Com- 
mittee undertook its consideration of this appeal. 


Your Committee feels, however, that the written appeal 
submitted by Douglas C. Goodwin on behalf of the former 
Springfield Central Body supplied adequate information and 
was presented in proper form so that your Committee could 
appropriately review and decide the issues involved in this 
appeal and the merits of the arguments presented. 


As a result of the hearing conducted, your Committee finds 
and concludes that after repeated but futile attempts by the 
President of the AFL-CIO to effect a merger between the 
Springfield Central Labor Union and the Western Massachu- 
setts Industrial Council, the President, acting pursuant to 
authority vested in him, convened a hearing in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to afford these two Central Bodies an oppor- 
tunity to show cause why he should not take appropriate 
action against these Central Bodies because of their failure 
to comply with Article III, Section 5 of the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution and with Rule 5 (b) of the AFL-CIO Rules Governing 
Local Central Bodies and with the Resolution of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, dated February 6, 1957, and approved 
by the 1957 Convention of the AFL-CIO directing all state 
and local central bodies, then unmerged, to undertake imme- 
diate negotiations looking toward speedy merger as contem- 
plated and required by the Constitution of the AFL-CIO. 


Your Committee further finds and concludes that this hear- 
ing was conducted on January 23, 1961, by Hearing Officers 
duly appointed by the President of the AFL-CIO. All persons 
in attendance at the hearing were afforded full opportunity 
to make statements or submit documents pertaining to the 
subject matter of the hearing and all statements and docu- 
ments submitted were made a part of the record and were 
available to the Executive Council and to this Appeals Com- 
mittee. At the conclusion of the hearing and consistent with 
their authority the Hearing Officers extended, at the request 
of the parties concerned, additional time in which to permit 
the parties a further opportunity to arrive at a merger agree- 
ment. No merger agreement or understanding upon which a 
merger could be based was arrived at by the parties. 


On April 18, 1961, the President of the AFL-CIO issued 
a decision and order based upon the recommendations of the 
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Hearing Officers, revoking the charter of the Springfield 
Central Labor Union and the Western Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Union Council, and ordering both organizations to turn 
over to his special representative their charters and their 
funds, properties, books and assets to be held on behalf of 
the AFL-CIO in conformity with and pursuant to the Con- 
stitution and Rules of the Federation. 


Your Committee further finds and concludes that the 
Springfield Central Labor Union and the Western Massachu- 
setts Industrial Union Council failed to agree upon a merger 
through a process of negotiation and agreement within the 
time required by the Constitution of the AFL-CIO and the 
Rules of the AFL-CIO Governing Local Central Bodies; that 
there was no likelihood of merger of the two bodies as re- 
quired by the Constitution through the process of further 
negotiation; that because of the situation presented immediate 
action on the part of the AFL-CIO was appropriate and neces- 
sary in order to effect a merger and re-organization of the 
central bodies to protect the interests of the AFL-CIO and 
its membership in the Springfield area. In that connection 
your Committee is advised that a new local central body has 
been chartered covering the Springfield, Massachusetts area. 


Your Committee also finds and concludes that the Presi- 
dent’s decision and order revoking the charter of the central 
bodies involved in this appeal was pursuant to his authority 
under the Constitution and entirely consistent with and in 
conformity to the policy expressed and adopted by Resolution 
of the Second Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO as 
well as the Constitution and Rules of the Federation. 


The written appeal submitted on behalf of the Springfield 
Central Labor Union expressed the view that because the 
Executive Council of the Federation on June 29, 1961 author- 
ized the President of the AFL-CIO to extend the time for the 
merger of state and local central bodies to October 11, 1961, 
that the Springfield Central Labor Bodies were the victims 
of a miscarriage of justice and subject to discrimination be- 
cause they were not permitted the same extension of time. 


Your Committee concludes that the position taken by the 
central body is without merit in as much as the central bodies, 
at the time of the revocation of their charters were not in 
compliance with Article III, Section 5 of the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution and Rule 5 (b) of the AFL-CIO Rules Governing 
Central Bodies and had failed to comply with the directive 
of the resolution on the merger of state and local central 
bodies adopted by the Second Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO. 
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In presenting this report your Committee states that the 
appeal of the Springfield Central Body was not prejudiced by 
the failure of a personal representative of that organization 
to appear before it, and that the written submission was 
entirely adequate to set forth the position of this Council on 
the subject of this appeal. 


As a result of the foregoing, your Committee recommends 
to the Convention that it reject the appeal of the Springfield 
Central Body and affirm the decision and order of the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MURPHY: I move adoption 
of the Committee’s Report. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


Appeal of the Troy Area Industrial Union Council 


This appeal involves the decision and order of the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, dated October 27, 1961, revoking the 
charters of the Troy Central Federation of Labor and the 
Troy Area Industrial Union Council. 


The revocation of these charters was ordered after a hear- 
ing, held in Albany, New York, on August 22, 1961, at which 
the Troy Central Federation of Labor, the Troy Area Indus- 
trial Union Council, and the Albany Federation of Labor 
were afforded an opportunity to show cause why action should 
not be taken by the President because of the failure of these 
organizations to reach a merger agreement in accordance with 
Article III, Section 5, of the AFL-CIO constitution and a Reso- 
lution adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on July 29, 
1961. That resolution states as follows: 


“RESOLVED: 1. The Executive Council hereby 
declares that each and every central body which has not 
yet effected merger is in violation of the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO. 


“2. The Executive Council further affirms the author- 
ity of the President at any time to revoke the charter of 
any unmerged central body and to charter successor cen- 
tral bodies to exercise the jurisdiction of those whose char- 
ters are revoked. 

“3. The Executive Council further declares that in the 
event any central body has not effected merger by October 
1, 1961, it shall thereupon cease to be an affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO and its charter of affiliation shall be revoked 
pursuant to the provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 


“4. Notice of this resolution shall be mailed to each 
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central body not merged as of the date of this resolution 
and the officers of each such central body are directed to 
inform the membership of such central body of the con- 
tents of this resolution.” 


The geographical jurisdiction of the Troy Area Industrial 
Union Council overlapped that of both the Albany Federation 
of Labor and the Troy Central Federation of Labor. The 
National and Regional Offices of the AFL-CIO made repeated 
efforts during the period since 1955 to bring about an agree- 
ment between these central bodies that would lead to the crea- 
tion of a merged body or bodies in the area they represented 
and a number of meetings were held with the parties to that 
end. These efforts were not successful, primarily because of a 
strong and continuing disagreement among the parties as to 
whether a single merged body covering both Albany and Renn- 
salaer Counties, or two separate county-wide bodies, should 
be established. 


In the absence of a voluntary agreement and upon the 
arrival of the October 1, 1961, terminal date stipulated in the 
June 29, 1961, resolution of the Executive Council, President 
Meany advised these central bodies that, to avoid the revoca- 
tion of all central body charters in the Albany-Troy area, they 
should proceed to establish two separate county-wide AFL- 
CIO bodies, one covering Albany County and the other cover- 
in Rennsalaer County. A day-to-day extension of time beyond 
the October 1, 1961, deadline was granted to afford the parties 
time to work out merger arrangements on this proposed basis. 


The Albany Federation of Labor accepted this decision. 
The Troy Area Industrial Union Council and the Troy Central 
Federation of Labor, in a joint statement submitted to the 
AFL-CIO under date of October 17, 1961, rejected the decis- 
ion, and refused to proceed with merger arrangements as pre- 
scribed by the President. 


On October 27, 1961, the President’s decision and order 
revoking the charters of the Troy Central Federation of Labor 
and the Troy Area Industrial Union Council was issued. 
Shortly thereafter, an AFL-CIO charter covering Albany 
County was issued in place of the former Albany Federation 
of Labor charter. 


At a hearing held on December 11, 1961, the Appeals 
Committee considered this appeal, as presented by Mr. Joseph 
Killian, former president of the Troy Area Industrial Union 
Council. 


Mr. Killian argued that the revocation of the charter of 
the Troy Area Industrial Union Council was not justified by 
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the history of merger negotiations that had taken place since 
1955 and that the AFL-CIO should have insisted upon the 
establishment of a single merged central body covering both 
Albany and Rennsalaer Counties so as to avoid any change 
in the territorial boundaries granted to the Troy Area Indus- 
trial Union Council prior to the merger. He requested the 
appointment of a special committee to explore the geograph- 
ical and other issues which led to the breakdown of merger 
negotiations, and to review and reconsider the decision and 
action of the President of the AFL-CIO in this matter. 


Under the circumstances, in view of the obvious inability 
of the local central body representatives involved in this case, 
after repeated efforts, to achieve a voluntary merger agree- 
ment, the Committee believes that the President of the AFL- 
CIO had no alternative, under the terms of the Constitution 
and the clear mandate of the June 29 resolution of the Execu- 
tive Council, but the revocation of the charter of the Troy 
Area Industrial Union Council. The Appeals Committee there- 
fore recommends that the decision and order of the President 
in revoking the charter of the Troy Area Industrial Union 
Council be upheld and that the appeal be denied. 


In recommending denial of this appeal, however, the Com- 
mittee urges that a new merged central body be established in 
Rennsalaer County as soon as possible, and the affiliation of 
all elements of organized labor in Albany and Rennsalaer 
Counties to their respective central bodies, on an equitable 
basis, be actively sought. We believe that a sincere effort 
should then be made to develop a more constructive and co- 
operative relationship between the central bodies in Renn- 
salaer and Albany Counties, so that they may enjoy the full 
support of all segments of organized labor and move toward 
the goal of effective united action in advancing the aims of 
the AFL-CIO in this area. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MURPHY: I move adoption 
of the Committee’s Report. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MURPHY: This completes the 
report of your Committee and I recommend the adoption of 
the report as a whole. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
PRESIDENT MEANY: The time has now arrived under 
the Constitution for the election of officers for the AFL-CIO 
for the ensuing term, I would like to request Vice President 
Minton to take the Chair. 
. . . Vice President Minton assumed the Chair. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Nomination of President 


VICE PRESIDENT MINTON: Delegates, we have now 
reached the climax of what I feel has been one of the greatest 
conventions I have had the privilege to attend. We will pro- 
ceed immediately to elect the officers. 


The first officer to be elected is the chief officer of the 
AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. The Chair recognizes Vice 
President Peter Schoemann of the Plumbers Union, Delegate 
Schoemann. 


VICE PRESIDENT SCHOEMANN: Six years have passed 
since I first stepped forward on this platform to place in 
nomination the name of George Meany as President of the 
united labor movement. Today I come forward again but this 
time with greater certitude and confidence, for more than ever 
the house of labor needs his wisdom, his counsel and his cour- 
age. But also all labor needs his utter dedication to the first 
principles upon which this house of labor was founded— 
namely a free voluntary united labor movement. 


The past week has seen labor torn and rent by factional 
struggles and disputes, faction arrayed against faction, de- 
partment against department. But after the storm and fury 
is spent, the house of labor remains strong and solid. We 
realize now that labor’s home is not built on sands, as labor’s 
enemies and critics falsely charged, but is grounded and built 
on two deeply imbedded principles—voluntarism and unity. 
Labor stands free—labor stands united. 


We selected George Meany as our architect, six years ago, 
to build a home for labor. He has built well. For the federa- 
tion has survived countless assaults and attacks, both from 
within and from without. The architect we selected personi- 
fies the foundation upon which the Federation is built—a 
sturdy rock-like foundation. George Meany is a sturdy — 
rugged rock-like figure — competitive — fearless — with lion- 
hearted courage and true as steel—he is dedicated to a free 
united labor movement—not only in this country but through- 
out the world. 


God and Nature have endowed George Meany with the 
attributes of leadership. During the past six years he has 
faced the issues of this great office with intelligence and 
courage and has shown marks of greatness. 


He was the guiding light which led us out of the division 
of darkness into the daylight of unity. 
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He was labor’s sword and shield when we purged ourselves 
of the betrayers of loyal, clean trade unionism. 


He has been labor’s great defender in the halls of Congress. 


He is labor’s voice and image throughout the free world. 
He has taken the lead in opening up vistas of freedom for 
workingmen of all races, color and creed throughout the 
world—to the end that the Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions will be a strong, if not controlling force in advancing 
social justice for the oppressed peoples of the world. By his 
dominant leadership in the Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions he has been, and is today, a strong motivating force 
in keeping world peace. 


But most of all he has been the central pivotal figure that 
brought peace within our own united labor movement. For 
the past six years bitter factional strife has warred within 
the Federation. Some prophets of gloom predicted the destruc- 
tion of the Federation. But the rock-like figure of George 
Meany, unbending—unyielding when the winds were warring 
around about him—kept the Federation united and strong. He 
exhibited the qualities of a true leader. Time and again he 
has counseled and consulted with the contending factions. 
He has submitted proposals and counter-proposals. He has 
brought tolerance, fairness and intelligence and above all 
courageous leadership. 


Not only has he been the architect and builder of this home 
for labor—he has also brought and kept the peace in and 
among its constituent members. He has been labor’s heart 
and soul, true to his God, to his country and to his fellow 
man—a true child of God. Well might we quote from Holy 
Scripture: 


“Blessed are the peace makers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


It is therefore a great personal privilege, and a high honor 
to nominate that great trade unionist, great American, George 
Meany, a member of Plumbers Local Union No. 2 of the United 
Association to the office of President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor — Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


VICE PRESIDENT MINTON: The Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Louis Hollander, Vice President Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who rises to second the nomination; Delegate 
Hollander. 


DELEGATE LOUIS HOLLANDER, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers: Mr. President, Delegates and Officers, it is indeed 
a great privilege to have the honor to second the nomination of 
one of the greatest labor leaders in this country and the 
world over. 
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I had the same privilege two years ago, and all of us who 
witnessed this convention will go away with great pride. I am 
sure that everyone feels the same as I do, that this will remain 
a historic convention led by a great leader, and disappointing 
to many people who predicted that this would not be as harmo- 
nious a convention as some thought it would. 


This was a symphony, Mr. President, and you are the great- 
est conductor of this kind of a symphony. I used to attend the 
Philharmonic, and I used to witness Toscanini as a conductor, 
and it was great music and great harmony. 


Mr. President, I want to again take this opportunity to 
express to you that we New Yorkers are proud of you. I want 
to repeat what I said two years ago as President of the State 
Federation in New York. You have made a mark in history and 
it is still remembered. We are proud of you, the whole labor 
movement is proud of you, and the whole free world looks up to 
you, to your continuous leadership with your mastermind and 
most masterful will. 


I simply want to extend my heartfelt congratulations to 
you and to your great leadership, and may you continue in 
health and full happiness to lead this great labor movement. 


I second the nomination of George Meany. 


VICE PRESIDENT MINTON: The name of George Meany 
has been put in nomination. 


Are there any further nominations? Hearing none, do I hear 
a motion to close the nominations on the name of George 
Meany? 

. . . The motion was so made and carried. 

VICE PRESIDENT MINTON: All those in favor signify 
by saying Aye, contrary No. The Secretary is instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot on the name of George Meany as President 
of the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. Secretary Schnitzler. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Mr. Chair- 
man, in accordance with instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for George Meany as President of 
the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term. 

(Applause) 

VICE PRESIDENT MINTON: The greatest labor leader 
of our day, President George Meany. 

(Standing ovation) 


PRESIDENT MEANY: My good friend Lee Minton and 
delegates to this Convention: I sincerely appreciate the very 
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nice things that were said and also the action of this Conven- 
tion in electing me again to this high position. 


I am not going to make a long talk. The hour is late. 
This Convention has put in a full day. I just want to say to 
you that I think we have accomplished something at this 
Convention that I have long hoped to accomplish, and to point 
out that this is not the end of the road. Actually, what we 
have done at this Convention through the work of the delegates 
and the Committees, is to bring about a situation where we 
can have the tools to go forward with our work. The resolution 
and amendment to the Constitution that was passed this 
afternoon gives us an opportunity to bring a greater sense 
of harmony into this organization and it can be done without 
any injustice, without hitting anybody over the head, but by 
appealing to their sense of trade union decency in carrying 
out their work. 


In the final analysis, I have said this many times and I 
will keep on saying it, the trade union movement was set up 
for the very simple purpose of serving the workers who go to 
make up the movement. It has no other purpose for its exis- 
tence. 


I know about these jurisdictional quarrels and these raid- 
ing scraps, I know how they come about, but I think that 
they should be placed in their proper perspective. I have 
never seen a jurisdictional squabble that threatened the ex- 
istence of any union in this Federation, or in the AFL prior 
to merger, and I have never seen or heard anyone talk about 
a jurisdictional squabble involving organizations where he 
did not state very emphatically that his organization’s very 
existence was threatened. Now this, of course, is complete 
nonsense. Let us put these things where they properly belong. 
After all, in the final analysis, does it make a great deal of 
difference to an organization with hundreds of thousands of 
members if a few members happen to be in an onrganization 
other than where they should, or does it make a great deal 
of difference that the workers happen to be paying per capita 
tax to some other organization? I appeal to all of the organiza- 
tions under this plan we have laid out. After all, it is only a 
tool, it is only an instrumentality. Give us your cooperation. 


I am going to call on not only the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council when we set up this panel of mediators, I’m 
going to call on many of the older members, those who have 
spent many years as presidents of national unions to serve 
in the capacity of mediators to see to it, if possible, that these 
things do not reach the stage of the final impartial umpire 
or that they reach a position where we have to impose sanc- 
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tions. This can be done with intelligence, it can be done with 
a devotion to the principles of our movement without hurting 
any organization in this Federation. 


This will free us, free our energies and our time and our 
money to turn to the real problem, which is to defend the 
people we represent. 


We have come a long way, but we are still threatened 
by those who toy with the idea that America would be a better 
place if we had no unions or impotent and weak ones, and in 
the final analysis, weak or impotent unions are worse than 
no union. 

So we face the job, the very complicated job of living 
up to the demands of citizenship and in the greatest democ- 
racy in the world in a time when democracy and freedom 
is very seriously threatened, perhaps for the first time in 
our history. By getting these quarrels where they can be 
handled in a proper way, not to interfere with our other 
activities, we can make a contribution to our membership 
and make a contribution to the welfare and the interests 
of all of the citizens of this great country. 


I merely say to you that I will give everything I have to 
this, and I ask your cooperation. Thank you very much again. 


NOMINATION OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Nominations are now in order for 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO for the en- 
suing term. The Chair recognizes President Conway of the 
American Bakery Workers Association. 


DELEGATE DANIEL E. CONWAY, American Bakery 
Workers: President Meany, members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, honored guests and brother and sister delegates. 


It is an honor for me to again have the privilege of submit- 
ting to this convention the name of a member of our organ- 
ization for the high honor of serving as Secretary-Treasurer 
of this great Federation. I can spend much time in telling you 
of his dedication to this Federation, and of his great talent 
for the work of this office. 


You and I have witnessed today in this convention evi- 
dence of outstanding leadership by a great team which speaks 
more eloquently fhan any words that I could utter. You have 
already, by your unanimous action, returned one member of 
that team to office, and I am certain that you will want to 
do likewise for the other member of that team. 


For that reason, I will not go into a lengthy nominating 
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speech, but will tell you it is a privilege and an honor for me 
to submit to you for your consideration for reelection to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer,’ William F. Schnitzler of this 
organization. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The name of Brother Schnitzler 
has been placed in nomination. 


(Standing ovation). 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Brother 
Charles Marciante of the IBEW who will second the nomina- 
tion of Brother Schnitzler. 

DELEGATE MARCIANTE: IBEW: My late father, Louis 
Marciante, had the privilege of nominating in past conven- 
tions Bill Schnitzler for Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL and 
later the AFL-CIO. 


At this convention I have been given this opportunity and 
deem it a great honor to rise and second the nomination of a 
great labor leader and fetlow Jerseyan, Bill Schnitzler. I thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Are there any further nomina- 
tions? 
. . . Motion was made that nominations be closed. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The motion to close nominations 
has been made. Those in favor of the motion signify by say- 
ing aye, contrary minded? So ordered. 


I declare William Schnitzler elected as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the AFL-CIO for the ensuing term, and I cast the ballot 
myself. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER SCHNITZLER: Thank you, 
George. I felt a little tingle myself a few moments ago when 
the name of Lou Marciante was mentioned, because Lou was 
one of my early teachers in the labor movement. 


I must be getting old. I know that Lou has passed from 
our midst, and now I see his son come to the platform to 
second my nomination. I always dreamed in the earlier work 
that I did in the labor movement some day we would put a 
labor movement together in this country in which we would 
find real brotherhood as we go about our daily work, brother- 
hood of the type in which we would extend a hand of help 
to those who were also part of the labor movement, but in 
a different union. 


I know many of you are going to be talking about this 
convention for years to come, because here today I think we 
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have charted a brand new kind of a labor movement, a labor 
movement in which we have set up the machinery for handling 
the disputes which more often than not have divided us rath- 
er than brought us together. And we find that this labor 
movement has the vitality to chart this course for itself for 
our future. 


With the many resolutions that have been adopted at this 
convention, our policy is set for the next two years. With 
this new kind of vitality I look forward to in our ranks, I 
expect that we are going ahead now full-speed in the work 
of organizing the unorganized. 


It’s been a pleasure for me to serve you; it’s been a plea- 
sure for me to serve with the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, because they have been ever so helpful whenever called 
upon. I look forward to these next two years and hope that 
my strength will last to take care of the many things I would 
like to do to help you, each and every one of you in carrying 
out your responsibilities to the membership of this great or- 
ganization. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Thank you very much, Bill. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTIONS OF VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The time has come for the nomina- 
tions of the members of the Executive Council, Vice Presidents 
of the AFL-CIO, and my friend, John Murphy, has a sugges- 
tion. 


DELEGATE JOHN MURPHY: President Meany and 
delegates, we have witnessed within this past week the hard 
working members of this Executive Council. I know the many 
delegates that have served on these committees are pretty 
tired from the work which has been assigned to them. And to 
save them a lot of work and you a lot of time and effort, at 
this time I place in nomination the names of the 27 Vice Presi- 
dents of this Executive Council and request this convention to 
elect them unanimously. 


They are as follows: 
Walter P. Reuther — United Automobile, Aircraft 
& Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


George M. Harrison — Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks 


Harry C. Bates — Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers 
International 


Wm. C. Birthright — The Journeymen Barbers, 
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Hairdressers & Cosmetologists International 
Union of America 


James B. Carey — International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 


Wm. C. Doherty — National Association of Letter 
carriers 


David Dubinsky — International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 


David J. McDonald — United Steelworkers of 
America 


Emil Rieve — Textile Workers Union of America 


Wm. L. McFetridge — Building Service Employees 
International Union 


Joseph Curran—National Maritime Union of 
America 


Maurice A. Hutcheson — United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 


A. J. Hayes — International Association of Machin- 
ists 

Joseph D. Keenan — International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


L. S. Buckmaster — United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America 


Jacob S. Potofsky — Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America 


A. Phillip Randolph — Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters 

Richard F. Walsh — International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada 

Lee W. Minton — Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada 

Joseph A. Beirne—Communications Workers of 
America 

James A. Suffridge — Retail Clerks International 
Association 

O. A. Knight — Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union 

Paul L. Phillips — United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers 


Karl F. Feller—International Union of United 
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Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distil- 
lery Workers. 


Peter T. Schoemann — United Association of Jour- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the U. S. and Canada 

L. M. Raftery — Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America 

W. A. Calvin — International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers 


This completes the list of Vice Presidents, and I place in 
nomination all of those names and request that they be elected 
unanimously by this convention. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You heard the proposal that the 
Vice Presidents read off by Brother Murphy be elected by ac- 
clamation at this convention. 


May I have an expression of this? Are you in favor of this? 
Is there any opposition? 

(Standing ovation.) 

PRESIDENT MEANY: It is carried overwhelmingly and 


it is evidently the will of the Convention, and I so declare 
them elected. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF SAMUEL GOMPERS 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I would like to say, in adjourning 
this Convention, that this is the 37th Anniversary of the death 
of Samuel Gompers. He died on December 13th, 1924, and 
when we adjourn today, I think we should adjourn honoring 
the memory of Samuel Gompers, who made such a great 
contribution to the building of our trade unions in America. 


I thank all of the delegates who are present here, all of 
those who made a contribution, and wish you all God’s speed 
on your return home. 


COMMUNICATION 


... Secretary Schnitzler read the following communication. 


George Meany 
President AFL-CIO 
Americana Hotel 

Bal Harbour, Florida 


All Americans of good will look to the AFL-CIO for vig- 
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orous leadership in the cause of social progress and democracy. 
We trust your convention will again make fruitful strides in 
that cause. Our 65,000 member fraternal order reaffirms its 
sense of identification and cooperation with the labor move- 
ment which you represent. We convey warmest greetings 
to your officers and delegates and best wishes in all your 
efforts toward a happier and peaceful world. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WORKMENS CIRCLE 


Israel Breslow, President 
Nathan Chanin, General Secretary 


. . . Secretary Schnitzler read the following expression of 
appreciation : 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION FROM 
MEMBERS OF PRESS 


We, the members of the working press, wish to express 
our appreciation for the splendid aid provided us by the mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO Public Relations staff, headed by Al 
Zack and his associates, the members of the staff, often 
beyond the call of duty at all hours of the day and night: 
Alan Adams, Business Week; Douglas Bedell, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; George Bliss, Chicago Tribune; Don Bruckner, Chi- 
cago Sun Times; Lee Cohn, Washington Evening Star; William 
Eaton, United Press International; Ed Faltermeyer, Wall 
Street Journal; Joseph Gambatese, Nation’s Business; John 
Grimes, Wall Street Journal; Robert Gills, Akron Beacon- 
Journal; Thomas Healy, Bureau of National Affairs; John 
Herling, Herling’s Newsletter; Kenneth Jacobson, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Herbert Kaplow, National Broadcasting Co.; 
Asher Lauren, Detroit News; Stanley Levey, New York 
Times ; Ed Leahy, Knight Newspapers ; Robert Lewin, Chicago 
Daily News; Tony Mazzolini, Cleveland Press; Howard Nor- 
ton, Baltimore Sun; Bernard Nossiter, Washington Post; 
Dickson Preston, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Victor Riesel, 
Hall’s Syndicate; Archie Robinson, U. S. News & World Re- 
port ; Samuel Romer, Minneapolis Tribune; A. H. Raskin, New 
York Times; Hobart Rowen, Newsweek; Joel Seldin, New 
York Herald Tribune; Robert Spiegel, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune; Jack Turcott, New York Daily News; Norman 
Walker, Associated Press; Stan Zuckerman, Milwaukee 
Journal. 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Rabbi Joseph R. Narot, 
Reform Congregation of Greater Miami, had been invited to 
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attend the Convention, tomorrow to pronounce the Invocation. 
Since the Convention adjourned tonight, the AFL-CIO regrets 
that it will not have the opportunity to hear him, and expresses 
appreciation for his availability. 


FINAL DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


SECRETARY SCHNITZLER: Copies of today’s proceed- 
ings will be mailed to each delegate. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This Convention is now adjourned 
sine die. 


... At 5:40 o’clock, P.M., Wednesday, December 13, 1961, 
the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO ad- 
journed sine die. 
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APPENDIX 


MEMORANDUM ON THE DISPUTE CURRENTLY EXIST- 
ING between SHEET METAL WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION and UNITED STEELWORKERS 
at CARRIER CORP., SYRACUSE, N.Y., June 5, 1961. 


BACKGROUND 


Carrier Corporation, a major manufacturer of air condition- 
ing equipment located in Syracuse, N. Y., was organized origi- 
nally around 1946 by the American Federation of Labor and 
the members placed in a Federal Labor Union. This situation 
continues until about mid 1958. At that time representatives of 
the Sheet Metal Workers Union began to follow the orderly 
procedure of the AFL-CIO to get these workers to affiliate with 
the I. A. This consisted in a series of meetings with the elected 
officials of the Federal Labor Union followed by a general meet- 
ing with the officials, plus approximately 55 shop stewards from 
the plant. This latter meeting was conducted about June 1958. 


The Federal Union was having problems with its insurance 
program with the company and the I. A. arranged, at no cost to 
the Federal Labor Union, for the Union’s insurance committee 
to sit down with the I. A. insurance expert to discuss the mat- 
ter. A meeting was then held between a representative of the 
I. A.’s welfare and pension consultants and members of the 
Federal Union’s insurance committee to help straighten out 
the insurance program existing at Carrier. An I. A. repres- 
entative continued contact from time to time with representa- 
tives of the Federal Labor Union to clear the way for an 
eventful and orderely affiliation with the SMW. 


In late 1958, or early 1959, we were informed that represent- 
atives of the Steelworkers Union were brought into a meeting 
of the Federal Labor Union by the AFL-CIO Organizer in the 
area. The Steelworkers then proceeded to completely disregard 
all procedures of the AFL-CIO concerning the transfer of di- 
rectly affiliated unions to an International Union. They began 
to circulate petitions in the plant, hold rump meetings of the 
local union and, in general, completely disrupt the activities of 
the Federal Labor Union. The uproar resulted in the AFL-CIO 
being forced to schedule an election for the transfer of the Fed- 
eral Union to an AFL-CIO affiliate. Steel sought to block any 
other union from appearing on the ballot but was not success- 
ful in this attempt. 
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Finally, a Federal Labor Union election was held in June 
1959 in which Steel won a majority vote. The Machinists Union 
as well as the SMW was on the ballot. A code of ethics of some 
10 points had been drawn up among various interested unions 
to regulate the conduct of an organizing campaign at Carrier. 
The SMW protested Steel’s violation of practically all points 
of the code but was told by the AFL-CIO that nothing could be 
done about it. 


The last point in the code was that if an NLRB election was 
necessary after the Federal election, that only the union that 
won the Federal election would go on the ballot in the NLRB 
election. Despite the fact that they had violated virtually every 
point in the code, the Steelworkers demanded that the AFL-CIO 
order the Sheet Metal Workers not to go on the ballot in an 
NLRB election. This, the AFL-CIO could not do. 


NOTE; Throughout this text you will see the abbreviation of 
SMW and SMWIA. For clarification SMW refers to 
SHEET METAL WORKER; SMWIA refers to SHEET 
METAL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


CARRIER DISPUTE CHRONOLOGY 


January 7, 1960—an NLRB election was conducted at the 
Carrier Corp. between SMW and Steel. The result, Steel— 
1,531; SMW—1,432; Non union—72. There were 3,035 total 
valid ballots cast with 1,518 necessary for a majority. Steel 
won its majority by a margin of 13 votes. The SMW re- 
ceived nearly twice as many votes in this election as it had in 
the one conducted 6 months previous. 


January 15, 1960—the NLRB certified the Steelworkers as 
bargaining representative for Carrier employees. About two 
weeks later, collective bargaining between Carrier and Steel 
began. 


March 2, 1960—Negotiations were in progress between Car- 
rier and Steel. Five workers at Carrier were disciplined by 
the Company for alleged refusal to work overtime, and for 
inducing others to refuse to work overtime. The discipline 
consisted of a letter of reprimand being placed in the files of 
the workers. In addition, one of the workers, who was the 
president of Steel’s local union at Carrier, was given a 5 day 
suspension without pay for refusing to perform a work as- 
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signment. The worker involved claimed that the work assign- 
ment was not within his job classification. 

Later that day, Steel ordered a strike on the issue of the 
5 reprimands and the one 5 day suspension. Also, later that 
day, the Company announced that it was closing its plants 
due to the strike. 


March 26, 1960—the Steelworkers and the Company an- 
nounced that they had agreed to a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” relative to the 5 reprimands and 1 suspension over 
which the strike had been called. This “Memorandum of 
Understanding” also included agreement on certain other 
matters relative to collective bargaining. 


March 27, 1960—a meeting of Carrier employees was called 
for 4:30 PM this Sunday afternoon at the War Memorial Au 
ditorium in Syracuse. Approximately 2,000 workers attended 
this meeting. The workers voted nearly unanimously to ac- 
cept the “Understanding” and to return to work the next 
morning. At about 11:00 that same evening, an Organizer 
of the Steelworkers went on TV and radio in Syracuse and 
announced that he was ordering the strike back on. He 
claimed that there was a misunderstanding over the agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union, relative to the 
suspension. 


Steel claimed that the Company should put the man back 
to work immediately and then submit the case to arbitration, 
and if the arbitrator ruled against the Union, the worker 
would then take his 5-day suspension. The Company claimed 
that the worker would start his 5-day suspension immediately, 
and if the arbitrator ruled for the Union, that he would then 
be reimbursed with back pay. It was on this issue, and in the 
face of a near-unanimous vote to return to work, cast a few 
hours earlier by the workers, that Steel ordered this new strike 
which it now claims, over 14 months later, is still in effect. 
The worker involved later brought charges against Steel alleg- 
ing mishandling of strike benefits and was subsequently ex- 
pelled from membership in the Steel local. 


March 28, 1960—the Company re-opened its plants in Syra- 
cuse and approximately 1,600 workers, or better than half of 
the work force, returned to work the first day. By the be- 
ginning of the next week, over 2,700 of the employees had 
returned to work. This represented all but approximately 
400 of the 3,100 workers who had originally walked out. It 
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seems clear that these workers returned to work as a re- 
sult of their near-unanimous vote in favor of returning that 
was cast by them on March 27. 


June 13, 1960—the Company announced that it had termi- 
nated the jobs of the 400 who had not returned to work. The 
Company has been in full operation since that time. 


November 1, 1960—Steel President David McDonald wrote 
AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler charging that SMW 
had “launched a full scale organizing campaign” at Carrier. 


November 29, 1960—an informal hearing was held at AFL- 
CIO conducted by Wes Reedy, Assistant to Secretary Schnitz- 
ler, on Steel’s charges of November 1. It was brought out at 
this informal hearing that SMW’s alleged “full scale organiz- 
ing campaign” consisted of an action by a few workers of 
pasting some stickers up on a wall in the plant which read 
“Vote SMW”. The stickers had been left over from the cam- 
paign held earlier. Steel admitted that it had no evidence 
that SMW organizers had been at the plant, that any meet- 
ings with workers had been held, that any literature had 
been distributed, etc. The SMW heard no more either from 
AFL-CIO or from Steel concerning Mr. McDonald’s charges 
of November 1. 


It was obvious that Steel’s charges in this case were ab- 
solutely groundless. This was the first indication that the 
United Steelworkers were laying the groundwork for eventu- 
ally attempting to transfer the tragic responsibility for their 
failures at Carrier to another union. This was the first note 
of what has now become Steel’s favorite song in the Carrier 
dispute. ‘We could have had an agreement except for SMW’s 
interference.” This is indisputably and demonstrably an un- 
varnished lie. 


March 7, 1961—The situation between the Company and 
Steel had remained unresolved. Every indication pointed to 
the fact that Steel had failed in its negotiations with the 
Company and that the Carrier situation was on the threshold 
of degenerating into a situation where the workers would con- 
tinue without a union contract and without union protection 
indefinitely. A group of workers in the plant who had been 
circulating petitions on behalf of SMW since late December 
or early January, 1961, wired the General President of the 
SMWIA informing him that a substantial majority of Carrier 
workers had signed petitions requesting the Sheet Metal 
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Workers to represent them, and urging SMWIA to conduct 
an organizing campaign at Carrier. 


March 8, 1961—The General President of SMWIA wired the 
“Carrier Workers Committee for SMW,” that we would rep- 
resent the workers if a substantial majority so desired our 
representation. 


March 9, 1961—The SMWIA filed a petition with the NLRB 
Regional Office in Buffalo requesting an election to establish 
the Union as majority bargaining representative for Carrier 
employees. The NLRB notified us that under the agreement 
they had with AFL-CIO relative to disputes between two af- 
filiated unions, they would not process the petition for 30 
days pending a voluntary solution of the dispute by AFL-CIO. 
This is standard procedure of the Board. 


March 24, 1961—AFL-CIO President Meany called a meet- 
ing in his office between representatives of SMWIA and Steel 
relative to the Carrier dispute. Present at the meeting for the 
I. A. were General President E. F. Carlough and Director of 
Organization E. J. Carlough. Representing Steel were Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Abel, District Director Molony and Attorney 
Curran. 


At this meeting Steel requested SMW to withdraw its peti- 
tion at Carrier. SMW refused this request. President Meany 
stated he would not reier Steel’s complaint to the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council since Steel itself had already been branded 
as “raiders” under the AFL-CIO Constitution. (Steel had earlier 
raided the Sheet Metal Workers’ at the Chain Belt Co. in Mil- 
waukee and had ignored Impartial Umpire David Cole’s recom- 
mendation to withdraw.) President Meany made the statement 
that at Carrier “the raiders were being raided.”” Meany further 
pointed out that several members of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council itself had been charged with raiding under the no-raid 
agreement and under the AFL-CIO Constitution. Meany stated 
that SMW had publicly agreed to terminal and binding arbitra- 
tion in no-raid disputes, but that SMW’s position was that it 
reserved the right to raid any union that had previously raided 
SMW. Steel was such a union. 

SMWIA pointed out that in addition to Steel’s raid at Chain 
Belt, the United Steelworkers were guilty of disrupting an 
established bargaining relationship of the Union at a plant in 
Baie Comeau, Que., Canada, which eventually resulted in loss 
of over 700 I. A. members. 
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The meeting adjourned with the dispute unresolved. 


Later that day, the General Executive Board of SMWIA, 
which was in session in Washington, D. C. was informed of the 
situation pertaining to the Carrier dispute. The General Exec- 
utive Board voted unanimously to continue the organizing cam- 
paign at Carrier. 


April 17, 1961—A second meeting was held in the office of 
AFL-CIO President George Meany to attempt to resolve the 
dispute. Representing SMWIA were General President Car- 
lough and Director of Organization Carlough. Representing 
Steel were Secretary-Treasurer Abel, International Repre- 
sentative Danquer and Attorney Curran. 


Much of the meeting was taken up with a charge by 
Steel’s Representative, Danquer, that SMW had boycotted 
the products of Steel-organized Lennox Furnace Co. It was 
pointed out that what had actually happened in this situation 
was that Steel had attempted to induce a sheet metal con- 
tractor, who was paying a rate of around $3.75 an hour, to 
sublet the fabrication of duct work and fittings on a housing 
project in Rome, New York to Lennox Furnace Co. at a rate 
of approximately $2.00-$2.50 an hour. Rather than SMW 
boycotting Steel’s products, it turned out that a representa- 
tive of the Steelworkers Union had attempted to “scab” on 
the wage rates of the Sheet Metal Workers. 


At the end of the meeting SMW stated that it intended to 
negotiate on behalf of the former employees at Carrier who 
had not returned to their jobs. 


Steel continued to repeat its phony claim that it could 
have had an agreement with the Company except for SMW’s 
petition. SMW charged that members of Steel’s own nego- 
tiating committee had informed SMW people in the plant 
that no progress had been made in negotiations for months 
and that the situation was hopeless. 


The question was raised by SMW concerning what had 
happened to the no-raid charge allegedly filed by Steel 
against the Machinists Union some months before. Steel rep- 
resentative Curran stated that as far as he knew the charge 
was before Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler’s office. This an- 
swer did not satisfy SMW. As of this date we have heard 
nothing further concerning the charge Steel allegedly filed 
against the Machinists. This was of interest to SMW because 
we had received information that sometime around January, 
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1961, a move was on for Steel to withdraw from its hopeless 
position at Carrier in favor of the International Association 
of Machinists. 


Steel representatives denied any knowledge of this con- 
templated move. 


The meeting adjourned with the dispute unresolved. 


Later in the same day, Steel knocked the props out from 
underneath its own claim that it would have signed an agree- 
ment with the Company except for SMW’s petition when it 
filed an unfair labor practice charge against the Company 
with the NLRB claiming that the Company had not even 
bargained in goodfaith with Steel for the 6 months previous 
to the filing of the charge. This was for some 5 months prior 
to the time that SMW filed its petition at Carrier. 


Thus, in the morning, Steel told President Meany that it 
could have concluded a labor agreement with the Company 
except for SMW’s March, 1961 petition, while in the afternoon 
this same Union told the NLRB that the Company had not 
seriously negotiated with it since October, 1960. 


April 25, 1961 NLRB dismissed Steel’s unfair charge and 
re-scheduled hearing of April 24, which was postponed due to 
Steel’s charge, for May 4. 


May 3, 1961 At the request of President Meany, a meet- 
ing of the General Executive Board of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Association was called to listen to Presi- 
dent Meany’s comments on the Carrier dispute. 


May 4 and 5, 1961 The NLRB conducted hearing on the 
SMW petition at Carrier. Although the hearing lasted for 2 
days it was not completed due to Steel’s obvious and open 
delaying and stalling tactics at the hearing. The hearing was 
scheduled to continue again on May 11. 


May 5, 1961 The International Association sent the written 
reply of its Executive Board to President Meany relative to 
the Carrier dispute. President Meany was informed that the 
General Executive Board of the SMWIA had voted unani- 
mously to remain at Carrier. The reasons for so doing were 
spelled out in the written reply to President Meany. 


May 10, 1961 President Meany sent a wire to NLRB Re- 
gional Director Merle Vincent at Buffalo requesting him to 
postpone the continuation of the hearing scheduled for May 
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11 to allow the AFL-CIO more time to resolve the problem 
internally. In his wire to the NLRB President Meany stated 
that he intended to bring this dispute before the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council on June 26. 


Late that same day, Vincent “indefinitely postponed” the 
Carrier hearing as per Meany’s request. This was done less 
than 24 hours before the hearing was scheduled to begin and 
over the vigorous protests of SMWIA representatives against 
such action. 


May 11, 1961 General President Carlough wired Frank 
McCullouch, Chairman, NLRB, demanding that the Carrier 
hearing be continued without further delay. President Car- 
lough’s wire stated that if the Board did not comply with this 
demand, the International would have no other recourse but 
to seek action in the federal courts to compel the Board to 
administer the Taft-Hartley Act. Later in the day, the SMW 
was notified that its objections were being referred to NLRB 
General Counsel, Stuart Rothman. 


May 15, 1961 At about noon, SMW’s Director of Organiza- 
tion spoke with an Associate General Counsel of the Board. 
The Director notified the General Counsel’s office that Union 
attorneys would proceed under the direction of General Presi- 
dent Carlough to file court action later that day against the 
National Labor Relations Board if the Board did not reverse 
the decision of its Buffalo office. The General Counsel’s of- 
fice promised a reply by 3 P.M. At about 2:30 P.M., the As- 
sociate General Counsel called back and informed the SMW 
that “the Carrier hearing will proceed.” 

May 16, 1961 The Buffalo office of the NLRB notified the 
SMW that it was re-scheduling the Carrier hearing to con- 
tinue as of May 25. The Union objected to this further 9 day 
delay but was assured that the date selected would guarantee 
that the hearing would definitely be held. 


The Board’s rescheduling of the hearing was a reversal of 
its previous position and came about as a result of a vigorous 
fight waged by the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union during the 
preceding 5 days. 


May 22, 1961 Steelworkers Union requested postponement 
of hearing scheduled for May 25. Sheet Metal Workers vig- 
orously opposed request, pointing out that in addition to the 
request being another obvious stall, it clearly violated the 
Board’s own Rules of Procedure. 
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May 24, 1961 In a wire dated 2:57 PM NLRB Regional 
Director Vincent informed SMWIA that he was “indefinitely 
postponing” the hearing. 


Before 5:00 P.M. that date Vincent was contacted by phone 
by the Sheet Metal Workers and a vigorous protest against 
his action was made. Vincent point-blank refused to give 
any reason whatever for his action in arbitrarily terminating 
hearing on the Union’s petition at Carrier. Vincent was in- 
formed that the Union was proceeding to launch an action 
in Federal court that would seek to force the Board to hold 
the Carrier hearing, and would further compel him to give 
sworn testimony concerning his handling of the entire Car- 
rier case. 


In a wire dated 7:02 PM that date, Vincent informed the 
I. A. that he was rescheduling the hearing for June 1, 
rather than indefinitely postponing it. 


May 25, 1961 The Steelworkers filed still another unfair 
labor charge against the Carrier Corporation. 


May 26, 1961 For the first time in its history, the NLRB 
Regional office at Buffalo, N. Y. was picketed by workers . In 
the early morning, a caravan of Carrier workers proceeded by 
auto 150 miles from Syracuse to Buffalo to picket the NLRB. 
These workers picketed the Board for several hours in a 
driving rainstorm. They protested vigorously against what 
they claimed appeared to be acts by the NLRB and the Steel- 
workers to deprive them and their Carrier co-workers of their 
rights to vote under the Taft-Hartley Act. The picketing was 
conducted under the sponsorship of the “Justice for Carrier 
Workers Committee.” 


It was orderly and respectful. And it had a tremendous 
effect on public opinion. Every man and woman who partici- 
pated in this picketing voluntarily gave up a badly needed 
day’s pay in order to carry out their protest. They faced the 
threat of a Company reprimand for their action. Further, they 
they received crude threats of physical violence if they pro- 
ceeded to Buffalo. Despite all of the above, a group of Carrier 
workers estimated to be approximately 80 in number by the 
Syracuse Post-Standard newspaper reporter who covered the 
story, made the 300 mile round trip, picketed in the rain for 
several hours and laid their case before the public through 
the distribution of leaflets. 


The story of the Carrier workers’ fight for justice was 
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carried on radio and television in both Buffalo and Syracuse. 
It was given wide newspaper publicity in both these cities as 
well as substantial newspaper coverage outside the area. 


Before 5 P. M. that day attorneys for the SMWIA filed 
legal action in the U. S. District Court for Western New York 
State, in Buffalo, urging the court to move to compel the NLRB 
to proceed with the Carrier hearing. Federal Judge John Hen- 
derson then issued a “show cause” order to NLRB Buffalo 
Director Merle Vincent requesting the Board’s appearance in 
court the following Monday, May 29, at 10 A. M., to answer 
the Union’s charges. 


May 29, 1961 Hearing held before Federal Judge John 
Henderson in U. S. District Court at Buffalo, New York. The 
outcome of this hearing was greatly heartening to the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union and to the Carrier workers, as well as, 
we are sure, to all who believe that arbitrary and capricious 
actions by government agents cannot be countenanced in a 
democratic society. 


In view of the fact that the National Labor Relations 
Board’s attorney contended that the Board hearing scheduled 
for June 1 was still scheduled to proceed, Judge Henderson 
ordered the court hearing recessed until June 2 at 10 A.M. 
It was made plain to the Board’s counsel that if the NLRB 
hearing was not held on June 1, as scheduled, the Board had 
better be well prepared to tell the court why, on June 2. 


June 1, 1961 Against the background of the Buffalo picket- 
ing by Carrier workers and under a threat of federal court 
action initiated by the Sheet Metal Workers, the NLRB re- 
opened the Carrier hearing at 10 A.M. By 4 P.M. that date 
the hearing was officially concluded. The 3-week struggle 
waged by the Union and Carrier workers against the combined 
forces of the United Steelworkers, its union and its political 
allies, and the National Labor Relations Board, had been won. 


True to form to the very end, Steel requested the maximum 
possible extension of time of 21 days in which to file a brief. 
Also still true to form, the Board promptly granted this addi- 
tional, and we trust final, delay. 


It now remains for the National Labor Relations Board to 
issue an order directing that an election be held at Carrier so 
that the workers there, can determine who shall represent 
them. In view of the history of previous delays in this case— 
delays which must be charged to the Board and its agents— 
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it behooves the NLRB to order an election at Carrier as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


POSITION OF SHEET METAL WORKERS, INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIVE TO CARRIER DISPUTE 


As stated previously, on May 3 the General Executive Board 
of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association voted 
unanimously to continue the I. A.’s organizing campaign at 
Carrier. There were many reasons that motivated the Board’s 
decision, but the primary ones are the following: 


1. Carrier is rightfully within the jurisdiction of the SMW. 
The SMW is the prime union in the air conditioning industry. 
Carrier is a leading company in this industry, and the bulk of 
its products are now installed by members of our Union. The 
International has had collective bargaining agreements with 
both construction and industrial divisions of Carrier Corp. in 
many cities throughout the country, for a long period of time. 
We have in the past negotiated some of the very best labor 
agreements in the industry, with the Carrier Corp. To cite one 
example, our present 3-year agreement with Carrier’s con- 
struction shop in New York City expires in 1963. By January 
of that year, all I. A. members covered under that agreement 
will be earning $5.87 per hour, including fringe benefits. The 
present wage package is $5.35 per hour. It is an undeniable 
fact that Carrier employees in plants and shops all over the 
country have greatly benefited by membership in the SMW. 
Steel’s blundering at Carrier has already had severe reper- 
cussions in this industry—our industry. Just recently, in 
April 1961, one of our local unions was almost forced to take 
strike action against one of the largest manufacturers of air 
conditioning and heating equipment under agreement with 
the I. A. We had enoyed sound, peaceful industrial relations 

‘at this plant for many years. The management of this com- 

pany, a subsidiary of the Carrier Corp., bluntly informed our 
local officials that the Carrier Corp. had whipped the “mighty 
Steelworkers” in Syracuse, and that they were going to hold 
the line against us. Fortunately, we had enough strength and 
control in this situation to ride out the storm and negotiate a 
sound labor agreement. But, the threat was there. And it 
will grow worse and worse throughout our industry until the 
Carrier situation is settled. 


Further, the effect the Carrier situation on our Union’s efforts 
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to organize non-union companies in this industry has been 
shatterng. 


Steel can walk away from this industry tomorrow and go back 
to its basic steel plants. But, this industry is our home—it is 
where we live. It will remain for the SMW to repair the 
damage caused to our industry by Steel’s raid on our juris- 
diction at Carrier. 


If the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union were to walk away from 
the Carrier Corp.’s Syracuse, N. Y., workers, it would be in 
effect voluntarily agreeing to the ultimate surrender of its 
entire fabrication jurisdiction to Steel and its allied unions. 
SMW-organized fabrication shops have been under attack 
from low-wage competition from plants organized by Steel, 
Auto, IUE and certain other unions. In the manufacture of 
kitchen equipment, dampers, louvers, ventilators and similar 
products, the I. A.’s greatest problem in maintaining and 
advancing the high wages and work standards that it has 
succeeded over the years in establishing for its fabrication 
members, does not, it is sad to say, come from non-union 
shops but primarily from so-called union plants. 


We have not only been under attack on the economic front 
from these shops, but on the political front as well. One of 
the spurs to the passage of the crippling secondary boycott 
provisions of Landrum-Griffin—provisions aimed directly at 
building trades’ unions—came from the testimony of a Steel- 
worker-organized low-wage shop, which had for years pro- 
vided cut-throat competition to Sheet Metal-organized plants, 
thereby serving to undermine the wages and conditions of 
thousands of our members in an important segment of our 
industry. 


The Landrum-Griffin Act has severely curtailed the tradi- 
tional economic weapons used to protect wages and conditions 
in the industry. This repressive Act, in combination with the 
recently accelerated advent of machine-made products in our 
industry, has placed a knife at the jugglar vein of the sheet 
metal worker and his work practices and conditions. 


The primary weapon that now remains for protection of the 
industry, in the face of these conditions, is organizational. 
The organizing campaign at Carrier is an integral and crucial 
part of this struggle. 


If our Union were to quit at Carrier, we would be opening 
the door to ultimately turning over all fabrication in our in- 
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dustry—which work provides better than one-half the work 
opportunities of our members—to a group whose prime in- 
terest lies not in maintaining and advancing the standards of 
the industry, but rather, in providing them with sufficient 
new dues-payers to help offset the ones they have been losing 
in their basic industries, due to the temporary recession and 
the permanent automation. Thus would the welfare of the 
sheet metal industry be taken from the hands of sheet metal 
workers and their historical representatives, and placed in the 
hands of those whose prime obligation is to workers in other 
industries. We cannot allow this to happen. 


. The majority of the workers at Carrier have requested 
SMW’s assistance. On March 7 General President Carlough 
received a wire from the “Committee for SMWIA Repre- 
sentation at Carrier” which stated in part, “we are sure that 
an International as honorable as yours and with your experi- 
ence and long standing in the American labor movement will 
not let us continue to suffer under an intolerable situation 
which causes us to work without contract protection or proper 
representation at the bargaining table. We are part of your 
industry and cannot urge your immediate help too strongly.” 
The workers’ committee sent the International petitions 
signed by a substantial majority of Carrier employees request- 
ing the I. A. to return to Carrier to represent the workers. It 
was obvious to the Carrier workers for some time that Steel 
had completely lost its position at Carrier. Steel had com- 
pletely lost the support of the overwhelming majority of 
Carrier employees. It was the opinion, based on reports from 
the workers, that the Carrier Corp. would never sign a labor 
agreement with the Steelworkers Union. It was in awareness 
of these facts and in response to a plea from a substantial 
majority of the workers that the SMWIA filed its NLRB 
petition at Carrier. 


. Steel has a record of having raided SMW in the past. 
In February, 1961, SMWIA General President Carlough ap- 
peared before the AFL-CIO Executive Council in a case where 
another union was charged with raiding the Sheet Metal 
Workers’. At that time President Carlough stated unequivoc- 
ably to President Meany and to the Council that our Inter- 
national Association would accept terminal and binding arbi- 
tration in any no-raid case involving any AFL-CIO affiliate 
which had shown respect for the integrity of the SMW by not 
having attempted a previous raid on our Union. This 
included all but three AFL-CIO affiliates which had been 
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found guilty by AFL-CIO itself of violating the no-raid 
principle in cases involving our Union. 


The United Steelworkers Union is one of the three AFL- 
CIO affiliates that has raided SMW in the past. Steel was 
convicted of raiding the SMW by the AFL-CIO through 
its Impartial Umpire on no-raid disputes, Mr. David Cole. 
The name of the case was Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The date of Mr. Cole’s recommendation was Dec- 
ember 18, 1959. Despite the fact that Impartial Umpire 
Cole recommended that Steel cease and desist its raid on 
our unit of workers at the Chain Belt Co., Steel ignored 
Mr. Cole’s recommendation. The AFL-CIO took no sub- 
sequent punitive action against the Steel Union for this 
violation of Article III, Section 4 of the AFL-CIO’s own 
constitution. (We would add as a point of interest, that 
AFL-CIO has not taken punitive action against any of the 
three unions that AFL-CIO has found guilty of raiding 
SMW). 


In addition, the United Steelworkers Union was guitly of 
disrupting the Sheet Metal Workers’ collective bargaining 
contract at a plant located in Baie Comeau, Que., Canada 
which resulted in an eventual loss to our Intrnational As- 
sociation of over 700 members. We have in our files a 
photostat copy of a letter written to Claude Jodoin, Pres- 
ident of Canadian Labour Congress, from William Mahony, 
National Director of the Steelworkers Union for the Dom- 
inion of Canada, in which Steel’s National Canadian Direc- 
tor went on record as flatly telling President Jodoin that 
the Baie Comeau plant was within the jurisdiction of the 
Steelworkers Union, and for that reason, Steel intended 
to raid SMW at Baie Comeau at the earliest available op- 
portunity. 


4. The Steelworkers Union was quilty of attempting to 
“scab” on the building trades wage rates of the SMWIA. 
This situation was referred to previously in this mem- 
orandum in reference to the meeting held in the of- 
fice of President Meany between representatives of 
SMW and Steel on April 17, 1961. This was the dis- 
graceful situation involving the Lennox Furnace Co. 
and an International Representative of the United Steel- 
workers. 


5. A Vice President of the SMWIA has charged that mem- 
bers of the Steelworkers Union engaged in strike-break- 


ing practices against SMW. This situation occurred 
when members of the United Steelworkers went through 
an organizational sheet metal picket line and worked 
for a non-union, “scab” sheet metal contractor, thus, 
serving to break a SMW strike. The ironic part of this 
is that these Steel members were themselves on strike 
for better wages and conditions and went through 
picket lines that had been established by SMW to 
achieve better wages and conditions for its own mem- 
bers. This situation occurred at a 600-unit housing 
project at Kendall Park, N. J. in the Fall of 1959. 


6. Steel has publicly smeared an I. A. Vice President. 
In a previous campaign at Carrier the Steel Union 
was guilty of distributing a vicious personal smear 
attack against a Vice President of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association. 


7. The dispute between SMW and Steel at Carrier is part 
of an overall struggle withing AFL/CIO to which Metal 
Workers’ International Association is firmly committed. 
It is not our intention here to go into the overall strug- 
gle that has been waged by the SMWIA during the 
past few years to maintain and protect its jurisdiction. 
A part of the story of this struggle has been the wan- 
ton raids engaged in against this Union by 3 different 
industrial unions, raids which have resulted in the loss 
of approximatly 1,000 former members of SMWIA, 
in the United States alone. 


However, it must be noted that since the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO in 1955, the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union 
has had to wage this constant fight to maintain its his- 
toric jurisdiction against threats of encroachment from 
certain industrial unions, primarily those located in the 
basic industries. In an era of rapidly advancing technology, 
spurred by the missile age, this battle has taken on all the 
aspects of a fight for survival. Much of this fight for 
survival has occurred in the construction and maintenance 
of buildings and factories. 

However, to a union in which half of the work juris- 
diction is fabrication, this fight for survival, if it is to 
be meaningful, must be waged equally as vigorously in 
the fabrication, as well as in the construction phase, of our 
jurisdiction. 

We will continue to stand firm against any, and all threats, 
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by certain industrial unions, to the historic construction 
jurisdiction of the Sheet Metal Worker. You may be cer- 
tain that the Sheet Metal Workers’ stand on behalf of its 
fabrication jurisdiction—at the Carrier plant—will con- 
tinue equally firm and unyielding. 


We can never accept the blackmail terms seemingly 
offerred as the price of continued labor unity—the surren- 
der of this historic jurisdiction of the SMWIA. 


On the Question of the Charges Being Brought Against 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association Relative to 
This Dispute. 


It was mentioned earlier that charges are being brought 
against this International Association for its campaign to 
represent the Carrier workers. To this date, the SMWIA has 
not been officially notified of the specific charges to be brought 
against it at the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting conven- 
ing June 26. In view of President Meany’s position stated at 
the March 24 meeting mentioned in the dispute chronology, 
it is unlikely that a charge of “raiding” will be brought against 
the SMW. 


It is interesting to here again consider the fact that the 
Steelworkers’ Union originally brought a charge of raiding 
against SMWIA back in November 1, 1960. It was only after 
the Steelworkers realized that the AFL-CIO had no intention 
of processing “raiding’”’ charges filed by “raiders” themselves, 
that they switched their charge from “raiding” to the more 
dramatic and emotion-laden charge of “strikebreaking.” 


In their official publications the Steeiworkers have referred 
to our campaign at Carrier as a “strikebreaking” activity. 
This is perhaps the most serious charge that can be hurled 
against any labor organization. The Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association was founded January 25, 1888. In 
our over 73 years of serving the working man, we have been 
called many names by employers and, a few occasionally, 
by other labor unions. But in all of those 73 years, no man or 
organization has ever thought of uttering the contemptible 
and dastardly accusation that now rolls so freely from the 
mouths of representatives of the United Steelworkers Union. 
We say unequivocally that any man or organization who mouths 
this charge of “strikebreaking” against the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Association for its activities in the Carrier 
dispute is guilty of a heinous lie. 
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The brutal truth is that the Steelworkers Union or its 
representatives at Carrier committed a colossal mistake over 
14 months ago and have been insisting ever since that 3,000 
working people at Carrier help them pay for that mistake. 
Recently they have gone even farther by whimpering their 
plea to AFL-CIO to horn-swoggle the Federation into helping 
them in this attempt. 


No authorized strike now exists at the Carrier plant. No 
authorized strike has existed since March 28, 1960. 


We say this unequivocally because in our judgement there 
is only 1 person who can authorize any strike —- the worker 
himself. The workers at Carrier did not authorize the strike 
action now engaged in by Steel, and engaged in since March 
28, 1960. This so-called strike was ordered by 1 man — a 
Steel organizer — and ordered in the face of a near-unanimous 
vote against such action by the workers themselves. 


The dispute chronology appearing earlier in this Memo- 
randum details the factual events covering the period from 
March 2 — March 28, 1960. We will here mention some of 
these and other highlights which led to the breakdown in 
collective bargaining between the Company and the Steelwork- 
ers and eventually resulted in a loss of confidence by the 
Carrier workers in the ability of Steel to properly represent 
them. 


1. It is a fact that Steel had faithfully promised Carrier 
workers in a handbill distributed January 6, 1960, the 
day before the election, that no strike would be called 
at Carrier by Steel without first obtaining majority 
secret ballot approval of the workers. This Steel state- 
ment was in the nature of a reply to a previous handbill 
by SMW which pointed out that the Steel Unions’ con- 
stitution did not provide for worker approval prior to 
calling a strike. 


2. It is a fact that on March 2, 1960, the Company did issue 
the 5 reprimands and 1 suspension mentioned in the 


chronology. 


3. It is a fact that later that day work was passed thru 
the plant that Steel was ordering a strike on this issue. 
It is Steels’ contention that this type of action was 
authorized at a previous union meeting. 


4. It is a fact that about 10 P.M. on March 2 the Company 
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announced that it was closing its plants due to the Steel 
strike ordered some hours earlier. The Companys’ al- 
leged reason for closing its plants was to prevent the 
possibility of violence since it claimed that approx- 
imately half of the second shift work force had remain- 
ed on the job after the strike was ordered. 


. It is a fact that late in the evening, Saturday, March 


26, the Company and the union reached an agreement 
known as the “Memorandum of Understanding” which, 
upon ratification by the workers, was to end the 314 
week-old walk-out. 


. It is a fact that this “Memorandum of Understanding” 


went beyond the immediate issues of the reprimands 
and suspension over which the strike was called and 
provided for an interim grievance procedure and other 
bargaining matters. It further pledged the Company 
to “diligently strive” to conclude a labor agreement with 
the Union by May 1, 1960. 


. It is a fact that on Sunday, March 27, a meeting of 


Carrier workers was held by Steel for the purpose of 
ratifying this interim agreement. That approximately 
2,000 workers attended this meeting which was called 
for 4:30 P.M. in the War Memorial Auditorium in Syra- 
cuse. That after discussion these workers did vote “near 
unanimously” to accept the “Understanding” and to 
return to work the next day, March 28. 


. It is a fact that around 11 P.M. March 27, a few hours 


following the workers vote to accept the “‘Understand- 
ing’, end the strike, and return to work, an organizer 
for the Steelworkers Union went on TV and radio in 
Syracuse and re-ordered the strike. His alleged reason 
for so doing appears in the chronology. 


. It is a fact that this new strike which began March 28, 


1960 was not authorized by the Carrier workers but was 
in fact ordered by Steels’ organizer directly in the face 
of a near unanimous vote, to end the March 2 strike, 
cast by the workers a few hours earlier. 


It is a fact that approximately 2700 of the 3100 workers 
who went out on strike on March 2, 1960 returned to their 
jobs at the Carrier Corp., despite the fact that the 
Steelworkers insisted they were still on strike. 
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The above are the uncontestable facts surrounding the 
events of the period from Mar. 2 — Mar. 28, 1960 at the Car- 
rier Corp. in Syracuse, N. Y. It constituted as one Syracuse 
reporter wrote, “a stunning and confusing reversal” of the 
workers’ decision to return to work. 


The official Steel position on the reason for the second 
strike is still in doubt. At one point the Steel organizer who 
ordered the second strike argued that the worker in question 
had already served his 5 day suspension during the strike. 
Still at another point he argued that the worker should have 
been permitted to return to work on Mar. 28 and then have 
his suspension arbitrated, and if the union lost the case the 
worker would then serve his suspension. A local reporter claims 
that the worker himself told the reporter during the meeting 
of Mar. 27 that he did not expect to return to work the next 
day under the interim agreement, but was planning to work 
at union headquarters “for a few days.” 


It seems almost unbelievable that this issue was never 
clarified during all the scores of hours spent in reaching agree- 
ment, but both sides seem to agree that Steels’ negotiators 
never specifically raised this question. 


Out of all the confusion surrounding these tragic events 
one solid fact emerges. The unauthorized strike ordered by an 
organizer of the Steelworkers Union effective March 28, 1960, 
was not sanctioned by, an has not been recognized by, the 
overwhelming majority of Carrier workers. Among the 2700 
who returned to work, were an overwhelming majority of 
those who had supported Steel in the NLRB election a few 
months before. These people are not “scabs.” They are workers 
who were formerly members of an AFL-CIO federal labor 
union for as long as 14 years, who have had their faith in 
the democratic principles of the American labor movement 
severely shattered by Steels’ actions at Carrier. 


Those who label the Carrier workers as “scabs”, who vic- 
iously categorize the action of the Sheet Metal Workers Union 
in responding to a majority plea for assistance from these 
workers as “strikebreaking,” are guilty of indulging in a de- 
ceitful and vicious calumny. 


Those who would support the charge of the United Steel- 
workers against the Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation must not only associate themselves with this distard- 
ly smear attempt against a union which has honroably and 
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faithfully represented workers for over 73 years, but must 
also reject one of the most vital principles, of the American 
labor movement: 


The Unquestioned right of workers to decide, thru dem- 
ocratic means, the vital issues that shape their lives. 


In conclusion we will say this. The Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association made its decision to remain at Car- 
rier in the full understanding that we can expect an unparal- 
led barrage of slander and mud-slinging by Steel and its al- 
lies, to be hurled against this Union, for its refusal to back 
away from this fight. We acknowledge that Steel will have 
in its corner some of the labor movement's most renowned 
experts in the art of mud-slinging. 


Of this we are confident: This Union will surivive the 
most vicious smear attempt that it is possible for Steel and 
its allies to perpetrate, the same way it has survived the 
challenge of the company spy, the company sheriff and the 
company politician, since its inception. 


The Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association will 
not abandon its rightful jurisdiction to any Union. We will 
not turn our backs on 3,000—or an 30 workers, who belong 
to that jurisdiction and who request and need our assistance. 


This Union has made its unanimous and irrevocable deci- 
sion to fight at Carrier, for the best reason that any organ- 
ization should — we believe that we are right. 
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CONSTITUTION 
of the 


American Federation of Labor and 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
As Amended by the 1961 Convention* 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through the merger 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is an expression of the hopes and 
aspirations of the working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations 
through democratic processes within the framework of our 
constitutional government and consistent with our institutions 
and traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in 
the exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
we shall responsibly serve the interests of all the American 
people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of 
working men and women; to the securing to them of full rec- 
ognition and enjoyment of the rights to which they are justly 
entitled ; to the achievement of ever higher standards of living 
and working conditions; to the attainment of security for all 
the people; to the enjoyment of the leisure which their skills 
make possible; and to the strengthening and extension of our 
way of life and the fundamental freedoms which are the basis 
of our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to under- 
mine the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave 
the human soul. We shall strive always to win full respect for 
the dignity of the human individual whom our unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of 
our past, confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we 
proclaim this constitution. 


ARTICLE I 


This Federation shall be known as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is 
established pursuant to and as a result of a merger agree- 
ment between the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 


* Amendments are set in italic type. 
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gress of Industrial Organizations. It shall consist of such 
affiliates as shall conform to its constitution and the rules and 
regulations adopted thereunder. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects and Principles 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 


1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, hours and 
working conditions with due regard for the autonomy, integ- 
rity and jurisdiction of affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the ben- 
efits of mutual assistance and collective bargaining to workers 
and to promote the organization of the unorganized into un- 
ions of their own choosing for their mutual aid, protection 
and advancement, giving recognition to the principle that both 
craft and industrial unions are appropriate, equal and neces- 
sary as methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions with this 
Federation and to establish such unions; to form organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions and to secure 
their affiliation to appropriate national and international un- 
ions affiliated with or chartered by the Federation; to estab- 
lish, assist and promote state and local central bodies com- 
posed of local unions of all affiliated organizations and directly 
affiliated local unions; to establish and assist trade depart- 
ments composed of affiliated national and international unions 
and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full 
benefits of union organization. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and promote 
the principle of free collective bargaining, the rights of work- 
ers, farmers and consumers, and the security and welfare 
of all the people and to oppose legislation inimical to these 
objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, 
to secure full recognition and enjoyment of the rights and 
liberties to which we are justly entitled, and to preserve and 
perpetuate the cherished traditions of our democracy. 

7. To give constructive aid in promoting the cause of 
peace and freedom in the world and to aid, assist and co- 
operate with free and democratic labor movements throughout 
the world. 

8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each affiliated 
union in the organization to the end that each affiliate shall 
respect the established bargaining relationships of every other 
affiliate and that each affiliate shall refrain from raiding the 
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established bargaining relationship of any other affiliate and, 
at the same time, to encourage the elimination of conflicting 
and duplicating organizations and jurisdctions through the 
process of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger in con- 
sultation with the appropriate officials of the Federation, to 
preserve, subject to the foregoing, the organizing jurisdiction 
of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union made 
goods and union services through the use of the union label 
and other symbols; to promote the labor press and other means 
of furthering the education of the labor movement. 


10. To protect the labor movement from any and all cor- 
rupt influences and from the undermining efforts of commu- 
nist agencies and all others who are opposed to the basic 
principles of our democracy and free and democratic unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of the labor 
movement and to protect the autonomy of each affiliated na- 
tional and international union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the labor move- 
ment from political control, to encourage workers to register 
and vote, to exercise their full rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to perform their rightful part in the political 
life of the local, state and national communities. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Affiliates 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed of (1) af- 
filiated national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees, (2) directly affiliated local unions (such as Local 
Trade Unions, Federal Labor Unions, and Local Industrial 
Unions) and national councils thereof, (3) state and local 
central bodies (such as State and Territorial Federations, City 
Central Labor Unions and Industrial Union Councils), and 
(4) trade and industrial departments. 


Sec. 2. Each national and international union and each 
federal labor union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor at the time of the adoption of this constitution by reason 
of a charter or certificate of affiliation granted by that fed- 
eration and each national and international union, organizing 
committee and local industrial union affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution by reason of a charter or certificate of 
affiliation granted by that federation shall retain its charter 
or certificate. which shall become and be a charter or certifi- 
cate of this Federation and, by virtue of the same and as a 
result of the merger between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be 
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an affiliate of this Federation and subject to its rules and 
regulations. 

Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy the same 
organizing jurisdiction in this Federation which it had and 
enjoyed by reason of its prior affiliation with either the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. In cases of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions 
involving such affiliates the President and the Executive Coun- 
cil of this Federation shall seek to eliminate such conflicts and 
duplications through the process of voluntary agreement or 
voluntary merger between the affiliates involved. 

Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this Federa- 
tion shall be maintained and preserved. Each such affiliate 
shall respect the established collective bargaining relationship 
of every other affiliate and no affiliate shall raid the established 
collective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. When 
a complaint has been filed with the President by an affiliate 
alleging a violation of this section by another affiliate, that has 
not been settled under the provisions of the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment referred to in Article XVIII, the President shall en- 
deavor, by consultation with the appropriate officers of both 
affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary agreement between 
such affiliates. In the event no such voluntary agreement is 
reached within a reasonable time the President shall report to 
the Executive Council with such recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate. Upon such report being submitted, the 
Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the ap- 
propriate officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make such 
decision as it believes to be necessary and proper to carry out 
the provisions of this section. In the event an affiliate shall 
fail to comply with such decision, the Executive Council shall 
submit the matter to the convention for such action as the 
convention may deem appropriate under the provisions of this 
constitution. (See Article X XI.) 

Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of Labor and Lo- 
cal Central Bodies affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, and 
State and Local Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations at the time of the adop- 
tion of this constitution, shall become and be affiliates of this 
Federation and shall, as such, continue to exist as state, ter- 
ritorial and local central bodies, each representing the respec- 
tive federal labor unions or local industrial unions now affili- 
ated to such central body and such local unions now affiliated 
to such central body as are affiliated with a national or inter- 
national union or organizing committee affiliated with this 
Federation. Provided, however: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, heretofore affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations, shall be effected within two years after the 
adoption of this constitution, through the process of nego- 
tiation and agreement under the guidance of the President of 
this Federation and its Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American Federation 
of Labor at the time of the adoption of this constitution shall 
continue as trade departments of this Federation with the 
rights of and subject to the rules governing trade and indus- 
trial de partments provided in Article XII. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power to issue 
charters or certificates of affiliation to organizations desiring 
to affiliate with this Federation. This power may be delegated 
to the President. Subject to the provisions of Sections 2 and 
3 of this Article, charters or certificates of affiliation shall not 
be issued to national or international unions, organizing com- 
mittees, or directly affiliated local unions in conflict with the 
jurisdiction of affiliated national or international unions, ex- 
cept with the written consent of such unions, and shall be 
based upon a strict recognition that both craft and industrial 
unions are equal and necessary as methods of trade union or- 
ganization, and that each affiliated national and international 
union is entitled to have its autonomy, integrity and jurisdic- 
tion protected and preserved. 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this constitution 
no national or international union chartered by or affiliated 
with this Federation may be suspended from membership in 
the Federation except by a majority roll-call vote at the con- 
vention. No such national or international union shall have its 
charter or certificate of affiliation with the Federation revoked 
except by a two-thirds majority roll-call vote at the convention. 


Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or dominated 
by communists, fascists, or other totalitarians, or whose poli- 
cies and activities are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or purposes of the Communist Party. 
anv fascist organization, or other totalitarian movement, shall 
be permitted as an affiliate of this Federation or any of its 
state or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be encouraged to 
eliminate conflicts and duplications in organization and juris- 
dictions through the process of voluntary agreement or volun- 
tary merger in consultation with the appropriate officials of 
the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme governing 
body of the Federation and, except as otherwise provided in 
this Constitution, its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 
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Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Federation shall be 
held every two years, beginning in 1955, at a time during the 
last four months of the year. The time and the place for hold- 
ing the regular conventions shall be designated by the Execu- 
tive Council which shall give at least 90 days’ notice of the 
time and place designated. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called by direction 
of a regular convention, by order of the Executive Council, or 
on request of national and international unions representing 
a majority of the total membership of the Federation, as evi- 
denced by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the last 
convention. 

(b) In the event a special convention has been called all 
affiliated organizations shall be given at least 30 days’ notice, 
together with a statement of the particular subject or sub- 
jects to be considered as such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions shall be on the 
same basis and subject to like qualifications and procedure 
governing regular conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with like author- 
ity and power conferred upon regular conventions, its deci- 
sions shall be equally binding and it shall be governed by the 
same procedure applicable to regular conventions; however, 
such special conventions shall be limited solely to the subjects 
specifically and definitely indicated in the call for such special 
convention. 

Sec. 4 Each national or international union and organiz- 
ing committee shall be entitled to the number of delegates in- 
dicated in the following scale: 


Less than 4,000 members.................... 1 delegate 
Over 4,000 iris  oalas Sane bie akias one 2 delegates 
” 8,000 Mint! cabare bausewatesue sal 3 os 
12,000 rh) “ile bak owecwmearadues 4 7 
y 25,000 i rites 264s cdethienedaw 5 5 
r 50,000 Teco eC eee eee 6 . 
” 75,000 m “23550 peewee desetea se 7 ° 
° 125,000 rl palates le tae bi 8 ¥: 
“ — 175,000 ern ta! ie renee ree 9 


plus one additional delegate for 
each 75,000 members over 175,000. 


Each directly affiliated local union and each national trade and 
industrial department shall be entitled to one delegate. Each 
industrial union council and each state or local central body 
shall be entitled to one delegate. Directly affiliated local un- 
ions, with the approval of the President, may combine with 
other such unions within a reasonable distance to elect a sin- 
gle delegate to represent such unions. 
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Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of the Federation 
shall be elected or otherwise designated by the affiliate at least 
30 days prior to the convention except in cases in which the 
convention of the affiliate meets within this 30-day period. 
The names of the delegates shall be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Federation immediately after their 
selection. 

Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or has been sus- 
pended or expelled by this Federation, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, or 
by any national or international union or organizing com- 
mittee affiliated with this Federation shall, while under such 
penalty, be allowed representation or recognition in the Fed- 
eration, or in any subordinate body thereof, or in any national 
or international union or organizing committee affiliated with 
this Federation, under the penalty of the suspension of the 
body violating this section. No affiliate which, at the opening 
date of the convention, is in arrears to the Federation for per 
capita tax or assessments for two months or more, shall be en- 
titled to recognition or representation in the convention. 


Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to representation 
unless such organization has applied for and obtained a cer- 
tificate of affiliation at least one month prior to the convention, 
and no person shall be recognized as a delegate who is not a 
member in good standing of the organization he is selected 
to represent. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and inter- 
national union, organizing committee and directly affiliated 
local unions for the purpose of selecting delegates and for roll- 
call votes at the convention shall be the average monthly num- 
ber on which per capita tax is paid for the 24-month period 
prior to and including the second month preceding the month 
of the opening date of the convention. Where affiliation has 
occurred during this 24-month period, the average shall be com- 
puted from the month of affiliation, and the number of mem- 
bers shall be deemed to be one twenty-fourth of such average 
for each month for which per capita tax has been paid. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall prepare for the use of the convention 
and submit to it a printed list showing the number of votes 
and the number of delegates to which each affiliate is entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consultation with 
the Executive Council, prior to the opening date of the con- 
vention and subject to the approval of the convention, such 
committees as are necessary to conduct the affairs of the con- 
vention. Such committees may meet before the opening date 
of the convention and shall proceed to consider all resolutions, 
appeals, reports, and constitutional amendments submitted to 
the convention, and shall report thereon to the convention. 
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Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and ap- 
peals to be considered by any convention of the Federation 
must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the open- 
ing of the convention; except in instances where such matters 
have been acted upon and approved at a regular convention of 
a national or international union, or state central body, or 
national trade and industrial department held during this 30- 
day period in which event such proposals shall be received up 
to the opening date of the convention. 

(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals re- 
ceived or submitted after the time stipulated above or during 
the convention shall be referred to the Executive Council, and 
the Executive Council shall refer all such proposal or propo- 
sals to the convention with the understanding that considera- 
tion of such proposal or proposals is dependent upon the unan- 
imous consent of the convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from directly affiliated 
local unions shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive Council shall in 
turn advise the convention of the disposition made of such 
proposal or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central bodies to re- 
ceive consideration of a convention must first have received 
the approval of the previous convention of the state central 
body involved. In the case of local central bodies any proposal 
or proposals to be considered must have first received the ap- 
proval of such central labor body at a regularly constituted 
meeting of such organization. 

(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or appeal properly 
received for consideration by the convention, as soon as prac- 
tical after receipt thereof, shall be classified by the President 
as to nature, contents and subject matter and referred by him 
to an appropriate committee, which committee shall make a 
report thereon to the convention prior to consideration of any 
such matter by the convention. He shall cause to be distrib- 
uted copies of such resolutions, petitions, memorials or appeals 
to the delegates of the convention at the opening session there- 
of or as soon thereafter as practical, but before any such mat- 
ters are considered by the convention. 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the opening of each 
regular convention, the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each 
affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, which must be at- 
tested as required on the blanks. The duplicates shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer Subject to the provisions of Section 5 of this Ar- 
ticle, no credentials shall be accepted later than 20 days prior 
to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the 
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Executive Council shall meet and constitute itself or a subcom- 
mittee as the Credentials Committee for the convention. Ap- 
peals from its decisions may be made to the floor of the con- 
vention. The convention shall not be constitued for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and 
reported on credentials of all delegates present at the sched- 
uled time on the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Council who are not 
elected as delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tion with all the rights and privileges of elected delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending conventions of the 
Federation shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates but 
shall not be entitled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention the President 
shall take the chair and call the convention to order, and pre- 
side during its sessions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated at any conven- 
tion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by division or a show of 
hands, but a call of the roll may be demanded by 30 percent of 
the delegates present. Upon such roll-call each delegate repre- 
senting affiliated national or international unions, organizing 
committees and directly affiliated local unions shall be entitled 
to cast one vote for every member whom he represents. Each 
state and local central body and national trade and industrial 
department shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 18. The rules and order of business governing the pre- 
ceding convention shall be enforced from the opening of any 
convention of the Federation until new rules have been 
adonted by action of the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action taken by the 
convention shall take effect immediately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be the Executive Officers, and 
27 Vice Presidents. 

Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliated or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the convention by 
majority vote. Such election shall take place on the last dav of 
the convention, unless otherwise determined by the convention. 
In the event that more than two candidates are nominated for 
any office and no one candidate receives a majoritv of the votes 
cast. all except the two candidates receiving the highest votes 
shall be eliminated from the list of candidates and a second 
vote taken. 
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Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention shall take of- 
fice immediately upon his election and shall serve until his 
successor is elected at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the office of either the 
President or the Secretary-Treasurer by reason of death, 
resignation or otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall 
perform the duties of the vacant office until a successor is 
elected. It shall be the duty of such executive officer to issue, 
within ten days of the date of the vacancy, a call for a meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of this Federation, upon ten days’ 
notice, for the purpose of electing an executive office to fill said 
vacancy for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent by reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the Execu- 
tive Council shall have the power to fill the vacancy by major- 
ity vote of all its members for the period of the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Federation shall 
be maintained by the Executive Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue of their office, 
hold title to the real estate of the Federation as trustees for 
the Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration or either of them may retire after reaching age 65 
years, and after having served 20 years. Time served as an 
officer of any organization affiliated with the Federation, or 
with the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, shall be included in determining 
length of service hereunder. in the event of retirement such 
officers shall have the title of President Emeritus, or Secretary- 
Treasurer Emeritus and shall render service to the Federation 
in an advisory and consultative status. They shall be compen- 
sated for such service by the Federation for life in an annual 
amount, payable weekly, equal to 60 percent of either the high- 
est annual salary received by them respectively as an Execu- 
tive Officer or thereafter paid to the corresponding Executive 
Officer of this Federation, whichever is greater. If after at- 
taining eligibility for retirement such Executive Officer shall 
die, either before or after retirement, his surviving widow 
shall be paid an annual annuity for life, payable in weekly 
installments, of 30 percent of either the highest annual salary 
received by such Executive Officer, as an Executive Officer, or 
thereafter paid to the corresponding Executive Officer of this 
Federation, whichever is greater. The Executive Council is 
authorized and directed to enter into a legal and binding 
agreement with the President and with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer to make these retirement compensation and annuity ben- 
efits payable by the Federation for their intended duration, 
pursuant to the terms and conditions of this Section. 
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Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve either as 
an Executive Officer or as a member of the Executive Council 
who is a member of the Communist Party, any fascist organ- 
ization or other totalitarian movement, or who consistently 
pursues policies and activities directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program or the purposes of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of the President 


Section 1. The President shall function as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Federation. He shall exercise supervision of 
the affairs of the Federation, sign all official documents and 
preside at regular and special conventions, and at meetings of 
the Executive Council, Executive Committee and General 
Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Council at least 
three times each year and a meeting of the General Board at 
least once a year. 

Sec. 2. The President shall have authority to interpret the 
constitution between meetings of the Executive Council and his 
interpretation shall be conclusive and in full force and effect 
unless reversed or changed by the Executive Council or a con- 
vention. 

Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his services a salary 
of $45,000 per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, direction, sus- 
pension and removal of organizers, representatives, agents and 
employees of the Federation shall be under the direction of the 
President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of the adminis- 
tration of his office and of the affairs of the Federation to the 
convention through the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the chief finan- 
cial officer of the Federation and shall receive and collect all 
moneys due the Federation which moneys shall be paid out 
only on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in charge of and 
preserve all moneys, properties, securities and other evidences 
of investment, books, documents, files and effects of the Fed- 
eation which shall at all times be subject to the inspection of 
the President and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the call for and 
act as secretary at conventions, and shall cause the proceedings 
of all conventions and all sessions of the Executive Council and 
General Board to be recorded. 
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Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee, each trade and industrial 
department, state and local central bodies and each directly 
affiliated local union, to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer a copy 
of all official reports issued by such affiliated organizations to- 
gether with a statement of their membership in good standing 
and to furnish such additional statistical data in their posses- 
sion relating to the membership of such organizations as may 
be called for by the Secretary-Treasurer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties in such amount as may be 
determined by the Executive Council and shall report to the 
biennial convention of the Federation through the report of 
the Executive Council, and for his services he shall receive 
$43,000 per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print quarterly, as a 
separate document, a financial statement of the Federation and 
forward a copy thereof to all affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions, organizing committees, directly affiliated local 
unions and local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be required, from 
time to time, but no less than semi-annually, to provide for an 
audit of all books, accounts, records and financial transactions 
of the Federation by an independent public accountant. Such 
audits shall be furnished to the Executive Council and a bi- 
ennial audit shal be furnished to the Convention. 


Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under the direction 
and instructions of the Executive Council, invest the surplus 
funds of the Federation in sound securities or deposit the 
same in a bank or banks. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the governing body 
of this Federation between conventions. It is authorized and 
empowered to take such action and render such decisions as 
may be necessary to carry out fully and adequately the de- 
cisions and instructions of the conventions and to enforce the 
provisions contained in this constitution. Between conventions 
it shall have the power to direct the affairs of the Federation 
and to take such actions and render such decisions as are 
necessary and appropriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the Federation and its affiliated unions, including 
the organization of unorganized industries by means most 
appropriate for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon the call of 
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the President at least three times within each year at a time 
and place designated by the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to 
watch legislative measures directly affecting the interests of 
working people, and to initiate, wherever necessary, such legis- 
lative action as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare and present 
to the convention in printed form a statement of all matters 
of interest to the convention and of the activities of the Fed- 
eration between conventions. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power to make 
rules to govern matters consistent with this constitution and 
shall report accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federation that it 
must be and remain free from any and all corrupt influences 
and from the undermining efforts of communist, fascist or 
other totalitarian agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and democratic trade 
unionism. The Executive Council, when requested to do so by 
the President or by any other member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, shall have the power to conduct an investigation, directly 
or through an appropriate standing or special committee ap- 
pointed by the President, of any situation in which there is 
reason to believe that any affiliate is dominated, controlled or 
substantially influenced in the conduct of its affairs by any cor- 
rupt influence, or that the policies or activities of any affiliate 
are consistently directed toward the advocacy, support, ad- 
vancement or achievement of the program or of the purposes 
of the Communist Party, any fascist organization or other 
totalitarian movement. Upon the completion of such an inves- 
tigation, including a hearing if requested, the Executive Coun- 
cil shall have the authority to make recommendations or give 
directions to the affiliate involved and shall have the further 
authority, upon a two-thirds vote, to suspend any affiliate 
found guilty of a violation of this section. Any action of the 
Executive Council under this section may be appealed to the 
convention, provided, however, that such action shall be effec- 
tive when taken and shall remain in full force and effect pend- 
ing any appeal. 

Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, 
the Executive Council shall use every possible means to assist 
affiliated unions in the organization of the unorganized and 
to organize new national and international unions, organiz- 
ing committees, and directly affiliated local unions. 

Until such time as it is feasible to form a new national or 
international union composed of directly affiliated local unions 
or to affiliate such unions with an existing affiliated national or 
international union within whose jurisdiction they might prop- 
erly come, the Executive Council may group such directly af- 
filiated local unions, in a particular craft or industry, into 
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national councils or organizing committees which shall be 
under the direct supervision and control of the Executive 
Council and the President. 

Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this Article the 
Executive Council shall recognize that both craft and indus- 
trial unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as methods 
of trade union organization and that all workers whatever 
their race, color, creed or national origin are entitled to share 
in the full benefits of trade union organization. 

Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Council. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the power to file 
charges and conduct hearings on such charges against any Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Federation or other member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on the ground that such person is guilty of 
malfeasance or maladministration, and to make a report to the 
convention recommending appropriate action. The Executive 
Council must serve such officer with a copy of the written 
charges a reasonable time before the hearing. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the further power 
to refuse to seat or to remove from office any member of the 
Executive Council, or to remove from office any officer, who 
is found by the Council, by a two-thirds vote after notice and 
hearing, to be ineligible to serve under the provisions of 
Article V, Section 10. Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed to the convention, pro- 
vided, however, that such action shall be effective when taken 
and shall remain in full force and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate has been suspended 
from membership in the Federation by the convention, or by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Council in the cases set forth 
in Section 7 of this Article, and in which it is shown that the 
cause for such suspension no longer exists, the Executive 
Council shall have the power, upon a two-thirds vote, to termi- 
nate such suspension. 

Sec. 14. No affiliated national or international union or or- 
ganizing committee shall be permitted to change its title or 
name without first having obtained the consent and approval 
of the Executive Council or the convention. 


Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be authorized to re- 
imburse members of the Council for necessary expenses in 
performing their duties for the Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 
Executive Committee 


There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist 
of the President and the Secretary-Treasurer and six Vice 
Presidents to be selected by the Executive Council. The Execu- 
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tive Committee shall meet every two months and shall advise 
and consult with the President and Secretary-Treasurer on 
policy matters. 


ARTICLE X 
General Board 


Section 1. The General Board of the Federation shall con- 
sist of all of the members of the Executive Council of the 
Federation and the president or other principal officer of each 
of the affiliated national or international unions and each 
trade and industrial department. 

Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon the call of the 
President of the Federation, but such meeting shall be called 
at least once each year. 

Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all policy questions 
referred to it by the Executive Officers or by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General Board shall be 
decided in accordance with the applicable provisions of Section 
17 of Article IV of this Constitution with the president or 
other principal officer of each affiliated national or interna- 
tional union casting the vote of such union and with the presi- 
dent or other principal officer of each department casting the 
one vote of such department. The number of members of each 
national or international union on a roll-call vote of the Gen- 
eral Board shall be deemed to be the number of members rep- 
resented at the last preceding convention except in the case 
where affiliation has occurred subsequent to such convention 
or within a 24-month period prior to and including the second 
month preceding such convention. In such cases the number 
of members of such affiliate shall be deemed to be one twenty- 
fourth of the average membership for which per capita tax 
was paid for each month, prior to the meeting of the General 
Board, for which such tax was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 
Department of Organizations 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Federation as set 
forth in Article VIII, Section 8, shall be conducted by the De- 
partment of Organization under the general supervision of 
the President. The Department of Organization shall be pro- 
vided the staff and resources necessary to conduct such 
activities. 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall be headed 
by a Director of Organization who shall be appointed by the 
President after consultation with the Executive Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE XII 
Trade and Industrial Departments 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments shall be 
subordinate to the Federation and shall consist of the follow- 
ing: Building and Construction Trades Department; Metal 
Trades Department; Union Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment; Maritime Trades Department; Railway Employees 
Department; Food and Beverage Trades Department; and a 
department of industrial organizations to be known as Indus- 
trial Union Department, and such other departments as may 
be established by the Executive Council or the Convention. 
Each department is to manage and finance its own affairs and 
may establish local councils or railway system federations of 
departments. Affiliation to the departments in the Federation 
shall be open to all appropriate affiliated national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any department, 
international unions and organizing committees eligible to 
join it must first be and remain in affiliation to the Federa- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in local councils or 
railway system federations of Departments, local unions are 
required to be part of affiliated national and international 
unions and organizing committees affiliated to departments or 
to be directly affiliated to the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of each de- 
partment are to conform to and be administered in the same 
manner as the laws and procedure governing the Federation. 
No department, local council or railway system federation of 
the same shall enact laws, rules or regulations in conflict with 
the laws and procedure of the Federation, and in the event of 
change in laws, rules, regulations and procedures of the latter, 
departments, local councils and railway system federations 
are to change their laws, rules, and regulations to conform 
thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered an official 
method of the Federation for transacting the portion of its 
business indicated by the name of the department, in conse- 
quence of which affiliated and eligible organizations should be 
part of their respective departments and should comply with 
the actions and decisions of such departments, subject to ap- 
peal therefrom the Executive Council and the conventions of 
the Federation. An organization affiliated with one or more 
departments shall pay per capita tax to each such department 
upon the number of members whose occupation comes under 
such department. 

Sec. 6. The officers of the various departments shall submit 
a quarterly report to the Executive Council of the Federa- 
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tion of the work done by their department and its general 
conditions. 

Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Executive Council 
of the Federation, there shall be present, during some period 
of the Council meeting, the executive officer or officers of each 
department, to take up with the Council matters that may be 
of mutual interest. 

Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall have their 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., and in the headquarters 
of the Federation unless permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Committees and Staff Departments 


Section 1. The President of the Federation shall appoint the 
following standing committees and such other committees as 
many from time to time be necessary. The President with 
the approval of the Executive Council may combine standing 
committees. The committees, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and subject to the authority of the Executive Council 
and the Convention, shall carry out their functions as de- 
scribed herein: 


(a) The Committee on Legislation shall undertake to carry 
out the policies and programs of the Federation in the 
Congress and in the legislatures of state and local gov- 
ernments; 

(b) The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council 
to bring about at the earliest possible date the effective 
implementation of the principle stated in this constitu- 
tion of non-discrimination in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this constitution; 

(c) The Committee on Political Education shall be vested 
with the duty and responsibility to assist the Executive 
Council in meeting the need for sound political educa- 
tion and in bringing about the effective implementation 
of the objectives stated in this constitution of encourag- 
ing workers to register and vote, to exercise their full 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship and to per- 
form their rightful part in the political life of the city, 
state, and national communities; 

(d) The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested 
with the duty and responsibility to assist the Executive 
Council in carrying out the constitutional determina- 
tion of the Federation to keep the Federation free from 
any taint of corruption or communism, in accordance 
with the provisions of this constitution; 


(e) The Committee on International Affairs shall be con- 
cerned with the international developments facing our 
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(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 
(k) 


nation and the Federation’s relationships with the in- 
ternational trade union movement; 

The Committee on Education shall promote the widest 
possible understanding among union members of the 
aims of the Federation, shall assist affiliated unions in 
developing their own educational programs and shall 
implement the Federation’s interest in providing the 
= with the highest standard of education at all 
evels; 

The Committee on Social Security shall have the re- 
sponsibility of providing guidance and information in 
the fields of social insurance and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall undertake to 
recommend programs and policies toward the end of 
promoting prosperity, full employment and full utiliza- 
tion of our resources; 

The Committee on Community Services shall stimulate 
the active participation by members and affiliated 
unions in the affairs of their communities and the de- 
velopment of sound relationships with social agencies 
in such communities ; 

The Committee on Housing shall advise on all matters 
relating to housing programs and policies; 

The Committee on Research shall have the responsi- 
bility of reviewing and appraising the research activi- 
ties of the Federation to the end that adequate research 
facilities are available to the Federation; 


(1) The Committee on Public Relations shall review and 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


appraise the needs of the Federation in keeping the 
general public informed of the goals and policies of 
the Federation, the extent to which these needs are 
being met and shall make recommendations in this field; 
The Committee on Safety and Occupational Health 
shall be vested with the responsibility of recommend- 
ing and promoting ways in which the work places of 
our nation can be made safe and healthful; 

The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep all affili- 
ates informed of the rights and benefits available to 
veterans under federal and state laws and shall pro- 
pose measures to protect such rights and benefits; 
The Committee on Organization in consultation with 
the Executive Officers and the Director of Organiza- 
tion, shall develop programs and policies to assure a 
more effective and adequate effort in meeting the chal- 
lenge of organizing the unorganized and shall report 
such programs and policies to the Executive Council 
for its consideration. This section shall in no way 
affect the jurisdiction of any national or international 
union of the AFL-CIO. 
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(p) All other committees shall have the function vested in 
them by the President, the Executive Council, or the 
convention, consistent with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established where appro- 
priate under the direction of the President to function in the 
fields of activity described above and in such other fields as 
may be determined by the President, the Executive Council 
or the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments shall have 
adequate staff which shall be under the general direction of 
the President of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
State and Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the Federation 
may be established upon a city, state or other regional basis 
as may be deemed advisable by the Executive Council and 
shall be composed exclusively of locals of national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees affiliated with the 
Federation, directly affiliated local unions, local central bodies 
within the geographical limits of state and regional bodies, 
and such other subordinate bodies as the Executive Council 
may determine are eligible for affiliation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees affiliated with the 
Federation to instruct their local unions to join affiliated cen- 
tral labor bodies in their vicinity where such exist. Similar 
instructions shall be given by the Federation to all local 
unions affiliated directly to it. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue 
rules governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and 
property of central labor bodies and providing procedures for 
the discipline, including suspension and expulsion, of such 
bodies or their officers. Such rules shall define the powers of 
the President, or his designee, with respect to disciplinary ac- 
tion against central labor bodies, or their officers. They shall 
provide for notice and hearing in all cases in which such 
action is taken, but shall permit emergency action (including 
the authority to suspend officers and establish a trusteeship 
over such central bodies and their property) prior to hearing 
where in the opinion of the President the interests of the 
Federation so require. The rules shall further provide for 
appeals to the Executive Council and to the convention, but 
shall provide that decisions appealed from shall remain in full 
force and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of 
the charter of any state or local central body, all funds and 
property of any character shall revert to the Federation to 
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be held in trust until such time that the suspended or defunct 
organization may be reorganized and be able to confine its 
activities and actions to conform with the constitution and 
laws of this Federation. It shall be the duty of the officers of 
a state or local central body which has been dissolved or whose 
charter has been suspended or revoked, or which has been 
placed under trusteeship under Section 3 of this Section, to 
deliver all funds and property to the President of the Federa- 
tion or his designated representative. In the event of a failure 
or refusal to se deliver such funds and property, all expenses 
incurred by the Federation in recovering such funds and 
property shall be a lawful charge upon the funds and property 
involved and, on recovery thereof, the Federation shall reim- 
burse itself from the funds and property recovered. 

Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local central bodies 
of the American Federation Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations shall be accomplished as provided in 
Article III, Section 5. Pending such merger state and local 
central bodies of both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be permitted 
to continue to exist as state and local central bodies represent- 
ing the respective local unions or organizations now affiliated 
to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the Federation, 
Organizing Committees and National Councils 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 
7, the Federation is authorized to issue charters and certifi- 
cates of affiliation to organizing committees and directly affili- 
ated local unions. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue 
rules governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and 
property of organizing committees, national councils, and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions, and governing the suspension, 
expulsion and termination of such organizations. Such rules 
shall define the powers of the President, or his designee, with 
respect to disciplinary action against such organizations, or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and hearing in all 
cases in which such action is taken with respect to directly 
affiliated local unions, but shall permit emergency action (in- 
cluding the authority to suspend officers and establish a trus- 
teeship over such local unions and their property) prior to 
hearing where in the opinion of the President the interests of 
the Federation so require. The rules shall further provide for 
appeals to the Executive Council and to the convention, but 
shall provide that decisions appealed from shall remain in 
full force and effect pending any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the char- 
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ter of any such organizations, all funds and property of any 
character shall revert to the Federation, which shall to the 
extent appropriate hold such funds and property in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct organization may be 
reorganized and be able to confine its activities and actions 
to conform with the constitution and laws of this Federation. 
It shall be the duty of the officers of any such organization 
which has been dissolved or whose charter has been suspended 
or revoked to deliver all funds and property to the President 
of the Federation or his designated representative. In the 
event of a failure or refusal to so deliver such funds and prop- 
erty, all expenses incurred by the Federation in recovering 
such funds and property shall be a lawful charge upon the 
funds and property involved and, on recovery thereof, the 
Federation shall reimburse itself from the funds and property 
recovered. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to com- 
bine directly affiliated local unions in related fields into na- 
tional or international unions, organizing committees or na- 
tional councils. when such action appears to be appropriate. 
Any local union directly affiliated to the Federation or a group 
of such local unions may request the Executive Council to 
authorize such combination. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into an 
organizing committee they shall become locals of the organiz- 
ing committee. The organizing committee shall have the 
same status as national or international union under this 
constitution except that it shall be under the direct supervision 
and control of this Federation as provided herein. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into a 
national council they shall remain local unions directly affili- 
ated with this Federation. 

Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Federation by local 
unions directly affiliated to it shall be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall not be less than $1.50 per month. 

Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions and Local 
Industrial Unions which are affiliated with this Federation 
pursuant to Article III, Section 2, of this constitution shall be 
for all purposes local unions directly affiliated to the Federa- 
tion under this and all other sections of the constitution. 


Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union of the American Federation of Labor, created 
under its constitution, shall be continued as a defense fund 
for local unions directly affiliated with this Federation, sub- 
~ ject to the rules provided for in Section 2 of this Article and 
subject to such provisions concerning contributions by and the 
eligibility of Local Industrial Unions formerly affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE XVI 
Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid upon the full paid 
up membership of each affiliated national or international 
union, organizing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union and organiz- 
ing committee shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each 
month, for the preceding month, a per capita tax of seven 
cents per member per month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union shall pay on 
or before the fifteenth day of each month, for the preceding 
month, a per capita tax of not less than $1.50 per member per 
month, as provided for in the rules governing the organiza- 
tion and activities of such directly affiliated local unions. 
Each directly affiliated local union shall also pay to the Federa- 
tion, a portion, to be fixed by the Executive Council, of the 
initiation fee received by such union from its members, but 
such payment to the Federation shall in no case be less than 
$1.50 per member. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from assessments 
when and as ordered by a majority vote of a convention. The 
Executive Council may also declare an assessment of not to 
exceed 4 cents per member per month on all affiliated unions 
for a period not to exceed six months in any one year when the 
interests of the Federation require and when funds avail- 
able from per capita tax are insufficient to meet the needs of 
the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does not pay its 
per capita tax on or before the fifteenth of each month, and 
assessment or assessments when due and payable, shall be 
notified of that fact by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion. Any affiliated organization three months in arrears in 
payment of per capita tax or assessments automatically be- 
comes suspended from membership in the Federation and 
can be reinstated only after such arrearages are paid in full. 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of 
affiliation, shall pay to the Federation the sum of $15.00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local central body affiliated with the 
Federation shall pay to the Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate any national 
or international union, organizing committee and directly 
affiliated local union from the payment of per capita tax or 
assessments due to the Federation for any month upon a 
proper showing that, in the opinion of the Executive Council, 
good cause therefore exists. Exonerated members shall be 
regarded, for the purposes of this constitution, as paid up 
members for the period of exoneration. 
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ARTICLE XVII 
Amendments 


This constitution can be amended or altered only by the 
convention, by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, 
either by a show of hands, or, if a roll-call is properly de- 
manded as provided in this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Existing Agreements 


Section 1. The agreement for the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, as approved by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the conventions of both fed- 
= is incorporated herein and made a part of this consti- 

ution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be pre- 
served and, with the consent of the signatories, shall be ex- 
tended for a period of two years from its present expiration 
date and amended to make it effective as between all unions 
signatory to it irrespective of their former affiliation. The 
CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement shall be maintained 
in force for its term as between the unions which have ad- 
hered to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall be main- 
tained in force for its term with respect to the unions which 
have adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall be established 
by the Executive Council to formulate the means for incorpo- 
rating these three agreements into a combined no-raiding 
and organizational and jurisdictional disputes agreement 
which can be effective as between all of the unions becoming 
signatory to it irrespective of their former affiliation and for 
the purpose of extending by voluntary agreement, such pro- 
visions to all affiliates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Initial Convention 


Section 1. The provisions of this constitution shall govern 
the initial convention of the Federation except as otherwise 
provided in this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, and the time 
and place determined, by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and the conventions of the 
two federations. 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall act as 
the credentials committee for the initial convention and shall 
be empowered to accredit as delegates to such convention all 
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of the delegates who have been duly accredited to the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which approved this constitution. 
Where the total number of such delegates of any affiliated or- 
ganization is less than the number of delegates to which such 
organization is entitled under Article IV, Section 4, the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall be empowered to accredit 
additional delegates from such organization up to such 
number. 

Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and international 
unions, organizing committees and directly affiliated ‘ocal 
unions shall each be entitled to a total number of votes based 
upon the membership represented by such delegation at the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations approving this constitution. 
State and local central bodies and national departments shall 
each be represented by one delegate and shall each be entitled 
to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall report 
to the convention, designate temporary officers for the con- 
vention, appoint all convention committees, and take such 
other action with respect to the conduct of the convention as 
may become necessary by virtue of the fact that it is an initial 
convention. 


ARTICLE XX 
Effective Date 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations shall become effective upon approval by 
the separate conventions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations and shall gov- 
ern the affairs of the Federation beginning with the first con- 
vention of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XXI 
Settlement of Internal Disputes 


Section 1. The principles set forth in this Article shall be 
applicable to all affiliates of this Federation, and to their local 
unions and other subordinate bodies. 

Sec. 2. Each affiliate shall respect the established collec- 
tive bargaining relationship of every other affiliate. No affil- 
iate shail organize or attempt to represent employees as to 
whom an established collective bargaining relationship exists 
with any other affiliate. For purposes of this Article, the 
term, “established collective bargaining relationship” means 
any situation in which an affiliate, or any local or other sub- 
ordinate body thereof, has either (a) been recognized by the 
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employer (including any governmental agency) as the col- 
lective bargaining representative for the employees involved 
for a period of one year or more, or (b) been certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board or other federal or state 
agency as the collective bargaining representative for the 
employees. 

Sec. 3. Each affiliate shall respect the established work 
relationship of every other affiliate. For purposes of this Arti- 
cle, an “established work relationship” shall be deemed to 
exist as to any work of the kind which the members of an 
organization have customarily performed at a particular plant 
or work site, whether their employer is the plant operator, a 
contractor, or other employer. No affiliate shall by agreement 
or collusion with any employer or by the exercise of economic 
pressure seek to obtain work for its members as to which an 
established work relationship exists with any other affiliate, 
except with the consent of such affiliate. The foregoing sen- 
tence of this section shall not be applicable to work in the rail- 
road industry. 

Sec. 4. In the event that any affiliate believes that such spe- 
cial and unusual circumstances exist that it would be violative 
of its basic jurisdiction or contrary to basic concepts of trade 
union morality or to the constitutional objectives of the AFL- 
CIO or injurious to accepted trade union work standards to 
enforce the principles which would apply in the absence of 
such circumstances, such organization shall nevertheless ob- 
serve such principles unless and until its claim is upheld in 
the manner prescribed in Section 17 of this Article. 


Sec. 5. No affiliate shall, in connection with any organiza- 
tional campaign, circulate or cause to be circulated any charge 
or report which is designed to bring or has the effect of bring- 
ing another affiliate into public disrepute or of otherwise ad- 
versely affecting the reputation of such affiliate or the Federa- 
tion. 

Sec. 6. Dispute settlements and determinations under this 
Article shall not determine the general work or trade jurisdic- 
tion of any affiliate but shall be limited to the settlement or 
determination of the specific dispute on the basis of the facts 
and considerations involved in that dispute. 

Sec. 7. The President shall establish procedural rules for 
the handling of complaints under this Article so that all affili- 
ates involved in or affected by a dispute will have notice there- 
of, will have an opportunity for the voluntary settlement of 
the dispute, and, in the event of a failure to reach a voluntary 
settlement, will have a full and fair hearing before an Impar- 
tial Umpire. The rules shall be such as to insure a speedy 
and early disposition of all complaints arising under this 
Article. ; 

Sec. 8. The President shall establish a panel of mediators 
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composed of persons from within the labor movement. The 
members shall serve at the pleasure of the President. Any 
affiliate which claims that another affiliate has violated this 
Article may, by its principal officer, file a complaint with the 
President. Upon receipt of such complaint the President shall 
designate a mediator or mediators, selected by him from the 
mediation panel, and direct that all affiliates involved or 
affected meet with such mediator or mediators in an effort 
to effect a settlement. 

Sec. 9. A panel of Impartial Umpires composed of promi- 
nent and respected persons shall be established. The mem- 
bers of the panel shall be selected by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Council. If voluntary settlement 
of a dispute is not reached within fourteen days after the ap- 
pointment of a mediator or mediators, a hearing shall be held 
before an Impartial Umpire selected from such panel. Im- 
partial Umpires shall be assigned on a rotating basis, subject 
to their availability to conduct hearings. The terms of em- 
ployment of the members of the panel shall be established by 
the President, with the approval of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 10. The Impartial Umpire shall make a determina- 
tion, after hearing, based upon the principles set forth in 
this Article. He shall make such determination within a time 
specified by the President, unless an extension of time is 
agreed to by the parties. The President shall transmit copies 
of the determination to all affiliates involved. He shall, at 
the same time, request any affiliate which the Impartial Um- 
pire has found to be in violation of this Article to inform him 
as to what steps it intends to take to comply with such deter- 
mination. Any response received, or the fact that no response 
has been received within a time fixed by the President, shall 
be communicated to the other parties to the dispute. 

Sec. 11. The President may extend any time limit if, in his 
judgment, such extension will more readily effectuate an early 
settlement or determination of a dispute. Whenever, in the 
judgment of the President, pressing reasons require an ac- 
celerated settlement or determination, he may shorten or elimi- 
nate the mediation process or refer the dispute directly to an 
Impartial Umpire. 

Sec. 12. If no appeal is filed from a determination of the 
Umpire within five days as provided below the determination 
shall automatically go into full force and effect. Any affiliate 
which is adversely affected by a determination of the Umpire, 
and which contends that the determination is not compatible 
with this Constitution, or not supported by facts, or is other- 
wise arbitrary or capricious, may file an appeal with the Presi- 
dent within five days after it receives the Umpire’s determina- 
tion. Any such appeal shall be referred by the President to 
a subcommittee of the Executive Council. 
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Sec. 13. The subcommittee of the Executive Council may 
disallow the appeal, in which event the determination of the 
Umpire shall be final, and subject to no further appeal and 
shall go into full force and effect; or the subcommittee may 
refer the appeal to the Executive Council, in which event the 
determination of the Umpire shall be automatically stayed 
pending disposition of the appeal by the Executive Council. 
The determination of the Umpire shall be sustained unless it 
is set aside or altered by vote of a majority of all of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. The decision of the Executive 
Council where an appeal is granted shall be final, and shall be 
effective as of the date therein specified. 

Sec. 14. Any affected affiliate may file a complaint with 
the President that another affiliate has not complied with an 
effective determination of the Impartial Umpire or of the 
Executive Council on appeal. Upon receipt of such a complaint 
the President shall immediately convene a meeting of the sub- 
committee of the Executive Council referred to above. If non- 
compliance with the determination is found at such meeting, 
notice of such non-compliance shall be issued by the President 
to each affiliated national or international union and depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 15. Immediately upon the issuance of such notifica- 
tion, the following shall apply: 

(1) The non-complying affiliate shall not be entitled to 
file any complaint or appear in a complaining capacity in 
any proceeding under this Article until such non-com- 
pliance is remedied or excused as provided in Section 16; 

(2) The Federation shall, upon request, supply every 

appropriate assistance and aid to any organization resist- 
ing the action determined to be in violation of this Article; 

(3) The Federation shall appropriately publicize the fact 
that the affiliate is not in compliance with the Constitu- 
tion; 

(4) No affiliate shall support or render assistance to 
the action determined to be in violation of this Article. 


In addition, the Executive Council is authorized, in its dis- 
cretion, to: 

(1) Deny to such an affiliate the use of any or all of the 
services or facilities of the Federation; 

(2) Deny to such an affiliate any protection under any 
of the provisions or policy determinations of the Federa- 
tion; 

(3) Apply any other authority vested in the Executive 
Council under this Constitution. 

Sec. 16. Any affiliate which has been found to be in non- 
compliance and which has been deprived of its rights under 
this Article may apply for restoration of such rights. Notice 
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of such application shall be given to all of the affiliates involved 
in the determination or determinations as to which there is 
non-compliance. If such affiliates consent, the President shall 
be authorized to restore the rights of the non-complying affili- 
ate after it states its intention in writing to comply thence- 
forth with the provisions of this Article. If any affiliate in- 
volved in the cases of non-compliance opposes the application, 
the rights of the non-complying affiliate shall be restored only 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The non-complying affiliate states its intention, in 
writing, to comply thenceforth with the provisions of this 
Article; 

(b) The non-complying affiliate has undertaken whatever 
measures may be necessary and practicable to remedy the 
situation; 

(c) The application for restoration of rights is approved 
by two-thirds vote of the Executive Council, or by a majority 
vote of the convention. 

Sec. 17. Any affiliate which claims justification under Sec- 
tion 4, for action, which would, in the absence of such justifi- 
cation violate the provisions of this Article, shall process its 
claim, prior to taking action, under the provisions of this 
Section. Such claim shall set forth the basis wpon which the 
claim is made and the action which the affiliate proposes to 
take. The claim shall thereafter be processed as provided in 
this Article except that the determination as to whether the 
facts justify the proposed action shall not be made by the 
Impartial Umpire. The Impartial Umpire shall determine 
whether the proposed action would violate the provisions of 
this Article in the absence of justification, shall find the facts 
with respect to the claim of the justification, and submit a 
report to the Executive Council. The Executive Council shall 
determine on the report of the Impartial Umpire whether the 
proposed action would violate the provisions of this Article 
in the absence of justification; and, if it concludes by majority 
vote that the proposed action would so violate it shall find such 
justification only by a vote of two-thirds of the membership 
of the Council. 

Sec. 18. The President shall be authorized to delegate to 
such person or persons as he may designate any of his powers 
or functions under this Article except the authority granted 
by Sections 12, 14, and 16. 

Sec. 19. Where a dispute between affiliates subject to reso- 
lution under this Article is also covered by a written agreement 
between all of the affiliates involved in or affected by the 
dispute, the provisions of such agreement shall be complied 
with prior to the invocation of the procedures provided in this 
Article. If such agreement provides for final and binding arbi- 
tration, and an affiliate party to such agreement claims that 
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another such affiliate has not complied with a decision under 
that agreement, it may file a complaint under the provisions 
of Section 14 of this Article and the procedures provided in 
this Article in the case of non-compliance shall be applicable. 
Where a dispute between affiliates subject to resolution under 
this Article is also covered by a written agreement between 
affiliats but involves or affects an affiliate not a party to such 
an agreement, the affiliate not a party to such agreement may 
invoke the procedures provided in this Article for the settle- 
ment and determination of such dispute. 

Sec. 20. The provisions of this Article with respect to the 
settlement and determination of disputes of the nature de- 
scribed in this Article shall constitute the sole and exclusive 
method for settlement and determination of such dispute and 
the provisions of this Article with respect to the enforcement 
of such settlements and determinations shall constitute the 
sole and exclusive method for such enforcement. No affiliate 
shall resort to court or other legal proceedings to settle or 
determine any disputes of the nature described in this Article 
or to enforce any settlement or determination reached here- 
under. 

Sec. 21. The provisions of this Article shall take effect on 
January 1, 1962. Upon such effective date, the provisions of 
Article III, Section 4, of this Constitution, except the first 
sentence thereof, shall be of no further force and effect. How- 
ever any dispute which has become subject to a formal com- 
plaint under such provision prior to January 1, 1962, shall be 
disposed of under the procedures and principles theretofore 
applicable and not under the procedures or principles set forth 
in this Article, except that any recommendation of the Im- 
partial Umpire issued subsequent to January 1, 1962, shall be 
subject to the provisions of Sections 14 through 16 of this 
Article. 

Sec. 22. Notwithstanding any other provision of this Con- 
stitution this Article shall be subject to amendment by the 
convention by a majority vote of those present and voting 
either by a show of hands, or, if a roll call is properly de- 
manded as provided in this Constitution, by such roll call. 
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